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ON  THS  BURNING  OF  HINDOO  WIBOWS. 

N«c  minus  uxores  fam&  celebrantur  Eoae ; 
Non  illae  lachrymisy — non  femineo  ululatu 
Fata  virura  plorant ;  verum  (miserabile  dictu) 
Conscenduntaiie  rog^iun,  flaminftque  vorantur  eAdem  t 
Niminioi  credum  vetenifli  tic  pease  marit(im 
Ire  ipsas  comites^  Uedamque  novare  sub  umbris. 

It  deeply  concerns  the  character  of  the  British  nation  to. come  to  ft 
just  and  a  speedj  decision,  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
abolishing  a  practice  which  forms  the  darkest  stain  on  the  repn^ 
tion  of  our  empire  b  the  East  We  shall  therefore  offer  no  apology 
to  our  readers  for  again  recurring  to  this  important  subject ;  for  while 
every  day  brings  new  victims^  to' the  framing  pile,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one,  who  has  the  least  spark 'of  humanity  or  regard  for  the  ho; 
oour  of  his  country,  to  omit  no  opportimity.  of  calling  upon  his  coun- 
trymen to  put  a  stop  to  these  horro^*  Are  we  aloncy  of  all  civilized 
people,  to  continue  usages  that  would  disgrace  the  most  si^vage  bar- 
barians ?  While  we  boast  of  being  the  most  enlightened  and  civilised 
of  nations,  should  we  not  afford  our  Indian  subjects  the  benefit  of  that 
mental  superiority  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  which  we  have 
usurped  over  them  ?  It  would  be  some  compensation  for  having  de- 
prived them  of  the  power  of  self-government,  if  we  were  to  employ 
our  ascendancy  to  deliver  them  from  the  ferocious  tyranny  of  a  cus- 
tom, which  their  degraded  and  darkened  minds  are  too  weak  to  shake 
off.  But  if  we,  who  are  completely  beyond  the  sphere  of  that  spell 
which  binds  them  to  their  bloody  rites,  yet  allow  them  to  be  practised 
under  the  sanction  of  our  supreme  authority,  do  we  not  incur  a  deeper 
share  of  responsibility  than  even  the  deluded  wretches  themselves, 
who  think  that  to  sacrifice  the  innocent  is  a  meritorious  service  ?  In 
performing  these  riles,  so  revolting  to  human  nature,  the  infatuated 
ludian  has  the  consolation  of  a  false  conscience,  which  tells  him 
that,  by  a  momentary  pain,  he  is  securing  myriads  of  ages  of  future 

1  According  to  the  la»t  returns  there  are  almost,  on  an  average,  two  wo- 
men burnt  tuileath  for  every  day  in  the  year ;  so  that  this  Tophet  of  British 
ImKa  may  be  considered  as  uever  exliiigui<thed,  but  continually  smoking  with 
human  tacrlAces ! 
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bliss  in  another  world.  But  what  is  there  to  justify  the  Christian 
ruler  who  looks  coolly  on  while  deeds  are  perpetrated,  which  he 
knows  to  he  equally  abhorrent  to  God  afid  mun  ? 

On  such  a  subject  there  should  b«  only  one  qiiettioo  asked :  Ilk . 
what  manner  can  this  horrid  practice  be  most  speedily,  safely,  and 
effectually  abolished  ?  We  use  the  word  **  safely,''  but  must  at  the 
same  time  observe,  that  no  trivial  or  ordinary  danger  would  induce  a 
great  nation  to  tolerate  the  existence  of  such  enormities  in  its  do- 
minions. '  Its  first  thought  should  be  the  necessity  of  wiping  off  the 
foul  stigma ;  and  the  JMxt,  the  expediency  of  taking  every  proper 
precaution  to  encounter  boldly  the  consequences,  whatever  they  might 
be.  But,  in  a  good  cause,  it  should  not  start  back  at  everv  shadow 
of  alarm  that  crossed  its  path  ;  exclaiming,  like  the  sluggard,  *'  there 
is  a  lion  in  the  way/'  What  excuse,  then,  shall  we  offer  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  British  India  in  conniving  at  these  abominations,  while  the 
most  experienced  persons  in  the*country  assure  us  they  may  at  once  be 
put  an  end  to  with  perfect  safety  and  facility  ?  Such,  in  fact,  are 
the  assurances  contained  in  the  documents  lately  piinted  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  although  volumes  upon  volumes  of  similar  evidence  have 
already  been  laid  before  the  public,  more  than  enough  to  have^tjthe 
matter  at  rest,  an  examination  of  this  cannot  be  superfluous,  while 
there  are  still  gome  hearts  (but  those,  unfortunately,  oftherulbg 
few,)  shut  against  conviction. 

Among  the  authorities  against  the  practice  it  is  highly  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  quote  that  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  natives  of 
India,  who  has  risen  so  superior  to  the  common  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  as  to  enter  the  lists  boldly  against  them  in  the  fair  field 
of  discussion.  In  a  work,  published  by  Rammohun  Roy  in  1818,* 
and  then  extensively  circulated  in  the  native  language  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  practice  of  widow-burning  is  most  prevalent, 
this  learned  Brahmin  and  ardent  philanthropist  has  shown  that  the 
practice  is  not  enjoined  by  the  sacred  books  and  lawgivers,  which 
the  Hindoos  hold  in  highest  reverence,  but,  on  t]ie  contrary,  repug- 
nant to  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  genuine  principles  of  their 
faith.  This  position  was  of  course  warmly  disputed  by  some  advo- 
cates of  iemale-immolation ;  but  their  arguments  were  refuted,  and 
the  point  successfully  established  against  them.  We  cannot  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  this  Brahminical  controversy,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  a  degree  of  subtlety  and  acuteness  that  would  probably 
interest  only  theologians.  The  result,  however,  is  highly  important, 
as  showing  the  veiy  slender  grounds  which  even  the  records  of  su- 
perstition furnish  in  support  of  a  practice  so  contrarv  to  reason. 
The  author  first  appeals  to  the  laws  against  auicide,  which  is  forbid- 
den by  evexy  shaster  and  race  of  men.  He  thus  throws  on  his  oppo^ 
nents  the  onus  of  proving  that  a  suttee  is  excepted  from  the  univerad 
canon  against  self-destruction.     He  then  refers  to  the  rules  laid  down 

«  Cooteeace  between  an  Advocate  and  an  OnKAtnt  of  the  Practice  of 

BurniDp  Widows  alive.    Calcutta^  1818. 
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bgr  their  sao^d  htwgiyer,  Mimoo,  whose  ftulihority  is  paramottnt  to  all 
others;  and  who  ordered  that  widows  should  live  as  ascetics,  and 
tiius  merit  final  beatitude.  Against  this,  the  advocates  of  concrema* 
tiita  bring  forward  the  tetftitoonj  of  certain  inferior  authorities,  Hsreet 
»Mi  Ungeica,  who  strongly  recommend  widows  to  ascend  the  funeral- 
pile,  in  order  to  attain  an  immense  period  of  celestial  hKss.  In  the 
pipers  before  us,  the  adrantages  promised  for  it  are  summed  up  at 
page  198: 

The  woman  who  thus  purifies  heraelf,  by  pasabg  through  the  fire,  is, 
say  they, — Ist.  To  become  equal  to  Urronduttee,  wife  of  the  Rushee 
Vahishta,  who  is  fixed  in  the  heavens  as  a  constelkition  by  the  side  of  • 
her  husband,  trandated  as  one  of  the  stars  of  Ursa  Major. — 2d.  To 
be  great  among  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.-— dd.  To  live  in  happiness 
with  her  htwbaiid  for  so  many  heavenly  years  as  she  has  hairs  on  her 
body,  which  are  computed  at  three  crores  and  a  half,  or  thirty-five 
nilKons ;  a  day  of  heaven,  moreover,  being  equal  to  one  mortal  year. 
-*-4th.  To  have  this  enjoyment  for  fourteen  indrees,  (above  three 
hundred  millions  of  mortal  years).**5th.  To  cYeanse  from  sin  her  re- 
kdons.— 6th.  To  atone  for  her  husband  if  he  has  injured  a  Brahmin 
or  a  friend. — 7th.  To  be  inseparable  from  her  huiA>and. — 8th.  To  be 
rendered  fit  for  absorption. — And  9th.  To  change  her  sex. 

Not  only  are  these  apocryphal  doctrines  incompatible  with  the  in- 
violable precepts  of  Munoo,  who  prescribes  to  the  widow  a  life  of  as- 
ceticism, but  they  are  opposed  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  Veds.  For, 
howciur  vast  in  duration  the  enjoyment  in  heaven,  promised  as  the 
reward  of  cremation,  it  is  held  to  be  immeasurably  inferior  to  the 
state  ai  eternal  beatitude  or  absorption  which  is  the  reward  of  a  holy 
iWe,  spent  in  good  works,  performed  Without  the  desire  of  procuring 
s^nsaa!  grat^cation.  According  to  the  whole  scope  of  the  most  sa- 
cked books  of  ^e  Hindoos,  works  toithowt  (lestre  of  fruition  are  of  the 
highest  possible  merit ;  whereas  all  rites  and  ceremonies,  to  ^hich 
people  are  enticed  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  sensual  enjoyment  even 
i*  heaven,  are  perishable,  worthless,  and  vain,  and  only  followed  by 
fools  doomed  to  endless  transmigrations.  ^'  Faith  in  God,  (says  the 
sacred  text,)  which  leads  to  absorption,  is  one  thing ;  and  rites,  which 
Iftve  foture  fruition  for  their  object,  another.  The  man,  who,  of  these 
two^  chooses  fkith,  is  blessed ;  but  he,  who,  for  the  sake  of  reward^ ' 
piadAisea  rites,  is  dashed  away  from  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
faMtkmie.*' 

•  In  short,  it  iq»pearB  that  the  ittaal  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoo  reli- 
gien  were  Miy  intended  by  its  authors  for  those  persons  who  were  too 
g^osB  and  ignorant  to  worship  in  spirit.  They  were  accordingly  en- 
tieed  by  sensmd  attractions,  lest  tn^  should  otherwise  have  lived 
without  religion  altogether.  Those  not  aUe  to  attain  the  purer  and 
better  part,  by  leading  a  holy  life,  were  permitted  to  occupy  their 
nrinds  with  the  baser  substitute  of  ritual  observances.  Among  the 
latter,  the  practice  of  female-inraiolation  appears  to  have  crept  in  after 
this  mmamef  t  Vishnoo  lays  down  this  precept,  that  <^  af^  the  death 
of  her  hndMaMl  a  woman  shall  becosae  an  ascetic,  or  ascend  the  fb- 
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neral-pile/'  Origbally,  some  thousand  yean  ago,  this  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  form  of  expression,  intended  to  impress  strongly 
on  the  mind  of  the  widow  the  indispensable. duty  of  leading  a  virtu- 
ous life,  by  presenting  to  her  so  dreadful  an  alternative.  The  writer, 
who  employed  this  ambiguous  language,  might  confidently  trust  to 
nature  and  reason  to  interpret  it  correcUy.  The  widow,  to  whom  the 
option  was  presented,  might  or  might  not  eventually  follow  the  one 
course,  but  was  placed  under  no  obligation  to  adopt  the  other.  Per- 
haps, however,  some  frantic  woman,  in  the  first  phrenzy  of  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  might  throw  herself  upon  his  funeral-pile, 
and  be  consumed  before  the  interposition  of  fiiends  could  save  her. 
This  heroic  proof  of  devoted  affection  would  be  extolled  till  ^e  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess  and  fixed  among  the  stars.  So  glori- 
ous an  example  would  naturally  excite  others  to  imitate  it,  till  by  de- 
grees it  grew  up  into  a  custom,  and  the  ambiguous  phraseology  of 
Vishnoo  was  then  interpreted  as  a  religious  sanction  of  the  deed. 
•Subsequent  commentators,  following  the  fanatical  spirit  of  their  age, 
heaped  on  it  the  most  extravagant  praises ;  and  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, kept  in  darkness  by  the  Brahmins,  regarded  it  as  a  positive  duty. 
But,  fortunately,  the  ascendancy  of  priestcraft  has  been  broken  down 
by  successive  re^rolutions  and  invasions ;  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  sacred  order  has  himself  turned  against  them,  and  done  much 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  to  their  delusions.  He  has  sliown 
them  that  female-immolation  is  not  a  positive  duty,  and  that  the  ex- 
travagant praises  of  it,  and  the  promise  of  reward  in  the  salvation  of 
the  woman's  and  her  husband's  progenitors,  &c.,  are,  according  to  the 
genuine  principles  of  their  own  faith,  mere  lures  held  out  to  the  ignor- 
ant. He  adds  this  conclusive  argument,  addressing  the  advocate  of 
concremation :  '*  If,  in  defiance  of  all  the  shasters,  you  maintain  that 
such  promises  of  reward  are  to  be  understood  literally,  and  not  merely 
as  incitements,  still,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  so  harsh  a  sacrifice, 
so  painful  to  irund  and  body,  as  burxung  a  person  to  death  in  order  to 
save  their  lines  of  progenitors ;  for,  by  making  an  offering  of  one  ripe 
plantain  to  Shivu,  or  a  single  flower  of  kurubeer  either  to  Shivu  or 
Vishnoo,  thirty  millions  of  hnes  of  progenitors  may  be  saved  'Ml! 

Even  admitting,  however,  these  shasters,  or  modern  religious  hooka 
of  apocryphal  audiority,  (which  have  corrupted  the  purer  principles  of 
the  ancients  Veds,)  the  ^vorst  of  them  do  not  sanction'female-iumola- 
tion,  as  now  practised  in  British  India.  F<n-,  according  to  them,  the 
Hindoo  ought  to  "  enter  the  flaming  pile,"  and  perform  die  saciifice 
in  a  manner  entirely  spontaneous  and  voluntary.  Whereas  now  she 
is  tied  down,  or  built  into  the  pile  before  it  is  kindled ;  so  that  when 
the  fire  is  applied  she  cannot  escape,  but  m^st  perish,  however  much 
she  struggle  and  pray  for  deliverance  from  this  dreadful  death.  There 
has  not  appeared  among  the  Hindoos  any  lawgiver,  or  any  book  of 
superstition,  so  atrocious  as  to  sanction  this  infamous  practice  now 
sufiiered  to  exist  under  British  rulers,  and  which  is  only  paralleled  by 
the  bloody  deeds  of  the  fathers  of  the  Inquisition.  These  religionisti 
of  the  West  have^  indeed,  acted  na  the  pnn<»ple  of  ibrciUy  su^eQiiog 
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their  victims  fo  slow  and  lingering  tortures,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
errors  of  opinion.  But  the  Hindoo  legiidators,  even  of  the  worst 
class,  have  not  gone  farther  than  permitting  their  followers  to  immo- 
late diemselves  under  the  delusive  notion  of  seeking  their  own  happi- 
ness. The  very  worst  of  them,  we  repeat,  (for  it  is  a  fact  that  should 
not  he[forgotten,)  have  not  sanctioned  anything  like  force  or  compulsion 
heing  usc^  on  tibe  unhappy  victim,  which  the  British  rulers  of  India 
now  suffer  to  be  practised  openly,  in  the  face  of  day,  at  the  very  ca- 
pital of  their  empire ! 

The  report  before  us,  which  has  been  laid  before  Parliament,  is  in 
this  respect  entirely  faJse  and  deceptive.  It  is  there  asserted,  that 
the  sacrifices  were  "  voluntary  ;"  that  the  widow  was  burnt  "  of  her 
own  accord  ;"  of  "  her  own  free  accord  ;"  or,  to  make  it  stronger 
still,  "  of  her  own  free  will  and  accord  ;*'  and  this  falsehood  is  re- 
peated over  and  over,  without  qualification,  more  than  a  dozen  of  times 
in  every  page.  (pp.  42,  43,  46,  47,  49,  &c.)  Now,  what  is  the  fact, 
which  these  reporters  know  well,  who  disgiuse  the  enormity  with  such 
fallacious  colouring  ?  The  widow  is  built  into  or  fixed  down  upon 
the  pile  by  means  of  weights,  ropes,  and  levers,  so  as  to  be  cut  off 
from  that  retreat  which  her  own  superstition,  dark  and  bloody  as  it  is, 
has  mercifully  left  open  to  her.  The  shasters  have  prescribed  the 
rites  by  which,  if  she  please  to  draw  back,  she  may  be  restored  to  her 
family  and  caste,  and  her  broken  vow  expiated.  But  this  door  of 
escape  so  provided,  when  nature  should  shrink  back  from  the  dreadful 
ordeal,  the  British  Government  has  now  suffered  to  be  inhumanly  shut 
against  her.  To  deny  this  is  impossible,  as  we  have  conversed  with 
those  on  the  spot  who  witnessed  those  horrid  spectacles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta  in  1822,  the  period  to  which  this  report  refers. 
Their  statements  were  published  in  the  newspapers  of  that  day,  then 
aDowed  to  state  the  truth,  and  they  remained  uncontradicted  !  But 
now,  when  the  press  is  shackled,  these  infieunous  murders,  without 
one  mitigating  circumstance,  are  represented  to  the  Briti^  Parlia- 
mMit  in  the  mild  light  of  simple  suicide,  performed  **  voluntarily,'' 
with  the  victim's  own  free  will  and  "  firee  accord  " ! ! 

In  fact,  under  the  present  system  of  concealment,  the  truth  would 
hardly  ever  be  known  respecting  this  and  most  other  things  in  India, 
hut  for  the  accidental  presence  of  some  Europeans,  who  force  these 
atrociries  upon  the  public  attention,  and  then  the  authorities  cannot 
avoid  noticing**  them.  The  most  horrid  case  detailed  in  these  papers 
was  one  which  occurred  at  Poonah,  in  September  1823.  The  wo- 
man, on  feeling  the  torture  of  the  fire,  threw  herself  from  the  flames, 
and  the  European  gentlemen  present  extinguished  her  burning  clothes 
by  plunging  her  in  the  water.  She  complained  that  the  pile,  from 
being  badly  constructed,  consumed  her  so  sk>wly  that  she  could  not  en- 
dore  the  pain.  When  her  inhuman  relations  saw  her  shrinking  back 
from  it,  they  laid  hold  of  her  and  placed  her  upon  it  by  force,  and 
held  her  there,  striking  her  with  logs  of  wood,  till  they  were  driven 
away  by  the  iames.  She  then  escaped  a  second  time,  borst  through 
her  murderers,  and,  to  assuage  her  torture,  plunged  h^rfdf  into  the 
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water,  her  akia  beiag  by  this  lime  almOBt  entirely  scorched  off  her 
body.  On  this,  the  miscreants  tried  to  drown  her,  but  were  prevented; 
and  the  wretched  womaoy  having  lingered  till  next  day,  died  in  the 

.  hospital !  .  But  for  the  accidental  presence  of  several  English  gentle- 
men, (Major  Taylor,  Lieuls.  Morley,  Apthorpe,  Cooke,  Swanson,  Mr. 
Lloyd,  and  others,)  who  made  it  known  through  the  newspapers, 
and  attested  the  facts  beyond  dispute^  this  also  would  liave  been  set 
down  as  a  voluntary  suttee,  or  pehaps  never  have  been  heard  of  at 
all.  As  it  was,  the  evidence  of  the  Native  officers,  who  were  present 
officially,  went  to  prove,  in  contradiction  to  these  six  gentlemen,  that 
the  woman's  continuaace  in  the  fire  was  fierfectly  spontaneous,  and 
that  she  was  saved  from  it  against  her  will !  After  such  a  glaring 
fact,  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  reports?  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  Native  officers  of  our  Government  are  bribed  to  coun- 
tenance, and  justify  by  perjury,  if  necessary,  these  diabolical  scenes  ? 
According  to  the  evidence  of  Major  Taylor,  (p.  174,)  and  the  other 
geutlemen  above-named,  these  Native  officers  were  the  very  persons 
who  encouraged  the  murderers  to  proceed,  otherwise  the  deed  would 
not  have  been  accomplished.  When  the  gentlemen  would  have  pre- 
vented it,  they  said  *'  it  was  the  custom  to  bum  women  when  they 
attempted  to  escape ;"  and  that  the  Brahmins  *'  had  permission  from 
the  collector.  Sahib,  to  carry  on  the  suttee."  No  one  could  venture 
to  interrupt  a  murder  committed  under  the  sanction  of  such  high  an* 
thorities.  Thus  the  presence  of  the  police  has  a  pernicious  rather 
than  a  beneficial  tendency,  and  the  present  mode  of  interference  by 
licensing  regular  suttees,  instead  of  preventing  even  irregular  ones,  is 
supposed  to  justify  them  all.  At  page  212,  it  is  said,  by  a  person 
who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  Natives  from  the  practice :  "  This 
permission  of  Government  I  found  that  the  people  most  ignorantly 
and  perversely  abused;  and  at  every  stage  of  my  argument  with 
them,  an  appeal  was  inade  to  the  order  of  Government  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  their  conduct  \  \    The  people  construe  it  into  a  direct  approval 

*  of  the  dreadful  act,  and  for  a  long  time  Sircar  ka  kookim  seemed  to 
be  a  triumphant  answer  to  all  my  arguments." 

Let  OS  see  what  are  the  advantages  of  a  regulation  having  so  bane- 
ful a  tendency.  It  professes  to  save  widows  who  are  under  stxteeti 
years  of  ag^,  or  who  are  pi^egnant,  or  Brahminees  who  ace  absent  from 
their  husbands  at  the  time  of  their  deaths,  and  in  some  few  other  cases; 
which,  all  put  together,  would  not  save  perhaps  one  suttee  in  ten.  For 
the  saHe  of  this  one,  the  other  nine  receive  a  legal  sanction  strongly 
.strengthening  the  practice,  merely  a  Uttjl^  circumscribed.  But  these 
rules,  which  pretend  to  narrow  the  evil,  are  at  tbe  same  time  allowed 
to  be  violated  with  complete  impunity.  The  perpetrators  of  the  atro- 
,cious  murder  before  mentioned  at  Poonah  were  tried  and  acquitted  ; 
because  the  shasters,  or  native  law  interpreters,  declared  that  such 
deeds  were  customary.  "  The  acts  of  which  the  court  had  found  the 
prisoners  guilty,  (say  they,)  one  of  obstructiiig  the  egress  from  the  fire, 
.and  the  other  of  attempting  to  drown  the  suttee,  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  shaster  as  crimesj  therefore  there  can  be  no  punishment"! 
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Nsttber  are  tbese  acU  apecified  in  the  law  of  Enylaid  as  crfanet;  but 
ikmjf  neveithelcM,  fall  aoder  the  general  denuociatioo  pronounced  by 
ihem,  by  the  fthasters,  as  Well  as  by  every  divine  and  human  code 
against  the  crime  of  murder.  The  interpreter  added^  *^  1  have  only 
learnt  from  common  report,  that  it  is  usual  to  throw  suttees  into  the 
fire,  and  to  act  towards  them  in  the  other  ways  adverted  to  by  the 
court ;  but  there  is  no  cUar  authority  in  the  shaster  on  the  subject." 
On  this  opinion,  which  is  as  clear  a  condemnation  as  possible,  a  Bri- 
tish court  acquitted  the  murderers,  p.  189. 

In  another  case,  (p.  80^  where  a  sister  was  sacrificed  with  the  body 
of  the  deceased  instead  oi  a  wife,  the  father  was  prosecuted  Sor  pre« 
paring  and  setting  fire  to  the  pile,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years*  im- 
priaonment;  but  the  highest  judicial  authorities  in  Bengal,  to  whom 
the  case  was  ultimately  referred,  decided  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
act  to  bring  it  within  the  charge  of  murder.  What,  then,  is  murder, 
if  any  female  whatever,  whether  wife,  or  sister,  or  diaughter,  may  be 
burnt  to  death  innocently  ?  In  other  cases,  children  of  twelve,  thir- 
teen, fourteen,  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  (pp.  52/60,  62,  108,  &c.,) 
are  sacrificed,  although  sixteen  is  declared  to  be  the  legal  age  ;  but 
still  the  murderers  esoape  entirely,  or  are  sul^ected  merely  to  some 
slight  punishment,  as,  a  trifling  fine  or  a  few  months'  impriioinnentf 
just  enough  to  give  them  the  merit  of  suffering  for  religion's  sake. 
(p.  14i.)  In  many  cases  the  police-olKcers  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter until  it  is  over ;  and  as  the  perpetrators  are  under  no  obligation  to 
give  previous  intimation,  they  only  do  so  when  they  wish  to  nave  the 
formal  license  and  sanction  of  Government  for  Uieir  barbarity.  It 
may  be  readily  imagined  that  there  are  many  instances  which  never 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  at  all.  In  those  that  do  reach 
k,  almoat  every  page  of  this  report  shows  that  the  magistrates  do  not 
lake  the  trouble  to  supply  the  necessary  information.  And  the  supe« 
rior  authorities  show  a  disposition  to  connive  at  the  practice  rather 
than  to  put  an  end  to  it,  from  nothing  else  than  a  cowardly  appTehen- 
tion  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  interfere  with  any  thing  wearing 
the  mask  of  religion. 

Although  the  negligence  of  the  judicial  authorities,  so  often  com- 
plained of  in  the  present  papers,  (pp.  77, 78, 79, 80,  l40, 141 ,  142, 143/ 
144,  146,  &c.,)  proves  too  strongly  that  long  familiarity  with  tHese 
enormitiee  is  fatally  reooncili|ig  many  of  the  BrltiBb  rulej^  of  India  to 
.the  existence  <^  tha  practice ;  yet  all,  whose  feelings  are  not  by  habit 
Mealed  into  indifference,  vote  for  its  immediate  abolition.  As  the 
ofwiion  of  men  who  have  had  such  opportunities  of  judging  from  ex*> 
perienoe  of  the  Native  character,  is  highly  important,  we  shall  here 
collect  them  together  from  these  documents.  Mr.  Gordon  Pofbes, 
fourth  Judge  of  the  Calcutta  Court  of  Circuit,  (p.  19,)  <^ex[Nre&>ed 
his  concurrence  in  the  opinion  which  he  found  to  prevail  among  the 
judicial  bflicera  at  the  stations  visited  by  him,  'that  the  practice  of 
Hiwkio  women  burning  themselves  on  the  funeral-piles  of  their  d«^ 
gjupd  husbands,  if  prohibited  by  Qovernment,  might  bcf  effectually 
•uppreMed,  withoui  apfrehenzum  of  any  serious  obstacles.'  '^   On 
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Ms,  Mr.  Harrington,  wbo  has  risen  to  the  highest  judicial  dignity, 
and  is  now  a  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Bengal,  says,  (p.  20,) 
**  I  feel  disposed  to  concur  with  Mr.  Forbes,  and  the  local  judicial 
officers  consulted  by  him,  on  the  facility  and  tafeiy  with  which  a 
practice  so  repugnant  to  humanity  may  be  suppressed  by  law,  if  it 
should  be  deemed  iTuUspensably  necestaryj*  Mr.  Harrington  then, 
however,  (May  1822,)  was  more  disposed  to  let  it  alone,  or  merely 
restrain  what  he  calls  the  *^  nrarderous  abuses  **  of  it,  or  deviations 
from  the  regular  practice ;  as  if  it  were  not  itself  wholly  a  '<  murder- 
ous abuse.''  He  therefore  proposed  enacting  a  law  to  regulate  the 
practice,  by  rendering  it  imperative  on  near  relatives  concerned  in  it, 
to  give  previous  notice  of  an  intended  sacrifice  to  the  magistrate,  and 
to  punish  them  if  it  were  not  licensed,  or  perfectly  in  rule.  This  had 
been  proposed  so  hi  back  as  1817 ;  but  the  Government,  although  it 
had  dmost  sanctioned  it  then,  is  still  too  timid  in  well-doing  to  carry 
even  this  half-measure  into  effect.  Mr.  Smith,  second  Judge  of  the 
Nizamut  Adawlut,  has  on  this  subject  pronounced  an  opinion,  (p. 
148,)  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  at  full  length,  both  on  account 
of  the  high  talents  of  its  author,  and  the  sentiments  it  contains,  which, 
for  firmness  and  dignity,  are  worthy  of  a  British  judge.  His  minute 
is  as  follows  :— 

The  second  Judge  has,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  his  opinion  to 
Government,  that  the  practice  of  suttee  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  it 
mav  be  abolished  with  perfect  safety. 

He  cannot  therefore  subscribe  to  any  instructions  that  have  a  tendency  to 
modify,  systematize,  or  legalize  the  usage,  or  that  appear  to  regard  a  legal 
suttee  as  at  all  better  than  an  illegal  one. 

He  is  convinced,  that  if  this  mode  of  issuing  orders  under  the  sanction  of 
Government  to  regulate  suttees  is  continued,  the  practice  will  take  such 
deep  root,  under  the  authority  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  country,  that  to 
^radicate  it  will  become  impossible. 

He  proposes,  that  all  the  existing  circular  orders  regardinff  suttees  be 
annulled ;  that  no  more  reports  on  the  subject  be  furnished,  ana  that  Ilegu- 
lation  VUT.  of  1799,  be  enforced  against  suttees,  whether  by  the  shaster 
lepl  or  illegal ;  or  if  that  law  be  deemed  too  severe  for  the  present,  let  a 
milder  law  be  fhuned,  making  it  pimishable  by  temporary  imprisonment, 
10  assist  in  any  suttee- whatever,  whether  by  the  shaster  it  be  legal  or  illegri. 

siiould  even  this  be  deemed  hazardous,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the 
Hindoos  to  themselves  upon  tlie  subject,  as  being  a  rite  which  it  would  be 
disgraceful  to  us  to  countenance,  and  dangerous  to  our  empire  to  forbid. 
The  usage  will  be  much  more  likely  to  fall  into  disuse,  under  a  total  neglect 
on  the  part  of  Government,  than  under  the  present  system  of  attention  and 
inc^uiry,  whidi  serves  but  to  keep  the  feehngs  of  the  Hindoo  population 
alive  upon  the  point,  and  to  give  a  sort  of  interest  and  celebrity  to  tlie 
sacrifice,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  fiivourable  to  its  continuance  and 
extension. 

In  this  opinion,  the  third  Judge,  (J.  T.  Shakespear,  Esq.,)  eoncun, 
and  advi^  a  regulation  prohibiting  suttees  throughout  the  country. 
The  fifth  Judge,  (W.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that 
our  present  mode  of  interference  has  *'  a  positively  pemicioiis  ten* 
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dtenoy/'  and  i§  convinced,  that  we  ought  either  to  abolish  the  prac^ 
tice  at  once,  or  let  it  alone  altogether.  The  officiating  Judge,  (J. 
Ahmiitj,  Esq.,)  ^is  equally  dedded  with  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Shake- 
q^ear,  that  the  proper  course  ia  to  prohibit  the  practice  at  once,  and 
inake  thoee  oonceriied  in  it  puxashable  by  law ;  which  is  preferable, 
he  thinks,  to  ^  having  recoorse  to  any  partial  or  direct  means  to 
repress  it  gFadnally,  even  if  such  a  result  could  be  reasonably  expected 
to  eBSii€«*'  Mr.  Hanington,  himself,  the  bead  of  the  court,  was  of 
the  same  opinion  with  the  other  Judges,  as  to  the  fi&cility  and  pro- 
priety of  abolition,  provided  attempts  to  regulate  it  proved  ineffee* 
tual.  **^  In  such  a  state  of  things/  says  he,  '*  I  could  not  hesilBte 
to  adopt  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  second  Judge  of  the  Nisamut 
Adawlut,  (Mr.  C.  Smith,)  that  the  toleration  <^  Uie  ptaetioe  of  sut- 
tees is  a  reproach  to  our  Government ;  and  even  now  I  am  disposed  to 
agree  with  him,  that  tke  entire  and  immediate  abolOum  oftt  would 
he  attended  with  no  sort  of  danger'* 

Mr.  Melville,  Magistrate  at  Ghaseepore,  requested  permission 
from  his  superiors  to  suppress  the  practice  in  that  sillah,  saying, 
**  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  people 
would  be  very  well  pleased  to  have  so  good  a  reason,  as  an  order  of 
Government  would  afford,  for  entirely  giving  up  the  performance  of 
the  rite."  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  such  a  feeling :  as  then 
every  female  might  claim  the  merit  of  having  intended  to  sacrifice 
herself,  without  undergoing  the  pains  and  su&ring.  As  this  gentle- 
man proposed  to  make  a  trial  of  the  abolition,  first,  in  a  few  districts 
where  the  practice  was  neither  very  frequent  nor  very  rare ;  and  then, 
guided  by  experience,  to  extend  the  interdict  by  degrees  to  the  rest ; 
be  thought  Ohaieepore  a  pn^r  place  for  an  experiment  '^  Another 
Mason,*'  says  he,  '*  for  connnencing  here  is,  that  there  are  precedents 
for  an  interference,  somewhat  similar  to  the  cases  of  Koorhs,  Dhuma, 
and  Rajekoomars,  killing  their  female  children,  prohibited  by  Regu- 
lation XXI.  1995.  I  never  beard  that  any  of  these  rules  occasioned 
the  slightest  dissatis&ction."  He  adds,  "  I  do  not  think  any  new 
rules  or  regulations  upon  the  subject  are  requisite.  Under  the  Mo- 
hammedan law,  I  conceive,  any  person  aiding  and  abetting  another 
in  eommitting  suicide,  would  be  punishable :  alt*  I  wish  for,  is;  per- 
mission to  carry  into  executioB  laws  which  have  been  hitherto  dor- 
mant." So,  the  Mohammedan  laws  against  murder  became  dormant 
sader  British  rulers,  who  are  solicited  in  vain  to  allow  them  to  be 
cnCnroed!! 

Again,  in  the  repcMrt  from  the  division  of  Patna,  the  Magistrate, 
Mr.  Lambert,  says,  (pp.  122,  148,)  "  From  the  inquiries  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make  on  the  subject  of  suttees,  during  the  last  two  years, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  an  opinion,  that  in  this  district  it  would  not 
be  attended  with  any  dissatisfaction,  of  a  dangerous  nature,  if  the 
Goverament  should  deem  it  proper  to  prohibit  this  lamentable  custom 
ahogether.  It  even  appears  to  me  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
generally,  are  prepared  to  hear  of  such  a  prohibition."  In  short, 
aceofdiDg  to  the  reports  before  us,  the  testimony  of  the  judicial 
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oUerven  ia  the  Beagal  provinces  is  alnioet  quitfe  UDanimoos  aA  to  the 
safety  and  propriety  of  instant  abolitioo. 

Taking  a  view  now  of  the  evidence  from  the  opposite  side  of  India, 
Mr.  Pelly,  Magistrate  of  the  Southern  Concan*  after  stating,  that 
what  had  been  already  done  by  the  British  Govemment  regarding 
suttees,  had  given  the  practice  "  a  stamp  of  illegality  it  never  before 
possessed,"  he  says,  '*  I  have  ahready  recorded  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
if  it  were  thought  desirable  to  suppress  the  practice  by  coercion,  it 
inight  safely  and  e&ctually  be  accomplished  in  the  Southern  Con* 
jcan."  Is  it  not.  "  desirable,"  most  humane  magis^te,  to  put  a  stop 
to  a  system  of  infamous  cruelly,  when  it  can  be  done  with  "  safety  "  ? 
No  I  he.  think#  it  better  to  sufifer  the  practice  to  decline  gradually 
through  the  "  natural  leaning  of  mankind  to  the.  will  of  those  in 
power,  combined  with  a  steady  but  not  karsk  discountemmce  (rather 
tha^  active  interference  in  suppression)  of  these  horrible  sacrifices,? 
**  till  in  time  they  may  altogether  cease;"  '^though,"  he  adds,  "  it 
•must  be  confessed,  that  tliis  is  little  more  than  mere  speculation."  On 
this  mere  speculation,  every  way  improbable,  he  is  willing  to  sanction 
a  scries  of  awful  atrocities  for  ages  to  come,  and  would  have  us  not 
even  frown  upon  their  authors,  although  they  may  be  stopped  with 
safety.     This  is  a  specimen  of  the  humanity  of  an  Indian  ruler  1 

Captain  Robertson,  Collector  of  Poonah,  states,  (p.  167,)  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  private  sentiments  of  the  best-educated  Brahmins, 
that  they  are  against  the  prevailing  practice*  Having,  with  a  view 
to  its  suppression,  summoned  the  most  learned  and  leading  shastrees 
(doctors  of  Hindoo  law)  to  a  conferenoe  on  the  subject,  he  states, 
that  "  before  their  arrival,  I  learnt  that  there  was  a  strong  party  in 
my  favour ;  and  I  expected  no  less,  from  my  own  knowled^  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  best  educated  Brahmins  as  to  suttees.  The  feeling, 
I  might  almost  say,  is  general  to  stop  them ;  and  it  was  hinted  to 
me,  through  various  respectable  channels,  tliat  although  a  show  of 
discontent  would  be  exhibited,  an  order  of  Government  to  prevent 
their  continuance  would  be  a  most  palatable  measure."  The  result 
.of  the  conference  was,  the  general  consent  of  the  Natives  that  the 
funeral-pile  should,  in  future,  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  woman  at  perfect  liberty  totecape  from  it,  should  her  reso* 
iution  fail  her ;  this  being  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
shasters,  which  agree,  that  if  the  woman  suffer  against  her  will,  the 
sacrifice  has  no  virtue  in  it,  as  an  act  perfonrod  by  compulsion 
merits  no  reward  either  in  earth  or  heaven.  Few  women,  it  was 
supposed,  would  venture  to  put  their  courage  to  so  severe  a  test,  when 
they  must  run  tlie  risk  of  disgracing  themselves  by  failure.  To  dis- 
courage them  the  more  from  the  hazardous  attempt,  it  was  settled 
that  those  who  should  make  it  and  fail,  were  thenceforth  to  live  as 
outcasts.  Captain  Robertson  clogged  .the  new  regulation  with  this 
wingt  (exceeding  the  Hindoo  law  itself  in  severity,)  to  reconcile  the 
advocates  of  female  sacrifice  to  the  new  mode  of  constructing  the 
pile ;  this  moral  restraint  forming  some  kind  of  substitute  for  the 
physical  restraint  taken  ,away.    Such  a  oompromise  with  crime  is 
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•cutely  not  a  Itttle  disf^raoeliil  to  a  Chritdaa  Oov^rmnent'  It  is  witfi 
truth  observed »  in  the  letter  of  the  Bombay  Council,  (p.  195,)  that 
*'  to  compel  a  woman,  who  retracts  after  entering  the  pile,  to  live  an 
outcast  Irom  society,  on  the  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  inhabited 
towns  and  nUages,  is  rather  calculated  to  encourage  than  to  check  the 
practice."  Such,  however,  is  the  regulation  they  have  sanctioned  to 
humour  their  murder-loving  subjects ;  but  a  hope  is  held  out,  that 
after  some  years  they  may  perhaps  venture  to  mitigate  this  new 
aggravation  of  former  cruelty.  Delectite  as  this  measure  is,  there  k 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  it  were  generally  introduced,  and  the 
hiw  were  strictly  enforced,  that  the  sacrifice  should  only  be  performed 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  shaster,  the  practice  would  be 
thereby  very  greatly  diminished ;  (p»  204 ;)  but  the  Government 
have  not  courage  to  do  this  much,  unless  with  the  entire  concurrence 
of  the  ignorant  bigots  who  violate  the  principles  of  their  own  faith. 
'*  We  consider  it  expedient,  (they  say,)  before  sanctioning  or  rendering 
the  order  general,  that  it  should  be  ascertained  to  be,  not  only  con* 
formable  to  the  ancient  shasters,  but,  in  some  deg^ree,  consonaat  t6 
iht  present  opinions  of  the  peq>le.*'  (p.  163.)  In  another  place,  (p. 
183,)  the  Bombay  Government  allows  *' general  o|Hniou  or  custom,'* 
in  favour  of  a  particular  species  of  murder,  to  bo  a  complete  justifi- 
cation of  the  perpetrators. 

In  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  practice,  we  shall  only  farther  quote 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  T.  Barnard,  given  in  the  '  Bombay  Judicial  Con- 
sultations' (p.  209).  He  says :  <'  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  practice  prevails,  the  classes  interested  therein,  the  number  of 
instances,  and  the  conduct  of  the  community  in  their  oomnranications 
both  with  the  magistrates  and  with  each  other  on  such  occasions,  as 
well  as  the  impressions  generally  enteitained,  convince  me  that  there 
wnfew  cases  in  which  evil  would  ensue  from  prohibition  and  coercive 
prevention ;  *'  and  again,  that  he  "  apprehends  no  harm  £rom  pre- 
veoung  it  even  by  force."  He  therefore  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  preventive  system  by  means  of  the  police,  but  dissuades  the  in-* 
fltction  of  punishment  on  those  who  may  elude  its  authority.  This 
gentle  remedy,  too,  the  Indian  Government  has  rejected,  (p.  210.) 

But  while  the  most  experienced  magistrates  in  so  many  diffisrent 
provinces,  and  the  highest  judicial  authorities  in  the  country,  concur 
so  unanimously  that  the  practice  may  be  put  an  end  to,  without 
almost  any  danger  whatever,  (we  might  say  with  perfect  safety,)  who, 
it  will  be  asked,  are  those  Uiat  raise  their  voice  for  upholding  a  sys- 
tem so  repugnant  to  reason  and  humanity  ?  Where  does  this  enormity 
find  patrons  and  defenders  to  prolong  its  existence  ?  In  those  high 
and  mighty  personages,  Governors  Elphinstone  and  Amherst !  They 
who  have  erewhilo  distinguished  themselves  as  the  persecutors  of 
freedom  of  opinion  in  the  East,  by  arbitrarily  banishing  their  'fellow- 
subjects,  are  now  earning  fresh  laurels  as  the  champions  of  the 
glorious  cause  €f(  female-immolation !  Let  us  see,  then,  what  are  the 
weapons  with  which  they  bravely  attempt  to  maintain  this  ancient 
fortress  of  superstitloo  and  barbarity,  by  others  abandoned  as  un  • 
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tenable.  It  u.of  importance  to  examine  the  reawms  which  they 
assign  for  setting  up  their  opinion  against  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  best  authorities,  as  to  the  safety  of  abolition.  To  begin  with 
Ajax  the  less  of  Bombay,  before  we  venture  to  encoiuiter  the  mighty 
Telamon  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Elphinstone  says  in  his  Minute,  (p.  184, 
subscribed  to  by  Mr.  Goodwin,)  in  reference  to  Captain  Robertson's 
snccessful  refonn  of  the  practice : 

*'  It  is  certainly  desirable  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the  way  of 
self-immolation  that  can  be  introduced  consistently  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  people ;  but  we  must  not  infer  from  the  mere  circumstance  of 
their  silence,  that  they  are  at  all  contented  with  our  innovations.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  summary,  that  when  the  people  of 
the  Concan  thought  our  Government  did  not  approve  of  suttees,  [foofe 
that  they  were  to  think  so !]  they  disclosed  no  feelings  that  led  the 
gentlemen  on  the  spot  to  think  they  were  dissatisfied,  yet  at  that  time 
the  Deccan  wa9 filled  with  their  complaints.  Similar  measures  were 
apprehended  there,  and  many  applications  were  made  to  me  for  satis- 
faction on  that  head." 

This  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  his  famous  certificate  to  the  un- 
bounded popularity  of  the  unpopular  administration  of  the  late  John 
Adam,  whose  conduct  **  every  frot/j^'*  praised,  and  whose  praises 
''  nothing  could  exceed,**  discussed  on  a  former  occasion.'  Here, 
again,  we  have  the  same  inconsistency  of  statement,  and  the  same 
sweeping  generalities  of  expression.  '^  The  Deccan  was  filled  with 
complaints,'*  but.  wonderful  to  relate,  the  gentlemen  on  the  spot  did 
not  hear  the  least  whisper  of  dissatisfaction.  Mr.  Elphinstone  alone 
professes  to  know  what  nobody  else  ever  divined ;  but  how  could  such 
information  reach  him,  unless  through  the  usual  official  channels  ?  If 
their  reports  bear  out  the  assertion,  that  the  Deccan  was  ^^  filled  with 
complaints,"  why  are  they  not  presented  to  us  ?  Reference  is  made  to 
*'  an  accompanying  summary ; "  but  where  is  that  *'  summary,"  or  on 
what  authority  does  it  rest  ?  Are  we  to  discard  all  the  authentic  evi- 
dence before  us,  resting  on  the  official  character  of  known  individuals, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  on  the  authority  of  an  unknown  docu- 
ment, without  name  or  title,  beUeve  that  murmurings  of  discontent 
inundated  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula  ?  Before  we  yield 
any  credence  to  such  a  story,  Mr.  Elphinstone  must  favour  us  with  the 
particulars  of  those  applications  to  him  in  behalf  of  female  sacrifices, 
upon  which  he  prolesses  to  ground  his  opinion.  And  if,  from  a  few 
instances  of  com{^aint,  he  be  proved  guilty  (as  we  believe  him  to  be) 
of  using  the  extravagant  hyperbole  that  complaint8^//«e{  the  Deccan, 
let  him  reflect  that  such  a  misrepresentation  in  his  preseiit  high  office 
must,  by  prolonging  this  atrocious  practice,  be  the  cause  of  infinitely 
more  cruelty,  and  more  murders,  than  if  he  were  to  perjure  himself  a 
thousand  time^  in  a  court  of  justice  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  his  fel« 
low-creatureSi 
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We  cone  now  to  the  reasonft  asngaed  by  Lord  Amherst  (with  the 
advice  of  his  wise  councillors,  Sir  Edward  Paget  and  Mr.  John 
Fendall,)  for  coDtioning*  the  practice.  They  first  complain  (p.  7)  of 
the  difficalty  of  obtaining  correct  information  as  to  Native  modes  of 
thinking  and  feeling,  and  consequently  of  legislating  on  such  subjects. 
This  is  a  highly-consistent  complaint  from  those  who,  by  putting 
down  the  press,  have  stopped  up  the  only  channel  through  which  they 
could  become  acquainted  with  the  undisguised  feelings  of  their  sub- 
jects. Having  done  this,  they  tell  the  Court  of  Directors,  *'  Yon  nrast 
be  fully  aware  of  the  peculiar  disadvantages  under  which  your  ser- 
vants here  most  conduct  their  inquiries  on  such  subjects."  Un- 
doubtedly, the  court  and  the  nation  are  fully  convinced  of  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  those  who  now  govern  India ;  and  that  this  ig- 
norance IS  the  more  culpable,  b^use  it  is  wilful,  in  those  who 
extinguished  in  their  dominions  the  light  of  truth.  By  an  express 
law  they  prohibited  discussions  on  religious  subjects,  which  would 
have  had  a  tendency  to  show  what  the  Native  feeling  really  was ; 
and  lest  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  should  be  taught  to  despise  and 
loathe  their  follies,  Lord  Amherst  is  (p.  154)  ''  particularly  anxious 
that  all  severity  of  remark  should  be  avoided."  They  must  not  be 
told  that  these  sacrifices  are  contrary  to  their  religion,  irrational,  and 
inhuman ;  but,  perhaps,  the  magistrates  to  whom  these  orders  are 
addressed,  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  ''improper"  and  ''un- 
becoming," or  by  some  gentler  epithet.  By  following  this  base  course 
of  cowajndly  acquiescence,  it  is  easy  for  those  who  love  darkness  rather 
than  light,  to  remain  in  ignorance,  since  the  persons  who  would 
ascertain  the  truth  arc  deterred  from  acting  or  speaking  out.  But  is 
a  ruler  who  chooses  to  shut  his  eyes  against  the  truUi,  ther^y  relieved 
from  the  responsibility  of  all  murders  which  his  wilful  ignorance  suf- 
fers to  be  perpetrated  ? 

Lord  Amherst,  liowever,  takes  upon  him  to  say,  (hat  as  "  the  well- 
meant  and  zealous  attempts  of  Europeans  to  dissuade  from,  and  to 
discourage  the  performance  of,  the  rite,  would  appear  to  have  heett 
almost  uniformly  unsuccessful,"  this  fact  "  proves  but  too  strongly 
that  eveu  the  best*informed  classes  of  the  Hindoo  population  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  recognise  the  prc^riety  of  abolishing  the 
rite."  Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  many  cases  of  intended 
suttees  having  been  successfully  dissuaded  by  the  Natives  themselves : 
at  page  122,  seven  instances  are  mentioned,  and  there  'have  been 
numerous  others.  But  if  not  one  Ufe  had  been  saved  by  the  persua- 
sions of  Europeans,  or  others,  it  would  not  prove  that  "the  best- 
iofiomed  classes"  are  not  prepared  to  abrogate* the  rite,  unless  it  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  perpetrators  of  these  sacrifices  are  the  best- 
informed  classes !  This  seems  to  be  I^ord  Amherst's  doctrine ;  and 
in  the  same  paragraph  he  says :  "  Were  we  not  guided  by  the  senti- 
ments which  we  happen  to  know  exist  generally  ntnong  the  higher 
claMesof  Natives,  at  the  place  most  favourable  for  ascertaining  their 
real  sentiments,  (we  mean  at  the  Presidency,)  we  should  indeed 
almost  despair  of  seeing  the  suppression  of  the  practice."  The  "higher 
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elass6«,'*  th«ii»  V«  diipoeed  to  put  sa  end  to  it,  Iwt  ike «'  bett-idfdrmed 
claBaea''  mre not ;  therefore  the  higher  claiies,  the  enemies  of  hvineii' 
aiM^rifioei,  lune  not,  in  Lord  AmherBt's  opinion,  the  ^*  best  infbraied  "  f 
Rammohun  Roy  tad  hia  followers,  who  hate  laboured  to  eonvert  their 
countrymen  from  their  abominable  tuperalitions,  are  set  down  HBHAg 
the  ignorant;  their  publications  are  suppressed  by  authorfty;  and 
theu  the  Government,  which  patronises  suttees,  audaciously  asserts,' 
that  it  has  the  talents  and  learning  of  the  Hindoos  on  its  side. 
Judging  from  the  castes  of  the  yictims,  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
Soodura,  or  the  lowest  grade  of  the  people ;  as  shown  by  the  latest 
returns  for  1823,  which  are:  ''  Brahmins^  234^  Khytree,  35  ;  Brse, 
14 ;  Soodurs,  292."  Those  of  the  first  caste  bear  a  large  propor^R, 
it  is  Uue;  but  as  many  of  them  are  mendicant  priests,  or  family  goo- 
soos,  who  live  by  superstition,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
do  every  thing  to  encourage  it  in  their  own  famihes.  Among  the 
Khytrees,  however,  or  military  caste,  and  the  Bysee,  or  husband* 
nieOf  the  most  important  professions  in  a  nation,  the  practice,  it 
appears,  ia  almost  extinct. 

His  Lordship's  next  reason  fbr  continuing  the  practice  of  human 
sacrifices,  is,  that  **  the  plans  recently  adopted  to  encourage  Native 
education,  depend  in  no  small  degree  fbr  success  on  the  scrupulous 
exclusion  of  all  reference  to  religious  subjects  *' !  What  connexion  is 
there  between  the  education  of  children  and  the  burning  of  old 
women  ?  The  ''scrupulous  exclusion  *'  should  be  in  the  plans  them* 
selves  ;  which,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  system  of  instruction  pursu^  by  the  Church  Missionary  and  other 
societies,  trho  have  taken  (he  lead  in  promoting  Native  education.  As 
another  apology  for  the  practice,  his  Lordship  says,  we  have  ''  safely 
and  quietly  ascertained  its  extent,  and  guarded  against  violence  being 
offered  to  the  victims  of  it."  His  Lordship's  gross  ignorance  of  the* 
country  he  undertakes  to  govern,  ctin  be  the  only  excuse  for  a  state- 
ment so  entirely  false.  There  is  scarce  one  of  the  sixty  mHHons 
under  his  rule  but  knows  that  violence  or  force  is  notoriously  used 
upon  the  victims.  Another  ground  alleged  by  his  Lordship  fbr  non- 
interference, is,  that  the  practice  is  declining  of  Itself.  We  shall, 
therefore,  submit  die  returns  from  the  different  districts  :— *- 


Years    .    .    . 

Calcutta  Divisioa    •    . 

Cuttack 

Dacca  Division   .     .     . 
Moorebedabad  Division 
Patna  Division    .    .    . 
JBareilly  DivUioa     .    . 
Benares  DivUion    .     . 

1817. 

181& 

1819. 

1820. 

mi. 

1822. 

1823. 

428 
14 
52 
42 
49 
19 

103 

533 
11 
58 
30 
57 
13 

137 

388 
33 
55 
25 
46 
17 
92 

337 
33 
51 
21 
42 
20 

103 

364 
28 
52 
12 
69 
15 

114 

30A 

22 

70 

16 

102 

40 
13 
49 
12 
121 

707 

839 

65a 

607 

654 

583 

575 
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Tlmwia  mdently  a  great  fluctMitioa,  but  "wf  ttei^j  dioii))U|ioB  | 
V)d  taking  tbe  nM6t  favourable  view  of  it,  no  euch  decf  ease  as  to  pre* 
■eat,  a  hope  of  ceesatkm  for  ages  to  come.  To  wait  for  such  aa  eveal 
till  the  people  become  suffioieotly  enlightened  as  to  give  it  up  of  tbemn 
selvesy  IS  to  wait  till  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  flow  by  ;  since  even  in 
this  country,  not  a  century  ago,  the  laws  condejaaned  innecent  women 
to  the  flames  .under  the  charge  of  witchcraft ;  for  which  fictitious  cdme 
they  would  svffejr  still,  as  an  occuneaoe  of  the  present  year  protes^  if 
the  laws  did  not  protect  them  from  the  mad  fury  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.  And  what  have  the  rulers  o^  India  done  to  enlighten 
their  subjepts,  (by  bestowing  on  them  a  £Mthing  a  head  yearly  foi 
education,  and  suppressing  all  freedom  of  discusdon  I)  that  there 
should  not  be  the  same  need  of  using  for^e  there  to  repress  by  law  the 
atrocities  of  superstition,  as  in  Eoghuid  ? 

A  grand  reason  assigned  by  Lord  Amherst  and  Sir  Edward  Paget 
for  non-interference  is  the  foUowing :  (p,  7,y^**  We  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Natives  the  great  redeeming  point  in 
our  Goyemment,  Uie  circumstance  which  reconciles  them  above  all 
others  to  the  manifold,  inconveniences  of  foreign  rule,  is  the  scrupu* 
lous  regard  we  have  paid  to  their  customs  and  pr^udices.  It  would 
be  with  extreme  reluQtance  that  we  adopted  any  measures  tending  to 
unsettle  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  us/'  They  write  this  on  the 
dd  of  December,  exactly  a  month  after  they  had  oniered  the  lamentn 
ble  massacre  of  the  47th  r^ment  of  Native  Infantry,  many  of  them 
Brahmip^,  whose  lives  are  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoos.  While 
the  blood  of  this  holy  tribe  is  yet  reeking  on  the  plaips  of  Barrack- 
pore,  Sir  Edward  Paget  and  Lord  Amherst  assert :  '*  We  have  scrupu-. 
lously  regarded  the  prejudices  of  our  subjects/'  They  think  nothing  of 
violatii^  these  pr^dioe^  by  wholesale  daughter,  or  by  hapging  and 
gibbetting  those,  to  touch  a  hair  of  whose  heads  the  Hindoos  regard 
as  the  most  heinous  and  uqexpiable  of  sacrileges,  this  being  one  of 
the  most  solemn  doctrines  of  Uieir  fctith.  But  with  rea^OQ  and  hu^ 
manity  on  their  side,  they  cannot  venture  to  contradict  some  inferioc 
authorities  by  saving  wretched  females  from  a  miserable  death. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  jprofits  of  the 
Hindoo  temples,  thus  defrauding  the  Brahnuns  of  the  fruits  of  their 
superstition ;  but  they  see  no  profit  in  saving  human  victims  from 
the  flames ;  and  here  d^y  have  '*  a  scrupulous  regard  to  Native  cus* 
toms  and  pr^udices." 

In  order  to  elude  the  force  of  the  general  concurrence  of  the  judl* 
cial  and  magisterial  reports,  as  to  the  safety  and  expediency  of  abo« 
lishing  the  practice.  Lord  Amherst  says:  (p.  153.)  "  To  show  how 
inconclusive  such  communications  must  be  in  satiiiying  Government, 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  point  which  appears  to  be.  of  more 
importance  and  delicacy  than  any  other  involved  in  the  whole  qqes- 
rioD,  vix.  the  probable  effect  of  any  prohibitory  measures  on  the 
Native  army,  has  not  hitherto  been  touched  upon  at  all  in  any  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  submitted  to  Government.*'    Is  not  this  a 
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pTOoi  that  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  dreamt  that  the  Native  army 
would  care  any  thing  at  all  about  the  matter  ?  But  if  reports  re« 
specting  the  opinions  of  the  sepoys  on  this  subject  are  wanted,  they 
should  be  required  from  their  officers,  not  from  judges  or  magistrates, 
who  have  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them.*  This 
starting  at  a  shadow,  however,  was  extremely  natural  in  one  who 
was  cx)nscious  that,  within  a  few  weeks,  he  had  done  a  deed  which 
the  Native  army  may  long  remember  to  our  sorrow.  His  Lordshijp 
would  willingly  compound  with  their  outraged  feelings  for  his 
slaughter  of  their  comrades,  by  suffering  them  and  their  countrymen 
to  go  on  murdering  their  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters.  Strange 
compromise  this  between  a  Christian  despot  and  his  heathen  soldiery  I 
but  we  believe  the  latter  will  regard  the  proffered  terms  with  disdain. 
According  to  these  returns,  out  of  575  suttees,  only  thirty-five  be- 
longed to  the  Khy tree  or  military  caste ;  or  hardly  one  in  sixteen  ;  of 
these,  not  more  than  three  appear  to  have  been  the  widows  of  per** 
sons  who  had  ever  been  connected  with  the  army ;  lastly,  not  even 
one  wife  of  a  sepoy  in  our  service !  Whence,  then,  Lord  Amherst's 
fright  about  the  Native  army,  unless  he  felt  conscious  that  he  had 
already  done  too  much  to  fill  it  with  disaffection  ?  Hence,  liis  con- 
clusion, (p.  154,)  that  **  the  actual  state  of  our  external  relations  and 
internal  conditions,  are  such  as  to  render  it  manifestly  impolitic 
and  inexpedient  to  interfere  further  at  the  present  moment."  His 
fright  and  terror,  at  the  danger  in  which  he  had  involved  the  state 
by  his  "  external"  wars  and  "  internal"  massacres,  seem  to  have 
disordered  his  intellect,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  passage  which 
follows : 

'^  In  conformity  with  the  desire  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, his  Lordship  iu  Council  requests  that  the  Court  of  Nizamut 
Adawlut  vfUl  prohibit  akt  returtis  being  made  from  those  districts 
where  the  practice  has  not  been  found  to  exist.  Should  any  case^ 
however,  hereafter  occur,  it  will  of  course  be  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate to  report  it  after  the  usual  manner." 

This,  under  date  of  the  3d  of  December,  is  surely  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  reports  current  in  Calcutta,  respecting  the  state  of 
his  Lordship's  mind  after  the  massacre  of  Barrackpore.  If  any  per- 
son of  less  rank  than  a  Governor-General  were  to  talk  so  incohe- 
rently, it  would  be  time  for  his  friends  to  think  of  suing  out  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy.  It  is  another  lanientablc  proof  of  the  small  amount 
of  wisdom  by  which  the  world  is  governed.  In  beholding  tlie  destiny 
of  sixty  millions  of  human  beings  consigned  to  such  hands,  we  can- 
not help  lamenting  the  unhappy  fate  of  mankind,— continually  plunged 
by  their  blind  leaders  into  a  deeper  gulf  of  darkness  and  misery. 

*  Unless  some  special  cause  be  assigned  why  the  army  should  l)e  mure 
attached  to  the  rite  than  the  iMxIy  of  the  people;  the  one  is  a  test  of  the  other  ; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  Judicial  authorities  as  to  the  safct}'  of  ubolition,  must 
,  thertfort  a^ply  equally  to  both. 
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Having  now  given  both  sides  of  the  question :  on  one  side,  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  Lord  Amherst,  and  then  two  or  three  other  wise  men  of 
the  East  who  have  the  honour  of  being  their  councillors ;  on  the  other, 
the  coocarring  voice  of  the  bulk  of  the  learning,  and  talent^  and  expe- 
rience in  the  Company's  service ;  we  shall  briefly  state  our  own  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  these  horrid  sacrifices  might  be  abolished  with 
ei»e  and  safety. 

In  the  first  place,  who  are  the  persons  attached  to  this  rite  ?  They 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  very  lowest  classes,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  If  the  report  were  drawn 
up  properly,  classifying  them  according  to  their  income,  rank,  and 
profession,  it  would  appear  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were 
m^idicants,  common  labourers,  the  lowest  kind  of  shopkeepers,  and 
artisaDs  or  domestic  servants.  Are  a  few  hundreds  of  such  persons, 
it  may  be  asked,  to  deprive  us  of  our  empire  if  we  venture  to  punish 
their  crimes  ? 

Secondly,  What  pr<^rtion  do  they  bear  to  the  whole  population  ? 
In  Bengal,  where  the  rite  is  most  commonly  practised,  the  number 
who  bum,  compared  with  those  who  do  not  bum,  is  little  more  than 
one  in  four  hundred,  (p.  11,)  or  six  hundred  out  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  But  in  other  parts  of  India,  where  less  frequent,  it 
perhaps  does  not  occur  in  one  family  out  of  a  thousand.  Is  our  Go- 
vernment so  feeble  that,  with  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  on  our 
side,  we -cannot  venture  to  reclaim  the  thousandth  lost  sheep  to  reason 
and  humanity  ? 

Thirdly,  The  portion  of  our  subjects  principally  addicted  to  this 
practice  are  the  natives  of  Bengal,  who  have  ever  bent  in  tame  sub- 
misBion  to  the  yoke  of  every  conqueror,  as  stated  in  their  late  memo- 
rial to  the  King  of  England.*  '^  Wanting  vigour  of  body,  and  averse 
to  active  exertion,  they  remained,  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  faithfiU  to  the  existing  government,  though 
their  property  was  often  plundered,  their  religion  insulted,  and  their 
blood  wantonly  shed.*'  But  the  British  rulers  dare  not  forbid  them 
to  murder  one  another,  although  its  immense  Native  army  is  chiefly 
composed  of  men  of  the  upper  provinces,  who  hold  the  Bengalese  in 
contempt ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  among  the  whole  of  two 
or  three  thousand  sacrifices  recorded  in  these  papers,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  two  or  three  individuals  who  had  ever  been 
connected  with  the  army.  Even  in  these  three  cases  we  may  be  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  title  Havaldar  or  Holdar,  added  to  their 
names,  implies  that  the  husbands  had  once  belonged  to  the  military 
profession. 

Fourthly,  We  have  in  many  other  instances,  when  it  was  thought 
necessary,  violated  the  religious  notions  of  the  Hindoos  with  safety. 
The  venerated  Brahmins,  whose  lives  they  consider  sacred  from  human 
hand,  we  have  hanged  up  like  dogs,  and  made  their  blood  flow  in 
abundance.     We  put  a  stop  to  the  destruction  of  female  infants  in 

5  See  OrieDtal  Herald,  Vol.  V.  p.  503. 
OWmlo/  Herald,  FoU  B.  C 
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Gttzerat ;  and  at  the  other  extremity  of  pur  domiiiiooa,  the  expo$ttre 
of  children  to  alligators  at  Gunga  Saugor.  Tlie  burying  of  women 
alive  has  also  been  interdicted  with  perfect  success  and  safety* 
When  all  these  things  excited  no  commotion  or  disaffection,  why 
should  the  interdiction  of  suttees  be  dreaded?  On  these,  also, 
whatever  restraints  have  been  tried,  have  been  received  with  quiet 
submission.  Europeans,  and  others,  urged  by  humanity,  have,  in 
many  instances,  saved  the  devoted  victim ;  but  in  no  case  that  we 
ever  heard  of,  has  this  interference  been  followed  by  the  slightest  in* 
surrection  or  tumult.  What  mighty  bug*bear  is  this,  then,  that  makes 
us  shrink  back  when  honour  and  justice  call  upon  us  to  act  ?  With 
reason  and  humanity,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,,  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  numbers  and  bravery,  on  our  side,  are  we  to 
be  frightened  into  base  acquiescence  by  a  few  mendicant  priests  %9d 
paupers,  a  wretched  remnant  of  the  most  debased  part  of  the  popu- 
lation 1  Our  Mohammedan  predecessors,  whom  it  is  our  boast  to 
excel,  set  us  an  example  which  we  ought  to  blush  that  we  have  not 
the  virtue  to  fbUow.  During  their  rule,  they  made  female  •immola- 
tion murder ;  by  which  the  practice  was,  in  many  provinces,  abolished 
altogether ;  and  it  appears  to  have  survived  in  others,  merely  through 
the  corrupt  connivance  of  the  inferior  officers*  Consequently,  by  the 
''  law  and  constitution  of  India,*' (as  observed  by  a  contemporary «)  if 
that  be  Mohammedan,  the  practice  i«  at  this  day  illegal,  and  the 
dormant  powers  of  the  constitution  only  require  to  be  revived  aad 
enforced,  to  put  an  end  to  it  for  ever.  But  Governors  Amherst, 
and  Elphinstone  have  discovered  that  custom  justifies  crime.  Be- 
cause a  set  of  persons  have  been  used,  for  a  long  period,  to  commit 
murders  with  impunity,  and  have  taken  up  the  notion  that  it  is  right 
to  do  so,  therefore  they  are  to  be  treated  as  innocent.  Did  we. 
reason  in  this  way  with  respect  to  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindarees, 
who,  in  like  inanner,  from  time  immemorial,  thought  it  honourable  to 
follow  the  profession  of  plunder  and  bloodshed  f  It  would  not  have 
been  more  disgraceful  to  seek  safety,  by  becoming  the  allies  of  these 
bands  of  thieves  apd  robbers,  than  to  shelter  gangs  of  murderers  in 
OUT  own  territories,  under  the  pretence,  that  it  would  endanger  our 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  their  nefarious  trade.  The  priests  and  rela- 
tives who  join  in  it,  are  actuated  less  by  superstition,  than  by  a  cruel 
avarice  to  share  the  spoils  of  the  slaughtered  victim.  And  the  East 
India  Company  is  not  ashamed  to  derive  a  portion  of  its  revenue 
from  the  same  polluted  source.  When  the  wretched  mothers  an  to 
leave  behind  them  infant  children  under  three  years  of  age,  a  written 
obligation  (called  a  moochulkd)  is  required  from  some  one  for  their 
support,  and  this  must  be  written  on  stamped  paper-— or,  in  other 
words,  paper  paying  a  tax  to  Government.  The  Honourable  Cam- 
pany,  after  having  secured  this,  authorise  the  mother  to  be  thrown 
into  the  flames !    (See  p.  38.) 

There  is  one  light  more  under  which  this  question  ovight  to  be 
viewed.  The  miserable  situation  of  Hindoo  females,  after  the  death  of 
their  husbands,  is,  in  reality,  the  stropgest  inducement  to  commit  sui- 
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eide.  Froip  being  the  female  head  of  the  family ,  tbey  fiill  at  boce  fntn 
a  state  of  wretched  dependence  on  their  sons  and  daughters-ia-law,  of 
whom  they  hecome  drudges  or  slaves,  and  are  treated  with  the  utmost 
^rshness  and  contumely.  The  Oorernment  may  remedy  this  crying 
e?il,  without  interfering  with  any  religious  practice.  It  may  make  a 
law,  asdgning  erery  widow  a  sufiScient  maintenance  proportionate  to 
the  means  of  the  family,  and  independent  of  those  who  keq)  her  now 
in  a  state  of  aBject  servility.  Shall  we  be  told  here  sgab,  that 
Goremment  cannot  interfere  with  the  rights  of  property,  or  the  laws 
of  succession  ? — although  it  has  appropriated  to  itself  nine-tenths  of 
the  net  produce  of  the  soil,  and,  in  a  few  years,  made  a  complete 
rerolution  of  almost  all  the  property  througbout  the  country !  As  an 
exaoYple  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Company's  servants  exert  their 
pciw6r  with  respect  to  this  unhappy  race  ot  widows,  we  shaU  merely 
instance  the  recent  case  of  the  Ranees  of  Burdwan.  This,  as  is 
well  known,  is  one  of  the  largest  sumeendaries  now  remaining  in  the 
Bengal  provinces,  a  solitary  residue  of  the  princely  pwsessioni  formerly 
^jojed  by  many  natives  of  India.  On  the  death  of  the  young  Rajah, 
who  had  been  put  in  possession,  by  his  father,  of  very  extensive  pro* 
perty,  his  widows  ought  to  have  succeeded  him,  as  his  heirs,  accordinff 
to  the  Hindoo  law.  But  their  father-in-law  q>nosed  their  claim,  and 
through  his  vast  wealth  kept  the  matter  in  litigation,  by  means  of 
bribery  and  fake  evidence,  till  the  widows  were  reduced  to  despair. 
The  extensive  property  being  scattered  over  different  aillahs  and  dis- 
triets,  some  of  the  judges  decided  in  favour  of  the  widows,  others 
against  them  t  and  the  matter  might  be  kept  in  suspense  during  their 
whole  lives,  by  appeals  from  one  court  to  another,  and,  latteriy,  to  the 
King  in  Council.  Seeing  no  hope  of  a  termination  to  their  troubles,  and 
not  having  funds  to  prosecute  their  rights  against  the  Rajah  of 
Burdwan,  in  June  1824,  they  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  Bengal 
Qovemment,  praying  it  to  assign  tliem  the  means  of  subsistence.  In 
this  document,  a  copy  of  Which  has  reached  us,  they  represent  that,— • 

*'  When  the  judge  of  Hooghly,  and  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
appeal,  and  Sudder  Dewanee,  thought  proper,  by  a  summary  decree, 
to  deprive  us  of  property  to  such  vast  amount,  their  legal  knowledge 
or  humanity  might  have  suggested  to  them  to  make  provision  in  the 
same  summary  way,  that  we  should  have  left  to  us,  at  least,  the 
means  of  keeping  !n  life,  which  even  the  Hindoo  law  is  never  so 
cruel  as  to  deny  to  poor  widows.  This  being  withheld,  the  wives  of 
a  Rajah,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  quarter  of  a  lac  of 
rupees  (2,500/.  sterling)  every  month,  are  reduced  to  such  necessities^ 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  barter  all  they  have  in  the  world  for  a 
few  hundred  rupees  towards  the  subsistence  of  themselves  and 
dependants.** 

The  humane  rulers  of  British  India  did  not  deign  to  take  the  least 
notice  of  this  pathetic  appeal,  but  left  the  widows  to  starve,  unless 
the  Rajah  himself  had,  through  some  compunctious  visitiugs  of  na- 
ture, at  last  consented' to  allow  them  600  rupees  per  mepsem  for  their 
subsistence ;  a  sum  less  than  one  per  cent.,  it  is  said,  of  the  monthly 
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value  of  the  estates  of  which  they  are  defrauded.'  They  truly  say, 
*'  While  such  is  the  miserable  fate  of  Indian  females,  of  even  the 
highest  rank,  when  they  have  the  misfortune  to  survive  their  hus- 
bandsy  with  what  feelings  of  dismay  must  women  of  humbler  circum- 
stances look  forward  to  the  period  when  the  death  of  their  betrothed 
shall  expose  them  to  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  of  widowhood ; 
for  to  whom  shall  they  look  for  relief,  when  persons  so  far  their  supe- 
JTiors  despair  of  finding  protection?  And  can  we  be  surprised  that 
Hindoo  females  are  driven  to  seek  death  as  the  only  refuge  from 
their  miseries  V 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  simply  notice  the  heartless  apathy  with 
which  the  Company's  advocate  in  England,  the  *  Asiatic  Journal,' 
endeavours  to  turn  away  public  attention  from  the  subject.  It  affects 
to  have  a  delicate  loathing  at  a  thing  so  '*  uninviting"  and'' dis- 
gusting," and  says  that  its  obtrusion  upon  public  notice  is  contrary, 
forsooth,  to  good  taste.    To  extract  its  own  words  :— 

"  So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  this  subject,  that  it 
has  become  extremely  uninviting.  Evils,  though  great  and  glaring, 
the  remedies  for  which  are  difficult,  or  beset  with  danger,  often  cease 
gradually  to  be  objects  of  abhorrence  amongst  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, and  grow  stale  and  displeasing.  There  is  a  disinclination  in 
many  minds  to  grapple  with  obstacles ;  men,  accordingly,  revolt  with 
a  sort  of  disgust,  when  such  topics  are  obtruded  as  negro-slavery  or 
self-immolation  of  Hindoo  widows.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  this 
truth,  we  have  too  much  good  taite  or  good  policy  to  inflict  upon 
our  readers  more  than  a  few  facts  and  observations  suggested  and 
Bupf^ied  by  the  volume  referred  to." 

The  traffickers  in  human  ^esh,  in  the  East  or  West,  may  think  it 
very  fine  to  turn  away  with  an  affectation  of  dainty  disgust  from  the 
abominations  of  which  they  are  the  authors  or  abettors.  But  we 
trust  that  the  better  portion  of  the  British  public — those  who  have 
not  yet  bowed  down  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  iniquity  and  avarice- 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  regard  them  and  their  systems  with  the  ab- 
horrence they  deserve. 


C(£UR  DE   lion's   ADIBU  TO   PALBSTINB. 

{From « Friendship'i  Offering:) 

It  needed  not  many  arguments  to  convince  Richard  of  the  truth  of  his  situa- 
tion •  and,  indeed,  after  the  burst  of  passion,  he  set  him  calmly  down,  and  wiUi 
ffluomv  loolis.  head  depressed,  and  arms  folded  on  his  botfom,  listened  to  the 
Archbishop's  reasoning  on  the  impassibility  of  his  carrying  on  the  crusade,  when 
deserted  by  liis  companions.— TAe  Talisman. 

Jerusalem  !  for  thee,  for  thee, 

May  I  a  King  and  warrior  weep. 
And  other  kings  and  warriors  see, 

Nor  deem  my  lion-heart  asleep  ;— 
He  was  a  God  who  wept  of  old  ; 
Thou  wert  not  then  a  heathen-fold  I 
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Thiak  not,  to  look  on  Syrian  skies. 

For  Moslem  spoil,  or  gorgeons  ease, 
I  bade  mine  ancient  baimer  rise. 

And  traversed  earth,  and  braved  the  seas  ;<— 
I  have  a  realm  as  Eden  fair, 
A  thousand  woods  and  streams  are  there. 

TkoH  wert  the  lure !— Could  I  forget 

That  men  and  angels,  earth  and  heaven, 
Wliere  now  the  scomer's  foot  is  set. 

In  peace  bad  walked,  in  vengeance  striven  ? 
Could  I  forget  thy  first  estate? 
Could  I  forget  thine  after-^te? 

I  came— and  there  were  with  me  fought 

Leaders  as  noble  and  as  free, 
And  many  were  the  swords  they  brought. 

But  not  the  soul  that  lived  in  me; 
Thev  asked  for  spoil — I  did  but  crave 
To  free  thy  towers,  or  find  a  grave ! 

Oh !  were  the  strength  of  yonder  host  ^^ 

But  mine — ^were  even  my  spirit  theirs  ! 
Brief,  brief  should  be  the  Moslem's  boast, 

As  brief  the  Christian's  coward  cares  ;— . 
Yet  on  their  towers  the  cross  shall  rise. 
And  England's  *  lion  guard  the  prize ! 

Adieu,  adieu  ! — Thi?  is  a  dream 

No  waking  hour  may  render  true  ; 
Leader  and  vassal  homeward  stream, 

I,  too,  must  hence — adieu,  adieu  !— 
Must  leave  unreap'd  this  field  of  fame, 
A  victor— but  in  will  and  name. 

In  every  land  the  laurel  grows, 

And  many  a  wreath  shall  yet  be  mine,*^ 
But  Judah's  palm  and  Sharon's  rose 

Are  only  pluck 'd  in  Palestine ; 
I  dream  of  them  and  Kedron's  rill ; 
Al  as  !  the  spoiler  guards  them  still ! 

Adieu,  adieu ! — ^In  other  days. 
When  youthful  minstrels  sing  of  thee, 

Let  this  be  Coeur  de  lion's  praises- 
He  left  a  throne  to  set  thee  free ! 

Say  that  he  strove  till  hope  was  o'er, 

And  wept,  when  he  could  strive  no  more. 


AIUidiDg  to  the  royal  standard. 
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ON   THE   AFFECTATION   OP   SINGULARITY. 

There  has  in  every  age  been  a  kind  of  tacit  general  consent  be* 
tween  the  ideas  of  all  civilized  nations  that  have  flourished  together. 
Slight  shades  of  difference  there  always  must  be^  but  the  main  body 
of  notions  prevailing  at  any  particular  period,  are  cognate,  and  of 
similar  complexion.  And  it  i«  this  general  resemblance,  a  kind  of 
family-likeness,  between  the  ideas  of  contemporaries,  which  we  de- 
nominate the  spirit  of  the  age^  and  every  thing  that  is  considerably 
different  is  regarded  as  affectation  of  singularity. 

It  has  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  decided  exactly  what  degree 
of  conformity  to  public  opinions  and  manners  a  man's  duty  demands 
of  him ;  or  whether  it  be  actually  in  his  competence  to  submit  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  But  however  this  may  be,  singularity,  whether 
ajffected  or  not,  is  nearly  always  sure  to  prejudice  an  individual  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  the  singular  man  being  shunned  as  carefully, 
almost,  as  the  bad  man,  with  whom  he  is  often  confounded.  People 
do  not  understand  him.  He  is  not  one  of  themselves.  The  question 
is,  does  the  world,  in  thus  setting  its  face  against  an  individual,  act 
conformably  to  justice  ?  If  it  does,  all  singular  me^,  all  authors  of 
sects,  all,  in  short,  who  disturb  prevailing  notionS)  or  set  established 
customs  at  defiance,  are  bad  citizens. 

The  claims  made  upon  the  conformity  of  each  individual  by  the 
generality,  are  very  extensive.  Tliere  is  scarcely  an  office  or  an  act 
of  life,  however  retired  or  unimportant,  for  wliich  fashion  has  not  pre- 
scribed the  mode.  In  an  enlarged  sense,  all  mankind  perform  the 
great  functions  of  their  being  simultaneously,  as  an  army  goes  through 
its  evolutions.  Day  calls  them  from  slumber,  and  night  again  op- 
presses them  with  oblivion,  almost  all  together.  They  eat,  dress, 
sleep,  dream  at  nearly  the  same  season  of  the  day  and  night,  as  if 
they  had  entered  into  a  contract  to  suffer,  and  to  forget  their  miseries 
in  company. 

From  this  circumstance,  a  consequence  of  their  nature,  men  learis 
to  look  in  every  predicament  for  conformity  to  the  mode,  and,  when 
they  find  it  not,  or  find  it  in  a  degree  insufficient  and  inconsiderable, 
to  feel  irritation,  anger,  repugnance,  or  even  antipathy  and  hatred. 
Tis  no  matter  whether  the  hated  singularity  appear  in  great  things 
or  in  small,  for  in  either  case  it  is  understood  equally  to  indicate  a 
contempt  for  grey-headed  reverend  custom.  If  in  great  things,  it  is 
inferred  that  the  delinquent  must  nourish  his  opinions  with  viperous 
designs  against  society,  and  have  cast  them  in  some  foitudden  infers 
nal  mould,  hidden  and  unknown  to  honest  well-meaning  people.  If 
in  small,  the  world  is  provoked  to  find  itself  so  little  respected  as  to 
be  Mt  at  nought  for  mere  triies.  Add  thus»  no  peison  can  with  im- 
punity presume  to  differ  from  the  generality. 
We  have  proofs,  indeed,  before  our  eyes  daily,  in  those  striking  ma- 
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nifMUtioiii  of  feeliog  which  escape  the  tnoltitude  of  man's  deep* 
rooted  ioherent  antipathy  to  ctrangeness  of  every  kind.  A  long 
beard ;  a  gamant  of  imtuual  make,  ctt  of  unusnal  colour  t  a  dwarfish 
or  a  g^ndc  stature ;  odd^coloured  eyes ;  extreme  ugliness ;  exce8<- 
sive  strength :  all  these  caU  forth  expreesroni  of  contempt  or  aver- 
siuB.  The  reader  who  is  funiliar  with  London,  must  have  observed 
a  geatleman  nearly  eight  foet  high,  walking  about  the  streets  in  tbe 
dvsk  of  tbe  evening*  As  soon  as  his  gigantic  breast  appears  over  the 
heads  of  the  popukce,  every  eye  is  turned  up  upon  his  countenance 
noviiig  almost  in  a  line  with  the  lamps,  which  Uirow  a  brighter  light 
upon  k  than  reaehes  the  faces  bebw.  They  who  see  him  for  the 
first  time,  are  pictures  of  gaping  wonder;  and  the  innumerable 
crowds,  -the  seas  of  people  through  which  this  second  Polypheme 
wades,  «oi  breast-deep,  utter  a  murmur  of  envious  ridicule,  as  they 
nMkke  way  lor  him,  and  appear  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  monster.  But 
why  shoiild  a  man  be  laughed  at  because  his  head  is  nearer  the 
clottds  than  itma  of  any  oth^  person  among  a  million  ?  Is  it  a  crime 
to  be  tall?  Are  men  all  in  their  hearts  like  Herod,  who  cut  oflf  his 
son's  head  because  it  overtopped  his  own  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  majority  of  mankind  experience^  in  the  pre* 
seace  of  efmrj  unaccustomed  object,  an  imessy  feeling,  which  affects 
them  indesGribably.  A  mysterious  sentiment  that  there  is  something 
wrong  flutters,  as  it  were,  about  their  hearts,  and  by  degrees  becomes 
painful.  And  this  sentiment  always  recurring  as  often  as  the  irksome 
ol^ect  is  ia  sight,  the  mere  instinctive  aversion  to  pain  teaches  them 
at  length  to  shun  the  thing  which  they  know  by  experience  is  sure  to 
cause  it« 

There  are  men  whose  presence  is  painful.  Not  that  we  know  any 
iH  of  them,  or  eypect  positively  to  receive  any  injury  at  their  hands* 
What  creates  our  dislike,  and  sometimes  our  apprehension  of  danger, 
is  some  peculiar  bias  of  feature,  or  unister  expression,  a  kind  of  fin- 
ger-post set  up  by  nature  at  the  doubtful  cross-roads  of  human  cha- 
racter. Every  Idnd  of  singularity,  therefore,  in  manners  and  appear- 
ances, has  a  tendency  to  disturb,  mote  or  less,  the  intercourse  that 
shoold  subsist  between  man  and  man,  as  it  conveys  an  indication  of 
oontemptuoos  pnde,  or  secret  penuasion  of  superiority,  ofensive  in  all 
cases  to  our  haughty  self-love.  Accordbgiy,  all  those  who  slide 
easily  into  the  affections  of  men  have  a  kind  of  natural  dissimulation ; 
a  loose-jointed  riiifting  oountenance  that  adapts  itself  readily  to  the 
oocasion;  they  become  all  things  to  all  men;  they  load  their  own 
passions  about,  muzsled  like  tame  bears,  to  allure  tbe  passions  of 
oihefB»  But  this  conduct  does  not  necessarily  imply  moral  tur[^tude ; 
fer  JohB  Hampden  was  remarkable  for  masking  his  own  designs  lind 
opinions,  that  he  might  discover  those  of  otheia^  and  Atticns  valued 
Idmself  on  that  urbanity  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  which,  with 
wondtf^  vicissitude^  could  accommodate  itself  in  tiims  to  the  vanity 
of  Cicero,  the  ambition  of  Csesar,  the  truculent  fierceness  f^Sylfa,  the 
peevish  intolerable  humour  of  Ccecilius,  tlie  coarseness  of  Antony,  and 
the  virtue  aad  philgeophic  gravity  of  Brutus.   Many  persons  now 
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Imng  have  all  this  Pomponian  suavity  of  character,  and  put  k  out  ieit 
similar  interest 

As  contemporaries  seem  designed  to  keep  pace  with  each  otho'  in 
intellect,  no  less  than  in  manners,  every  one  who  rushes  on  far  beyond 
the  ranks,  or  exhibits  any  very  strong  desire  to  do  so,  is  nalnrally 
viewed  from  that  moment  with  suspicion  at  least,  if  not  with  envy  and 
aversion.  His  constitutional  vigour  and  alacrity  receive,  the  nameof 
affectation,  and  instead  of  being  considered  a  great  man,  he  is  some- 
times regarded  as  a  mountebank.  This  has  happened  in  our  own  agew 
When  Mr.  Bentham  published  his  Defence  of  Usury,  almost  fifty  years 
ago,  he. was  treated  as  a  visionary,  and  his  notions  were  despised. 
Time  went  on,  and  in  the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  yean  some  few 
came  up  with  Mr.  Bentham*s  position,  and  found  it  no  longer  so  nh* 
surd  as  it  had  appeared  through  the  nusts  of  distance.  Meanwhile, 
the  philosopher  was  stretching  away  before  them,  inventing  and  dis- 
covering, and  still  appearing  in  his  new  positions  as  ludicrous  as  in  the 
matter  of  usury.  When  they  overtake  him  again,  they  may  again 
find  him  rational ;  and,  meantime,  he  can  wait. 

The  dexterity  with  which  men  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  what-  . 
ever  is  new  or  extraordinary  has  been  often  remarked.  It  is  the 
weapon  of  indolence.  But  nature  has  bestowed  it  i^mni  man  to 
epable  him  to  defend  himself  against  the  pretensions  of  quackery  and 
useless  innovation.  He  employs  it,  however,  against  all  novelties, 
aind  against  all  opinions,  new  or  old,  not  in  present  vogue.  Indeed, 
opinion,  like  Janus,  has  two  faces,  one  fascinating  and  beautiful, 
which  it  always  turns  towards  its  worshipper ;  the  other  widiered, 
wrinkled,  deformed,  odious,  which  we  never  see  till  we  have  dis- 
missed it,  or  refused  to  hold  converse  with  it.  The  example  of  the 
early  Christian  writers,  for  the  most  part  newly  escaped  ffom  the 
eprorsof  Paganism,  illustrates  this;  for,  no  sooner  had  ihey  shaken oflf 
their  allegiance  to  Jupiter,  than  the  golden  domes  of  Olympus  v^re 
tiansfbrmedJn  their  imagination  into  wizards*  dens,  even  whiie  their 
garments  were  yet  perfiimed  by  the  incense  of  Uie  Pagan  altar.  And 
recently,  in  France,  we>have  seen  a  striking  instance  of  the  nmtability 
of  ofHnk>n.  From  time  immemorial,  the  Catholic  religion  had  pre- 
vailed there ;  antiquity  had  made  it  venerable ;  it  spoke  to  the  hearts 
and  imaginations  of  the  people  firom  a  thousand  saored  altaiis,  and 
i^as  prai^ped  by  ceremonies  and  mysteries^  and  the  law,  and  the  early 
and  alinost  ineradicable  pr^udicea  of  the  mind.  The  Frenohpeople 
thought  it  a  beautiful  faith*  Anon,  came  the  ne  w  light  of  modem  piri-^ 
losopl^.  Persecution  fanned  it  into  a  Uase,  and  as  it  increased  the 
fires  of  the  altar  waned,  flickered,  were  extinguished,  and  lost  in 
their  ownashest  The  Eresch  had  now  a  beautiful  philosophy^  anA 
Catholicism,  vieired  in  its :  defMarting  aspect,  appeared  a  horrid  and 
li^efiil  mentter.  Times  have  again  changed^  s^  Catht^cism,  new 
amiable  i^ain,  is  taking  peaceaUe  possession  of  its  ancient  ooati/aitd 
dstving  out  its  eneaiy  by  the  most  vigorous  measurefc. 

\Vhea  public  opinion  is  thus  fio^uating,  individuals  have  some 
difficulty  to  preserve  themselviM  from  the  charge  of  sangularity,  to 
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whidi  all  such  are  obnoxioas  as  xnaintaio  in  these  sudden  chafes  a 
sober  and  steady  mind.  There  are,  however,  but  very  few  in  any 
country  entertaining  thoughts  and  opinions  that  ought  really  to  be 
termed  singular.  For,  although  there  be  nothing  too  absurd  for  men 
to  believe  eonjointly  with  others,  they  dread  to  embrace  even  truth 
itself^  if  they  are  to  embrace  it  alone,  in  silence  and  solitude.  Men 
have  alwavs  thought  and  believed  in  masses,  under  the  standard  of 
ittteUeotual  despots,  in  ^e  same  manner  as  they  6ght  in  masses  be- 
neath the  banners  of  political  despots.  Throughout  the  whole  earth, 
you  may  observe  opinions  and  ideas,  like  swarms  of  bees,  clustering 
together  upon  particular  spots,  or  as  if,  like  certain  trees  and  plants, 
they  were  indigenous  to  the  sml.  So  that  it  is  no  less  natural  iii  a 
Hindoo  to  believe  in  Krishna  and  Brahma,  than  it  is  for  him  to  ab- 
stain from  beef  and  to  feed  on  rice.  We  grant  that  among  the  ido- 
laters of  Hindostan  and  Tibet,  individuals  may  sometimes  be  found 
who  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  true  orthodox  believers.  But 
were  the  creed  of  these  heretics  to  be  properly  examined,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  remoter  emanation  from  the  national 
doctrine,  re^vcted  as  it  were  from  the  peculiarities  of  some  indivi- 
daal  character.  It  is  reserved  for  one  man  in  many  thousand  years 
to  plant  a  new  root  of  opinbn,  created  by  his  own  solitary  reflections. 
The  lighter  and  more  volatile  spirits,  for  ever  on  the  wing  in  search 
of  noveky,  are  the  first  to  receive  the  untried  seeds,  and  to  scatter 
them  oyer  the  surface  of  society.  In  this  process,  the  newest  con- 
vtits  are  esteemed  the  most  honourable  by  the  rising  sect,  for  ail 
teachers  value  docility  more  than  prudence  and  circumspection. 

But  in  whatever  way  we  turn,  we  meet  with  proofs  that  all  men 
have  naturally  a  distrust  of  every  thing  that  is  singular  and  strange, 
even  tb^  wlio  invent  and  psopagate  it  There  would,  indeed,  be 
few  Ibuaders  of  sects,  and  pi«aehers  of  novel  doctrines,  if  it  were  not 
thai  the  hunuui  mind  is  always  uneasy  when  it  stands  in  any  manner 
apart  hmn  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  solitude  of  opinion  is  not  less 
insufferable  than  local  solitude.  We  are  aware  ^at  men  colour,  with 
the  specious  pretence  of  a  love  for  truth,  their  inordinate  seal  for  the 
^mad  of  their  own  opinions,  and  perhaps  they  are  sometimes  sin- 
ceve;  but,  in  gensral,  men's  eagerness  to  create  imiutors  and  make 
praselfles  arises  from  the  irkMmeness  of  standing  alone,  or  with 
lew  resembling  them,  and  from  the  dread  of  that  ridicule  and  anti- 
patl^  which  the  world  always  oasts  on  every  departure  from  its  re- 
ceived notioaSi  Wise  men  once  bowed  down  before  Jupiter  and 
NeptMie,  and  &lt  nomasgwring  in  their  hearts  while  they  worshipped, 
because  bhUmbs  beat  the  kaee  along  with  them.  It  would  now  be 
difficult,  or,  perhaps,  imfMMsiUe,  to  find  a  dozen  persons  in  all  Europe 
who  ooiild  be  penmaded  to  return  to  Paganism.  Is  it  because  every 
man  in  Euiepe  is  wiser  than  Homer  or  Ulysses?  We  fear  not. 
Millions  of  them  believe  that  the  deity  may  be  transmuted  into  a 
slice  of  bread,  and,  under  that  shape,  eaten.  -  They  see  no  absurdity 
in  that.  None  at  all.  But,  tell  them  that  the  God  of  the  Pagans 
was  omnipotent  and  wise,  and  neither  slumbered  nor  slept,  and  add 
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tliat  hh  name  wf^n  Jafnter,  or  Zeui,  or  Mithm,  or  Osim^  tBd  ttey 
will  laugh  at  you.  Th«y  know  ik>  soch  God,  and  will  infom  yoM 
that  the  W0rli  h  now  grown  wiser  than  to  worahip  idois.  h  it  ? 
Are  the  Chinese,  (themselves  uMN-e  numerous  than  aU  the  Christians 
upon  the  earth,)  the  Hindoos,  the  Tartars,  the  Malays,  the  thousand 
tribes  of  Africa,  tlie  aboriginal  Amwicans,  the  millions  scattered  over 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  eren  Uie  Laplanders  of  Europe ;  are  all  these 
grown  too  wise  to  be  every  whit  as  idolatrous  as  the  Gt^eks  and 
Romans?  No!  but  Jupiter  has  had  his  day,  and  Brahma  and  the^ 
Fetiches  will  have  theirs. 

Of  all  men  living,  your  true  proselyte-maker  is  the  most  disagree- 
able companion.  Every  thing  you  can  say  or  do  minist^^  occasion 
to  his  teal.  He  reads  **  sermons  in  stones,"  and  firom  all  he  sees 
draws  matter  for  his  converting  vein.  It  is  his  hobby-horse*  Thero 
is  philanthropy,  however,  as  well  as  greatness  of  mind,  in  conforming 
with  prevailing  customs  and  prejudices  unconquerable,  so  long  as  they^ 
are  indifferent  as  to  vice  or  virtue.  For  all  opposition  ruiBea  the 
tranquUliiy  of  life ;  add  love  for  our  species  should  dispose  us,  unless 
when  political  rights  are  concerned,  to  fall  in  with  the  customs  and 
observances  of  our  country,  that  we  may  give  our  neighbours  the- 
pleasure,  however  small,  of  our  countenance  and  fellowsl^p.  Little* 
neM  of  mind,  and  intemperate  zeal,  its  usual  oonoomitant,  are  inca« 
pable  of  this  forbearance.  They  subsist  upon  strifo  and  contentiod. 
A  sealot,  possessed  by  peculiar  notions,  ^whether  good  or  had,  could 
no  more  contain  his  budget  of  singttlaritles,  than  a  thunder-doud  the 
lightning.  He  keeps  his  opinions  in  edge  by  wounding  the  feelings  of 
his  neighbour  with  them.  He  travels  fram  oceaston^to  occasion,  like 
an  Irish  pedlar  with  his  linen ;  calls  at  the  door  of  every  man*s  mind, 
vending  here  an  ell,  and  there  a  piece,  of  his  precious  merchandise. 
He  does  not  manufacture  opinions  for  his  own  wear,  but  to  sell.  Like 
a  gossipping  woman,  his  mind  is  never  so  unhappy  as  when  confined  at 
home.  The  breath  of  his  nostrils  is  argument ;  his,  delight,  to  see  the 
harmless  prejudices  of  his  fellow-creatures  impaled  upon  the  points  of 
his  wit.  He  praises  knowledge,  and  has  respect  for  truth  in  his* 
mouth,  but  knows  well,  all  the  while,  that  ignorance  is  the  only  field 
in  which  he  can  hope  to  reap  rejiutation.  iUl  restless  sophists  of  tbi«' 
kind  would  rather  find  mankind  a  blind  herd,  weary  of  their  old  oon- 
ductors,  but  ready  to  follow  in  any  direction  the  footsteps  of  new  ones, 
thati  to  see  the  scales  fkll  from  their  ^ee,  leaving  them  in  posscesion 
of  a  degree  of  light  in  which  every  man  might  see  his  own  way. 
'  The  old  proverb,  ''  birds  of  a  feather  fieck  together,"  is  a  phileao^ 
phical  axiom.  Men  love  every  thing  that  is  like  themselves^  and  in 
general  hate  whatever  is  different.  Among  cannibals  it  must  be  w 
heinous  sin  against  the  mode,  to  abstain  from  dining  off  a  nsaa^  leg 
or  arm,  and  to  prefor  a  slfoe  of  bread-fruit,  and  the  ehine  of  a  wild 
b)ar.    Anthropophagites  hate  singularity  like  other  people. 

But  it  is  not  imtil  society  has  reached  a  certain  point,  that  men 
affect  to  differ  by  some  fantastical  peculiarity  iiroai  Uie  rest  -of  the^ 
world.    While  man  continues  in  the  ooodition  of  a.savage  )ie  has  so 
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nMy  thiBgB  to  rouse  and  excite  hiikiy  that  he  staodfl  in  no  need  of 
afieciattoB,  He  struggles  with  the  force  of  wild  beasts  by  day,  aod 
al  night  is  oftefi  kept  awake  by  their  howling  and  roaring  round 
bis  huti  The  wolf  and  the  iioa  lie  in  his  morning  walk,  the  alligator 
Itirks  In  his  bathing  place»  the  eagle  or  the  oondor  hovers  over  his  cot  to 
poaiioe»  u  soon  as  he  turns  his  baok,  upon  his  kid  or  his  diild.  His 
psasioos  never  shioiber.  Terror  and  revenge  roll  over  his  miod  by 
tunis^  as  the  war-whoop  of  his  enemy  bursts  on  his  defeaoeless  hid* 
i^g-jilace,  or  as  he  himself  dashes  his  tomahawk  into  the  brains  at 
his  foe. 

Tha  h^hly  civilised  and  polished  man  has  lor  the  most  part  to 
eonteod  with  ao- enemies  but  his  own  ennui  and  vacaocy  of  tbought4 
Art  has  made  the  world  smooth  and  uniform  for  him ;  and  nature  has 
so  far  lost  her  power  over  him  that  he  almost  forgets  her  existence* 
Art  is  every  where»  and  does  every  thing.  He  sees  her  issue  from 
his  cities,  and  lead  her  highways. and  her  canals  over  plain  and 
■louutain.  The  whole  &€e  of  the  country  is  hers.  By  degrees  all 
his  feelings  grow  to  be  artificial.  The  roughness  aod  the  energy  of 
nature  are  lost ;  and  from  a  being  almost  whpUy  moulded  of  passion 
and  power,  he  dwindles  into  a  thing  of  fancies  and  conceits,  trembles 
at  phantoms  and  chimeras,  is  sad  or  mirthful  according  to  the  colour 
of  his  dseams,  and  learns,  at  length,  to  make  his  happiness  depend 
entirely  on  that  army  of  politicians,  preachers,  writers,  acton,  here-- 
tics,  enthusiasts,  dec,  who  undertake  to  cause  a  succession  of  ideas 
to  pass  through  his  imagination  like  landscapes  through  a  camera 
obscura. 

Then  it  is  that,  like  the  ancieiit  king,  he  htdds  out  the  liope  of 
extravQgant  rewaids  to  the  inventors  of  new  pleasures,  and  that  the 
mines  of  imagination  and  the  stores  of  nature  are  ransacked  for  ex« 
citement*  In  this  state  of  things,,  and  as  a  novel  variety,  affectation 
of  singularity  ^rings  up«  And  sometimes  it  succeeds.  But,  being  a 
commodity  that  must  be  used  immediately,  its  manufacturers  are 
mined  if  they  bring  it  not  to  market  at  the  critical  moment,  for  it  will 
Qot  keep. 

By  well*tiaiing  his  extravagances,  however,  almost  any  person 
might  acquire  a  certain  sort  of  reputation.     Eratostratus, 

Til'  aspiring  youUi  that  fired  Ih*  Ephesian  dome ! 

imnortaUzed  his  name  by  tossing  his  lighted  torch  into  the  combus* 
tible  part  of  a  temple*  Elwes  will  long  be  remembered  by  mankind, 
becacuK  he  had  a  very  close  pocket,  and  dined  on  a  bit  of  dry  bread 
or  a  boiled  egg,  while  he  might  have  sat  down  to  the  costliest  dain«. 
Ilea.  Aad,  then,  tldnk  of  Ravaillac.and  Damien  : — assassins!  but 
aeftrtbelefls  chronicled  by  fame. 

.  Cleopatra*  and  Ninon,  and  Diana  of  Poictiers,  with  hundreds  of 
their  like,  have  fastened  their  names  on  the  page  of  history,  because 
they  undmtood  the  theory  of  lust  and  vdoptuousness  more  perfectly 
than  other  eourtesans.  .  Why  are  Phryne,  and  Lais,  and  Lamia,  and 
Flora,  remembered  ?    Why  are  their  names  more  familiar  to  men'a 
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toDguet  than  thorn  of  Bacon  aad  Newton  ?  la  it  beeanse  one  of  them 
endeared  herself  to  Demetrius  PoUonvetes,  and  another  to  Pompey, 
by  her  amorous  bites?  And  because  the  others  did  things  equally 
worthy  of  fame  ?  Barely  to  be  known  to  posterity,  no  matter  for  what, 
is  a  poor  ambition.  Swedenborg,  Jacob  Boehmen,  and  Johanna  Soutii* 
cote,  are  as  sure  to  be  in  some  degree  known  to  posterity,  as  St.  Pacho- 
mius  and  St  Anthony,  as  fanatical  and  as  silly  to  the  full,  are  known 
to  this  age.  So  will  Madame  Krudener  and  Mr.  Carlile.  In  reality, 
nature  appears  to  produce  such  persons,  as  she  produces  dwarfr  and 
witlols,  merely  to  dirersify  life,  and  to  add  to  the  catalogue  of  human 
amusements.  And  the  public  use  them,  perhaps  unwittingly,  as  the 
Romans  did  their  gladiators,  encouraging  them  by  looking  on,  to 
pierce  each  other  by  railing  and  inrectire,  and  to  wield  in  turn  the 
sophist  s  net,  to  entangle  the  weapons  of  their  assailants. 

But,  although  singularity,  as  well  as  the  affectation  of  it,  is  in 
general  disagreeaUe  to  mankind,  they  have  always  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  admire  it,  under  the  name  of  originality,  in  the  character  and 
productions  of  the  mind.  When  nature  imprints  any  peculiar  fea- 
tures on  the  intellect  of  an  individual,  she  always  takes  care  so  to 
harmonize  them  with  each  other,  that  they  appear  rather  the  marks 
of  a  new  species  than  of  a  monstrous  singularity.  And,  therefore, 
real  originality  is  pleasing,  as  the  common  experience  of  life  suffi- 
ciently proves.  We  all  occasionally  make  new  acquaintances,  and 
if  we  observe  the  conduct  of  our  minds  at  such  seasons,  we  shall  dis- 
cover curiosity,  restless,  anxious,  busy  to  find  some  opening  into  the 
character,  like  a  nesting«-swaUow  fluttering  about  the  eves  of  a  barn. 
But  in  most  cases,  no  sooner  has  it  scaled  the  outworks,  and  had  time 
to  look  about  it,  than  it  turns  back  discouraged  at  the  dreary  aj^P^^' 
ance  of  the  interior,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  many  short-lived  friend- 
ships, as  we  see  die  before  us  daily.  Not  so  when  there  is  originality. 
Then  we  love  the  prospect  that  opens  upon  us,  and  are  never  tired 
with  expatiating  anoong  its  beauties.  Indeed  most  men  are  sensible 
to  the  delight  of  pitching  upon  a  man  who  really  has  a  distinct  cha- 
racter of  his  own ;  who  nurses  and  prunes  his  ideas  after  his  own 
£Etfhion,  as  if  he  had  received  a  patent  from  nature  to  preswve  his 
method  and  management  to  himself. 

Original  ideas  are  in  fact  the  proper  dress  of  the  aristocracy  of 
intellect,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  vulgar,  as  the  rich  bro* 
cade,  and  cloth  of  gold^  and  embroidered  vests  of  our  ancestors 
mariced  gentility  of  blood.  But  even  this  dress  may  be  imitated. 
For  as  cunning  contrives  very  often  to  carry  the  appearance  of  wis* 
dom,  so  servility  succeeds  at  times,  by  cautious  thieving,  in  decking 
itself  with  the  badges  of  genius.  And  of  all  the  distinctive  marks  of 
mental  power,  singularity  of  manner  is  the  most  easily  put  on.  But  this 
distinction  is  quickly  lost  by  diffusion ;  the  secret  soon  transpires  that  it  is 
an  imitable  quality ;  shoals  of  imitators  arise,  and  the  natural,  or  at  least 
peculiar,  manner  of  one  great  man  serves  to  disguise  the  barren  medio- 
crity of  a  thousand.  TTiis  has  been  illustrated  in  our  times  by  Lord 
Byron  and  his  innumerable  mimics.    His  Lordship  possessed  un- 
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donhted  genius  of  a  rery  high  order ;  but  hir  manner  of  displaying  it 
was  not  quite  free  from  affectation  and  quackery.  Every  man,  there- 
fore, ambitious  of  resembling  this  new  Hercules,  assumed  his  club 
and  lion's  skin,  and  hoped  to  be  mistaken,  if  not  for  the  real  hero  him- 
seff,  at  least  for  his  equal. 

AM  originality  t^  mind,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  singularity; 
but  while  it  keeps  within  the  circle  that  bounds  the  ideas  of  the  age, 
thbugfa  beating  constantly  about  the  extreme  circumference,  it  is 
relished  and  admired.  It  is  only  when  it  flies  beyond  the  central 
attraction  of  fashion,  and  revolves  in  another  orbit,  that  it  becomes 
an  object  of  distrust  and  fear,  or,  at  least,  of  neglect,  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  But  even  should  a  man  be  carried  by  the  force  or  natural 
tendency  of  his  mind,  to  this  remoteness  from  popular  ideas,  he 
might  still,  perhaps,  by  caution  and  art  preserve  a  resemblance  to 
them  in  his  productions,  as  the  farthest  visible  star  is  clothed  with  the 
same  kind  of  brightness  as  encircles  the  head  of  Syrius  or  Orion. 


THE   MOTHERS  A0DRESS  TO    HBR    DYING    CHILD. 

I. 
StEsp,  oh !  sleep,  my  hapless  child  1 

The  son  hath  set,  Uie  storm  is  near, 
Our  way  is  desolate  and  wild ; 

My  babe !  it  is  for  thee  I  fear. 
For  what  to  me  is  pain  or  woe  ? 

All  evils  that  the  world  can  give, 
Have  lighted  on  my  burning  brain, 

And  yet,  my  babe,  for  thee  I  live ! 

II. 

Sleep,  oh !  sleep,  my  helpless  boy  ! 

Forgetfulness  is  not  for  me, 
It  were  too  sweet,  too  great  a  joy ;— 

A  little  while  and  thou  shall  be 
Cold  in  a  sleep  more  still  than  now 
Lies  heavy  on  thy  wasted  brow  ; 

And  I— oh  !  then,  Til  sleep  with  thee! 

HI. 

But  there  are  bright  and  tranquil  skies 

Above  yon  storm  of  cloUd  and  gloom, 
Where  spotless  souls  like  tWne  sliall  rise  5 

There,  in  a  cheruVs  deathless  bloom. 
Thine  innocence,  at  Mercy's  throne. 
Will  plead  for  a  deluded  one, 

And  mitigate  thy  Mother's  doom. 

BfiftliARD  WvCLIFf  E, 
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MemUx  most  i^v^lv  teU«  us  tbmt  a  lie 
He  holds  to  be  a  foul  defurmity. 
He  lies  in  this  : — for  be  so  often  lies. 
That  lying  must  be  graceful  in  his  eyes. 

In  opening  the  '  Astatic  Journal'  for  November  last,  this  epigram 
was  the  first  thing  that  caught  our  eye ;  and  although  we  bare  long 
been  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  total  disregard  of  truth  mltnifestcd 
bjr  the  writers  of  paneg3rrics  on  little  **  great  men/'  #ho  every  now 
and  then  figure  in  its  officially  patronis^  V^V^y  y^^  ^^  ^^^  hardly 
prepared  for  so  perfect  an  ilhistration  of  the  epigram  in  question — as 
that  which  we  so  soon  after  found  in  the  leading  article  of  the  same 
Number,  under  the  head  of  "  The  Honourable  John  Adam.** 
At  every  page  of  that  laboured  and  reckless  eulogiuro,  the  epigram 
appeared  to  dance  before  our  eyes,  and  the  image  of  **  Ferdinand 
Mendez  Pinto,"  the  true  type  of  this  Oriental  Mendax,  was  always 
present  to.  our  imagination. 

But  the  mistaken  and  unhappy  being  whom  this  injudicious  and 
unprincipled  eulogist,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  truth  or  even  decent . 
consistency,  would  make  appear  a  very  demi-god,  had  just  gone  to  his 
last  account  with  all  bis  unatoned  sins  upon' his  head,  and  we  were 
willing,  in  deference  to  the  general  though  pernicious  prejudices  of 
humanity,  to  tread  but  lightly  on  the  new-made  gravfe.  We  there- 
fore abstained  from  any  immediate  denunciation  of  the  servile  flat- 
terer who  had  prostituted  the  name  of  reason  and  truth  by  attempt- 
ing, under  this  assumed  disguise,  to  hold  a  weak  and  heartless  op- 
pressor up  to  the  world  as  a  man  scarcely  less  than  the  very  essence 
of  perfection, — to  exhibit  to  the  stupid  gaze  of  the  ignorant  and 
bigotted  many,  who  are  habitual  admirers  of  all  that  appears  before 
them  clothed  in  the  robes  of  rank  and  powt^r,'  an  individual  pitied  by 
a  large  number,  but  despised  by  many  more, — as  the  very  envy  of  all 
his  contemporary  competitors  for  public  fame,  and  the  idol  of 
affectionate  regard  among  all  to  whom  he  was  ever  privately  and 
personally  known.  It  may  serve  the  immediate  purpose  of  these 
panderers  to  wealth  and  power,  thus  to  debase  themselves  in  order  to 
attain  their  ends ;  and  they  know  that  for  a  time,  at  least,  the  mis- 
taken or  affected  sympathies  of  mankind  will  weep  tears  over  the 
graves  of  the  most  undeserving,  revering  the  memories  of  the  guilty 
dead,  and  reserving  all  their  indignation  for  the  suspected  living. 
But  that  time,  fortunately,  has  its  limits :  and  we  have  not  always 
to  wait  for  posterity  to  pass  a  bold  but  honest  judgment  on  the  cha* 
racter  of  public  men.  • 

The  name  of  Mr.  Adam,  however  much  it  mif^t  have  been 
honoured  in  times  gon^  by,  (and  what  tyrant,  whether  dead  or  living, 
dfd  not  begin  his  career  with  a  promise  of  better  things  ?)  is  now  asso- 
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oial#d,iiilfa«iniiidsof  tbe  people  of  England  as  w«llai  ofthoA^  of  hit 
oooBtrymen  and  feUow-au^jects  in  India,  with  more  of  individuai  o|>« 
proMion,  and  extensively  ii^jurious  detpoti^m,  crowded  into  the  ahon 
•pace  of  a  au>nth  of  perfect  peace  and  prosperity,  tlian  his  prede- 
cessor had  found  it  necessary  even  to  sanoiioa  iu  the  course  of  a  try*> 
ing  and  difficult  period  of  many  years  of  war  and  general  commo- 
tion ;  with  more  of  imbecility  and  absurdity,  in  the  manifesto  pub^ 
Ushed  by  him  in  defence  of  one  only  of  his  measures  during  that  brief 
and  tranquil  period,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  books  written  by 
nay  Governor  that  ever  preceded  him  ;  and  with  more  of  public  neg-* 
\$ct  and  disappcobatiott  in  the  abortive  attempts  made  to  get  up  an 
address  to  him  when  leaving  India,  than  was  ever  before  nuuufested 
l^  any.  man  holding  the  same  offices  with  himself,  in  that  aU^addiess- 
ing  mid  ever-eulegising  country. 

And  yet  this  man,  whose  biief  career  of  a  few  wec^  was  marked 
hy  sueb  tyfaony»  such  imbecility,  nnd  such  public  scorn,  is  now  eis- 
hibi|ed|  by  the  slavish  sycophant.of  the  East  India  Company's  official 
jwmaU  as  a  pan^n  of  public  virtue  and  of  private  worth  1  as  on*, 
in  whom  the  elements  of  all  excellence  w^e  so  united,  that  we  neveri 
can  expect  to  see  his  like  again ! 

It  is  not  because  we  attach  any  undue  importance  to  the  personal 
character  of  this  or  any  other  public  man,  that  we  condemn  in  such 
strong  but  deservedly  pointed  language,  the  perverse  mis-statements  of 
their  biographers.  It  must  be  immaterial  to  the  world  at  large,  and- 
to  posterity  more  especially,  whether  a  certain  persecutor  of  hia 
iillow*couo.tryme%  and  an  oppressor  of  those  over  whom  he  was- 
elevated  to  rule,  was  born  in  the  one  division- of  an  empire  or  the 
other,  whether  he  was  handsome  or  deformed,  charitable  or  avaricious, 
accomplished  or  ignorant ;  for  he  might  have  been  all  that  is  favour«> 
able  among,  these,  and  yet  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  But  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  truth  of  history,  that  deeds  of  cruelty  and  ii^justice. 
should  not  be  varnished  over  in  such  a  manner  as  to  di^nge  their 
odious  hue  for  a  flowery  surface  and  golden  colours.  It  is  of  import* 
ance  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  the  progress  of  sound  morality,  that 
men  who  have  been  execrated  for  their  bad  deeds,  should  not  be 
represented  as  receiving  homage  for  these  very  acts^  from  all  those 
by  whom  they  were  surroundedy  while  they  were  passing.  It  t<,  in 
shoit,  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  mankind,  that  arbitrary  and  un-* 
controlled  despotism,  though  irresponsible  to  the  sulject-miUionsr 
among  whom  the  actor  is  playing  his  fantastic  tricks,  should  not 
escape  the  severest  condemnation  from  aU  independent  men;  if 
only  that  other  despots  may  be  made  to  feel  that  the  most  senile 
and  extravagant  flattery  of  those  by  whom  they  are  immediately  sur- 
rounded, will  not  avail  them  when  judgment  comes  to  be  pronounced 
upon  their  career  by  others.  It  is  with  these  views  alone,  that  we 
enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  fulsome  and  extravagant  panegyric 
which  fills  the  chief  portion  of  the  '  Asiatic  Journal'  already  nained. 

To  begin  at  the  oeginning,  this  individual  is  introduced  to  the. 
reader  s  notice  ui^der  the  title  of.*'  Honourable,'*  no  doubt  with  a  view 
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to  awaken^  at  ike  first  line/tke  aympa^nn  ei  all  th<M  ^efMm  of 
shallow  understandings,  to  whom  so  impodng  an  ^Mtfaet  eonreys  the 
most  falkcious  associations,  and  is  too  often  snflicient,  without  any 
othM*  auxiliary,  to  eommaad  tiieir  immediate  rererMce  and  regard. 
But  even  this  empty  and  unmeaning  title  is  not  hn  right ;  braiiiae 
he  is  not  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  to  whose  oflSipring  it  alpoe  belotige, 
when  unconnected  with  place.  The  East  India  Company's  Gorer* 
nors,  and  the  members  of  their  councils,  at  the  sereral  Prmdenci^e^ 
do  take  the  title  of  "  HoAourable  '*  on  their  aeeession  to  office, 
although  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  conunission  wftueh  they  receive 
from  their  equally  *'  Honourable"  masters,  neither  is  it  bestowed  ott 
them,  at  any  time,  by  the  only  fountain  of  these  distincti<ms  ackaow* 
ledged  as  legitimate  in  England.  The  practice,  however,  even 
among  these  *'  Honourahles"  themselves,  in  the  very  country  where 
they  assume  and  wear  this  title,  is  to  add  the  word  *'  Esquire"  after 
the  name,  in  all  caaes,  except  where  the  individual  derives  the  dit* 
tinctive  appellative  from  his  birth.  But  even  this  qualified  and 
merely  official  degree  of  *'  Honourableness  *'  would  be  inoonect  as 
applied  to  Mr.  Adam,  since  he  had  not  only  quitted  his  place,  but 
actually  resigned  the  service  on  leaving  India ;  and  it  would  be  just 
as  proper  to  address  Mr.  Edmonslone,  Mr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Rioketta,  or 
any  other  of  the  former  members  of  the  Bengal  Council^  now  dwindled 
down  into  private  individuals,  and  jostled  by  aa  English  crowd-^as 
"  Honourables ;"  or,  indeed,  all  the  '^  unwashed  artificers"  whoeweU 
the  triumphant  minorities  at  the  India  House  Court,  by  the  opeo  and 
avowed  prostitution  of  their  votes,  because  the  DirectoiB,  who  profit 
by  the  corruption,  flatter  them  too  with  the  title  of  '*  Honourable  Pro* 
prietors,"  and  solicit  the  ^*  honour*'  of  their  vote  and  interest  through 
every  dirty  lane  and  alley  of  Wapping  and  BlackwaU.  • 

Leaving  the  doubtful  application  of  this  unmeaning  term  to  the 
decision  of  those  who  think  it  worth  a  dispute,  we  pass  on  to  the 
narrative ;  in  the  third  paragraph  of  which,  we  find  it  stated  aa  a 
matter  of  great  praise,  that  Mr.  Adam,  in  1809,  fifteen  years  after 
his  entering  the  service,  was  appointed  by  Lord  Mioto  secretary  to 
Government' in  the  military  department, — ^' an  office,"  aays  his 
biographer,  (in  all  that  interesting  simplicity  which  nothing  but  a 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  subject  treated  of  could  have  suggested,) 
"  which  required  the  qualifications  of  a  thorough  man  of  husiness^ 
which  he  possessed  in  an  emioent  degree."  The  cloven  foot  of  the 
writer  is  shown  by  this  single  paragraph.  At  the  ludia  Houae, 
where  ex-governors  and  statesmen,  on  first  entering  die  Direction,  are 
made  to  act  in  committees  of  warehouses,  buying  and  selling  freight^ 
shipping,  and  tea  and  indigo  sales,  while  ship-captains,  who  have 
gone  through  these  gradations,  regulate  all  the  most  important  affairs 
of  their  Indian  empire,  civil,  military,  judicial,  medical,  and  even 
ecclesiastical,  it  is  natural  enough  that  **  a  thorough  man  of  bust" 
yi^ss"  should  be  the  highest  qualification  thought  of,  and  that  this 
should  be  deemed  sufficient  to  fit  a  man  for  any  thing,  from  selling 
gums  and  spices  by  inch  of  candle,  to  making  laws  for  a  hundred 
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mSHeii  of  men,  of  wfaose  rery  langtuige  he  is  ignorant.  Any  other 
person,  however,  not  ^  trained  to  these  official  habits,"  (as  the  writer 
has  it  in  a  preceding  page,)  **  by  the  sedulous  discharge  of  minor 
dutiet,'^  which  he  e^ently  deems  the  highest  Tirtue  in  a  professed 
servant,  would  have  thou^t  that  the  office  of  war-secretary,  in  a 
ooontry  always  either  eqgajged  in  perpetual  hostilities  or  preparing  to 
expect  them,  reouired  something  more  than  the  mere  habits  of  "  a 
thorough  man  ot  business"  to  fit  him  for  his  post.  That  Mr.  Adam 
possessed  this  humble  qualification,  and  could  '*  devote  himself,"  as 
his  biographer  assures  us,  ''  without  any  sensation  of  fatigue  or  dis- 
gust to  the  dullest  accumulation  of  uninteresting  details,"  we  have 
no  doubt  But  it  is  the  first  time  that  we  ever  heard  (and  we  are 
sure  it  will  be  as  new  to  all  ears  in  India  as  to  our  own)  that  Mr. 
Adam  had  any  military  knowledge  whatever,  or  was  at  all  relied  on 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  as  an  organ  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
mere  transcribing  his  superior's  thoughts,  and  communicating  them 
to  others  through  the  usiml  channels. 

If,  instead  of  commencing  and  continuing  to  the  end  in  one  un- 
varying strain  of  panegyric,  labouring  to  prove  Mr.  Adam  what  most 
of  those  who  see  the  article  in  question  will  know  he  was  not,  and 
which,  therefore,  by  its  very  extravagance  defeats  its  own  end ;  the 
writer  had  specified  the  particular  instances  of  his  valuable  assistance 
to  the  miHtaiy  commander,  and  given  the  instances  in  which  he 
shewed  himsehf  to  possess  **  the  intelligent  mind  which  could  discrimi- 
nate the  sound  from  the  fallacious,"  it  would  have  been  of  some  value. 
But,  with  the  freest  aecess  to  all  the  records  of  Qovernment  at  the 
India  House,  where  there  are  so  many  of  Mr.  Adam's  friends  and 
relations  to  give  every  facility,  and  even  to  assist  in  the  research, 
three  instances  of  particular  measures  are  given,  every  one  of  which 
deserves  censure  radier  than  praise,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, 
though  they  are  evidently  selected  as  among  those  most  calculated  to 
do  him  honour.  The  first  was,  h|s  depriving  all  his  fellow-country- 
men and  fellow-subjects  of  the  firee  expression  of  their  thoughts,  and 
redoeing  thtm  to  the  condition  of  the  most  abject  mental  slavery : 
the  second,  the  plunder  of- an  honourable  and  useful  mercantile 
estahHshment  at  Hyderabad,  the  forced  bankruptcy  of  the  firm^  and 
the  bimtshroent  without  trial  of  its  members :  and  the  third,  which 
is  lef^  till  the  last  to  be  recited,  as  if  to  give  strength  and  dignity  to 
the  whole,  was  the  ungenerous  exclusion  of  the  iUegitiniate  oflkpnng 
oi  the  civil  and  military  servants  (as  numerous  nearly  as  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  in  India)  from  the  benefits  of  a  fund  raised  for  the 
support  or  all  their  orphan  children ! ! 

These  are  ^e  mighty  trophies  to  Mr.  Adam's  enlaiged  views,  ex- 
cellent understanding,  and  benevolent  disposition,  reared  from  out  of 
the  materials  of  thirty  year»' records,  ransacked  for  the  purpose  of 
praising  him !  Had  the  writer,  to  whom  this  task  of  his  biography 
was  assigned,  been  either  a  clear-sighted  or  an  independent  man,  his 
aoeess  to  these  documents  might  have  given  him  the  finest  opportu- 
nity to.  do  justice  to  the  detul.     But  he  has  chosen  the  more  easy 
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task  of  in3ific/iininatii  eh\oiyi  ukI  after  bvidbilig  las  pmsH^  tm  tW 
most  trifling  acts  and  qualincations,  such  indeed  aa  tbe  nasi  ordinary 
men  could  equally  well  perform  and  display ;  after  iosinttating  that 
the  chief  merit  of  all  that  was  done  dunng  Lord  Hastings's  adouAis* 
tration,  whether  civil  or  military » was  mora  Mr.  Adam's  than  bis 
Lordship's ;  he  appeals  to  folios  of  official  papers,  whkch  be  knows  no 
one  will  read,  and  then  asserts,  that  these  folios  '*  joitify  the  ehalleB|;e,^ 
that  Mr.  Adam's  merits  in  this  capiacity  will  not  ahrink  from  a  oom-^ 
parifion  with  the  very  highe$t  grade  of  quali&catioti  of  which  as 
Indian  history  can  furnish  an  example !''    - 

'  Tlie  strain  of  never-tiring  eubgy  in  'which  the  wrHer  proceeds, 
from  first  to  last,  reminds  us  of  the  **  Eloges"  which,  in  the  golden  age 
of  absolute  monarchy,  were  so  pompously  pronounced  in  Fhmce  over 
the  graves  of  all  great  men ;  and  thus,  frfun  their  very  untretsality  and 
total  wapt  oi  discrimination,  neutralising  their  own  efiect,  and  be* 
ooming  mere  matters  of  course,  which  left  no  impressioa  on  the 
hearers.  In  Mr.  Adam,  there  was,  according  to  his  biograpbet,  no 
weakness,  ho  alloy':  he  was  all  purity  and  perfection;  subject  td  none 
of  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  and  physically,  as  weU  as 
^orally,  superior  to  all  that  ever  went  l^efore  him,  or  all  that  ca* 
ever  hope  to  follow.  His  career,  if  his  flatterer  is  to  be  believed  >  was 
one  unbroken  series  of  triumphs:  he  was  great,  distinguished,  and 
illustribus,  from  the  moment  of  his  official  birth  to  that  <^  hie  deith  s 
always  right — never,  for  a  moment,  wrong-^and  not  merely  always 
distinguished,  but  always  indebted  to  superior  mtrit  ahme,  for  his 
rapid  advancement  in  the  service  of  which  he  was  H  member.  His 
biographer  would  have  the  reader  believe  ^at  Mr.  Adam  derived  no 
aid  from  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  his -Withers  private  inter^ 
course  with  royalty,  and  public  relations  with  all  men  ofaH  parties; 
from  his  uncle's  station  as  frequent  chairman  and  permanent  chief  oi 
one  of  the  two  parties  at  the  India  House ;  or  from  his  cousln'ii  seat 
in  the  Direction,  aiid  the  multiplicjd  connexions  of  various  branchea 
of  the  family,  by  birth  or  marriage,  with  most  of  the  leading  cha- 
racters of  the  time.  All  these  advantages  were,  in  Mr.  Adam's  case, 
if  his  eulogist  is  to  be  believed,  perfectly  powerless.  But  though  it 
may  gratify  the  ears  of  sort-owing  friends  to  hear  this,  and  thougK 
some  few,  from  personal  attachment,  may  even  wish  t»  believe  it,  no 
man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  human  nature,  «an  be  expected  to  put 
faith  in  such  immaculate  perfection  of  character  ajid  freedomf  from 
every  touch  of  frailty ;  nor  can  any  one  who  has  attended  to  the  worfc^ 
ing  of  all  that  complicated  machinery  of  wealth,  infloende,  and  con- 
nexion, and  witnessed  its  effects  in  this  country,  as  well  as  itt*India» 
divest  himself  for  a  momcht  of  the  conviction  that  these  must  have 
had  their  full  share  in  aiding  thd  natural  operation  of  a  servioe  oC 
seniority,  to  place  Mr.  Adam  on  the  elevation  to  which  be  was  so 
suddenly  lifted,  only  to  fall  from  thence  with  the  greater  ihaoM  and 
confusion. 

That  there  should,  in  those  who  have  humbly  followed  in  has  train, 
and  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  his  fetdvaneenieiit  -while  besUiig  in  the 
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lacteiy  jDay  lie  m  ceafionably  e:spect«d»  «s  that  thos^  wh9  hay§  deeply 
wSeced  fkom  his  tyranniea  sboiild  incline,  toivards  ttie  darker  aspect. 
But,  that  justiofi  m^y  be  dene,  6o!<A  should  he  iairl^  heard ;  and  let 
the  world  draw  Ibeir  coAdmBipn3,  oat  from  vague  and  .indiacrimiiiate 
Qul<^»  er  frpniL  equally  general  ceasure»  hut  from  the  specific  facta 
that  are  stated  and  admitted  by  each,  and  not  denied  or  disputed  by 
inther.  Ta  this,  therefore,  we  direct  our  attention ;  and  as  the  narra- 
tive or  sketch  of  Mr.  Adam's  life  and  character,  as  given  in  the 
*  Asiatic  Journal/  is  the  most  favaurable  standard  that  his  greatest 
admiiera  could  erect,  yre  shall  adhere  to  that,  without  once  travelling 
out  of  the  record,  anid  continue  our  analysis  of  the  article  from  the 
point  at  which  we  digressed. 

.  In  adverting  to  the  war  undertaken  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Pin- 
darees  from  Central  India,  Lord  Hastings  is  said  to  have  determined 
locorameoce  operations  without  waiting  for  special  sanotion  from 
home;  and  as  the  isiue  was  successful,  this  is  called  *'  prompt- 
oea  of  decision,"  and  made,  matter  of  praise ;  thaugb,  had  reverse 
followed,  it  would  no  doubt  have  beencalied  '^  disre|pard  of  bis  supo- 
fiors,'*  and  blamed  accordingly.  Even  here,  however,  Lord  Hastings 
is  not  pennitted  to  have  the  merit  of  this  firmness.  Jt  wai^  lV(r.  Adam 
that  was  ''the  strenuous  adviser  of  all  that  was  nio${  vigorous  and 
decided ;"  it  was  ''  his  voice''  that ''  influenced  the  resolution  finally 
taken  by  his  Lordship,  to  adopt,  upon  his  9oh  responsibility,  the 
more  extensive  |4an  for  establishing  the  British  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  India/'  The  writer  goes  on  to  assert,  that  even  in  the 
"  planning  of  the  campaign,"  which  followed,  <*  Mr*  Adam  was  the 
$ols  depositary  of  Lord  Hastings's  views,  military  as  well  as  political, 
and  excbtsivefy  eojoyed  his  oanfidence/' 

.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  deohiring  that  this  assertjon  is  utterly  un-? 
true;  and  aa  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  is  still  living  apd  apiong  us, 
we  hope  he  will  do  juaiice  to  thoee  who  were  not  only  pa^'tioip^tors 
in,  but  equally  deserving  of,  bis  confidence,  by  denying  the  accuracy 
ef  an  assertion  that  has  .for  its  object  to  elevate  the  character  of  a  de- 
ceased favonrite  on  the  ruins  of  other  men's  equally  well-founded 
elaims,  and,  in  order  to  suixound  his  name  with  the  greater,  lustre, 
casting  that  of  all  othem  in  the  shade.  It  is  notorious^  throughout  all 
India,  that,  in  the  operations  of  the  Mahratta  and  Pindaree  wars, 
Mr.  Adam  did  not  enjoy  exclusively  the  confidence  of  Lord  Hastings ; 
any  more  than* he  was,  as  this  bliiui  partisan  insinuates,  the  planner 
ef  all  his  Lordship's  military  moi;ement8;  though,  doifbtless,  in  his 
estiibation,  Mr.  Adam,  as  ''  a  thorough  man  of  business,"  would 
mmid  make  by  far,  the  better  g;enerali8simo  of  the  two  !  This  confi- 
deaoe  3sras  given  in  a  uuich  greater  degree  to  the  military  officers,  by 
wboes  the  Marquis  was  not  merely  attended,  biH  most  ably  supported 
Ihfoiighaat  the  oampaign ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  most  ex- 
traofdinary  if  it  had  not  been  so.  It  was  net  less  notorious  at  the  time 
idladed  to,  than  it  is  maai£eA  ^now  on  tha  face  of  the  pleadings  and 
l^im  jegaiding.the  Ikccan  Priae  Sooty,  at  pnmn(  before  the  Lords 
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of  the  Treasury,  ^<  that  the  insdructionB  for  the  moTement  of  eveiy 
corps,  sometimes  extending  even  to  the  details  of  its  formation. and 
equipment/'  were  not,  as  is  falsely  asserted,  "  issued  entirely  under 
his  (Mr.  Adam's)  signature/'  Neither  is  it  true,  as  averred  in  the 
closing  part  of  the  same  paragraph,  (p.  488,)  that  the  Marquis's 
'*  orders  tor  regulating  the  military  operations  were  inrariahly  issued 
through  the  Political  Secretary  of  the  Govemor-General/' — It  is,  unfor- 
tunately, heyond  dispute,  that  a  misconception  on  this  point  had  arisen 
among  those  who  were  to  decide  the  question  of  prize  booty,  in  which 
Lord  Hastings  and  the  Bengal  army  are  so  deeply  interested.  But, 
as  we  have  delivered  our  sentiments  on  this  subject  in  another  part  of 
our  present  Number,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  this  place, 
than  that  the  whole  of  the  Indian  army  well  knows  that  to  Lord 
Hastings  ^alone,  and  not  to  his  "  thorough  man  of  businesa,"  Mr. 
Adam,  belongs  the  exclusive  merit  of  planning  and  executing  the  en- 
tire scheme  of  operations,  political  and  military,  which  marlred  the 
rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  Mahratta  or  Pindaree  cam* 
paigns  ;  and  that  the  assistance  which  Mr.  Adam  rendered  on  that 
occasion,  was  no  more  than  fifty  other  individuals  attached  to  his 
Lordship's  sta£f  and  suite  could  have  afforded  with  equal  readiniess 
and  zeal.  That  a  Governor-General  should  give  a  due  portion  of  his 
confidence  to  any  man  holding  the  situation  of  his  secretary,  may  be 
naturally  inferred  from  the  very  act  of  his  consenting  to  his  appoint- 
ment ;  and  that  Mr.  Adam's  length  of  service  and  local  experience 
would  make  him  of  some  use  to  any  Governor-General,  as  well  as  to 
Lord  Hastings,  may  be  also  admitted.  But  the  papers  already  pub- 
lished, and  in  the  hands  of  most  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  issue 
of  the  question,  show  that  Lord  Hastings  himself  wrote  all  his  own 
despatches  that  were  of  any  importance,  and  that  Mr.  Adam's  '^  st<jf- 
nature,*'  which  is  made  to  figure  so  conspicuously  in  his  eulogist's 
rhapsody,  as  if  it  proved  Mr.  Adam  to  be  the  Great  Original,  from 
which  all  the  plans  of  the  campaign  emanated,  was  merely  affixed  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  these  copies  and  records  of  what  had  been  con- 
ceived and  written  by  Lord  Hastings  himself !  So  much  then  for  the 
impudent  assertion  of  a  claim  to  military  talent,  and  exclusive  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adam's  biographer — a  claim  that,  weak  as 
we  believe  the  individual  himself  to  have  been,  we  are  persuaded  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  asserting  for  himself,  or  suffering  to  pass  without 
a  disclaimer  if  put  forth  by  others  before  his  death.  It  appears  that  one 
part  of  Mr.  Adam's  duties,  while  thus  employed,  was  to  issue  *^  in- 
structions," the  object  of  wldch  was,  '^  to  check  the  wayward  indSna^ 
lions  of  some  functionaries,  on  whose  conduct  the  success  or  failure  of 
some  important  part  of  the  general  plan  depended ;"  an  admisaon,  at  . 
least,  that  there  were  ^*  wayward  inclinations  "  even  amongttie  fonction^ 
aries  of  Government  that  it  was  desirable  to  check.  Yet  what  was  the 
conduct  of  this  very  Mr.  Adam  not  long  afterwards  ?  It  was  to  de* 
nounce  and  punish,  with  a  rigour  beyond  the  law,  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  this  very  necessity,  on  which  for  years  of  his  own  life  he  is 
said  to  have  beeii  acting.    In  his  hostility  to  theftiends  of  inquiry 
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and  control,  Jie  conteoded,  in  effect,  that  there  were  no  wayward  in- 
cUnationa  among  public  functionaries  which  required  to  be  wat(;hed  or 
GOfFected :  be  denounced  it  as  a  gross  insult  to  Government  even  to 
sappoee  so ;  and  punished  the  conscientious  assertor  of  the  contrary 
opiiMion  with  a  confiscation  of  all  his  property,  for  daring  to  persist  in 
the  very  doctrine  now  admitted  to  be  well-fotinded,  and  acted  upon 
by  the  denoiincing  individual  himself.  This  is  but  one  example  of 
the  CQnsistency  and  benevolence  of  this  '*  honourable"  man,  though 
miM^  more  of  equal  force  might  be  adduced. 

The  biographer,  with  a  view  ta  inspire  a  belief  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary's almo^  superjoatural  powers,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  says : 
''  The  labours  and  anxieties  of  that  period,  (while  attending  Lord 
Hasdngs  in  the  Mahratta  campaign,)  can  be  known  only  to  those  who 
witnessed  Mr.  Adam  under  the  discharge  of  his  accumulated  duties : 
late  in  the  night,  when  all  else  were  at  rest,"  (officers  on  guard,  sentries 
and  others,  no  doubt,  included,)  **  the  lamp  was  constantly  burning  in 
his  tent,''  (as  if  it  were  not  also  burning  in  almost  every  other ;  and  as 
if  the  mere  existence  of  a  burning  lamp  might  not  mark  repose  as  well 
as  watchfulness,)  *'  while  k^ids  and  estafettes  (messengers)  were  wait* 
ing  to  carry  forth  his  expresses.  Again,  though  the  march  was  al- 
ways made  before  day-break  in  the  morning,"  (a  practice  common  to 
every  part  of  India,)  "  he  was,  nevertheless,  up  before  hand,  and  at 
the  desky  with  his  candle,  to  snatch  a  few  minutes  for  some  urgent 
business,  ere  the  drum  should  beat  the  final  order  to  move  " !  AH 
this,  which  is  doubtless  intended  to  be  most  eloquent  and  impassioned, 
borders  so  closely  on  the  ridiculous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  a 
smile  in  reading  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  harassing  duties  of  the 
Secretary,  who  was  always  carried  from  place  to  place  in  a  luxurious 
pal^mquip,  on  horseback,  or  in  the  howda  of  a  stately  elephant,  what 
must  have  been  those  of  the  weary  officers,  who  had  to  march  or  fight 
by  day»  and  mount  guard  by  night ;  and  whose  weary  limbs  might 
envy  the  Secretary's  comparatively  indolent  post  ?  But,  above  all,  if 
the  writer  of  despatches,  who  had  merely  to  transcribe  the  thoughts  of 
another*  was  compelled  to  be  up  late  at  night,  while  all  others  slept, 
what  must  have  been  the  labour  of  him  who  had  to  conceive,  to  plan, 
a«d  to  execute  all  which  Mr.  Adam  had  merely  to  put  to  paper,  when 
thoughts  were  to  be  epibodied  into  words  ? 

But,  says  the  unsuspecting  biographer,  ''  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
in  addition  to  the  functions  of  the  political  department,  Mr.  Adam 
filled  the  situation  of  private  secretary,  so  that  he  had  thus  another 
bnmch  of  duty  to  peiferm,  in  its  nature  urgent  and  distinct  from  that 
which  jnainly  occupied  his  thoughts,  but  consisting  of  confidential 
conrespfondence  regarding  the  distribution  of  patronage,  or  of  com- 
municatioDS  with  the  principal  fimctionaries  of  the  Presidency,  and, 
tberelore^  not  admittina  of  transfer  or  delegation  to  other  hands." 
This  is  a  striking  example  of  the  system  of  pluralities  which  still  pre- 
vails in  India,  suxi  of  we  weak  manner  in  which  they  are  defended. 
The  truth  is,  that  any  one  of  these  offices  would  have  been  sufficient 
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to  satisfy  a  lew  grasping  man  than  he  who  united  all  in  hU  owb 
pemiu.  But  as  to  the  extra  labours  entailed  on  the  holder  of  thtee 
several  appointments,  one  would  suppose  that  he  performed  the 
duties  without  help  of  any  kind,  and  without  any  coiresponding 
increase  .of  emduments;  fw  in  such  case  only  could  great  merit 
attach  to  their  holder.  It  happened,  however,  that  Mr.  Adam  was 
paid,  aye,  and  enormously  paid,  for  both ;  receiving  for  each  about 
as  large  a  salary  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  while,  ih  addition 
to  this,  he  wielded,  by  virtue  of  his  united  functions,  neatly  the 
whole  of  the  patronage  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  much  also  of  the 
Military.  Is  all  this  nothing  1  There  is  no  man  who  knows  what 
patronage  really  means  that  will  think  lightly  of  Mr.  Adam's  regard  ; 
nor  any  one  who  knows  how  efficiently  every  head  of  a  public  office 
is  assisted  by  subordinates  in  India,  who  will  think  much  of  his 
labours,  or  deem  them  at  all  greater  than  those  of  many  other  public 
functionaries  in  the  same  service. 

We  may,  perhaps,  take  occasion  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the 
argument  wMch  has  been  urged  against  the  mischief  of  making  any 
Company  s  servant  a  Governor  in  India,  (namely,  the  evil  of  his 
bringing  ail  his  local  attachments  and  prejudices  into  play,  to  the  undue 
preference  of  his  personal  friends,  and  unjust  exclusion  of  equal  merit 
in  his  personal  enemies,)  may  be  applied  with  equal  truth  and  force  to 
the  appointment  of  private  secretary.  It  is  undoubtedly  wrong  that 
this  oidce  should  be  held  by  any  one  filling  any  other  post,  as  was  the 
ease  with  Mr.  Adam,  but  it  is  also  wrong  that  it  should  be  held  by  a 
Company's  servant  at  all.  Such  a  man  is  sure  to  mix  himself  up  in  all 
the  intrigues,  parties,  partialities,  and  hatreds  of  the  Civil  Service,  sUid 
to  mdke  the  most  unjust  distribution  of  that  patronage  which  should  be 
dispensed  with  reference  to  merit  and  fitness  dlone.  On  the  same 
principle  diat  justice  is  better  administered  in  all  our  country  towiis^ 
firom  the  circumstance  of  the  judges  and  counsel  having  ho  local  con- 
Bexlons  in  them,  and  being  uninfluenced  by  fear  of  displeasure  or 
hope  of  favour  from  any  of  the  contending  parties ;  it  is  also  certain 
that  a  new  Governor-General  from  Europe,  and  a  new  Priviite  Se- 
cretary firom  the  same  country,  each  alike  strangers  to  those  dver 
whom  their,  rule  is  to  be  exercised,  and  among  whoin  offices  are  to 
be  distributed,  will  dp  piore  imparti^  justice  than  men  elevated  to 
these  posts  out  of  the  veiy  body,  to  every  member  of  which  they  are 
familiarly  known.  We  believe  that  the  Court  of  Directors  acknow- 
ledge this  principle,  and  have  decided  on  adhering  to  it  ih  fuhire. 
If  so,  we  give  them  credit  for  the  excellence  of  the  rule,  and  hope  to 
see  it  rigidly  persevered  in.  Lord  Hastings,  in  not  ob^etvitag  St, 
hoped,  most  probably,  to  benefit  by  Mr.  Adam*s  local  experience* 
but  the  intrigues  and  treacheries  disclosed  by  the  Oude  Papers,  re- 
cently laid  before  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  tind  analysed  in  our  two 
preceding  Numbers,  show  that  he  noprished  a  snake  in  his  bosom. 
Indeed,  his  Lordship's  confidence  was  not  merely  betrayeid  by  the  sup- 
posed friend  and  depositary  of  aH  his  state  secrets,  but  betrayed 
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in  such  a  mannar  aa  to  leare  a  stain  on  the  nanio  of  Mr.  Adam  that 
no  time  will  wash  away. 

With  a  view  to  awaken  a  more  general  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  his 
hfio,  the  biographer  asserts,  that  ^^  the  seeds  of  the  disease  which 
ultimately  cani^  him  off,"  were  sown  "  daring  the  campaign ;"  and 
arose  entirely  from  his  great  mental  aild  bodily  labours*  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  this  notion,  he  may  be  considered  to  hare  died  a  martyr 
to  the  public  service,  and  thus  to  deserve  that'  hia  name  should  be 
held  in  reverence  on  that  account  Mr.  Adam  was,  howeter,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  health  when  he  became  temporary  Governor- General, 
able  to  attend  fhes  and  balk,  in  all  the  pomp  of  state  and  ceremony, 
to  drive  frecpiently  from  Barrackpore  to  Calcutta  and  back,  in  the 
state  carri^;e,  and  to  take  his  daily  au-ings  on  the  Course,  attended 
by  ten  times  the  number  of  troopers  that  Lord  Hastings  ever  thought 
necessary  for  the  support  of  his  more  humble  pretensions.  Mr.  Adam 
was  also  in  the  full  vigour  of  healtli  ^hen  he  banished  the  Editor  of 
the  Galcntta  Journal,  and  equally  so  when  he  wrote  his  cdebrated 

'  manifesto,  declaring  all  his  countrymen  in  India  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  expression  of  their  opinions,  aud  condemning  them  all  to 
chains  and  slavery  of  the  most  debasing  kind.     But  after  his  brief 

•  reign  oi  a  few  weeka,  during  which  he  seemed  intoxicafied  with  his 
sudden  elevation  to  power,  he  never  held  his  head  up,  like  a  bold,  a 
fearless,  or  an  innocent  man,  again.  The  recollection  of  the  tyrant- 
deeds  he  had  committed  towards  the  merchants  of  Hyderabacf^  and 
the  friends  of  freedom  in  Calcutta,  seemed  to  hang  like  a  curse  or 
spell  on  his  imagination.  He  tried  a  voyage  to  sea*— he  Went  to  the 
hills  of  Nipaul-— he  journeyed  over  Central  India  to  Bombay.  All 
would  not  do ;  he  could  not  fly  from  himsdf ;  and  we  siiiterely  be- 
lieve that  remorse  and  repentance  so  preyed  npoa  his  hearty  that  his 
death,  if  not  entirely  caused,  was  at  least  hastened  most  materially, 
by  pangs  which  no  earthly  medicine  oould  relieve. 
**  But  we  have  not  yet  done  (saya  his  biographer)  with  the  recapi- 

.tulalion  of  Mr.  Adam's  claims  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  conn- 
try,  to  the  service  of  which  Ins  life  was  devoted."  Neither  (we  may 
add)  have  we.  The  tiieme  is  too  prolific  to  be  abandoned  so  $oot.  It 
would  have  been  of  some  value  to  have  learnt  from  the  biographer 
what  country  he  meant  when  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Adam's  daims  to  its 
hisCing  gratitudel  If  be  meafat  England,  what  has  he  ever  done  for 
ity  but  to  degrade  her  vfiry  name,  and  offer  insult  to  all  her  descend- 
ants, by  maintaining  and  acting  upon  the  odious  doctrine,  dmt  while 
all  other  men  are  free  to  remain  in  India  und«r  the  dominion  of  the 
laws  alonev  those  who  have' the  mirforiune  to.be  of  British  origin  by 
biTlh,  may  be  banidied,  ruined<,  trampled  on,  ahd  destroyed,  without 
the  interjpention  of  any  law  whatever,  at  the  mere  will  and  pleaaure 

'  of  the  despoi  at  whose  iiod  they  must  fiill  down  and  worship  any 
golden  image  that  ks  may  set  up ;  or,  like  those  who  resisted  this  ty- 
ranny of'old,  be  cast  into  the*urning  fiery  furnace,  there  to  endure 
the  torture  of  his.  present  wrath,  and  be  Hubject  through  life  to  all  his 

,  iutmre  perseeiitions  ?    This  is  "whsx  he  has  done  for  England*     If  the 
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country  meant  be  I«dia»  what  hk&  he  done  fer  it>  «coe|H  lo.idesttsoy 
the  promising  commerce  that  was  about  to. extern!  item  thfomghoiit 
tlie  whole  e£  the  iaterior,  from  tlie  gxeal  centre  at  Hyderabad^  by 
crushing  the  hoase  of  Pahner  and  Co.  in  that  foreign  state ;  and  ftheii 
to  plunge  the  c^ntry  into  an  u^ust  and  unprofitable^  war^  in  the  pio- 
se(mtion  of  which  there  haa  been  alseady  a  greater  sacii&ae  of  blood 
and  treasure  than  the  lives  of  a  thousand  such  ^<  thorough  oien  of 
business  "  as  Mr.  Adam  ceuld  erer  repay  ?  The  truth  is/thAt  he:iik^as 
a  decided  enemy  to  the  true  interests  of  both  these^coontrictBy  aad  has 
no  just  claim  on  ^e  gratitude  of  cidier.  He  was  one  of  t^  Hkuet 
bogotted  enemies  ef  the  Coloriz atiov  of  India  by  Englishmen,  the 
only  public  measure  by  which  great  benefit  can  jtsult  «&ditr  to  the  • 
one  country  or  the  other ;  and  hy  his  perpetual  opposition  to  ei^ery 
thing  whph  had  e?en  a  tendency  to  bring  about  thisgrand  deobler- 
atum»  he  was  the  iofiictor  of  the  most  unequiirooal  injuries  on  bolh« 

''  As  a  member  of  council/'  says  Ids  eulogist^  '*  Mr.  Adarn'^  cha* 
racter  was  conapiciious  for  toUd  seme,  and  for  tiie  close  disoiimuidt' 
ing  judgment  which  he  ever  had  at  command  for  ail  qnestioos*" 
Happy  statesman !  But  we  are  still  constrained  to  ask,  what  wen^  the 
measures  he  originated ,  and  wherein  was  the  sense  and  judgment 
displayed  ?  We  are  answered  with  the  a£fiEdr  of  Hyderabad  and  the 
Press ;  two  questions  on  which,  as  we  hare  repeatedly  shewn  in  for- 
mer pap«:B,  there  is  a  continual  display  of  the  grossest  cruelties  and 
roost  unparalleled  absurdity  as  well  as  injustice.  But,  says  his  bio- 
grapher,. "  he  was  always  anxious  to  seek  information,  and  to  ami 
himself  of  the  suggestions  of  others  on  all  subjects  widi  which  he  be- 
lieved them  to  be  more  familiar  than  himself.*'  And  how  does  the 
reader  think  he  made  this  anxiety  manifest  ?  Venly,  in  a  strange 
way ;  by  gagging  every  man's  mouth  ;  by  .shutting  up  even  the  ordi- 
nary channek  of  communication ;  and  by  threatening  ev«y  one  of  his 
countr3rmen  who  dared  to  make  any  suggestion  which  did  not  accord 
with  his  own  preconceived  notions  with  severe  and  summary  punish- 
meikt !  This  is  an  Indian  Governor's  notion  of  the  best  way  to  profit 
by  the  suggestions  of  others !  With  this  precaution  ht  might  well  be, 
as  he  is  described,  "  above  the  petty  ambition  of  figuring  in  the  re- 
cord as  the  originator  of  netc;  schemes."  For  him,  and  his  favoured 
friends,  the  old  schemes  were  unquestionably  much  better,  and  their 
heatt  ideal  of  the  good  government  of  India  would  be  in  the  restora- 
tion i^all  (be  old  cruelties,  monopolies,  and  robberies,  which  marked 
the  earliest. periods  of  the  history  of  Uw  Company's  government  in 
that  country ;  ererj  improvement  on  which  was,  no  doubt,  oaUed  in  its 
day  ^'  a  rash  innovation."  In  a  short  translation  ficom  the  ^  Okha 
Nidhi,'  given  in  the  last  Number  of  the  *  Asiatic  Journal,*  under  the 
title  of  *  Maxims  of  the  Malabars,'  is  a  line  which  says,  *'  Never 
venture  to  second  a  new  custom :" — ^a  maxim  that  has  led  to  tKe  per- 
petuity of  castes  and  the  obstinate  retentk>n  of  every  superstition  and 
folly  in  the  East.  This  is  the  same  pecept  which,  in  other  words,  the 
weak-headed  among  ourselves  are  still  disposed  to  venerate  under  the 
notion  of  respecting  the  <•  wisdom  of  our  ancestors:"  we  see,  indeed, 
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that  Ignorance  and  prejodice  are  ererywhere  pi^tty  umformly  the 
same  in  thek* effects;  and  Aua  it  is  that  Mr.  Adam,  who  was  fall  of 
both,  thought  it  a  merit  to  persecute  the  >*  propagators  of  new  opi- 
nioBs'*  and  the  '^  ortginaiors  of  new  schemes : '  although  his  own 
writings  beer  witness  that  nerer  were  any  opinions  more  new,  eren^ 
id  their  absaidiiVf  than  some  of  those  put  forth  by  himself  in  his 
oelebraited  manifesto  against  the  Indian  Press ;  and  his  scheme  for 
makiogi  it  sul^eot  to  a  license)  revocable  at  pleasure,  was  so  newy  that  it 
had  never  hefore  been  heard  of  in  India  since  that  country  had  been 
sutgect  to  British  dominion.  He  was  therefore  most  guilty  of  that  of 
wydi  hishiogrs^her  would  hare  us  believe  he  was  innocent; — and 
denounced  other  men  for  doing  what  it  is  clcdmed  for  him  as  an 
espedalmerit  to  have  done  for  himself;  namely,  ''  his  never  permit- 
ting die  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Governor- Greneral  to  influence  any 
departure  from  the  consdentiaus  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  pubtic." 
And  although  it  is  again  repeated  as  an  especial  merit,  that  '*  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  record  his  dissent  when  his  judgment  could  not  ap- 
prove,''  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  this,  which  the  world  are  taught 
to  bdief«  was  a  virtue  in  him,  became  in  his  eyes  a  crime  in  others ; 
insomuch  as  that  he. first  banished  and  ruined  one  of  liis  fellow- coun- 
trymea  for  daring  to  exercise  this  virtue ;  and  then,  in  a  manifesto 
which  he  put  ^orth  to  justify  his  crue^,  (having  previously  gagged 
the  press,  and  prevented  any  man  from  answering  him  on  the  spot,) 
added  the  memorable  declaration  of  this  slavish  sentiment.  *^  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  grosser  insult  to  any  government^  than 
an  individual  daring  to  approve  of  sentiments  on  which  he  knows 
that  the  members  of  that  government  have  already  expressed 
the^  displeasure"  1 — This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  '*  Honourable"  John 
Adam,  for  whom  a  claim  is  now  set  up  to  ''  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  country,  to  the  service  of  which  his  life  was  devoted  " ! 

On  the  subject  of  the  Press  in  India,  the  biographer  goes  over  all 
the  old  falla<aesy  already  a  hundred  times  exposed  and  refuted,  and 
repeats  the  language  of  the  celebrated  manifesto  of  Mr.  Adam,  as  if 
it  were  still  untouched  and  undii^uted,  instead  of  being  torn,  as  the 
reader  who  has  any  curiosity  may  see,  to  very  rags  and  tatters,  having 
scarcely  a  thread  of  its  argument  left  to  hang  the  web  together.  >  It 
is  not  our  intcmtion  to  analyse  this  question  again  in  detail.  But  we 
shovld  not  do  our  duty  to  the  article  now  under  examination  if  we 
were  not  to  notice  at  least  the  few  leading  points  on  which  it  seems  to 
lay  the  greatest  stress.  As  our  remarks  have,  however,  already  extend- 
ed  beycmd  the  limits  which  we  usually  assign  to  any  one  topic  in  a 
Number,  we  shall  choose  this  part  of  the  subject  as  a  resting-place, 
and  reeume  our  task  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


See  Orieoisl  Herald,  Vol.  I.  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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THE   FRENCH    GRENADIER^S   FAREWELL  TO  THE  EAGLE. 

Tis  Spring,  and  tV.e  lillies  shine  briglit  in  each  vale  ; 
Adieu,  then,  brave  male  of  the  dark  winter  gale ; 
Tis  Spring,  and  its  sunshine  lights  mountain  and  dell ; 
Strong  Bird  of  tlie  Tempest,  farewell,  then — ferewell ! 

.    Oh !  oar  arms  may  wither,  our  hearts  grow  cold, 
But  we  shall  not  forget  thee,  Bird  of  the  Bold  I 

We  marVi  thy  high  flight,  and  our  liearts  they  were  proud. 
For  thou  didst  move  on  like  a  lone  thunder  cloud ; 
And  ttic  nations  that  watch*d  thee  with  terror  were  dumb, 
•For  they  felt  that  their  hour  of  disaster  was  come. 
Oh  !  our  arms  may  wither,  &c.,  &c. 

Hiy  luHne  was  tl|e  snoke  of  the  great  battle  field. 
Thy  sunshine  the  ftaidi.of  the  guns  as  they  peal*d». 
.Thy*  food  it  was  glory,  thy  music  the  hum 
Of  the  far-spreading  camp,  and  the  roll  of  the  drum. 
Oh!  our  arms,  &c.,  &c. 

C^r  sierras  awd  vineyards  we  tracked  thy  fterce  flight. 
Where  each  cot  was  a  fortress,  etch  step  was  a  fight ; 
In  the  depths  of  the  night,  through  the  noon  hot  and  dear. 
We  heatrd  thy  war«summoDs,  and  cned,  '^  We  are  here !  **  ^ 
Oh !  our  arms,  kc*|  &c. 

We  have  followed  thy  call  o^er  those  deserts  of  snow. 
Where  the  air  hath  no  life,  and  the  rivers  no  flow ; 
Thou  wert  feint  and  worn  out,  but  the  foe  could  not  tame 
Even  then  thv  bold  hearty  or  ks  longings  for  fame. 
V  Oh !  our  arms,  kc^  &c. 

The  awed  earth  wps  still,  at  the  flap  of  thy  win^, 
iTiy  glance  was  the  safeguard  of  nations  and  kings; 
Thou  \^ert'  Idrd  from  the  hills  to  the  grreen  ocean's  shore  ; 
.   Thou  wert  glorious — Alas!  thou  art  glorious  no  more. 

But  our  arms  may  wither,  our  hearts  grow  coW, 
fire  w«  re-rore  Ihee  les9-*Bird  of  the  Bold. 

Fare  thee  well !  fare  thee  well !  brave  Bird  of  War : 
'Night  hath  closed  around  thee,  but  every  scar 
That  adorns  us  shall  tell  of  the  deeds  tlmt  were  done, 
^Vhen  thou  »oar*dst  in  tlie  full  blaze  of  Victory's  sun. 

Oh!  onr  arms  ihall trither,  our  hearts  be  cold. 
Ere  we  can  love  thee  less — Bird  of  the  Bold. 

Ath  Mardt  1825.  Bcbmaud  WycMfrFE. 

'  Mais  si  la  Frauce.  si  la  gloire 
.-.  JDfsalt  **  Enfans,  ^tcs  vous  \k  ?  " 
R^poodons,  par  uoe  victoire 

**  Qui  !  nous  voilaT* 

Le  veteran*  Chant,  dedi/ett  tArmh, 
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UtE^  CHARACTER^   WD   WRITINGS  OF   SCHILLER, 
THK  GSRMAK    FOfi-r. 

TiiF.  Gerinaiis  can  beaut  of  a  niunber  of  illustrious  po«ts>  among 
wbocB  Schiller  .and  Geetfae  held  the  highest  rank,  Tbe  names  and 
writings  of  these  authors  are  familiar  to  most  of  their  countrymen, 
but  the  former  seems  to  be  the  most  generallj  esteemed,  particularly 
among  the  fair  sex,  which  he  has  so  often  made  the  subject  of  hi$ 
beautiful  corapositious.  Schiller,  in  his  writings,  appeals  more  to  the 
passion^  and  feelings  of  his  readers  than  Goethe,  which  may  perhaps 
iu  some  degree  account  for  the  larger  share  of  public  approbation 
which  he  ha^  obtained.  Most  of  the  accounts  which  have  hitherto 
been  puUlshed  of  this  distinguished  individual  are  either  tediously 
Jong^  Of  so  brief  and  imperfect,  ns  to  prevent  all  the  material  &ct9 
connected  with  his  history  being  related.  In  tbe  present  article,  we 
have  collected  into  a  moderate  space  every  thing  matenal,  and  added, 
from  authentic  private  sources,  such  new  facts  as  will^  it  is  hoped,  be 
interesting  to  those  who  delight  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  men 
eminent  hr  their  genius,  and  enjoying  deserved  celebrity. 

John  Frederick  Christopher  Von  Schiller  was  bom  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1759,  at  Marbach,  a  small  town  in  Wirteniberg,  situ- 
ated on  the  Neckar.  His  father  was  surgeon  to  a  regiment  in  tbe 
hussars,  belonging  the  Duke  of  Wirtember^,  and  afterwards  held  the 
rank  of  oqptain,  together  with  the  piEce  ot  inspector  to  tlie  nursery- 
gardens  bek>nging  to  the  Duke.  He  was  active  aiid  circumspect, 
well  skilled  in  philosophy  and  oaathematics ;  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  work  on  the  culture  lef  trees.  Schiller's  modier  waft  the 
daughter  of  a  baker,  called  Kodweiss  (and  not  firom  the  place  Kod- 
weiss,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated) ;  she  ^'as  of  religious  habits^ 
and  a  woman  of  fine  feeling,  but  had  not  received  a  particularly  fi^ood 
education ;  she  was,  however,  a  warm  admii-er  of  the  works  of  Uta 
and  Gelleit.  In  tbe  eaiiy  part  of  his  life,  Schiiier  lived  with  his 
parents,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved,  at  Lorch,  a  small  vil- 
lage in  Wirtemberg.  He  received  Ins  first  education  from  a  Protest- 
ant clexgyman,  called  Moser,  and  at  this  early  period  gave  striking 
proo6  of  the  generosity  of  his  disposition. 

In  the  year  1768  his  taste  for  poetry  first  displayed  itself.  One 
day,  after  be  and  a  .fellow-scholar  had  said  their  lessons  from  the 
caUiechism,  they  received  a  small  remuneration  from  the  master 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  acquitted  themselves.  Schiller,  in 
his  joy,  proposed  taking  some  cold  milk  in  tbe  country-house  of  Hart* 
eneck ;  his  firiend  consented,  but  on  arriving  there  they  could  not 
obtain  what  they  wished.  Disappointed,  they  went  to  Neckar- 
Waibingen,  where  they  found  the  desired  repast.  Schiller,  delighted 
at  having  enjoyed  his  favourite  beverage,  on  retumihg  mounted  a  lofty 
hill,  from  which  he  could  gee  both  Harteneck  and  Neckar- Waibingen, 
and  delivered  with  poetic  pathos  his  malediction  on  the  spot  where  he 
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could  not  obtain  the  object  of  his  desire,  and  hi&  bendiotioa  on  the 
place  where  it  was  furnished  him. 

In  the  same  year,  the  representation  of  a  play  at  the  theatre  of 
Ludwigsbuig  made  a  powerful  impression  on  him ;  and  even  then» 
when  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  formed  the  design  for  his  celebrat- 
ed piece  <  The  Robbers.'  He  competed  his  first  poem  in  1772,  oa 
the  day  of  his  confirmation,  to  give  his  mother,  who  had  the  day 
before  reproached  him  for  his  gaiety,  a  proof  of  his  piety.  VntU 
1773  he  attended  a  public  schod  at  Ludwigsburg,^  where  his  parents 
lived  some  time ;  and  in  the  beginning  rather  distinguished  him^flf 
by  the  goodness  of  his  disposition,  his  open-heartedness  and  vivacity, 
than  by  extreme  attention  to  his  studies,  which  then  consisted  in 
reading  Virgils  Jilneid,  the  Tristiaof  Ovid,,and  the  Odes  of  Ho- 
race ;  so  that  no  one  sust  ected  the  genius  wliich  lay  concealed  in 
him.  Unfortunately  the  foundation  of  the  timidity  and  awkward* 
ness,  which  embarrassed  him  so  much  in  after  life,  was  laid  here, 
and  was  principally  owing  to  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  preceptors, 
called  Jahu,  with  whom  he  lived  some  time,  and  who,  by  constantly 
scolding  him,  and  feeling  displeased  at  qualities  perfectly  harmless 
and  even  virtuous,  thus  destroyed  his  juvenile  gaiety. 

Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theolog}',  and  underu'ent 
on  this  account  several  examinations,  but  the  Consistory  advised  his 
parents  to  choose  some  other  occupation  better  adapted  for  him. 
The  testimonials  *  which  were  given  him  on  these  occasions  are  not 
in  contradiction  to  their  opinion,  for  it  is  evident  tliat  this  was  not 
founded  on  any  mean  estimate  of  his  talents,  but  on  account  of  his 
great  vivacity.  For  this  reason  his  parents  were  glad  when  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg  procured  for  him  a  place  in  the  KarFs  Schule, 
which  was  a  kind  of  academy,  and  recentiy  founded  at  LAid  wigs- 
burg.  To  Schiller  this  new  situation  was  not  very  agreeable,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  favourite  study,  theology,  for  that  of  juris- 
prudence, which  was  not  very  congenial  to  his  taste.  An  opportu- 
nity offering  itself  in  the  year  1775,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  it  is  said,  that  he  was  glad  of  the  change.  But  at 
a  subsequent  period,  at  Yena,  it  is  stated  that  he  had  a  desire  to 
return  to  theology,  as  he  conceived  it  the  highest  honour  to  spefik 
before  a  multitude  on  the  things  most  important  to  the  life  of  man. 

The  school  at  Ludwigsburg  did  not  at  all  suit  his  disposition ; 
the  'constraint  and  soldier-like  discipline  to  which  he  was  sul^ected, 
checked  the  development  of  lus  genius.  In  their  promenades^  the 
scholars  were  drilled  like  troops,  and  followed  by  preceptors  :  pmtec 
compendia  quisque  liber  vetitus,  and  the  company  of  females  was  most 
strictly  prohibited.  Even  when  he  wished  to  read  some  parts  of  his 
<  Robbers,'  which  he  had  then  composed,  to  his  companions,  he  was 

>  1769.  Puer  boiUB  spei  quMn  niliil  iinpedit,  quo  mireus  Soter  patentes 
hujussbni  recipiatur.  177U-71.  Puer  bon«  spei  qui  non  iofelidter  in  lite- 
raniin  tramite  prof^reditur.  1772.  Non  sine  frucUi  per  aunum  proxime 
prieteritum  in  iisdem  laboravit  peusis  cum  concliscipulis. 
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o)>liged  to  do  it  with  the  greatest  po69iUe  cautioD,  as  he  would  have 
been  severely  puldshed  if  detected.  The  pedant^  of  the  instruction 
not  unfireqoeotiy  disgusted  him ;  and  one  day  when  his  preceptor  sent 
to  him  in  his  chamber  some  tasks  to  perform,  he  iluew  them  at  the 
ieee  of  the  messenger,  and  exclaimed,  *'  I  wiU  study  as  I  like/' 

Hiftlierto  he  had  not  obtained  any  very  extensiye  acquai^itance  \^ith 
the  Belles  Lettres,  but  still  he  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Vol* 
tahre  and  Klopstock,  particularly  the  latter,  which  he  studied  with  the 
attention  of  a  critic.  In  Klopstock's  Ode,  '  Mein  Vaterland,'  (my 
natite  land,)  he  erased  the  remainder  of  the  yersec:  after  the  words 
*<  kh  liebe  (fich  Mein  Vaterhind,".  (I  love  thee,  my  native  land,) 
stace  he  conceived  that  they  weakened  the  effect  of  the  rest.  '  Die 
Genesiaig,'  (the  Convalescence,)  another  poem  by  the  same  author, 
he  destroyed  altogether,  because  the  subject  of  all  tiie  pompous  verses 
amounted  to  notiiing  more  than  this — **  If  I  had  not  become  con* 
valescent,  I  should  have  died,  and  not  composed  my  Messias  V* 
*  UgolinOy^  a  tragedy,  by  Gertenberg,  made  a  powerful  impression 
ofk  Ms  mind,  as  well  as  '  The  Gotz  de  Berlichingen,'  by  Goethe,  and 
the  works  of  Lessing  and  Leisewitz.  «He  also  took  peculiar  delight 
in  the  Messias  of  Klopstock,  and  in  reading  the  scriptures,  which 
induced  him  to  write  an  epic  poem,  called  '  Moses.' 

His  taste  for  the  drama  now  displayed  itself,  and  about  1776 
he  wrote  a  tragedy,  called  '  Der  Student  von  Nassau,'  (the  Stu* 
dent  c^  Nassau,)  of  which  the  self-destruction  of  a  young  man  of  that 
place  furnished  him  with  the  subject.  Sodn  after  followed  *  Cosmuflf 
de  Medids,'  a  tragedy  very  similar  to  the  Julius  de  Tarento,  by 
Leisewitr.  Some  parts  of  these  pieces,  both  of  which  were  burnt  by 
our  poet,  are  scattered  throughout  'The  Robbers,'  (die  Rauber), 
which  he  fimdied  in  1781.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a 
short  drama,  called  *  Jahrmarkt,'  which  was  represented  at  Lud- 
wigsboiig,  on  the  birth-day  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  in  which 
were  several  traits  of  his  senius.  At  this  period  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  which,  however,  did  not 
please  him  much. 

In  1775  several  lyric  poems  from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  Schwa* 
bisches  Magazine,  (Suabian  Journal) ;  these  were  not  particularly 
cfefrer,  biit  still  they  enabled  the  editor  to  prophesy  to  Schiller  os 
magna  sonatnrium.  At  last,  after  having  studied  Ferguson,  Plu* 
tareh,  Garre,  and'  Herder,  he  dedicated  himself  exclusively  to  the 
stttd^  of  medicine,  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  After  this,  in  1778, 
he  -frvote  a  work  in  Latin,  called  '  Philosophia  Phy^ologiae,'  and 
iir  1780,  in  German,  a  work  on  the  connexion  of  the  animal  with 
the  tpirituil  nature  of  man,  entitled  '  Uber  dex  Zusammenhang  der 
thierachen  atur  des  Meuschen  mit  seiner  geistigen.'  In  the  last  he 
quoted,  in  drder-  to  prove  a  pyschological  remark,  a  part  of  '  The 
Robbers,'  which  he  stated  to  be  a  translation  of  an  English  tragedy. 
He  became,  after  this,  physician  of  the  regiment  Ange,  and  was  a 
bold  though  not  successful  practtti<mer» 

At  thia  time,  about  1780-81,  he  fiaislied  'The  Robbers,'  and 
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pabfisVed  it  at  Mb  own  «1tpeiise)  dnce  be  could  not  find  a  fanokieUev 
to  undertake  k.  Thk  work  made,  him  known  to  Ihe  finiotn  4f  DaU 
beig,  and  iatroduoed  him  to  the  theatre  of  Manktim*  ofvlueliUM 
Baron  waa  the  direetoT ;  and  he  had  the  pleaaore  of  seemg  hn  pieo« 
performed  twice  at  that  place.  He  then  took  «o  great  an  iattrwt  ia 
the  theatre,  and  particularly  in  the  acting  of  Ifland^  that  he  desired 
to  become  a  comedian ;  but  B^il  prevented  him,  and  said  with  pr(4>he<tf 
tic  truth,  *'  Not  as  the  actor,  but  aa  a  composer  of  coBwdiea,  will  you 
be  the  glory  of  the  German  theatie  1*'  Already  had  he,  at  the  sefaool 
at  Ludwigsburg,  performed  the  part  of  Clavigo  with  great  cmdit,  ia 
Goethe's  tragedy  of  that  name.  His  play  (The  Robben)  waa  fe- 
ceired  with  much  eclat  throughout  Germany,  but  it  oompelled  hiia 
to  fly  ^m  Stu^ard,  as  there  waa  a  passage  in  the  piece  whieb 
offended  the  Grisons ;  for  at  their  request,  and  perhaps  offended  at 
the  nature  of  the  play,  the  Duke  prohibited  him  £rom  ever  wiitin^ 
anything  but  on  medical  subjects,  and  commanded  that  whenever 
he  wished  to  publish  any  piece  he  was  first  to  show  it  to  him. 

Schiller,  who  had  by  this  time  composed  his  piece  called  '  D^ 
Kindesmerdemin,'  (the  Murderess  of  her  Child,)  irritated  at  su^  an 
act  of  oppression,  fled  in  the  month  of  October  1782,  into  Franconia. 
Here  he  lived  some  time  at  Oggerhetm,  under  the  name  of  8chmidt« 
but  afterwards'  resided  in  the  beautiful  country  of.  Miningen,  at 
Bauerbaeh,  in  the  family  of  Mad.  de  WoUzogan,  with  whose  sons  ha 
had  been  on  terms  *of  intimate  friendship  when  at  Stutgaiti.  la  thia 
re})08e  he  wrote  his  *  Fiesco,  Love  and  Cabal,'  (Liebe  and  Cahaie,) 
and  conceived  the  first  idea  of  his  Don  Carlos. 

In  1783  he  went,  under  the  patronage  of  Dalberry,  as  poet  to  the 
theatre  at  Manheim.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  aituation  with 
considerable  keal,  ibr  he  regarded  the  theatre  as  a  moral  inaiitntion, 
and  even  wrote  two  treatises  to  prove  its  moral  tendency.  He  also 
occupied  himself  with  translating '  into  German  the  Macbeth  and 
Timon  of  Shakspeare,  but  he  soon  relinquished  these  for  his  Don  Car«> 
los,  part  of  which  he  had  now  composed.  Some  scenes  of  this  piece 
were  recited  at  the  Court  of  Darmstadt,  which  made  Schiller  known 
to  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  -con- 
sciller. 

In  1 794  he  undertook  the  management  of  a  periodical  joamal^ 
(Rheinische  Thalia,)  the  first  appearance  of  which  waa  highly  cie<yt» 
^ble  to  his  talents.  At  the  same  time  he  studied,  with  seal  the  best 
tragic  authors  of  Franoe,  many  d  which  he  wished  to  translate  into 
German.  In  1785  he  went  to  Leipsic,  and  passed  hia  days  hap«- 
pily  in  the  country  at  Gohl^  with  Goeschen,  Lollikofer,  Weise, 
Yuuger,  and  Merits,  during 'which  period  he  wrote  his  beantilul 
Song  addressed  to  Joy.  From  Leipsic  he  made  an  offer  to  Ijiora, 
the  daughter  of  the  librarian  and  '  consciller  de  chambre '  ai  the  court 
of  Ludwigsburg,  called  Schwar,  celebrated  by  him  in  one  of  his 
poems ;  bit  the  engagement  waa  alterwards  deelined,.  aa  SohiUara 
mind  appears  to  have  altered  on  that  subject. 

From  the  end  of  1785  to  July  17S7,  he  lived  at  Doesden,  oa  in 
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lis  Vienii^, In  tM  hmm  of  Ike  fftthar  4f  Kotr^er^  fii  y^n|r^r«  wlia> 
diitfii^iQibwl  bimlolf  in  1S13  ia  lb#  m%it  with  Fr»Be9.  Hece  ScbiUer 
finished  hig  D(m  Cajrlo8>  and  vf(ie  alsp  a  history  pf  the  Rsvolu-^. 
Hm  ai'ih»  Nefheriand9»  Slid  his  atUl  uaftai^bed  pi^oe  'The 
Qm^mthef ;'  he  stndied  chiefly  duriqg  the  night ;  w<^  ^eod  of 
aeKlndey  aad  f^itea  ciossed  tha  Elbe  akiae  ia  rough  9fii  tempwtucH^. 
waalher. 

T  In  the  samaier  of  1767  he  wont  to  Weiwari  where  he  Wm  t^ea. 
B<rtiee  of  hy  the  court,  aad  bocaaie  aequainted  liwith  Herder,  and 
Wielaod,  the  iatter  of  whom  had  criticised  hie  writings  severely., 
He  wrote  at  this  time  ibi  the  ^  Meroory/  a  jouraal  .th<»i  la  high 
Mfwto ;  and  also  composed  the  '  Gotier-Qnichenlaads*  (the  Gods  of 
Greece),  and  the  '  Kiiostler '  (ArtisaiuOt  two  poems  much  esteemed  in 
Germany.  At  Weimar  he  visited  little,  did  not  study  hy  tught,  and; 
generally  went  to^  bed  at  tea  o'elobk>  >  Onoe  a  monUk  hst  had  Hufe- 
buid)  and  some  other  £riends,  at  hie  house,  to  partake  of  a  simple  re*r 
past  On  a  Tisit  to  Ruddstadt,  he  saw,  far  the  first  time*  his 
teure  wife,  a  young  lady  of  the  family  of  De  Longefeid,  and 
Ge«the,  who  was  returning  fnom  Italy  with  the  Duchess  Amelia  of 
Wccmar.  Schiller  was  not  then  quite  satisfied,  with  Qoethe ;  hut  at 
a  later  peiied,  when  his  opinions  b^d  changed,  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
9Mymg :  *^  Goifthe,  indeed,  is  a  goc^  man ;  and  al^eug^  there  are- 
some  things  min$t  him^  he  i^as  not  the  cause-  of  them."  .  He  wa«r 
indebted,  a  snort  time  after  this,  to  Goethe  foe  the  professorship  uf. 
hitftory  at  the  University  of  Yena,  the  duties  of  which  he  discha4;ed 
with  credit,  as  of  every  thing  else  .which  he  undertook.  .     [ 

At  this  time  were  wrkten  his  '  Historical  Memoirs,'  and  the 
•Thirty  Yearn*  War.*  Next  to  history,  he  occupied  himself,  att  tha^ 
persoasioa  of  Reihnhold)  with  the  philosc^hy  of  Kant,  at  which  time/ 
also  he  wrote  a  few  philosophical  pieces ;  but  shortly  after,  at  tbe> 
laquest  of  WieUnd,  he  read  the  "Greek  tfagediee,  aDd  translated 
some  of  them.  At  "the  same  period,  he  studied  with  delight  tlie^ 
poetry  of  Aristotle ;  aad  oonceivjed  the  design  of  writing  a  poem  oni 
theological  topics,  and  an  epic  poem,  of  which  he  wished  to  make. 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Gustavus  AdolphH$  the  subject* 

In  1790  he  married;  md  when  in.  the  midst  of  happiness, 
loaded  with  honoum,  and  named  a  citizen .  of  the  French  republic, 
he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  disease^  Thi$  was  produced  by» 
Boctnmal  study  and  violent  excitements,  to  which  he  had  recoiuae' 
in  order  to  keep  himself  awake.  Some  of  his  friends  \^6ed  often  to, 
tee  him,  from  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yena,  ^here 
he  passed  the  summer,  walking  up  send  down  his  garden,  reciting^ 
something  fdoud  ;  after  which  he  would  go  to  his  chamber,  suddenly 
throw  himself  in  his  chair,  write,  and  then  return  to  the  garden,  i 
Duiing  his  illness,  the  Duke  of  Holstein  settled  on  him,  with  great, 
delicacy;  a  pension  of  lOQO  relch  UialerB  (1^/.)  por  ^amimi-^-a' 
soarce  from  which  several  emioeikt  German  writers,  as  Klopstock,  and 
others,  have  received  similar  marks  of  kindness. 

In  178Sy  he  fifst  ^OMeifftd  t^  idee  s4  '  Wfdle^teu)/  wh^)i,;  h<^w«^ 
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erer,  he  did  not  eomplete  till  seven  yean  afterwards.  He  now  also 
became  less  sentimental ;  his  enthusiasm  and  warmth  of  feeling  being 
succeeded'  by  a  cddness  foreign  to  all  his  fonner  habits. 

la  the  result  of  the  French  Revolution,  Schiller  took  a  peculiar 
interest ;  and  he  had  often  expressed  a  great  desire  to  find  some 
one  who  would  trandate  for  him  into  French  an  Oration,  which 
he  desired  to  address  to  the  people  of  that  nation.  Had  he  exe- 
cuted this  design,  it  would  not  have  been  without  its  effect.  In 
1793,  he  revised  all  his  works,  when  his  change  of  sentiment  in- 
duced him  to  make  many  erasures;  but  it  was  apparent,  from  his 
private  letters,  that  he  was  not  at  this  time  free  from  hypochondria- 
cal attacks.  At  this  period,  the  birth  of  a  son  gave  him  great  de- 
light ;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  have  educated  him  according  to 
the  institutions  of  QuinctiUan. 

Shortly  after  this  he  commenced  the  ^  Horse,'  a  periodical  journal, 
to  whidi  the  most  eminent  writers  of  Germany  contributed.  On  his 
return  to  Weimar,  he  associated  principally  with  Humboldt  and 
Qoethe.  Goethe  composed  several  of  his  Bfdiets  at  Schiller's,  who 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  them  :  thus  they  sought  subjects  in  com- 
mon widi  each  other,  which  they  afterwards  divided.  Soon '  after, 
Wallestein  was  represented  at  the  theatre  of  Weimar,  under  the  di- 
rectjion  of  Goethe  and  Schiller ;  and  such  was  the  joy  of  this  poet, 
that  he  himself  gave  the  actors  some  bottles  of  champagne  for  the 
repast  in  the  second  act. 

In  1799  he  quitted  Yena  altogether,  (for  up  to  dns  time  he 
had  generally  passed  his  summers  there,)  and  returned  to  Weimar. 
Often  was  he  observed  rambling  alone  in  the  park  and  most  retired 
spots.  His  favourite  walk  was  onenvith  rocks  on  each  side,  overhung 
with  cypresses  and  beech-trees,  and  not  frur  from  the  gentle  murmur 
of  a  fountain. 

The  next  piece  after  *  Wallestein,'  was  *  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,'  and 
of  all  his  best  perfr>rmances,  this  was  the  one  most  rapidly  finished.  In 
1801  appeared  the  ^  Maid  of  Orieaas,'  ^Yungftau  von  Orleans,)  with 
die  subject  of  which  he  was  furnished  mm  a  work  entitled,  *  Notices 
et  Extraits  des  Manuscripts  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  Paris,  1790.' 
On  the  first  performance  of  this  piece  at  Leipsic,  cries  of  **  Long  live 
Schiller  I "  resounded  in  every  direction.  At  the  end  of  the  play, 
every  body  hastened  out  of  the  theatre,  anxious  to  see  him ;  and 
when  he  appeared,  the  people  formed  into  a  line,  and  stood  unco- 
vered, crying,   ''  Long  live  Schiller! "  whilst  he  passed  by. 

In  1802,  he  received  a  title  of  nobility  from  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  who  continued  to  be- 
stow on  him  various  marks  of  favour.  In  1804  appeared  his  piece 
called  '  William  Tell,'  which  he  saw,  in  the  same  year,  represent- 
ed at  Berlin.  Shortly  after  this  he  laboured  at  *  Macbeth,'  also  at 
*  Tarandot,'  by  Goni,  which  he  imitated,  and  other  translations. 

On  his  return  from  Beriin,  he  felt  himself  unwell,  and  in  the 
month  of  Mav,  in  the  same  year,  he  became  worse,  and  took  the 
waters  of  Sellers  to  invigorate  him ;   but  an  attach  of  fever  soon 
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supenrened,  which  pioved  fatal.  The  grief  which  Ids  death  occii- 
sioned  caooot  be  well  deecribedy  aot  «dy  among  hk  fsamljf  and 
those  personally  acquainted  with  him,  but  among  the  still  larger 
number  of  persons  whose  estetim  and-  adnuration  his  writings  had 
procured  him.  The  theatre  at  Weimar  was  dosed  dnriag  several 
dajs ;  and  in  dlfierent .  parts  of  Germany  marks  of  honour  were 
paid  to  his  memory.  As  the  body  soon  began  to  change,  his  inter- 
ment took  place  shortlya^  his, death,  at  midnight,  between  the  I  llh 
and  12th  of  Mi^.    ..- 

Schilltr,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  forty-five  years  of  age.  He 
left  a  widow,  ifijth  two  boys  and  two  giris.  The  most  accurate  like- 
ness of  Schiller  has  been  given  by  Danecker  in  a  bust ;  for  the  wife 
is  reported  one  day,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  artist,  to  have  said : 
''  My  childreo,  kiss  the  hand  of  the  artist  who  has.  iluide  your  father 
live  again."  Among  the  numerous  pMraits  which  we  have  of  Schiller, 
those  of  Dona,  Stock,  and  Kiigekhen,  are  fao^similea;  and  prefixed 
to  the  Life  of  Schiller,  lately  written  by  Doring,'  is  a  very  good  en- 
graving of  this  illustrious  poet.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  but  well 
formed ;  his  countenance  pale  and  pensive ;  eyes  lively  and  anima- 
ted ;  forehead  high  and  expanded.  His  temples  were  hollow,  lips 
a  little  protruding,  and  the  chin  slightly  projected  ;  his  hair  was  in- 
clined to  a  red  colpur.  His  gait  was  not  good;  and  he  was  fre- 
quently in  the  habit  of  drawing  up  the  shoukierli,-— a  trick  which  he 
acquired  at  the  Karl's  Schule,  where  the  military  drilling  was  not  of 
the  best  idnd.  On  examining  the  body  after  death,  the  lungs  were 
found  nearly  all  destroyed,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  considerably 
contracted,  and  the  liver  indurated ;  in  fact,  the  disease  was  so  ex- 
tensive, that  it  is  surprising  he  survived  so  long. 

Schiller  generally  Went  along  the  street  in  a  pensive  mood,  and 
thus  frequently  was  not  conscious  of  what  was  passing  when  his 
friends  met  and  saluted  him.  In  his  dress  he  was  rather  slovenly ; 
in  hb  living,  teipperate.  At  court,  and  in  laiga  companies,  be 
was  reserved ;  with  his  friends,  and  in  select  socie^es,'  extremely 
affable.  He  was  benevolent  to  the  extreme,  which  might  be  proved 
by  several  anecdotes  of  his  life;  and  thc^  may  account  for  his 
not  being  wealthy  when  he  died.  At  Weimar,  the  anniversary  of 
his  death  is  celebrated  by  the  representation  of  'Wallestein ;'  but  no 
monument  has,  as  yet,  been  erected  to  his  memory. 


*  Frederick's  VoQ  Schiller,  Leben,  von  D.  H.  Doring.    Weimar,  1824. 
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Dull  Midnight  now  her  ebon  wing 
Had  spread  upon  the  drowsy  flowers^ 
The  wandering  perfumes  of  the  spring 
Reposed  within  their  dewy  bowers,' 
In  cowslip  cups,  and  snow-drops  white^ 
And  primroses,  and  violets  meek, 
\Vhicn  Dawn's  young  goddess  wont  delight 
To  strew  o'er  cradled  Memnon's  cheek. 

The  sweet  but  wearing  toil  of  mind 
Through  many  unnoted  hours  I  'd  plied. 
And  now  I  long'd  to  breast  the  wind 
Cool-breatliing  on  the  green  hiirs  side ; 
Cold  Dian's  horns  beneath  the  sea 
Had  dipp'd,  and  left  the  stars  above,' 
With  golden  frontlets  gloriously 
Along  heaven^3  cloud-paved  floor  to  move. 

Time,  spell-bound  in  the  village  fane, 
ClankU  on  his  chains  the  hour  of  one. 
As  up  the  woodbine-scented  lane 
I  pass*d  in  musing  mood,  alone. 
A  hallow *d  wood  waved  dark  above. 
And  there,  as  every,  hind  can  tell, 
The  little  dream-wing'd  people  love 
To  foot  it  by  the  haunted  well. 

And  there  I  sat  me  careless  down, 
Pondering  what  learned  clerks  have  said, 
That  Fwacj  fross  our  world  has  ^wn 
And  left  grave  Science  in  her  stead. 
I  thought  of  what  her  wizard  hand 
In  Memory's  coffers  h^ge  had  piled, 
I  thought  of  all  the  glorious  band 
On  whom  her  nectar*d  lips  had  smiled. 

I  thought  how>  once,  a  hope  had  sprung. 
Too  daring !  that  to  me  *twas  given 
To  touch  the  harp  by  Shakspeare  strung, 
And  mount  in  Milton V  track  to  heaven !     . 
For  still,  methought,  on  Nature's  lap. 
The  manna  that  their  souls  sustained 
Fell  in  the  waste,  for  him  whose  hap 
Was  to  be  journeying  whilst  it  rain*d. 

But  now  despair  with  flagging  wing 
Pass'd  o'er  my  opening  hopes  with  blight. 
And  damp'd,  alas  I  the  lyre's  sweet  string 
Quivering  erewhile  with  deep  delight. 
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Wild  musings  couised  aooM  my  bmin, 
Swift  as  the  wind-driTen  rack  through  hMren, 
And  bri^t-wins'd  thoughts,  long  nursed  in  tain  ! 
Unhoused,  like  homeless  binls,  -were  drtren. 

I  envied  those  whose  peaceful  bones 
Lay  coffinM  in  the  wonny  earth, 
Cold  as  the  gray  moss-firetted  stones 
That  told  above  their  end  and  birth ; 
And  more  had  grieved,  but  at  my  side 
A  female  wight,  nor  said  nor  mesrv, 
Stood  doubtful  or  to  smile  or  chide, 
With  laurel  crowned,  and  ivy  berry: 

Her  eves  were  bright  with  sununer  &re, 
Her  cheeks  slight  blushing  like  the  east 
When  Dawn  first  dons  her  cloudy  'tire. 
And  steals  from  old  Tithonus'  breast ; 
Her  long  locks  of  intorted  gold 
Fell  clustering  o*er  her  sboulden  fiitr, 
Or  wanton'd  with  the  breezes  c«hl 
That  wont  to,  blow  so  lonely  there. 

Her  mantle,  green  like  Nature's,  fell 
In  many*  a  waving  fold  around. 
And  light,  by  some  mysterious  spell, 
like  fillet  broad  her  temples  bound  ; 
And  showM  the  little  flowerets  pale, 
Starring  the  sward  and  breathing  sweet, 
Scenting,  unthank'd,  the  sullen  gale. 
Or  bent  by  unseen  fairies'  feet. 

Seeing  me  awed,  be  sure,  the  maid 
'Can  smile  at  length—"  Dl-boding  wight !  " 
In  light  satiric  mooA  she  said-^ 
'*  Am  I  then  mortal  ?    Can  the  night 
The  grave  affords  thy  wearied  race, 
0*er-spent  with  toil,  their  cares  to  steep, 
Can,  can  it  curtaip  round  this  face  ? 
Or  charm  these  moteless  eyes  to  sleep  ? 

<<  That  thou  dost  mourn  o'er  my  decay. 
As  I  were  some  old  pictured  thing 
Painted  by  hands  long  passed  away 
In  towers  time-struck  and  mouldering? 
Witless  !  ^oo  twinkling  tapers  bright 
That  bum  in  Night's  oUl  duskv  ball, 
Shall  sooner  quench  their  golden  light 
Than  bald  Tune  bend  o'er  Fancy's  pall. 

"  Wouldst  thou  my  empire  paint  ?  be  bold. 
Dip  deep  in  Nature's  juice  thy  pen, 
Or  journeying  summer-cloud,  unroH'd 
In  heaven  to  charm  the  poet's  ken  ; 
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Or  in  the  tossing  waves  of  life, 
When  passion  s  storms  are  loud  and  high, 
And  Wisdom,  shipwrecked  in  the  strife, 
Lies  stranded  on  some  shore  to  die ! 

"  Follow  the  dark-maned  steeds  of  war 
Hirough  all  their  thunder-scathed  track. 
Whirling  the  proud  victorious  car 
In  charge ;  or  fijash'd,  gore-dripping,  back 
Bearing  the  stricken,  helmed  chief, 
To  meet  his  coffined  peace,  or  feel 
On  idle  bed  no  sweet  relief 
Close  up  the  path  of  hostile  steel. 

*'  Or  get  thee  on  the  dancing  waves 
That  roll  against  the  rising  sun, 
Or  dash  among  the  coral  caves 
Along  the  shores  of  al  Zeilun  ; 
Or  watch  the  ices  of  the  pole 
Burst  frojm  their  moorings  in  the  North, 
And  like  uprooted  kingdoms,  roll 
From  theiretemal  stations  forth^ 

"  Unhousing  the  Leviathan, 
The  bark  of  seals,  the  midnight  howl 
Of  bears,  and  all  ^e  countless  clan 
That  in  the  polar  caverns  prowl ; 
Or  roam  in  Syria's  past'ral  vales 
Where  tented  Arabs  wander  wide. 
Or  where  the  ostrich  spreads  her  sails 
On  old  Euphrates'  desert  side. 

"  Where'er  thy  foot  may  move,  I  am, — 
In  town,  in  camp,  in  ruin  gray, 
Where  crescent  or  where  oriflamme 
The  young  heart  leads  in  honour's  way ; 
And  I  can  Ibp  the  uncouth  tongue 
Of  African  and  Caribbee, 
As  well  as  his  sweet  strain  who  sung 
Young  Juliet  and  the  sisters  three. 

"  Then,  strike  the  merry  harp  again  ! 
My  soul  shall  bum  in  every  note ; 
%Vliile  Ceres  gilds  the  autumn  plain. 
Or  barks  on  hoary  Ocean  float. 
Or  cowslips  on  the  brow  of  Spring 
Droop  dewy,  shall  my  power  be  known  ; 
And  who  my  prompting  words  shall  sing 
May  reckon  endless  fame  his  own," 
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ON  TUB  PRBTBNDBD   AKTIQUITY  OP  THB  HINDOO  SYSTEM 
OF  ASTRONOMY. 

In  the  anxiety  of  the  Hiodoot  to  affix  to  their  nation  the  charao 
ter  of  high  antiquity,  and  their  propensity  to  regard  sciences  and  arts 
as  scarcely  to  be  valued,  except  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of 
their  origin  firom  the  present  times,  their  farourite  science  of  astn>* 
nomy  could  not  fail  to  be  invested  with  a  full  share  of  this  inestima- 
ble advantage.  Of  the  books  which  are  devoted  to  it,  several  are 
accordingly  referred  to  an  almost  immeasurably  early  period,  and 
one  of  them,  the  *  Surya  Siddhanta,'  claims  an  antiquity  of  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  years,  being  in  fact  a  production  only  less  modern 
than  the '  Institutes  of  Menu*  by  about  eight  hundred  thousand  years. 
To  enter  into  an  exposition  of  the  absurdity  of  this  preposterous  antiquity 
would  be  ridiculous.  The  mere  fact  that  there  exists  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Old  Continent  no  work  to  which  can  be  assigned  the  age  of  even 
four  thousand  years,  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  fallacy ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  the  art  of  writing  should  have  been  con- 
fined, even  during  a  few  centuries,  and  much  less,  therefore,  through- 
out several  millions  of  years,  to  a  single  province.  Even  in  the  fa- 
voured soil  of  Hindostan,  moreover,  we  should  be  compelled,  on  this 
supposition,  to  admit  that  the  art  of  imparting  ideas  by  written  signs 
was  limited  to  a  solitary  individual,  for  ages  upon  ages  were  allowed 
to  roll  away  before  a  literary  successor  appeared  to  follow  in  the  track 
of  Menu.  During  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  he  remained  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  immense  field  of  au- 
thorship ;  and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  he  should  so  remain,  since, 
had  the  pens  of  the  East  vied  in  fecundity  with  the  prolific  powers 
of  those  of  the  West,  long  ere  this  time  the  Peninsula  of  India  must 
have  formed,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  a  single  vast  library, 
stored  with  the  riches  of  an  antiquity  almost  beyond  calculation,  and 
utterly  past  comprehension. 

But  while  it  is  evident,  even  on  the  most  cursory  glance,  that  the 
periods  assigned  to  these  works  must  be  grossly  exaggerated,  it  is  still 
desirable  to  attempt  the  asoertaimng  of  the  real  epochs  of  their  com- 
position. To  effect  this,  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  collateral  testimony, 
of  which  there  either  exists  none,  or  such  only  as  is  equally  open  to 
suspicion  with  the  works  themselves,  whose  ages  it  is  proposed  to  de- 
termine. If  we  would  rely  on  intemiJ  evidence,  we  are  there  also  at 
fault ;  for  in  our  complete  ignorance  of  the  sentiments  and  t^inions 
entertained  even  a  few  thousand  years  since,  no  two  persons  could 
perhaps  be  brought  to  agree  on  any  one  point  as  conclusive  on  the 
tt^ject.  Such,  at  least,  would  be  the  case  with  respect  to  a  work  on 
politics  or  legislation  like  the  '  Institutes  of  Menu,*  and  the  determina* 
tion  of  its  date  must  consequently  be  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible, 
task.  But  a  system  of  astronomy  is  differently  circumstanced.  It 
bears  within  itself  certain  evidenoeSf  from  a  comparison  of  which  with 
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each  other  may  be  deduced  an  approximation  at  least  to  the  time  at 
which  it  was  written.  It  must,  indeed,  be  obrious,  as  was  justly  re- 
mariced  by  Mr«  Bentley  is  hit  '  Observations  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Surya  Siddhanta/  inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the '  Asiatic  Re- 
searches/ '*  that  every  astronomer,  let  the  principle  of  his  system  be 
wittt  ft  will,  whether  real  or  artificial,  must  endeavour  to  give  the 
true  podtioaa  of  the  planets  ia  his  own  time,  or  at  least  as  near  as 
he  can,  or  the  nature  of  his  system  will  permit,  otherwise  his  labour 
would  be  totally  useless.  Therefore,  having  the  positions  and  mo- 
tioos  of  the  sun,  mooo,  and  planets,  at  any  proposed  instant  of  tine 
given  by  computation  from  any  original  Hindoo  system  ;  and  having 
also  their  positions  and  motions  deduced  from  correct  European  tables 
£ar  the  same  instant,  we  can  firom  thence  determine  tlie  point  or 
poiats  of  time  back,  when  their  respective  positions  were  precisely  the 
same  by  both." 

'  On  this  principle,  Mr.  Bentley  proceeded  in  his  investigation  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  *  Surya  Siddhanta.'  By  comparing  the  positions 
afhd  motions  of  the  planets  laid  down  in  that  work,  with  those  ob- 
tained from  the  tables  of  De  la  Lande,  he  ascertained  the  real  epoch 
of  its  compesition  to  be  so  recent  as  the  year  1068  of  the  Christian 
era.  As  tlie  mean  result  of  ten  calculations,  this  can  scarc^y  be  re- 
garded as  far  distant  from  the  true  time ;  and  it  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  length  of  the  Hindoo  year,  which  is  stated  in  the  '  Surya 
Siddhatita'  at  3^5^  Id***  31' 31"  24",  a  length  which  it  actually 
possessed  in  the  year  1063.  Supported,  moreover,  by  the  external 
proc^  derived  horn  the  concurrent  ages  of  other  works  composed  by 
the  same  author,  and  by  one  of  his  pupils,  which  very  nearly  cor- 
respond with  that  deduced  from  the  work  itself,  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  its  accuracy  became  fully  as  complete  as  could  have  been 
expected^  and  the  date  assigned  by  Mr.  Bentley  was  in  coosequence 
very  generally  admitted  as  correct. 

In.  anttrttcle,  however,  which  subsequently  appeared  in  the  *•  Edin- 
burgh Review,'  some  doubts  were  expressed  with  respect  to  it,  which 
appear  to  have  originated  chiefly  in  the  writer's  fixed  opinion  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  certain  works,  which  would,  by  the  date  thus 
assigned,  have  become  referable  to  a  very  modem  period.  l*he  only 
objection  advanced  by  the  Reviewer  against  the  accuracy  of  the 
time,  is  derived  from  the  difierence  of  nearly  eight  hundred  years, 
which  is  given  by  the  two  extreme  calcuhitions ;  and  hence,  he  con- 
cludes, either  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  so  iiiaocorately  observed 
as  to  furnish  no  basis  for  calculation,  or  that  the  observations  were 
made  at  a  period  prodigiously  anterior  to  that  assumed  by  Mr.  Bent- 
ley. To  these  strictures  that  gentleman  replied,  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  ^  Asiatic  Researches.*  He  pointed  out,  wliich  indeed  was 
quite  tnuiecessary  to  any  one  at  all  versant  in  the  subject,  that  the 
most  correct  European  tables  extant  are  not  so  infallible  as  to  fumi^ 
all  the  results  Exactly  the  same;  and  that  even  in  the  second  edition 
of '  Be  la  Lande  a  Tables^*  one  of  the  data  would  give  the  age  of  it 
as  318  yeaiBi  and  another  243  years.    But  would  tliis,  he  inquiresi 
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be  ft  safficient  greund  to  issert,  tiiat  eidier  t)i«  heavenly  bodies  btd 
been  so  inaccurately  obeenred  by  that  great  astronomer  as  to  furoish 
lio  basis  Amt  calculatiotiy  or  that  the  obsenratioas  were  made  at  a  period 
prodigioaBly  anterior  to  De  la  Lande'seecood  edition?  There  are  indeed 
no  astronomical  tabtos  extant  ^hich  do  not  contain  errors,  but  these 
errors  are  always  less  at  or  near  the  time  at  whidi  the  woHt  is 
written  than  at  any  distant  period  whatever.  To  ilhatmte,  on  dns 
principle,  his  estimate  of  the  antiquity  of  the  '  Surya  Siddhaata/ 
Mr.  Betitley  iexhitnted  in  a  table  the  errors  in  that  work  widi  re- 
iq^eet  to  the  places  of  the  planeto,  Arc.,  for  several  distant  years,  as 
well  anterior  as  subsequent  to  tlie  Christian  era ;  by  a  comparison  of 
which  with  each  other,  it  appeared  that  the  errors  were  least  aboot 
A.  D.  999,  having  been  gradually  diminishing  to  that  period,  and 
since  then  increasing  in  a  similar  proportion.  Thus  an  additional 
proof  was  adduced  of  the  justice  of  bis  previous  deductions^  whidi 
tended  materially  to  confirm  die  general  impression  of  their  cor* 
reotaess. 

B«t  to  the  castigation  of  the  censor,  it  is  expected  that  every  ottf- 
sen  of  the  republic  of  letters  should  bow  mith  submission.  To  mur*- 
mar  at  his  severity,  or  to  arraign  the  equity  of  his  decisions,  is  to 
r^^iel  against  an  authority  wliicb  cannot  be  touched  with  impunity. 
Mr.  Beutley  had  thus  simied ,  and  hie  oflRBUce  wasto  be  visited  with  coo^ 
dign  punishment.  The  Reviewer  returned  to  the  charge,  but  with  more 
apparent  fairness  than  on  the  first  occasion.  He  attacked  even  in  its 
first  principles  the  method  employed.  AstroBMnical  tables,  he  ob- 
served, are  liable  to  errors  of  two  different  kinds :  one  concerning  the 
radical  places  at  the  epoch  from  which  the  motions  are  counted ;  the 
other  ftlEecting  the  mean  motions  themselves.  Of  these  the  first  re- 
mains fixed,  while  the  second  is  variable,  its  effect  increasing  propor* 
tionally  to  the  time  elapsed  If,  therefore,  they  are  opposite,  the  one 
in  excess  and  the  other  in  defect,  the  one  increasing  oontinaally  wilt 
at  length  become  equal  to  the  other,  when  there  will  of  consequence 
be  no' error  at  all ;  after  which  the  error  will  fall  on  tlie  opposite  side 
and  will  increase  continually.  Here  the  moment  of  no  error,  or  that 
when  the  tables  are  perfectly  correct,  is  evidently  distant  from  the 
time  of  their  construction^  and  may  be  very  long  either  before  or  after 
that  periods 

Plausible  as  this  objection  may  appear,  a  very  slight  examiuatton 
of  it  wiH  be  sufficient  to  show  the  improbability  of  the  result  being 
afleeted  by  such  an  error  in  any  very  material  degree.  If  it  were 
attempted  to  determine  the  date  of  a  work  by  the  error  in  the  pesition 
and  mean  motion  of  a  single  planet,  then  unquestionably  a  blunder 
of  the  nature  which  is  here  assumed  might  be  committed  ;  but  by 
the  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Bentley,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as 
possible.  His  dates  were  obtained  from  a  mean  given  by  the  posi- 
tion^  of  ten  of  the  planets,  &c.,  in  which  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  the  errors  on  the  one  side  must  have  been  nearly  counterbalanced 
by  those  on  the  other ;  and  the  justice  of  this  anticipation  is  farther 
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established  by  the  mean  errors  being  less  near  the  epoch  thus  deter- 
mined, than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent  period. 

That  the  fallacious  nature  of  the  objection  must  have  been  obvious 
to  all  whose  good,  opinion  it  was  of  value  to  cultivate^  may  account 
for  no  immediate  refutation  of  it  having  been  deemed  necessary. 
The  reply  was  consequently  deferred  uptil.  it  was  incidentally  ifitro* 
duced  into  a  very  recent  pubUcatian»'  in  which  Mr-  Bentley  has  un- 
dertaken to  furnish  a  general  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole 
of  the  systems  of  Hindoo  astronomy,  as  well  antient  as  modern.  The 
results  of  thb  investigation  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting,  as 
bearing  materially  on  numerous  points  of  chronology  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  as  determining  the 
real,  dates  of  various  works.  By  fixing,  moreover,  the.  periods  at 
which  the  lunar  mansions  and  other  divisions  of  the  heavens  were 
£rst  formed,  a  maximum  of  antiquity  is  established  beyond  which  such 
productions  as  contain  references  to  them  cannot  of  course  extend. 
The  student  of  Hindoo  literature  is  thus  furnished  with  such  informa- 
tion, with  respect  to  many  books  of  pretendedly  remote  ages,  as  could 
only  be  attained  by  a  thorough  investigation,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  astronomy  and  the  mathematics.  This  task,  the  labour  almost  of 
a  life,  has  been  spared  to  him  by  the  zealous  and  unwearied  industry 
of  Mr.  Bentley,  who  has  justly  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  of 
all  those  for  whom  the  early  political  or  literary  history  of  Hiodostan 
possesses  attractions.  A  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  striking  facts 
which  he  has  elucidated,  will  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
value  of  this  important  contribution  to  our  Eastern  knowledge. 

Without  a  division  of  the  heavens  of  some  sort,  or  some  fixed  points 
to  which  to  refer,  no  astronomical  observations  could  be,  recorded  with 
accuracy.  Hence  the  origin  of  astronomy  as  a  science  must,  in  all 
countries,  be  coeval  with  the  first  attempt  at  such  a  division, 
whietk  JLu  India  consisted  of  the  formation  of  the  lunar  mansions.  The 
history  of  this  process,  which  is  given  in  the  language  of  allegory,  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  Treta  Yuga,  the  daughters  of 
Daksha  were  born ;  that  of  these  he  gave  twenty-seven  in  marriage  to 
the  moon ;  and  that  from  four  of  them  proceeded  an  equal  number  of 
children,  each  of  whom  was  respectively  named  after  his  mother,  the 
father  being  on  the  several  occasions  present  at  the  birth.'  Beneath 
this  veil  of  mystery  are  shrouded  the  simple  facts  of  the  division  of  the 
heavens  into  twenty-seven .  lunar  mansions,  and  of  the  emersion  in 
foitf  of  them,  from  an  occultation  by  the  moon,  of  four  of  the  planets 
which  assumed  their  names  from  these  respectively.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance leads  at  once  by  calculation  to  the  precise  epoch,  the  years 
1424-5  before  the  Christian  era.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1424  B.  C, 
the  planet  Mercury,  thence  called  Rohineya,  was  obscured  by  the 
moon  in  the  lunar  mansion  Rohini ;  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month, 

>  A  Historical  View  of  the  Hindoo  Astfanomy,  from  the  earliest  dawn  ot 
that  Scietice  in  India  to  the  present  time.  By  John  Bentley,  Member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  8¥o.  pp.  xl,  and  282.    Plates,  vi. 
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Jnptter^  thence  named  Parvaphalg^nibhava,  was  similarly  obscared  in 
Purvaphalffani ;  on  the  19th  of  August,  an  occultation  of  Mars, 
AsbadliabliaTa,  took  place  in  Ashad*h& ;  and  on  the  19th  of  August, 
in  the  icShwixkg  year,  Venus,  MaghSlbhu,  was  similarly  located  in 
Magha.  At  no  time,  either  before  or  since  the  above  years,  has  a 
similar  succession  of  occultations  taken  place  in  the  same  situations : 
the  date  assigned  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  obtained  by  com- 
pating  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes :  falling,  moreover,  within  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Trela  Yuga,  the  period  affixed  by  the  poetic  his- 
tory. 8o  striking  a  concurrence  of  facts  must  be  admitted  as  deci- 
sive evidence  of  the  extreme  point  of  antiquity  to  which  the  Hindoo 
astroikffiay  can  be  referred. 

At  a  later  period  the  months  were  formed.  They  are  iabled  to 
have  sprung  from  the  same  union  of  the  twenty- seven  daughters  of 
Daksha  with  the  Moon,  from  which  proceeded  the  four  planets  above 
noticed.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  names  of  the  progeny 
were  derived  from  those  of  the  mothers.  To  explain  the  time  at 
which  this  occurred,  that  year  must  be  selected  in  which  the  Moon 
became  full  in  succession  in  each  of  the  lunar  mansions,  from  which 
the  months  were  named.  Commencing  with  the  winter  solstice  in 
the  year  1181  B.C.,  at  which  time  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  in 
conjunction,  the  first  full  Moon  occurred  in  the  lunar  asterisni 
Magha,  and  hence  the  month  was  termed  Magh^  ;  the  second 
took  place  in  Uttara  Phalguni,  and  the  second  month  was  there- 
fore termed  Phalguna,  and  so  on  throughout  the  year.  This  con- 
currence of  the  months  with  the  mansions  respectively  can  only  be 
referred  to  the  above  period,  which  is  consequently  the  maximum  of 
ll^e  antiquity  of  every  work  in  which  the  names  of  the  Hindoo  months 
are  mentioned.  Other  observations,  which  were  made  at  the  same  time 
on  two  of  the  phmets.  Mercury  and  Jupiter,  give  additional  certainty 
to  the  determination  of  the  epoch,  which  is  stated  with  great  appear- 
ance o({  probability  to  have  been  that  of  Parasurama. 

The  epoch  of  Rama,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  Hindostan,  is  determined  from  three  different  occurrences — 
his  btrtb,  his  manhood,  and  the  war  between  the  gods  and  the  giants 
which  then  took  place.  At  his  birth,  we  are  informed  by  the  Rama- 
yana  of  Valmika,  (the  composition  of  Which  is  incidentally  fixed  at 
A.  D.  295,)  that  five  of  the  planets  were  in  their  houses  of  exaltation. 
This  location  occurred,  according  to  Mr.  Bentley,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  in  the  year  961  B.  C,  two  of  them  only  being  advanced  a  few 
degrees  beyond  the  limits.  We  observe,  however,  that  the  Moon  is 
started  to  be  exalted  in  Cancer,  instead  of  in  Taurus,  which  is  errone- 
ova,  the  former  being  merely  her  house  and  not  her  exaltation.  At 
the  period  whem  Rdma  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  and  his  fa- 
ther, Dasaratha,  wished  to  share  the  government  with  him,  an  eclipse 
of  the  Sun  took  place  at  the  ascending  node  of  the  Moon,  at  or  near 
the  beginning  of^  Cancer,  the  planets  being  then  crowded  together. 
Such  was  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  2d  of  July  in  the 
year  940  B«  C.,  R&ma  being  then  twenty-one  years  old.    The  date 
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df  tbe  war  between  the  gods  and  the  giants  is  also  determined  hy 
■leans  of  an  eclipse,  the  goddess  Sri^  or  Lakshmi,  being  at  the  same 
time  born  from  the  sea,  and  Che  planet  Saturn  from  the  shadow  of  tfa« 
earth*  The  ecKpse  referrod  to  occurred  on  Thursday,  October  l^dth, 
in  the  year  945  B.  C.  On  that  day  of  the  week,  thence  called  Laksh- 
mlwlr,  the  goddess  Lakshmi  was  born  according  to  the  Hindoo  my* 
thology ;  and  Satom  was  at  the  same  time  placed  in  the  lunar  asterism 
Rohini,  which  is  also  stated  to  have  been  his  birth-place.  To  have 
noticed  these,  the  chief  points  by  which  Mr.  Bentley  has  been  enabled 
to  fix  the  epoch  of  R&ma,^  will  be  sufficient,  without  tbllowing  him 
itito  the  very  able  view  which  he  gives  of  numerous  circumstance* 
connected  with  that  most  extraordinary  fiction,  the  war  between  the 
gods  and  the  giants,  4s  delivered  in  the  *  Mahabharatta,'  and  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Wilkins ;  and  of  the  commencement  of  which,  the 
*  Churning  of  the  Ooean,'  a  very  spirited  poetical  version,  may  be 
deen  in  our  Sixth  Volume,  p.  252.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  do  more 
than  to  advert  to  his  explanation  of  the  second,  or  Western  war,  as  de- 
scribed by  Hesiod,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  about  200  years 
after  that  of  the  East  The^^  points,  though  exceedingly  interesting, 
as  forming  the  basis  of  the  mythology  both  of  India  and  Greece,  ai-o 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  and  must  therefore  be  passed  by  to 
arrive  at  the  age  of  Yudhist'hira. 

Contemporary  with  Yudhist*hira,  to  whom  is  assigned  by  modem 
astronomers  the  remote  antiquity  oif  2448,  or  even  3100  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  were  the  astronomers  Parasara  and  Garga.  Hie 
date  of  the  former  is  ascertained  by  his  statement,  diat  *'  the  star 
Agastya,  (Canopus,)  rises  heliacally  when  the  Sun  enten  the  lunar 
asterism  Hasta,  and  disappears  or  sets  heliacally  when  the  Sun  is  in 
Rohini."  Supposing  the  observation  t6  have  been  made  at  Hastiaa- 
pura,  the  then  seat  of  government,  which  is  situated  a  few  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Delhi,  it  would  fix  the  time  at  which  Parivsara 
flourished  to  the  year  575  B.  C.  That  of  Garga  is  determined  to 
have  been  548  B.  C,  by  the  positions  of  the  planets  for  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year,  given  by  him  in  his  *  Sanhlta.'  A  new  point  is 
thus  obtained,  on  which  reliance  may  be  placed  in  the  cottstmction  of 
chronological  tables. 

It  was  not  until  considerably  after  this  period  that  those  divisions 
of  time  were  first  introduced  into  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos,  the 
perversion  of  which  has  led  to  strch  grossly  exaggerated  epochs,  as 
hre  calculated  to  confuse  and  perplex  e^'ery  attempt  at  unravelling 
the  intricacy  of  the  early  history.  It  appears  that  about  the  year 
204  B.  C,  certain  divisions  of  time  were  invented  for  chronolo^cal 
purposes,  founded  on  the -conjunctions  of  Jupiter  with  the  Sun,  and 
thence  called  Yugas;  the  commencement  of  each  being  determined 
by  the  month  and  the  Moon's  age  at  the  time  of  such  conjunction. 
These  Yugas,  or  ages,  were  four  in  number,  and  may  be  reckoned  as 
follows,  ascending  upwards  into  antiquity :  the  Kali  Yuga,  or  first 
age,  which  terminated  on  the  26th  of  June,  299  B.  C,  commenced  in 
540 ;  the  Dwapar,  or  second,  commenced  in  901 ;  the  Treta,  or 
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third,  to  1528  ;  and  the  Kriti,  dr  fourth,  on  the  19th  of  April,  in  the 
year  2352  B.  C.  This  latter  year  corresponding  exactly  with  that  of 
the  Mosaic  flood,  Mr.  Bentiey  condudcAthat  it  may  fairly  be  regarded 
at  pointing  out  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Hindoos  two  thouaand 
years  since  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  creation.  The  periods  as- 
signed to  the  Yitgas  respeettrely  afford  an  average  of  about  twelve 
years  to  the  reign  of  each  of  the  kings,  commencing  with  the  I'reta 
Yuga»  previous  to  which  no  sovereigns  are  enumerated. 

A  stUl  farther  division  of  time  into  Manwantaras^  or  patriarchal 
ages,  was  subsequently  introduced  about  the  year  64  of  the  Christian 
era.  They  were  formed  £rom  the  computed  conjunctions  of  Saturn 
with  the  Sun,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Yugas  had  been  from  the 
conjunctions  of  Jupiter  with  that  luminary,  and  were  nine  in  number, 
the  earliest  commenci&g  with  the  year  4225  B.  C.  The  ol^ject  c^this 
is  assumed  to  hare  been  the  assertion  of  a  claim  to  an  antiquity  be* 
yottd  that  of  the  Mosaic  account,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  just,  * 
previously  to  this  change  in  the  mode  of  computation,  reached  India 
tlifough  the  medium  of  St.  Thomas,  who  zeakraiily  preached  Christi- 
anity in  that  country  about  A.  D.  51. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  uf  this  innovation  or  the 
period  assigned  for  the  creation,  it  interfered  not  with  the  chronology 
of  history.  The  reign  of  Ikswaku,  which  commenced  the  Trata 
Yuga,  commenced  also  the  seventh  Manwautara,  both  referring 
equally  to  the  year  1528  B.  C.  Far  different,  however,  were  the  re- 
sults of  the  innovation  which  succeeded  about  A.  D.  538.  In  the 
8)'stem  of  Brahma,  with  which  commences  the  modem  astronomy  of 
the  Hindoos,  the  creation  was  thrown  back  to  the  immense  distance  of 
1,972,947,101  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  invention  of  a 
Kalpa  of  4,320,000,0i>0  years.  By  retaining,  for  several  of  the  divi- 
sions of  this  Kalpa,  the  names  previously  employed  for  chro.iological 
puiposes,  Yudhist'hira  was  thrown  back  from  about  540  B.  C.  to 
3100  B.  C. ;  and,  in  like  manner,  Rama  was  made  to  have  existed 
867,000,  and  Ikswaku  upwards  of  2,163,000  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  With  such  an  antiquity,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  no 
other  nation  can  possibly  compete.  The  system,  therefore,  has  effec- 
tually answered  the  purpose  propc^ed  to  themselves  by  the  Brahmins 
of  Ujein,  by  whom  it  was  invented. 

That  so  vast  a  deviation  froip  what  had  been  previously  received 
as  correct,  should  be  at  once  admitted  without  opposition,  eould  not 
be  expected.  Hence  there  exist  traditions  that  books  were  hidden 
in  wells,  tanks,  and  other  places;  but  to  no  purpose,  for  scarcely  any 
escaped  the  active  search  which  was  instituted  by  the  framers  of  the 
new  system.  The  introduction  of  this  was,  however,  finally  effected 
by  the  destruction  of  the  older  books,  either  entirely  or  in  part ;  by 
new  modelliug  those  which  were  allowed  to  continue  to  exist ;  by  ex- 
punging such  passages  as  were  calculated  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  new 
order  of  things,  aiid  introducing  others  which  should  tend  to  support 
it,  an  object  wliich  was  also  furthered  by  the  composition  of  works 
having  the  appearance  of  antiquity,  which  were  fathered  upon  authors 
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who  were  supposed  to  liave  existed  at  rery  remote  periods.  Such 
are  the  outlines  of  the  extensive  system  of  fraud  and  forgery  which 
Mr.  Bentley  conceives  to  have  been  brought  into  action  at  Uie  time 
alluded  to ;  but  which  it  appears  to  be  almost  beyond  human  power, 
how  strongly  soever  supported  by  superstition  and  cunning,  to  effect. 
In  that  gentleman's  opinion,  however,  the  same  system  is  still  silently 
at  work.  The  few  facts  recorded  by  andent  authors,  which  are 
available  in  the  detection  of  the  imposition,  would  not,  according  to 
liim,  have  been  allowed  to  escape  the  general  wreck,  had  it  been 
supposed  that  they  were  capable  of  conveying  any  knowledge  of 
former  times.  From  the  ei^erness  of  the  present  race  of  Brahmins 
in  support  of  this  monstrous  system,  which  is  not  in  the  least  inferior 
to  that  of  their  predecessors,  he  anticipates  that  the  moment  their 
value  becomes  known,  the  books  ic  which  they  are  contained  will 
either  be  destroyed,  or  the  facts  themselves  expunged.  To  their 
gradual  discovery  of  the  points  on  which  the  arguments  of  their  op- 
ponents are  founded,  he  attributes  also  the  disappearance  of  many 
buoks  that  were  in  circulation  not  more  than  fifty  years  since. 

The  other  branch  of  this  system,  that  which  assumes  the  fabrica- 
tion of  works  to  answer  a  particular  object,  may  be  received  with  less 
hesitation.  Of  the  facility  with  which  this  may  even  now  be  effected, 
an  instance  is  furnished  by  an  astrologer  who  offered  his  services  to  Mr. 
Bentley;  "  but  when  he  told  me,"  he  continues,  '*  that  his  profession 
was  book-making,  and  that  he  could  forge  any  book  whatever,  to 
answer  any  purpose  that  might  be  required,  I  replied  that  I  wanted 
no  forged  books;  that  there  were  too  many  of  that  description 
already ;  that  I  was  extremely  glad  he  was  so  candid,  and  must  de- 
cline his  services  in  any  way  whatever.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation that  passed,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  s  opinions  that  were  in  opposition  to  mine,  which,  it  seems, 
he  carefully  treasured  up  in  his  mind.  He  went  directly  to  Mr. 
Colebrooke's  firom  my  house,  and  there  got  into  immediate  employ, 
as  he  himself  afterwards  informed  me.  This  will  serve  to  explain 
the  circumstance  of  the  forged  •  book  (the  '  Brahma  Siddhanta 
Sphuta')  being  found  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  on  the  shelf,  in  his  library, 
without  his  knowing  that  he  had  it.'' 

That  the  period  at  which  this  system  of  almost  immeasurable  an- 
tiquity originated,  was  about  A.  D.  538,  is  proved  upon  the  principles 
previously  applied  by  Mr.  Bentley  to  the  '  Surya  Siddhanta ;'  the 
mean  age  deduced  from  the  errors  in  the  positions  of  the  fdanets,&c., 
divided  by  the  differences  in  their  mean  annual  motions,-  and  the 
time  at  which  the  errors  in  their  positions  were  least.  The  same 
methods  are  also  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  times  at  which 
the  '  Arya  Siddhanta,'  tbe  '  Parasara  Siddhanta,'  and  the  other 
principal  works  on  Hindoo  astronomy,  were  composed.  To  these  we 
shall  not  advert,  except  to  notice,  tliat  the  correctness  of  the  method 
pursued  for  ascertaining  the  dates,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
actual  time  at  which  the  former  of  them  is  stated  by  its  author  to 
have  been  written.    Neither  shall  we  do  more  than  Hiotice  the  very 
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extenare  illostrations  which  are  introduced  of  the  yarious  modes 
adopted  by  ttib  mimeroud  au^rs  ibr  correctiiig  and  explaining  away 
the  errors  which,  originating  in  the  radical  defect  in  die  posittons  of 
the  planets,  had  successively  developed  themselves  in  the  gnind 
system*  Highly  creditable  as  these  numeroas  and  intricate  calcula- 
tions are  to  the  industry  of  the  author,  whose  views  they  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  explain  and  confirm,  they  would  be  misplaced  in 
the  presient  sketch,  the  chief  object  of  which  has  been  to  point  out  the 
chronological  epochs^  determined  by  Mr.  Bentley ;  the  astronomy  of 
past  ages  being,  in  &ct,  scarcely  of  value,  except  as  a  handmaid  to 
history.  On  this  principle,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  facts  from  which 
19  deduced  the  real  epoch  of  Krishna,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Avatais  or  incarnations  of  the  deity ;  with  which,  and  with  a  brief 
view  of  Mr.  Bentley's  opinions  on  the  object  of  the  Brahmins  therein, 
we  shall  condude. 

At  the  nativity  of  Krishna,  which  took  place  on  the  2dd  day  of 
the  moon  of  Sravana,  in  the  lunar  mansion  Rohini,  at  midnight,  four 
of  the  planets,  the  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  Saturn,  were  in  their 
houses  of  exaltation  ;  and  the  positions  of  the  other  planets  being  also 
given,  together  with  the  sign  ascending,  the  time  of  his  birth  is 
thereby  fixed  at  eighteen  minutes  past  one  in  the  morning,  of  the  7th 
of  August,  A,{D.  600.     In  this,  however,  as  in  the  nativity  of  Rama, 
noticed  above,  Mr.  Bentley  is  in  error  with  respect  to  the  house  of 
exaltation  of  one  of  the  planets.     That  of  the  Moon  is  here  correctly 
given  as  Taurus,  but  Mars  is  assumed  to  be  exalted  in  Aries,  instead 
of  in  Capricorn.  That  this  error  must  materially  affect  the  time  of  the 
Dirth  of  Krishna,  cannot  be  doubted ;  we  shall  not,  however,  stop  to  in- 
quire into  the  variation  which  its  correction  would  produce.     It  is  Mr* 
Bentley  who  speaks ;  and  the  epoch  which  he  has  assigned,  agrees 
well  with  the  objects  he  conceives  to  have  been  entertained  by  the 
Brahmins,  who  were  probably  sorely  vexed  at  the  progress  Chris* 
tianity  was  making,  fearing  that,  if  it  were  not  stopped  in  time,  they 
would  lose  all  their  influence  and  emoluments.     ''  It  is  therefore, ' 
he  says,  "  not  improbable  but  that  they  conceived,  that  by  inventing 
the  incarnation  of  a  deity,  nearly  umilar  in  name  to  Christ,  and 
making  some  parts  of  his  history  and  precepts  agree  with  those  in 
the  gospels  used  by  the  Eastern  Christians,  they  would  then  be  able 
to  turn  the  tables  pn  the  Christians,  by  representing  to  the  common 
people,  who  might  be  dbposed  to  turn  Christians,  that  Christ  and 
krishna  were  but  one  and  the  same  deity ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  that 
the  Christians  retained  in  their  books  some  of  the  precepts  of  Krishna, 
but  that  they  were  wrong  in  the  time  they  assigned  to  him ;  for  that 
Krishna,  or  Christ,  as  the  Christians  called  him,  lived  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Yudbist'hira,  and  not  at  the  time  set  forth  by  the  Chris- 
tians.   Therefore,  as  Christ  and  Krishna  were  but  one  and  the  same 
deity,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  them,  being  already  of  Uie  true  faith, 
to  follow  the  imperfect  doctrines  of  a  set  of  outcasts,  who  had  not 
only  forgotten  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  but  the  country  from 
which  they  originally  sprung.    Moreover,  that  they  were  told  by 
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Krifiboa,  in  \m  precepU,  that  a  man*8  own  religion,  though  coatraiy 
to,  is  better  than,  the  faith  of  another,  let  it  be  erer  so  well  followed. 
*^  It  it  good  to  die  in  one's  own  faith,  for  another's  fiiith  beareth 
fear."— Geeta,  pp.  48,  49. 

On  this  we  had  proposed  to  have  avoided  offering  even  a  single 
observation,  but  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  inquiring,  why,  sup- 
posing that  the  time  of  Krishna  must  necessarily  be  fictitious,  his 
person  and  history  may  not  also  have  been  a  mere  invention  ?  Why 
prove  that  he  must  have  existed  in  India  contemporaneously  with  thie 
Christians,  who  must,  consequently,  have  been  aware  of  theimpontion, 
and  against  whom  it  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  used  in  argu- 
ment ?  And  why  should  the  invention  of  the  antidote  be  delayed  for 
upwards  of  six  hundred  years  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
the  growth  of  which  it  is  assumed  to  have  been  so  well  calculated  to 
check  ?  To  reply  to  these  questions  might,  however,  lead  to  a  dis- 
cussion on  points  which  it  is  not  our  wish  to  provoke,  and  we  there- 
fore refrain  from  entering  into  their  consideration. 


TO   INIS — FROM   THK    SPANISH.' 


What  shall  I  compare  thee  to  ? 
Moonlight  ? — that  will  never  do ! 
That  is  tranquil, — thou  art  never 
Calm  for  one  half  hour ; — for  ever 
Restless,  reckless,  thoughtless,  ranging  ;— 
Tlie  moon  is  one  whoU  month  in  changing ! 

II. 

What  shall  I  compare  thee  to  1 

Sunbeams?— No !  though  one  of  two, 

I  grant  thou- hast  stolen — heaven  knows  how!- 

To  diadem  thy  beauteous  brow : — 

But  thou  art  not  of  them — ^for  they 

Shine  on  our  earth  (sometimes)  a  day  ! 

III. 

AVhat  shall  I  compare  thee  to  ? — 
I  have  it !  yes  !  alas  how  true  I 
Tliou  art  that  radiance  on  the  sea 
That  beautiful — how  murderously — 
Smiles  and  shines,  while  snares  and  deatli 
Lurk  its  brilliant  rays  beneath  ! 

•  From  •  FrieiM]ship*$  Offering.' 
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LETTBR    FROM    A    GERMAN    PROTBSTANT    TO    THE   BISHOP    OF 
CH£ST£B    ON  HIS  iJlTS  SPEBCU  IN  THB  UOUS£  OF  LORDS.* 


-Holy  inen»  I  thoupbtye, 


Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues ; 

But 

Take  he«l,  for  iMav^o's  ftake  taks  heed,  lest  at  on^ 
The  burden  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye. 

..    SUARSPSARB'S  HeMBY  VUI. 

STRAtfGERs  to  the  Conflict  which  religion  has  excited  in  so  en- 
lightened a  country  as  Great  Britain,  we  would  not  have  addressed 
the  following  humble  remonstrance  to  your  Lordship,  had  it  not  been 
evident  that  the  result  of  the  discussion  on  the  Catholic  claims,  so 
far  from  being  a  subject  of  grief  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  is  rather, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  of  irritation,  a  subject  of  tri- 
umph and  of  joy,  if  the  Catholics  are  really  the  bigots  which  you, 
and  those  on  Uie  same  side  of  the  question,  maintain  them  to 
be.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  which  the  diecussion  in 
the  House  of  Lords  has  produced  on  the  small  number  of  fanatics 
of  that  religion  amongst  us  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  doctrines,  repug- 
nant to  humanity  and  good  sense,  may  injure  a  religious  profession 
in  public  opinion,  as  much  as  the  most  horrid  crimes,  our  grief 
will  not  allow  us  to  conceal  that,  in  like  manner  as  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day  is  constantly  held  up  to  Catholics,  the  fanatical  speeches 
in  favour  of  intolerance,  pronounced  by  many  of  our  English  brethren, 
may  now  be  held  up  to  us. 

We  cannot  seriously  believe,  we  dare  not  even  suspect,  that 
it  was  the  real  intention  of  your  Lordship  to  vilify  the  Protestant 
religion,  to  exhibit  it  in  the  most  odious  aspect,  to  dishonour  it, 
by  pretending  that  from  the  moment  it  was  deprived  of  its  riches,  and 
of  the  monopoly  granted  to  it  by  Government,  that  moment  it  would 
totter  to  its  base.  No,  my  Lord,  such  was^  not  your  intention ; 
and  we  doubt  not,  when  you  have  dispassionately  reflected  on  the 
ill  consequences  of  your  language  to  your  religious  brethren  ;  when 
you  consider  that,  inadvertently,  no  doubt,  you  have  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Catholics  the  same  arms  with  wldch  we  so  victoriously 
fought  them  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  that  your  speech  is, 
word  for  word,  the  same  with  the  doctrines  so  successfully  refuted  by 
us  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation :  if  you  should  deign 
to  reflect  on  the  incalculable  evil  of  such  doctrines  professed  by 
the  Apostles  of  our  belief,  on  the  disgust  and  horror  they  inspired, 
and  on  the  false  light  they  throw  on  the  Reformation,  we  doubt  not 
that  your  Lordship,  setting  an  example  of  apostolic  humility,  will 
hasten  to  cure,  by  a  solemn  recantation,  the  deep  wounds  inflicted 

1  Speech  on  the  Catholic  Question,  delivered  •n  the  17th  of  May,  1825. 
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by  your  language  on  our  cauae.  We  have,  in  vain,  eodea- 
Youred  to  distinguiah  in  your  speech  between  the  fitatesman  and 
the  divine.  .With  what  joy  would  we  not  have  seized  on  every  op- 
portunity of  attributing  to  the  troubled  foresight  of  the  one,  what  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  evangelical  charity  of  the  other !  But  all 
our  efforts  to  apply  this  corrective  to  the  disastrous  night  of  the  17th 
of  May  have  been  .in  vain ;  and  we  dare  not  attempt,  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  present  and  future  times,  a  task,  which  is  evidently  beyond 
human  power.  A  few  considemtioas  wiU  convince  you  of  the  troth 
of  this. 

That  part  of  Europe,  wlicH  my  Lord  Colchester  eonfiisedly  calls 
the  Continent,  cotuists-  of  various  countries,^-of.  France^  Austria, 
Prussia,  the  Low  Countries,  Switzerland,  &c«,  each  having  a  differeat 
form  of  government.  This  distinction,  which  is  no  great  novelty  to 
us,  becomes,  however,  of  great  importance,  when  my  Lord  Colchester 
speaks  in  such  language  as  the  following : — '^  You  have  been  a^ked,*' 
said  his  Lordship,  ''  to  look  at  the  Continent,  but  the  summary 
manner  which  is  there  employed  in  instituting  a  process  against  any 
one,  renders  this  comparison  inapplicable  to  England.  In  countries 
where  the  sovereigns  are  despotic,  any  danger  which  presents  itself 
is  easily  repressed,  and  the  supreme  power  thus  defeats  the  projects 
of  disloyalty/' a 

Amidst  so  many  strange  theories,  religious  and  political^  collected 
that  night,  this  assertion  might  probably  have  pa^ed  unnoticed  ;  it 
embraces  two  distinct  points :  a  fact,  and  a  deduction  from  that  fact. 
It  belongs  to  posterity  and  his  fellow-citizens  to  judge  a  Peer  of 
England,  whose  opinion^  in  other  words,  amounts  to  this : — '*  You 
are  placed,  my  Lords,  ia  the  alternative  of  choosing  either  liberty 
without  toleration,  or  toleration  without  liberty/'  It  is  not  for  us  to 
inquire  which  horn  of  so  odious  a  dilemma  will  please  the  enlightened 
portion  of  the  British  public ;  but  it  is  our  part  to  maintain  Uiat  tlie 
base  of  this  gothic  edifice  is  entirely  imaginary  ;  that  it  is  very  er- 
roneous to  say,  that  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Continent  where  the 
two  religions  are  cqi^ally  tolerated,  a  process  may  be  instituted 
against  any  one  in  a  summary  mantier ;  and  that  it  is  still  more  er« 
roneous  to  confound  all  the  governments  of  the  Continent  under 
one  form,  as  there  is  not  the  smallest  pretext  for  terming  the  go- 
vernments of  the  Low  Countries  and  Switzerland  despotic.  If  his 
Lordship  would  previously,  devote  liimself  to  the  study  of  a  few 
foreign  languages,  to  enable  him  to  judge  more  correctly  respecting 
systems  of  government  and  countries,  we  would  invite  him  to  make 
a  tour  on  the  said  Continent*;  but  if  bewiU  not  take  this  trouble,  we 
should  be  very  loath  to  give  such  advice,  lest,  on  his  return  tq  England, 
he  bring  back  notions  similar  to  those  he  collected  in  Italy,  and  after- 
i^'ards  unfolded  in  one  of  those  learned  speeches  which  astonished  all 
Europe.     We  should  also  fear  lest  the  same  weakness  of  memory, 


•  Vide*  Courier/ May  18. 
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that  attributed  to  Bossuet^  a  funera?  oration  which  is  the  glory  of 
Massillon,  two  men  completely  opposed  in  genius  and  character^ 
would  injure  that  clearness  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  facts,  and  that,  on  his  return  home,  his  Lordship  would  con* 
found  all  that  passed  in  different  countries,  under  the  general  name 
of  ''  the  Continent."  Having,  therefore,  no  hope  of  converting  my 
Lord  Colchester  to  die  belief  that  there  are  different  forms  of  go- 
vernment on  the  Continent,  we  shall  here  quietly  content  ourselves 
with  certifying  that,  as  respects  ourselves,  at  least,  the  fact  is  well 
known. 

We  shall  go  yet  further,  and  assure  your  Lordship  that  it  is 
equally  certain^gland  is  not  the  only  country  which  has  had  to  main- 
tain religious  struggles,  both  furious  and  bloody,  in  less  enlightened 
ages ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  speeches  of  the  friends  of  intoler- 
ance in  England,  that,  to  our  surprise,  we  have  found  such  a  distinc* 
tion  employed  as  an  argument,  having  till  now  been  constantly 
taught  that  no  country  has  been  agitated  by  religious  wars  so  long 
and  fatal  as  those  of  Germany.  When  all  submitted,  almost  without 
a  struggle,  to  Hennr  VIIL,  Charles  V.  was  fighting  and  dragging  cap- 
tive the  princes  of  the  Reformation ;  we  had  imagined,  in  short, 
that  the  thirty  years*  war  was,  in  its  kind,  a  period  of  unparalleled 
calamity. 

These  historical  truths  being  once  established,  it  is  evident  that  if 
arguments  taken  from  the  past  should  influence  a  statesman  in  a 
more  enlightened  age,  and  justify  the  intolerant  and  jealous  rigour  of 
hism>inion8,  it  is  rather  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  than 
in  England,  that  sentiments  so  repugnant  to  humanity  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  that  political  necessity  which  Milton,  in  the  mouth 
of  his  Satan,  calls  the  Tyrant's  plea.  In  fact,  my  Lord,  the  very 
origin  of  the  greatness  of  the  houses  of  Hohenzollem  and  Orange  is 
owmg  to  the  Reformation,  as  the  preponderance  of  the  imperial 
court  arose  from  the  devotedness  of  the  Catholics.  Yet,  if  a  mi- 
nister or  statesman,  in  either  of  thelse  countries,  should  ^mit  an  into- 
lerant sentiment,  or  call  the  Catholics  papists,  or  the  Reformed 
heretics,  he  would  not  only  be  excluded  from  the  counsels  of  his  sove- 
reign, but  overwhelmed  with  contempt  by  all  enlightened  persons  of 
his  creed  ;  and  if  by  chance  there  existed  so  mad  a  law  as  to  render 
it  indispensable  on  every  public  sen'ant  to  declare,  in  his  oath  of  fide- 
lity, his  belief  in  the  Eucharist,  the  worship  of  saints  and  images, 
or  in  similar  dogmas, — and  any  statesman  should  seriously  wish  to 
re-establish  or  defend  such  relics  Of  barbarism,  he  would  be  thought 
mad,  and  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  a  physician  who  refused 
to  bleed  his  patient,  lest  the  mass  of  his  blood  should  be  for  ever 
af^er  diminished,  because  formerly    such  was  believed    to  be  the 


'  According  to  Lord  Colchester,  it  was  Bossuet  who  pronounced  tbe  fu« 
ncrml  oration  of  Louis  XIV.  Vide  '  The  Courier.'  May  18.  But  (here  is  no 
end  to  his  blunders  ;  vide"  his  *  OpiuioBS  on  Italy.' 
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effect  of  bleeding.  There  is  not  a  village  in  Germany,  wlMre  sucK 
a  man  would  be  allowed  to  exercise'  Tiis  profession. 
'  From  these  considerations,  we  feel  it  impossible,  to  our  great 
regret,  to  ascribe  to  the  statesman  a  language  which  we  are  yery 
imwilling  to  attribute  to  the  minister  of  the  altar.  But  such  a  deluge 
of  chUrch  petitions, — those  deans,  archdeacons,  and  canons,  who» 
unsupported,  came  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  as  suppliants  in  &vour 
of  intolerance, — all  uiis,  unSortunatelj,  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  minda 
as  to  thejnotive  of  such  scandals  to  Christianity, 
*  We  know;  nfy  Lord,  what  the  priests  did  in  Egypt  and  in  an- 
tient  Rome ;  we  know  that,  milled  by  the  same  intolerance,  they  have 
been  seen  lighting  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  ;  we,  unfortunately i^ 
know  also  the  history  of  Calvin,  and  of  Henry  VHI.  in  his  religioua 
Capacity ;  but  we  had  hoped  the  time  was  past  when  similar  out- 
rages could  be  perpetrated  In  the  face  of  civilized  Europe ;  we  had 
hoped,  my  Lord,  that  the  mere  Ibree  of  the  ridicule  to  which  a  man 
is  exposed  who  shows  himself  so  zealous  for  the  good  of  his  countrv 
in  a  cause  which  is  evidently  that  of  his  purse — the  indelible  ridicule 
^ttached  to  those  pretended  pleaders  for  the  public  ^food,  vulgarly 
termed  pro  domo  stid,  would'  have  had  the  effect  of  stopping  ths 
torrent. 

'  It  is  notorious,  that  if  French  or  Austrian  clergyinen  had  ven- 
.tared  in  the  present  times,  to  present  petitions  to  th^'  G;overn- 
ments,  in  order  to  deprive  dissenters  of  the  political  privileges  belong- 
ing to  them  as  citizens,  the  voice  of  public  indignation  would  have 
done  justice  to  the  impudence  of  the  demand.  It  is  with  feelings  of 
profound  regret,  therefore,  that  we  have  witnessed  the  Reformation 
commit  a  scandal  which  Catholicism  would  no  longer  venture  to  per- 
petuate ;  and  we  beseech  your  Lordship  to  reflect  ontfae  consequences 
of  so  great  a  misfortune,  persuaded  that,  whatever  may  be  your 
attachment  to  your  country,  it  cannot,  as  a  clergyman,  render  you 
indifferent  to  the  peril  and  the  defamation  to  which  you  have  volunta- 
nly  exposed,  by  your  language,  that  Reformation  of  which  you 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  ^miest  supports.  In  e^^mining  your  fatal 
speech,  we  shall  J)ass  lightly  over  the  diction  and  Uie  arrange- 
ment. Doubtless,  we  regret  that  your  Lordship's  memory^hould 
have  been  loaded  with  poetical  extracts  so  ill  selected ;  and  our 
tegret  is  the  greater  as,  in  your  illustrious  country,  its  great  orators 
liave  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  the  elegance  of  their 
'quotations ;  witness  the  speeches  of  its  Burkes,  its  Pitts,  its  Foxes, 
its  Sherid^uis,  and  its  Cannings,  which  are  not  only  adorned  with 
recollections  of  the  classic  authors,  but  also  with  their  finest  pas- 
sages. .      ^ 

In  examining  the  quotations  scattered  in  your  Lordship's  speech^ 
we  think  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  your  learned  cel- 
leagues,  ioMiatMiit  at  such  a  sdeetioB,  had  exclaimed ,  in  the  wofds 
of  Queen  Uatharina-^  .  .      ,     .  ... 

(Vs^od  my  Lord|  no  Latin ! 
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For  your  own  sake  we  deplored  the  fixo  gutiure  frwmant,  which 
it  haB  pleased  your  Lordship  to  quote,  and  which  we  have  no  desire 
to  remember ;  and  we  would  have  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  elegant 
Latinitjy  that  in  place  of  the  hie  f cm  ei  criga  maUnrum,  you  had 
recollected  the  much  purer  verse  of  Horace  to  the  same  putpoit — 

Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  popuKunque  fluxit. 

We  were  not  particularly  struck  at  the  comparison  of  the  rat  with 
dtfipotiani  aK!eep,  and  still  less  80  with  the  humorous  metapltor 
applied  to  your  opponents. 

Were  the  subjin^t  less  grave,  and  your  Lordship's  person  less  vene- 
rable, we  ihouid  baldly  apply  to  these  and  other  passages  the  humiti 
&erm4xne  tabermis  ;  and  we  maintain  that  the  character  of  the  orator, 
and  ab£}ve  all  tU&i  of  the  subject,  imperiously  demanded  a  more  ele- 
vated style,  and  figure^  more  chaste  and  select 

But  our  grief  sball  not  render  us  unjust,  and  we  are  ready  to 
admit  the  apology  you  may  offer  to  the  lovers  of  true  eloquence, 
as  to  the  oratorical  defects  of  your  speech.  We  frankly  avow  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  mak^  this  a  cause  of  individual  reproach.  We 
know,  with  all  Europe,  that  the  want  of  eloouence  in  the  .clergy  of  the 
most  eloquent  nation  of  modem  times,  and  the  absence  of  literary 
genius  from  that  class,  belongs,  as  it  would  appear,  much  less  to  indi- 
viduals than  to  the  side  of  the  House  which  you  occupy.  Indeed, 
my  Lord,  if  England  commands  all  the  markets  of  Europe,  by  the 
abundance  of  her  capital,  and  the  'extellence  of  her  productions,  she 
sways,  in  our  times,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  the  taste  of  Europe  . 
by  her  literature.  Not  only  her  poets,  but  all  her  illustrious  prose 
writers,  are  translated  into  all  languages ;  and  what  is  still  more 
Remarkable,  these  translations,  although  excellent,  are  less  read 
within  these  few  years,  in  proportion  as  the  works  in .  the  original 
have  been  printed  and  circulated  in  various  shapes,  in  all  parts  of 
Europe. 

'  Shakspeare,  Milton^  Byron,  Moore,  Robertson,  Hume,  Adam 
Smith,  and  many  others,  are  almost  as  deeply  studied  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  in  England  itself.  There  is  not  a  well-educated  man,  a 
contemporary  of  the  great  men,  who  have  raised  the  English  tribune 
to  a  rank  with  that  of  Greece,  whose  memory  could  not  supply  him 
with  many  parts  of  those  eloquent  speeches,  the  glory  of  the  present 
and  preceding  reigns. 

There  is  one  branch  of  English  literature,  however,  which  affords 
no  supply  to  the  growing  demand  for  its  productions.  From  the 
time  of  Dr.  Blair  ^   and  the  amusing  gossip  of  Bishop  Burnett,  Eu- 


'  *  Somewbat  inappropriately  quoted,  being  a  Sdc^cb  diir^yiiiaii,' between 
wb«Mii  aod  the  E»^U»k  clergy  there  is  a  vast  diifcrence,  both  in  ^pay  and 
in  labour.  Heaven  grant  the  time  may  soon  come  wben  Christianity  shall  be 
left  to  the  unbougfat  support  of  its  honest  ministers,  and  some  of  these  will 
acrer  be  wanting.— Ta. 
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ropean  edhon  and  tranalatiHV  hate  been  unable  4a  dieeoTer  any  re- 
markable work  proceeding  firom  the  pen  of  a  ckurchman. 

It  shooks  us  to  admit  the  aupposidon  of  eome  Calfaolic  writers^ 
wlio  maintain  that  this  inyincik^  sterility  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  barrenness  of  our  creed;  your  Lordship  would,  410 
doubt,  much  rather  account  lor  it  by  referring  to  the  numerous 
domestic  cares  to  which  the  lives  of  reverend  prelates  are  conse- 
crated; their  political  kbours  in  the  House;  and,  above  aily.jJie 
government  of  their  vast  estates. 

Between  an  alternative  so  li^e  favourable  to  the  R^formalioliy 
and  another  more  com&rtable  and  rational,  you  wiU^  dpnhtkisi, 
prefer  the  latter,  and  say  with  Horace-^ 


-A\i,  haec  atiimos  amiso  e(  cura  peculi 


Cum  Semel  imbuerit,  speramus  carmina  ftngi 
Vosae  linenda  cedio  et  leii  servanda cnpresao  ? 

Putting  aside,  therefore,  the  examination  of  your  speech,  as  re- 
gards taste  and  eloquence,  we  shall  merely  offer  to  your  I«ordship  a 
few  observations  on  its  principal  arguments,  particularly  so  far  as 
they  are  injurious  to  the  honour,  the  glory,  and  even  to  the  well-being 
of  Protestantism ;  we  shall  deny  nothing  that  has  been  advanced, 
and  take  for  granted  every  thing  you  have  admitted. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  your  Lordship's  speech,  is  its 
strange  charge  with  respect  to  the  lay  peers  of  the  House.  Is  there, 
then,  any  thing  blameable  in  those  peers  watching  over  the  security 
of  their  possessions ;  or  that  they  esteem  the  guarantee  of  ttus  se- 
curity to  be  the  free  enjoyment,  by  his  Majesty's  subjects,  of  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  f  Has  the  danger  occurred  to  your  Lord- 
ship of  the  strange  admission  that  has  escaped  you — ^that  the  mini- 
sters of  the  altar  cling,  with  the  self-same  tenacity,  to  their  comfort 
upon  earth  ?  Do  you  thbk  that  the  Protestants  of  all  Europe,  nay, 
of  the  most  bigotted  and  ignorant  of  any  parish- church  in  England, 
will  not  remember,  that  at  the  very  time  when  you  thus  spoke,  the 
Catholic  Bishops  of  the  Galilean  church,  with  rare  wisdom,  suppres- 
sed in  the  ritual  of  their  king's  coronation,  every  thing  exclusive  in 
favour  of  the  clergy  ?  and  will  they  not  contrast  with  this  the  mortal 
fury  of  a  Protestant  Bishop  in  defence  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
his  own  body  ?  The  riches  of  the  French  clergy  has  done  much 
injury  to  its  illustrious  members ;  injustice  has  not  spared  them  ;  but 
we  know,  nevertheless,  that  the  poor  of  France,  where  there  were 
no  ;K>or  rates  to  burthen  the  rieher  class,  were  maintained  solely 
by  the  unbounded  liberality  of  the  clergy.  Cau  it,  then,  be  very 
edifying  to  find,  in  a  Protestant  Bishop,  such  an.  attachment  to  the 
perishing  and  corrupting  goods  of  this  world  ? 

Your  charge  is  followed  by  a  still  more  extraordinary  argu- 
ment: *^  Since  it  is*  a  question  of  right,  what  matters  it,*'  says  your 
Lordship,  **  whether  the  Catholics  amount  to  five  or  six  millions  V* 
And  you  say.thiB  at  the  same  moment  while  maintaining  that  there 
is  no  political  right  which  may  not  be  modified  on  the  grouhd  of 
expediency.    If  this  latter  hypothesb|  therefore,  be  true,  how  can  the 
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siuBber  be  iiidlff6f«nt,'aiid  wilh'iHmt  jostice  can  jroa  f^proich  your 
adTenaries  with  showii^  its  ivportance  ? 

It  Is  possifole  that  the  study  ofdogmatio  and  particularly  exclu- 
dre  theology  laay  leav«  no  time  for  the  study  of  mathmatics; 
but  your  Ii>rdftbit>-  will  aUow  those  who  respect  the  latter  sciencey 
to  attach  some  issportance. to  numbers*  A  mathematician  would 
teR  yoer,  that  if ^  sin  two  coualriesy  euh  of  which  is  inhabited  by 
twenty  miUfbns  of  infaabitants,  tbere  should  be  in  the  one  only 
fire  dissentersy  and  in  the  other  B^fe  millions ;  and  if  the  question 
which'  occupies  ns  irefB  ia  agitation  there»  the  reasons  for  the 
fortrhmeni  of  the  country  aoeeding  to  the  demand  would  be  as 
T0in?6jrui5  ^^  h  -  ^^^^  J^^^  Lordship's  horror  at  moderi^  civilisation 
Icaul  you  so  far  as  to  attack  the  mathematical  spirit  of  our  age,  of 
which  it  is  so  jealous  ? 

This  objection  to  numbers^  is  followed  by  yoiir  truly  paternal  obr 
senrations  in  favour  of  the  reforms  to  be  introduced  in  Ireland. 
We  think  them  all  excellent,  and  would  be  ve^y  far  from  applying 
to  them  the  celebrated  lines  of  Shakspeare  in  the  mouth  of  perse- 
cuted virtue,  and  applied  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  :«- 


-"  He  was  never, 


But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful/' 

These  observations  of  your  Lordship  are  concluded  by  an  indirect 
attack  on  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  classes. 

**  No,"  say  you  in  nearly  the  following  terms,*  **  the  Irish  peasant, 
overwhelmed  with  his  own  private  distresses,  would  have  remained 
ignorant  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law  on  those  of  his  persua- 
sion, and  would  for  ever  have  remained  ignorant  of  them,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  deep  machinations  of  the  Catholic  Association." 
Vfe  could  have  wished,  never  to  have  read  this  passage ;  we 
should  have  doubted  its  authenticity,  but  it  has  been  repeated  in 
aH  the  journals,  and  nearly  in  the  same  terms.  How  is  it  possible, 
that  a  Protestant  Bishop  should  publicly  avow  his  opposition  to 
the  circulation  of  any  species  of  knowledge  or  truth  whatsoever  ? 
Is  it  not  among  the  most  sacred  duties  of  your  profession  to  main* 
tain  the  contrary  ?  and  what  shall  we  say  to  all  the  bloodshed,  the 
calamities,  and  the  struggles  of  three  centuries,  since  the  doctrine 
of  your  Lordship  is  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  that  of  our  adver- 
saries of  the  fifteenth  century  ?        ^ 

We  really  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  your  opinions ;  and 
unless  your  words  have  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  their 
natural  construcdon  would  express,  the  zealous  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation have  some  reason  to  fear  lest  your  Lordship's  object  be 
the  undermining  and  destruction  of  die  Protestant  religion.  Indeed, 
my  Lord,  a  litde  more,  and  you  would  have  gone  so  £sr  as  to  say 
that  thirty  or  forty  Catholic  inembers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  sufficient  to  oveitum  the  Protestant  church ;  and  you  con- 
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elude  widi  a  still  more  straiige  aMertioB,  that  Providefice  will  prottct 
the  Protestant  faith  only  so  long  as  the  English  churoh  pexfonna 
its  duty ;  that  is,  so  long  as  it  is  exclusive  and  intolerant. 

But  we  sokmnly  protest  against  such  a  conclusion.  We  declaro 
that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  Ei^lish  bishops  to  direct,  in  this  man- 
ner, tbo  designs  of  Profidenee ;  and  whether  they  do  their  duty  or 
not,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  will  not  the  less  maintain  itself 
in  England,  as  in  ereiy  other  nation  where  it  has  once  heen  diftjsed. 
It  Is  uBJuBt,  and  a  lib^  on  our  iaith,  thns  to  assert  that  its  safety,  in 
England,  or  elsewhere,  depends  on  the  riches  or  prosper!^  of  any 
set  of  clergy  whatever.  So  long  as  there  is  a  Bible  to  be  read,  truly 
pious  men  to  preach  ita  doctrines,  and  the  gift  of  reason  to  direct 
us,  the  Reformation  will  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  thirty  Catholic 
members;  although  much  may  be  apprehended  from  the  scandal  and 
disgust  produced  in  some  weaJc,  though  well-meaning,  minds,  by  the 
outrageous  speeches  of  its  pretended  ^ends.  In  taking  leave  of  this 
painful  examination,  we  may  add,  that  our  teachers  of  morals  will  be. 
surprised  at  the  doctrine  of  your  Lordship,  that  every  oath  is  obli*- 
gatcry,  and  that,  consequently,  a  man  who  had  taken  an  oath  of 
assassination  is  bound  to  fulfil  it. 

Do,  my  Lord;  we  beseech  you,  re-peruse  your  speech,  which  has 
given  so  much- pain  to  every  enlightened  Protestant;  summon  to  your 
aid  your  own  reflections,  and  every  virtuous  feeling,  in  order,  that 
by  an  honourable  recantation,  yon  may  settle  our  agitated  minds ; 
establish  our  doctrines,  which  have  been  so  compromised ;  and  heal 
our  charity,  which  has  been  so  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  becomes  us,  on  our  part,  to  leave  no  doubt 
respecting  our  sentiments.  Although  obscure,  it  is  not  on  our  talents 
that  we  rest  oiu-  hopes  of  being  read  ;  our  subject  is  too  grave,  and 
of  too  much  importance  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  general, 
to  permit  ua  to  think  that  this  little  tract  can  remain  unknown  ;<  and 
should  we  attribute  sentiments  to  our  fallow-worshippers,  in  which 
they  do  not  acquiesce,  they  will  not  f&il  in  solemnly  disavowing 
them. 

We  declare  then,  my  Lord,  that  if  we  know  the  sentiments  and 
doctrine  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  numerous  Protestant  popu« 
lation  of  Germany,  there  is  not  one  among  them  who  would  renise 
to  sign  the  following  declaration : — 

''  That  a|^  the  pious  •dissenters  from  the  Catholic  church  in  Ger- 
many, have  put  up  their  prayers  to  heaven,  that  the  good  work 
begun  by  the  House  of  Cpmmpns  might  be  finished,  and  that  the 
slain  of  persecution  and  intolerance  might  be  for  ever  effaced  from 
the  annals  of  the  Reformation ;  that  such  are  their  sentiments, 
founded  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  religion,  abstracted  from 
any  other  consideration,  or  any  feeling  of  fraternal  solicitude  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics ;  moreover,  considering  that  the  majority  of 
the  European  states  are  of  a  different  creed,— -humanity,  sympathy, 

*  It  was  originslly  published  in  l^rench^— Ta. 
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«d  Tefigioa«  idfcetioii,  all  demiind  H  of  them  as  a  sacred  daty,  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  coDsideratSon  that  their  feilow-worshippers  may 
sulGsry  sooner  or  later,  la  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  every  intole* 
raat  doctrine  they  may  {md^ms  ;  for  how  can  they  claim  for  them- 
-selfes  an  equafity  <^  political  rights,  as  fbnnded  on  reason  and 
JQitice,  if  it  k  shovm,  that  wherever  they  have  the  power,  they  are 
eqtndly  guilty  of  that  hatred  and  hostlll^  so  contrary  to  the  pre- 
c^^  of  our  Saviour ;  diat  they  regard  it  as  an  abominable  profana- 
tion to  make  the  house  of  God  a  conventicle,  a  den  of  conspiracy 
agaiiist  their  neigfaboar  in  general,  .and  more  plirtio^ularly  against 
Christians,  their  brethren  f  that  they  disclaim,  as  foreign  to  their 
fidth  and  morals,  the  errors,  the  false  doctrines,  and  injurious  ex- 
pressions, brought  forward  by  self-interested  men,  in  defence  of  a 
cause  which  is  not  that  of  Protestantism,  under  the  hypocritical 
pretence  of  serving  <jkKl  and  religion ;  and  they  can  only  fiilly 
account  for  the  existence  of  such  an  evil,  by  referring  it  to  that  Pro- 
vidence who  permits  the  plague  to  devastate  the  finest  countries  of 
the  worid  ;  the  most  fondly-cherished  objects  to  be  snatched  from 
our  arms  by  an  untimely  death ;  and  the  finest  characters  of  our 
species  to  be  occasionally  disfigured  by  traits  of  weakness  or  cru- 
elty. They,  therefi>re,  think  that  such  a  terrible  phenomenon,  in  a 
country,  in  other  respects,  which  is  the  honour,  the  glory,  and  the 
model  of  civilization,— *has  been  permitted,  as  a  lesson  of  humility  to 
us  as  men  and  as  Christians." 

Such,  be  assured,  my  Lord,  are  the  sentiments  of  all  our  pious 
brethren ;  and  if  it  had  been  possible  for  us  to  have  presented  a 
petition  to  Pariiament,  it  would  have  at  least  equalled,  in  point  of 
numbers  and  disinterestedness,  that  of  the  chapel  of  Charlotte- 
street. 

But,  although  time  flies  swiftly,  a  few  hours  may  stlU  remain 
for  removing^  froiA  your  consecrated  head  the  greatest  of  mis- 
fortunes. An  illustrious  warrior  was  above  the  baseness  of  dis- 
simulation, and  we  thank  him  for  it !  He  has  shown  you  the 
road  in  which  you  are  walking;^  he  has  pronounced  the  fatal 
word,  and  that  word,  my  Lord,  invites  to  battle  and  to  bloodshed. 
We  would  have  thought,  that,  warned  by  such  a  speech,  every  cler- 
gyman would  have  shnink  back  with  horror ;  and  that,  however  he 
might  have  been  induced  from  other  considerations,  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  enter  on  a  career  which  might  terminate  in  blood* 
thed^^isi  Christian  blood ;  he  would  not  have  dared,  we  repeat,  to 
assist  in  inflicting  eA'ils  on  our  age,  which,  we  had  hoped,  were  for 
ever  banished  from  Christendom!  If  the  inflexible  rigour  of  the 
kw  should,  nevertheless,  fall  on  only  one  victim  in  consequence  of 
your  speech,  think,  my  Lord,  what  a  frightful  aspect  would  be  pre- 
sented to  our  Protestant  brethren,  ,by  the  sight  of  your  bloody  robe ! 
•  ♦.  •  ♦  •  » 

•  Tbe  writer  here,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  the  practice  of  meeting  in  churches 
tor  gettioff  up  anti-Catholic  petitioos. — Tr. 

7  See  speech  of  tfte  Marqt^  of  ADglcsea,  May  17. 
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But  we  bere  conclude  our  respectful  remonstrances ;  for  we  are 
persuaded,  that,  enlightened  by  the  opinion  of  every  wise  and  bene- 
volent man  in  Europe,  whose  sentiments  are  all  in  accordance  with 
the  illustrious  orators  in  the  ^ngUsh  Parliament  who  maintained 
the  cause  of  knowledge  and  of  toleration ;  and,  above  all,  enlight- 
ened by  the  dictates  of  your  own  better  feelings,  your  Lordship  will 
not  hesitate  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  self  at  the  shnne  of  your  high 
vocation,  and  thus  remove  those  evils  which  would  prove  a  BU^jeol  of 
^nef  and  shame  to  the  whole  of  Protestant  Europe.- 

An   IliHABITANT   OF  TItE   BaV  KS  Ot  THE   Rltl^E. 


THB   MOTHBRS   GRtSF.-*-*BY  THE   REV.  T.   DALK. 
(fHm  <  Fiimii$ki^9  Offering/) 

To  mark  the  suflerings  of  the  babe 
That  cannot  speak  its  woe ; 
To  see  the  infant  tears  gush  forth. 
Yet  know  not  why  tliey  flow ; 
To  meet  the  meek  uplifted  eye 
That  fain  would  ask  relief. 
Yet  can  but  tell  of  agony,— 
This  is  a  mother's  gri^f . 

Through  dreary  days  and  darker  nights 
To  trace  the  march  of  death  ; 
To  liear  the  faint  and  frequent  sigh, 
The  quick  and  shortened  breath ; 
To  watch  the  last  dread  strife  draw  near. 
And  pray  that  slniggle  briefi 
Tliougli  all  is  ended  with  its  close,—* 
-     This  is  a  mother's  grief ! 

To  see  in  one  short  hour  decay'd 

Tlie  hope  "of  future  years ; 

To  feel  how  vain  a  father's  prayers, 

How  vain  a  mother's  tears ; 

To  think  the  cold  grave  now  must  close 

O'er  what  was  once  the  chief 

Of  all  the  treasured  joys  on  earth,— 

This  is  a  mother's  grief ! 

Yet,  when  the  first  wild  throb  is  past 
Ofanguish  and  despair. 
To  lift  the'eye  of  faith  to  heaven, 
And  think,  <<  my  child  is  there ;" 
This  best  can  dry  the  gushing  tears, 
Tliis  yield  the  heart  relief; 
Until  the  Christian's  pious  hope 
O*ercomes  a  mother's  grief! 
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PAKDUEAKO  UARf ;  OR^   MBMOIRS   OF  A   HINDOO. 

Although  the  meriti  of  this  work  would  not  entitle  it  to  a  mo-^ 
mentfl  intention,  two  circumstances  induce  lu  to  bestow  on  it  a  short 
notice.  It  professes  to  be  the  '  Memoirs  of  a  Native  of  India/ 
written  by  himself,  and  clothed  in  an  English  dress  by  a  person 
familiar,  from  personal  experience,  with  tlie  language  and  manners 
of  the  East.  Secondly^  the  translator  or  ^itor  .^tes,  in  the  pre- 
face, that  '^  his  Indian  friends  will  be  able  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
many  of  the  leading  details,  because  they  must  discover  allusions  to 
real  facts  which  have  taken  place,  to  their  own  knowledge,  in  our 
Eastern  empire."  These  two  things  combined  tend  to  give  the  stamp 
of  reality  ta  the  scenea  and  occuirences,.  linked  together  in  the  form 
of  personal  narrative.  The  experienced  novel  reader  will  readily 
guess  that  the  first  is  no  better  than  a  very  old  contrivance  to 
give  a  fitctitious  interest  to  the  work.  We  should  not  have  quar- 
relled much  with  this  stale  stratagem,  if  it  bad  been  conducted  with 
any  kind  of  art  and  judgment.  For,  why  should  not  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West  have  its  Jedediah  Clieshbothanis  and  Dr.  Dryas- 
dusts ?  But  this,  at  least,  may  be  justly  exacted,  that  every  such 
personage  gratuitously  thrusting  himself  upon  the  stagje  shoidd  play 
his  part  well.  In  this  case,  unfortunately,  they  take  up  parts  which 
they  are  perfectly  unqualified  to  support,  and  produce  monsters  such 
as  never  were  seen  in  the  East.  '  Pandurang  Hari,'  the  pretended 
auto-biographer,  is  an  exotic  who  never  could  have  sprung  up  in  that 
soil.  He  is  merely  a  European  with  his  face  blacken(|d,  and  dts<- 
guised  in  the  native  garb ;  an  Englishman  awkwardly  mimicking  the 
htnguage^  and  bedaubing  his  assumed  character  with  the  vicea  of  tlie 
Hindoo. 

If  fiction  be  ever  entirely  innocent,  there  can,  at  least,  be  no  ques- 
tion that  it  is  not  so  when  employed  to  the  injury  of  others.  What 
should  be  said|  then,  of  the  author  of  this  work,  who  invents  ioAagi- 
nary  characters  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  themselves  and  their 
countrymen  in  the  most  odious  colours  ?  These  vile  caricatures  he 
gives  out  as  real  pictures  painted  by  the  people  themselves,  and  laya 
them  as  such  before  the  British  public,  who  are  the  sovereigns  and 
guardians  of  the  happiness  of  that  people  ;  and  as,  for  the  most  part» 
we  can  only  see  them  tlurough  the  niedium  of  written  descriptions, 
tlie  person  who  avails  himself  of  that  medium  to  distort  our  vision, 
and  by  fiction  render  this  distant  people  hateful  in  our  eyes,  ia 
surely  guilty  of  a  fraud  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and  criminality. 

In  .a  similar  case,  that  of  the  *  Temple  of  Gnidus'  introduced  as  % 
pretended  translation  from  a  Greek  manuscript,  Housseau  observed, 
''  II  faut  detacher  du  public  instruit,  des  multitudes  des  lecteuia 
simple  et  credule,  a  qui  Thistoire  du  manuscript,  narree  par  un  au- 
teur  grave  avec  un  air  de  bonne  foi,  en  a  reellemeut  impost,  et  qui 
out  bu  sans  craint  dans  une  coupe  de  forme  antique  le  poison,  dont 
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its  m  sentient  ftu  moin  d6fi^,  s'il  leur  tUt  etk  presente  dans  une  tbm 
moderne/'  In  the  same  manner,  those  who  would  li3ten  with  dis- 
trust to'  the  uiv«otiTes  of  a  foreigner  against  the  character  of  ft  people, 
may  drink  them  in  with  unsuspicious  ears  when  they  procec^l  from 
the  lips  of  a  Nathre.  But  in  this  case,  the  great  redeeming  quality 
of  the  woilc  is  its  utter  stupidity.  The  iHusion  is  never  kept  up  for 
a  single  moment.  The  reader  is  never  allowed  to  forget  that  the 
speaker  is  an  Englishman  in  masquerade.  Though  he  assumes  va- 
rious characters,  his  own  voice  and  sentiments  still  betray  his  iden- 
tity, notwithstanding  the  various  disguises  which  he  attempts  to  put 
on.  There  is  consequently  no  real  delineation  of  character;  the  pet*' 
sonages  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  merest  externals,  but  are 
In  the  main  points  still  the  same^  The  Musulman  swears  by  *'  Allah,* 
and  the  Hindoo  by  '^  the  holy  cow  ;**  they  commit  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  frauds  and  murders ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  all 
equally  villains,  alike  destitute  of  humanity  or  good  faith;  and, 
strange  to  tell,  in  a  land  sunk  in  superstition,  usually  devoid  of  any 
sentiment  of  religion !  These  unnatural  personages  appear  even  to 
have  a  profound  contempt  for  their  own  prejudices,  their  own  customs 
and  constitutions,  and  an  equally  profound  adoration  of  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  *'  I'oope  (Topee)  Wallas.'*  The  author,  who  falls  into 
such  absurdities,  was  evidently  not  born  to  paint  '*  the  hues  of  many- 
coloured  life;"  he  has  no  faculty  of  disembodying  his  mind  and 
transmigrating  into  the  spirit  of  his  hero.  He  cannot  bathe  his  ima- 
gination in  the  ocean  of  circumstances  that  surround  him,  and  feel 
the  waves  and  currents  of  passion  and  prejudice  by  which  he  is  pro- 
pelled. A  mere  spectator  on  the  shore,  he  looks  down  upon  the  natives 
of  India  as  upon  inhabitants  of  another  element  *  and  as  one  of  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  a  dweller  in  upper  air,  he  regards  with  the  most 
Superciiiotts  contempt  the  *'  swinish  multitude"  grovelling  below.  It 
does  not  once  enter  into  his  mind  that  they  may  view  him  through 
an  ifl verted  telescope,  by  which,  in  their  eyes,  the  magnitude  of  his 
own  virtues,  and  their  own  vices,  may  appear  the  reverse  of  what 
they  appear  to  him  He  cannot  conceive  but  they  niust  have  for  him 
the  same  admiration,  and  for  themselves  the  sanie  contempt,  which 
\BDgroflS  his  own  narrow  mind.  To  give  a  few  instances  of  what  w^ 
mean^^ 

The  hero  of  the  tale,  as  a  matter  of  course,  one  of  the  most  respect-^' 
able  characters  in  it,  is  niade  to  commence  his  career  by  cheating 
his  servants  out  of  their  pay,  and  his  master  out  of  his  money  at  the 
same  time.  His  friend,  a  carcoon  or  fellow-secretary,  whom  he  con- 
sulted, told  him  **  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  get  Sawunt  Rao  Afa- 
haraj  (their  chief)  to  grant  you  some  to  pay  these  fellows,  and  you 
eaa  keep  it  yourself.  It  will  occur  to  the  reader  (says  he)  that  I  had 
now  been  some  years  with  Sawuat  Rao,  and  having  been  gradually 
initiated  in  Mahratta  roguery^  it  will  not  be  hiatter  of  surprise  that 
1  entered  into  this  scheme  with  true  Hindoo  delight."  This  self-con- 
demnation from  a  Mahratta  and  -a  Hindoo !  But  it  agrees  very  well 
with  the  author's opimonexpressed  in  the  preface,  that  *'  from  the 
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nyali  to  the  rjot,  witb  the  intermediate  grades,  the  aativee  of 
India,  are  ungratelul,  ineidioug,  cowardly,  unfaithful,  and  rereage* 
fuL"  Ae  a  proof  of  the  latter,  he  makes  his  fictitious  Hindoo  speak 
of  **  his  Mahratta  sfnrit  of  revenge  burning  within  him/'  (p.  i40«) 
With  equal  fidelity  of  description  and  good  taste,  he  makes  another 
of  his  personages,  Fuzl  Khan,  who  boasts  of  being  **  a  true  MusuK 
man,**  repeat  con  amore  the  most  arrant  abuse  of  the  **  dirty  Moham- 
medans.* (voU  ii.  p.  40.)  At  another  pUee,  the  natives  of  an  inde- 
pendent territory  are  made  to  lament  the  prospective  introduction  of 
British  rule,  because  of  its  vast  superiority  to  their  own  system* 
One  is  made  to  say,  there  would  then  be  '^  no  fees,  no  fines,  no  bar*- 
gaining  with  soucars  and  bankers,  to  keep  the  coombies  [cultivators] 
eternally  in  their  books.  We  must  not  Hog  them,  and  torture,  after 
the  manner  of  our  fathers,  those  who  are  obnoxious  to  us***  Thus 
extortioners  and  oppressors  are  made  to  depict  their  own  cruelty  in 
the  most  revolting  cblours;  native  tyrants  about  to  be  put  down, 
extol  the  comparative  happiness  the  country  will  eiyoy  under  their 
British  conquerors.  Criticism  would  be  thrown  away  on  a  writer 
who,  in  almost  every,  page,  so  grossly,  outrages  truth  and  uature.  We 
shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  merely  an  outline  of  the  story,  with^ 
but  stopping  to  remark  on  the  monstrosities  with  which  he  has  filled 
up  the  canvass. 

The  hero  of  it,  Pandurang  Han,  who  professes  to  write  his  own 
memoirs^  picks  himself  up  romantically  enough  at  the  age  of  four 
years  wallowing  in  the  mud,  under  the  hoo&  of  a  troop  of  bullocks 
and  horses.  His  delivereis  from  this  perilous  situation  recognise  him 
to  be  ''  a  true  Hindoo,"  from  a  red  mark  on  his  forehead,  for  he 
could  give  r.o  account  of  himself.  What  particular  caste  he  means 
by  that  of  *'  a  true  Hindoo"  we  know  not;  but  he  tells  us  inune- 
dlately  after,  thinking  that  explanation  enough,  "  had  Ibeen  of  a- 
different  caste  than  I  was,  that  of  a  Choomar  or  Sudra,  for  example, 
I  should  have  been  left  to  starve."  His  red  mark  and  true  Hindoo-  - 
ship,  however,  stand  him  in  good  stead.  He  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Sawunt  Ran  Gopal  Rao,  one  of  Holkar*s  chieftains,  by  whom  he  is 
so  very  kindly  treated,  that  be  begins  to  look  upon  himself  as  one  of 
the  Rao  s  sons.  As  a  proof  of  the  early  distinction  he  enjoyed,  he 
received  his  education  till  his  sixteenth  year,  from  the  **  mahouhut,** 
or  elepbant-'driver,  who  taught  him  to  read  and  write.  Then  having 
made  *'  considerable  proficiency  in  his  studies,"  under  so  respectable 
a  tutor,* he  enters  upon  public  business,  by  assisting  his  benefsctor's 
chief  carco<^,  or  clerk,  to  sort  out  and  direct  despatches.  He  soon 
after  became  a  sort  of  deputy-carcoon  himselt,  and  took  care^ 
with  "  true  Mahratta  roguerj^,"  to  mulct  those  well  who  sought  an 
audience  of  his  master.  One  petitioner  of  this  kind  having  failed  to 
obtain  redress,  threatened  to  be  avenged  of  the  deceitful  carooon,  and 
for  this  purpose  proceeds  to  a  tree,  whither  it  was  hts  custom  IQ 
breathe  the  fresh  air  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Pandurang^  seeing 
an  armed  man  approach  with  a  threatening  aspect,  climbed  up  quietly 
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and  coDcealed  himself  among  the  branbhes  of  tfae  tree,  where  he 
overheard  the  following  soliloquy,  in  a  low  murxkiuring  tone : 

**  Not  here !  I  am  too  Miriy .  I  can  wait  till  he  comes.  I  know  my  informa* 
tion  is  correct.  He  comes  here  every  evening  tik  meditate  some  frcsk  viEany 
no  doubt.*— Well  i  as  I  could  not  obtain  redress^  and  was  plundered  for  at- 
tempting to  assert  my  rightii,  this  dagger,  thanks  to  Hauooman,*  ba^  given 
me  vengeance.  My  enemy  is  quiet  enough,  unless  he  has  met  with  a  god 
on  the  tfiota  bowrie  (a  deep  well).  That  young  villain,  Pandurang,  shall 
keep  Tulsajee  company.^  Tliere  he  stopped,  and  I  almost  fell  from  tlie 
branches  of  my  refuge  with  fear,  when  I  discovered  this  man  to  be  no  other 
than  the  petitioner  who  so  handsomely  rewarded  me  on  his  coming  to  de- 
mand justice  of  my  master.  Ilis  case,  notwithstanding  his  briber  and 
the  profuse  way  in  whidi  he  distributed  his  w/gd,  (ready  cash,)  remained 
entirely  neglected  till  that  hour.  Fancy  may  depict  the  fisar  I  felt^and  the 
breathless  terror  that  came  over  me,  when  I  reflected  that  the  creaking  of  a 
branch,  or  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  might  betray  me.  The  eveoing  was  still  aijid 
silent  as  the  grave.  A  cold  perspiration  stopd  on  my  foreliead  :  the  insect 
that  fluttered  around  me,  whose  wing  at  another  time  would  have  been  in- 
audible, seemed  now  to  fill  my  ears  with  its  hum,  so  alive  was  I  to  the  mi- 
nutest sounds. 

The  situation  is  well  conceived  ;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  he 
has  a  groat  triclc  o/  getting  up  into  trees  and  overhearing  all  mamser 
of  intcrestinc;  secrets  that  may  turn  out  to  his  advantage.  Real  per- 
sons are  seldom  so  lucky.  Tlie  disappointed  suitor  baring  soon  got 
tired  of  waiting,  went  to  a  pepul  tree  a  short  way  off,  there  bnried  the 
treasure  of  which  he  had  robbed  his  enemy,  and  then  went  his  way. 
When  he  was  fairly  gone,  Pandurang  came  down  and  went  home  in 
safety.  He  afterwards  returned  for  the  treasure,  amounting  to  two 
thousand  rupees,  which  he  had  seen  concealed,  and  then  contriVM 
to  get  the  person  he  had  deprived  of  it  hanged,  as,  from  the  loss,  he 
Vas  unable  to  ransom  his  life.  Pandurang,  baring  concealed  this 
twice  stolen  treasure  under  his  mat,  was  himself  again  robbed  of  it 
by  the  head  carcoon,  called  Govindah,  who  at  the  same  time  charged 
his  fellow  "  carcoon  "  i\*ith  the  murder  of  the  original  owner,  Tulsajee. 
As  the  probability  of  this  charge  was  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
bangles  and  other  ornaments  belonging  to  the  deceased,  identified  by 
his  son,  Pandurang  himself  very  narrowly  escaped  hanging.  •  Thou^ 
let  off,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  ofllcial  situation,  and  thereafter 
became  clerk  to  a  corps  of  five  thousand  men,  under  another  of 
Holkars  chieftains.  He  then  set  out  for  Indore,  his  capital,  and  we 
have  the  following  description  of  a  Mahratta  army  in  nsarchiog 
trim: 

A  Maliratta  array  consists  in  general  of  horse  and  foot  of  every  neish- 
bouring  nation,  religion,  and  costume,  In  truth,  it  makes  a  TPiy  motley 
appearance,  as  it  is  under  no  discij>line,  and  destitute  of  a  re^lar  uniform. 
IVw  of  the  men  in  the  same  line,  either  cavalry  or  infantry,  have  weapons 
of  a  like  form.  Some  are  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  others  with  match- 
locks or  rotiskets ;  some  carry  bows  and  arrows,  others  spears,  lances,  or 
•■III.'         .  ■  .  ■    '    '■  '  ■      ■ 

^  The  name  of  an  idel  in  th^  form  of  a  iponkey. 
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war-rockets.  Many  are  expert  trith  the  battle-axe,  but  the  sabre  is  indis- 
pensable to  all.  The  men  in  arn^our,  of  whom  there  are  many  to  rokke  iip 
the  Tariety,  cut  a  very  curious  appearance.  A  helmet  covers,  not  only  tlic 
bead  and  ears,  but  protects  the  snoulders.  The  body  is  cased  in  iroii  net- 
work, or  in  a  thick  quilted  vest.  .  They  give  the  preference  to  a  straifl^t 
two-edged  sword  before  the  curved  one  used  hf  the  Persians  and  AnuM. 
They  have  no  regular  commanders,  according  to  the  rule  of  seniority.  The 
priocipal  officers  are  csXledjwnmahdarSy  some  of  whom  command  five  thou- 
sand horse ;  others,  with  the  same  title,  but  live  hundred.  £very  rajah, 
prince,  or  leader,  is  responsible  among  the  Mahrattas  to  tlie  Peishwa,  or 
bead  of  the  empire,  for  his  general  conduct.  He  pays  tribtite  for  his  dis- 
trict, and  attends  when  summoned  widi  his  quota  of  men,  which  is  regulat- 
ed by  his  wealth  and  population.  He  is  supreme  in  command  over  his 
corps,  whidi  is  attadied  alone  to  him  and  to  his  fortunes,  and  adheres  to 
whaterer  party  he  supports.  The  Mahratta  camps  display  a  variety  of 
standards  and  ensigns.  Each  chief  is  dbtinguished  by  his  own.  Red  is 
die  prevailing  colour,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  swallow's  tail,  and  decorated 
with  zurree  pnttah  (gold  and  silver  tissue). 

They  soon  came  in  contact  with  the  forces  of  Scindeah,  who,  in 
1 80 1,  hflui  collected  an  army  on  the  Nerbuddah  to  oppose  the  gr«w 
ing  sCiength  of  Jeswunt  Rao.  Holkar's  party  being  miserably  armed 
«wl  clipped,  were  soon  worsted,  and,  in  the  concision  of  the  fight, 
est  eaok  other  to  pieces.  Among  the  mortally  wounded,  was  Pandu-^ 
fang's  bene£u2tor,  Sawunt  Rao,  who,  before  he  died,  had  sufficient  con* 
sideratioii  to  direct  a  silver  *^  kurdoorah  "  (or  chain  for  the  waist)  to 
be  taken  from  a  box  and  given  tohiro,  which  had  been  round  his  body 
when  ke  was  found  among  the  bullocks.  Pandurang  received,  with 
tears  of  gratihide,  this  predous  token,  which  might  enable  him  one 
dfty  to  find  eut  his  birth  and  parentage. 

In  1802,  Helkar  having  again  taken  the  field,  gained  an  adran« 
tage  over  Sdndeah,  but  failed  in  his  ob.ject  of  getting  the  Peishwa 
into  his  power.  Afterwards  he  entered  into  a  coi&deracy  with 
Sctodeah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  to  compel  the  Peishwa  to  annul  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  but  their  forces  were  opposed  and  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  English,  in  successive  engagements.  Pandurang,  dbheartened 
widi  the  ill  fortune  of  his  party,  abandoned  the  military  life.  While 
wandering  about,  in  search  of  employment,  he  fell  in  with  a  gossein, 
or  religious  mendicant,  one  of  a  class  who,  by  the  profession  of  sanc- 
tity, and  of  mortifying  the  flesh,  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  and 
C'ety  of  the  people.  Thisgessein,  calling  himself  "  Qabbage  Gousla,*' 
ippeoB  to  be  Pandurang's  uncle,  although  the  relationship  between 
them  is  entirely  unknown  to  both.  They  agree  to  travel  together 
as  gosseins,  to  Poonah,  where,  however,  they  soon  separate,  after  the 
elder  of  the  two  had  contrived,  as  usual,  to  swindle  the  other  out  of 
his  rupees.  Before  bringing  these  amiable  kinsmen  again  in  contact^ 
let  us  trace  the  history  of  the  other  up  to  this  point. 

Oabbage  Oousla's  real  name  was  Gunput  Rao,  and  he  had  a 
brother  named  Sevi^e,  (we  suppose  Sevajee,)  both  of  whom  were 
jumeendars  in  the  riyaship  of  Satarah.  Their  estates  lay  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  Ounput  began  his  couise  of  villany  by  depriving 
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bn  brother  of  pmrt  of  his  property,  through  the  corruption  of «  pun« 
chayet.  We  may  just  stop  to  remark,  that  the  punchayet  is  a  fiivourite 
theme  of  abuse  with  this  novelist,  whose  aversion  to  it  is  in  proportion 
to  his  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  institution.  Had  it  been 
called  by  the  name  of  a  jury,  Pandurang,  with  Hindoo  title  and 
English  prejudices,  would  have  lauded  it  to  the  skies.  Now,  each  of 
the  brothers  had  a  son :  that  of  the  elder  called  Jeoba,  that  of  the 
younger  Mahadeo.  It  being  proposed  to  betroth  the  former  with  a 
girl  named  Sagoonah,  the  daughter  of  a  Nagga  Brahmin,  held  in 
high  estimation  among  the  people  on  account  of  her  caste,  Gunput 
endeavoured  to  thwart  the  match,  and  procure  the  honour  of  this 
alliance  for  his  own  son,  Mahadeo.  Having  fsdied  in  this/ 
he  way-laid  his  brother  and  nephew,  in  order  to  murder  them} 
stabbed  the  former,  and  carried  off  the  boy,  then  aged  three  or  four 
years ;  but,  a  party  of  men  coming  up  at  the  instant,  he  had  not  time' 
to  make  away  with  the  child,  in  effecting  his  own  escape,  and  threw 
him  hastily  among  the  feet  of  some  bullocks  which  happened  to  be 
hard  by,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  trample  him  to  death.  The 
reader  will  perceive  that  ttiis  Jeoba  turns  out  to  be  the  famous  Pan* 
dorang  Hari,  who  is  picked  up  by  the  punuers,  and,  after  an  interval 
of  many  years,  has  his  identity  established  l^  means,  of  the  tilvec 
**  kurdoorah,**  or  chain,  which  had  been  girt  round  his  loins  at  the  time 
of  the  above  adventure.  However,  both  he  and  his  father  were  long 
supposed  to  be  dead,  as  Gunput  gave  out,  dxat  while  travelling 
together  they  had  all  been  attacked  by  assassins,  from  whom  he  only 
had  with  difficulty  escaped  alive,  severely  wounded ;  and,  to  give  cre« 
dibility  to  this  story,  he  had  cut  and  maimed  bipoflelf  in  different 
places.  Nevertheless,  the  father  of  Sagoonah,  the  betrothed  of  th« 
nephew,  threatened  to  cause  an  investigation  into  the  matter.  Gun- 
put therefone  took  him  off  by  poison ;  and  as  Ids  wife  diereopon  be^ 
came  a  suttee,  be  who  shortened  the  days  of  her  husband,  and  con- 
sequently of  herself,  describes  the  exultation  with  which  he  baw  her 
horrid  end :  *'  I  saw  the  fire  envelop  her,  and  heard  her  shriek  of 
death  pierce  through  the  red  fierce  flames,  with  inward  deKght,  whea 
I  reflected  that  no  one  thing  now  stood  in  my  way  to  thwart  my 
projects !  " 

His  object  was  to  place  himself  upon  the  musnud  (or  throne)  of 
Satarah,  to  which  his  elder  brother  and  his  son,.* if  they  sprvived,  had 
a.  preferable  claim.  Seeing,  however,  no  hope  of  success,  after 
wading  his  way  so  hx  through  blood,  he  took  up  the  profession  of 
snnyasee,  or  ^ossein ;  and  made  his  son  reluctantly  enter  the  same 
mode  of  life.  The  latter  gives  the  following  extraordinary  account 
of  his  own  initiadon  by  one  of  that  religious  order,  to  whom  they, 
bad  recoune,  who  dwelt  in  a  cavern  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  jungle  :— 

In  one  comer  of  the  sunvasse's  cave  was  Gunputti  the  idol,  large,  wilhr 
an  elephant's  trunk ;  and  Mahadeo^  and  Parvati  his  wife,  were  carved  in  the 
rock  immediately  opposite.  I  concluded  that  the  purport  of  my  fkther's  visit 
to  this  miserable  fanatic,  was  as  much  to  gain  instruction  as  for  security. 
Having  eaten  some  rice^  the  old  man  began  to  mumble  prayers  in  a  sepvi- 
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chnJ  tODtt ;  thfn  to  (all  on  the  ground  before  the  god,  and  keep  dabbliDg 
in  water.  My  father  imitated  him  with  the  utmost,  exactness,  and  made  me 
follow  the  example.  I  was  heartily  glad  when  these  numerous  ceremo- 
nies, and  their  still  more  numerous  genuflexions  were  ended,  as  the  stones 
on  which  they  were  made  I  found  painful  enough  to  my  bones.  A  dead, 
silence  now  took  place  for  a  full  hour :  the  old  gossein  first  breaking  it  by 
cryuig  out^  «s1oua  as  Ins  craty  voice  wemld  permit, "  StubtMheo*  !  ^  and  then 
denriDg  my  fiither  to  sav  Bpm  Maitadto.  My  fieither  did  all  he  was  desired, 
and  then  they  continued  for  another  hour,  calling:  out,  one  of  them  *  Soda-^ 
sbeo^'  and  the  other,  my  father,  roaring  out  *  Bom  Mahadeo,'  until  theyi 
were  both  exhausted.  As  soon  as  the  gossein  had  recovered  a  little  he  rang 
a  small  bell,  trimmed  his  lamp,  and  bade  us  follow  him.  We  now  entered 
an  inner  cell,  where  stood  the  figure  of  Siva,^  The  gossein  desired  us  to  do 
as  we  saw  him  dot  this  was  to  fall  down  nine  times  before  the  idol. 
ThiB  troublesome  business  being  over,  and  when  I  hoped  there  was  nothing 
note  left  for  me  to  do,  the  old  wretch  presented  us  with  a  copper  vessd 
fiUed  with  blood-^wbether  hmnan  or  not,  I  cannot  say  to  this  day.  We 
were  directed  to  take  each  of  us  a  mouthful,  and  squirt  it  out  into  tlie  idol's 
hce.  My  father  obeyed  with .  ffreat  gravity ;  but  when  it  came  to  my  tum^ 
I  was  in  such  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  filthy  mouthful,  that  I  let  the  whole  gO| 
not  into  the  face  of  the  idol,  but  into  the  eyes  of  our  preceptor.  My  fatliec 
immediately  felled  me  to  the  ground,  apologizing  a  tnousand  times  over  to 
the  gossein  for  my  conduct.  I  yelled,  cried,  and  begged  foreiveness,  pro- 
nisinf  to  hit  the  mark  better  next  tipoe.  My  father  was  told  to  repeat  the 
disgustiiig  oblation  sixteen  times,  and  I  was  ordered  to  follow  his  example. 
I  succeeded,  from  fear,  in  getting  nearly  through  with  the  total  number,  in 
despite  of  my  stomach's  repeated  wanungs.  At  last  .1  was  no  longer  able 
to  subdue  its  rebellious  impulses,  and  Siva  received,  not  the  contents  of  my 
mouth  alone,  but  both  together.  Indeed,  nature  had  efiected  wonders  in 
enabling  me  to  resist  so  long  the  horrid  doses  of  blood,  which  would  have 
dbgust^  a  tiger.  The  gossein  now  set  up  a  frightful  yell ;  and  my  father, 
to  appease  his  wrath  and  satisfy  his  own  anger,  once  more  levelled  me  with 
tiie  earth.  Siva,  the  destroyer,  had  been  defiled,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  the  smiyatse  to  purify  hu  godship :  Urt  this  purpose,  he  fetched  Water; 
oil,  sandal-^ood,  and  rea  ochre,  muttering  a  prayer  between  each  applica-*^ 
tioou  Sundry  cocoa-nuts  were  then^  offerad,  with  prayers  and  moanings  t 
and  after  another  hour  spent  in  purifyins  the  idpl  mm  the  contanunation 
I  had  cast  upon  him,  the  sunyasse  conducted  us  back  to  the  outer  apart4 
ment.  He  now  produced  a  cauldron,  lit  a  fire,  and  poured  into  the  vessel 
water,  blood,  resin,  oil,  ghee,  and  rice ;  he  then  sprinkled  brimstone  into 
the  fire,  the  blue  flame  of  which,  shining  upon  his  countenance,  gave  me  a 
fbU  view  of  its  cadaverous  hideousness ;  so  horrible  and  ghastly  a  being  till 
tlMfi  I  had  never  beheld.  Terror  crept  coldly  over  me ;  my  heart  was 
chilled  with  a  secret  fear,  and  the  hue  given  to  the  gossein's  Hce  by  the! 
bdmatooe,  impressed  me  with  the  idea  c^  his  not  b^ng  a  creature  of  tbis^ 
world.  Even  my  father's  hardened  countenance  bore  an  expression,  if  not 
of  terror,  of  awe,  and  wonder,  at  the  sight  The  sunyasse  next  produeed  a 
strinff  made  of  horse-hair  and  fine  cotton,  which  he  dipped  in  nis  infernal 
cauldron,  muttering  blessing  or  curses,  I  could  not  tell  which.  lie  then| 
with  a  pair  of  tongs  drawing  it  from  the  cauldron,  bathed  it  in  blood,  drew 
it  through  his  toes,  and  then  soused  it  once  more  in  the  chiurmed  pot,  where 
.  he  anffeired  it  to  remain  about  half  an  hour.    Then  taking  off  the  cauldron, 
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h«  poured  its  contents  at  the  feet  of  Gunputti,  leaving  the  string  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot,  which  he  cut  in  two  pieces,  one  longer  than  the  other.  After 
this,  he  formed  the  sacred  string  worn  by  the  Brahmins,  gosseins,  and  many 
Hindoos,  (hie  of  these  strings  was  designed  for  my  hther,  and  one  for 
myself. 

Though  this  story  b  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  Hindoo  boy,  ^cradled  in 
the  darkest  gloom  of  mipentitimi,  the  antbor,  with  a  atngiikur  penrer- 
sity  of  taate  and  judgment,  mnkm  bim  descrihe,  with  the  sne^ng 
levity  of  a  perfect  sceptic,  a  scene  that  ought  to  have  shaken  his  soul 
Mrith  terror.  The  cauldron,  the  blood,  and  all  the  infernal  apparatus 
are  at  hand,  but  we  want  the  spell  of  the  enchanter ;  and  this  collec- 
tion of  monstrous  stuff  inspires  the  reader  with  nothing  but  disgust. 
To  proceed  with  the  story  :^-tbe  gosseins  throughout  the  oountry 
being  invited  to  Poonah  to  an  Mstertaiament  given  tbem  by  tbs 
Peishwah  in  gratitude  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  Gnnput  repadrs  thither 
among  the  rest,  and  becomes  the  gooroo,  or  religkNis  instmctor,  to 
the  prime  minister,  Trimbodcjee  Danglia.  Abotrt  this  time  he  meets 
with  his  nephew,  under  the  name  of  Pandurang  Hari,  whom  he  pil- 
lages, as  before  mentioned.  They  then,  still  ignorant  of  their  near 
relationship,  became  both  engaged  in  intrigues  respecting  Sago<niah, 
the  betrothed  of  the  nephew,  who  is  also  at  Poouab,  living  with  an 
aunt,  to  whose  connexion  with  them  they  are  equally  strangen.  The 
Peishwa  having  accidentally  seen  her,  when  passing  through  the  city, 
falls  in  love  wiUi  her,  and  employs  his  prime  minister  to  get  her  for  hm 
faaren.  She,  though  living  in  obscure  poverty,  without  any  male 
relative  to  protect  her,  virtuously  rejects  the  profiered  honour,  on 
account  of  the  contract  long  previously  formed  between  her  and  some 
boy,  (that  is  Pandurang,)  of  whom  she  can  obtain  no  tidings  whether 
he  be  alive  or  dead.  The  minister  being  also  smitten  with  her 
charms,  prefers  his  own  suit  to  that  of  his  matter,  and  she  indig- 
nantly threatens  to  make  known  bis  treachery.  To  prevent  this  dis- 
closure, Ounput  Rao,  his  gooroo,  is  employed  to  make  away  with  her, 
but  she  is  accidentally  saved  by  Pandurang  Hari,  under  whose  pr6^ 
tection  she  then  lives,  both  being  still  ignorant,  however,  that  tboy 
are  betrothed  to  one  another.  Her  sadden  disappearance,  and  sup- 
posed death,  being  reported  to  the  Peishwa,  he  resolves  to  punish  her 
murderer ;  and  Pandurang  Hari,  personating  a  magician,  accuses  the 
Kotwal,  another  horrid  character,  who  is  immediately  trodden  to 
death  by  an  elephant,  for  a  crime  that  was  never  committed  at  all. 

Trimbuckjee  afterwards  discovers  that  Sagoonah  is  still  aliv«e,  and 
gieat  part  of  the  novel  is  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of  him  and 
Gunput  Rao  to  get  her  into  their  own  possession.  The  latter  r^vires 
the  scheme  of  allying  her  with  his  son,  that  by  thus  securing  the  in- 
terest of  her  uncle,  a  rich  banker,  he  may  smooth  bis  way  to  Uie  rous- 
nud  of  Sattarah.  She,  however,  keeps  aloof  from  his  uncle,  stilt  shun- 
ing  the  attractions  of  wealth,  a  husband,  and  a  throne,  in  the  vi^itMiiary 
hope  of  meeting  the  lost  boy  to  whom  she  was  contracted  in  her  infancy. 
The  same  motive  makes  her  reject  the  hftnd  of  Pandurang  himself, 
under  whose  prot€lctiou  she  is,,  not  knowing  that  he  is  the  destined 
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object,  altlMragh  her  aifectiona  stroDgly  second  his  proposals.  In  this 
muumr^  this  paragon  of  female  honour  and  constancy  wanders  froin 
place  to  place,  or  is  carried  against  her  will — from  Poonah  to  Kan- 
deish,  £rom  Kandeish  to  Asseerghur,  and  thence  back  to  Guzerat — 
fiomedmes  in  the  hands  of  her  ardent  lorer,  Pandnrang ;  at  othmv,  of 
the  emissaries  of  his  rival/ Trimbackjee ;  but  still  preserve^-her  vestal 
pority  in  spite  of  all  the  faJandishmeats  of  love  and  fortune.  If  the 
anthoc  has  painted  the  one  sex  as  devik  in  human  shape,  he  has 
made  the  nadres  of  India  a  sort  of  compensation,  by  making  di«  other 
sex  angds  of  perfecdon. 

We  cannot  fellow  the  hero  of  the  tale  duough  all  his  many  wan- 
derings, which  possess  but  little  interest  He  assumes  the  office  of  a 
peon  at  Taanah,  and  aids  the  escape  (^  Trimbuol^ee  Dangtia,  con- 
fined for  the  murder  of  a  shastree,  or  negodator,  who  was  under  the 
English  protection.  He  is  then  pressed  into  the  Pindaree  service, 
Inom  which  he  takes  the  first  qppmtunity  to  desert,  with  three  or  four 
otheia.  After  this  he  is  captured  by  the  Bheels,  and  carried  into  the 
cave  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  which  he  is  thus  emdiled  to  betray  to  the 
English.  He  also  acts  for  some  dme  as  a  wukeel  at  Broach,  which 
affords  him  opportunides  of  admiring  the  English  system  of  juris- 
prudence— admired  only,  we  believe,  in  ficdon.  To  return  to  the 
progress  of  the  main  plot  about  the  snccessioa  to  the  musnud  of  Sa* 
tarah  :  The  undo  of  Pandurang  having  employed  two  assassins  to 
despatch  htm,  he  meets  them  on  die  road,  gets  into'  their  co^nfidence 
under  another  name,  and  they  resolve  to  make  him  a  piartner  in  their 
enterprise.  In  order  to  make  him  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  their  ^ot^  they  take  him  into  a  secret  cavern,  the  door  of  which 
shuts  with  ^  bolt  firom  the  outside.  When  he  has  obtained  from 
them  ail  die  informadon  he  could,  he  walks  out,  fixes  the  door,'  and 
leaves  them  there  to  perish  of  want,  making  the  cavetn  re-echo  with 
the  yefls  of  despair.  Ail  this  machinery  of  romance,  introduced  with 
great  abondaaoe,  instead  of  adding  interest  to  the  novel,  merely 
serves  to  remind  the  reader  die  more  frequendy  that  it  is^an  absurd 
and  idle  fiction.  At  last,  by  means  of  a  grain  merchant  at  Indore, 
named  Wanee,  Pandurang  obtains  a  hint  who  is  his  father.  Wanee 
is  murdered  next  momhig  after  this  discovery,  by  the  emissaries  of 
theeaCanic  uaele;  which  leaves  Pandurang  again  in  despair.  He, 
however,  accidentaUy  fidls  in  widi  some  of  his  father's  partisans  at 
Stttaiah,'  wbo  are  liirming  a  {dot  to  raise  him  to  the  musntld,  and 
Joins  their  band.  Their  schemes  are  greatly  aided  by  a  mysterious 
Meg  Merriliet  sort  of  a  personage,  who  l^ads  him,  in  the  character 
of  hsrsoQ,  with  a  basket  on  his  bead,  into  the  fortress  of  8atarah, 
where  his  £tther  has  taken  refuge.  The  venerable  old  man  recog- 
Dtsea  him  by  die  silrer  kurdoorah,  j^ced  round  his  loins  in  his 
vduncft  which  he  piodnces.  They  then  lay  a  plan  to  defeat  the 
schemes  of  the  atrocious  Ounput,  who  disputed  nis  elder  brother^s 
right,  by  alleging  him  to  be  of  spurious  birth.  They  propose  to  refer 
the  Better  to  arbitration,  which  Gni^ot  consented  to,  not  belrering 
that  his  brother's  only  son  was  ^live,  and  therefore  confident  of  se- 
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curing  the  throoe  at  least  for  his  son  Mahadeo.  He  chose  die  uncle 
of  SagooDah,  the  rich  banker,  as  one  of  his  arbitrators,  thinking  him 
secured  in  his  interest  by  the  intended  match  between  his  niece  and 
Mahadeo.  But  Sevaje,  the  father  of  Pandurang,  or,  as  he  had  been 
named  in  his  childhood,  Jeoba,  having  found  means  to  satisfy  the 
uncle,  that  his  son,  to  whom  Sagoonah  had  been  betrothed,  was  still 
alive,  the  prudent  banker  came  over  to  the  other  side,  and  the  pun- 
%cbayet  consequently  decided  against  Guiiput  Rao.  This  consom- 
mate  villain  seeing  all  his  schemes  of  ambition  blfisted,  and  his  bro- 
ther and  nephew,  whom  be  thought  to  have  destroyed,  about  to 
ascend,  the  musnud,  had  at  last  rescourse  to  arms.  After  i  desperate 
struggle  h(s  was  foiled  by  the  forces  of  hisv  elder  brother,  with  the  as* 
sistance  of  the  English,  under  whose  protection  the  .state  was.  Being 
^bout  the  same  time  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  British 
power,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  blown  away  from  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon.  From  this  fate  be  only  escapes,  on  condition  that  he  make 
a  full  confession  of  all  his  crimes,  and  be  then  condemned  to  perpe- 
l^ual  imprisonment.  With  this  the  tragic  history  closes,  and  is  then 
wound  up  with  the  marriage  of  Pandurang  and  Sagoouab,  and  the 
quiet  instalment  of  his  family  on  the  musnud  of  Satarah. 
,  From  the  foregoing  outline  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  author  bad 
abundant  materials  for  making  an  interesting  novel ;  but,  in  his 
hands,  they  are  entirely  barren  of  inteiest.  He  seems  tq  have 
thought  Xhat  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  keep  up  (he  reader  s  at- 
tention' than  a  quick  succession  of  murders,  frauds,  and  viUjaimes, 
miraculous  escapes,  and  singular  rencounters.  But  the  mind  soon 
gets  accustomed. to  these  things:  it  se^s  that  the  paper  men  are  only 
introduced  to  be  killed,  and  ceases  to  grieve  at  their  death.  Be- 
sides, jnrhere  there  is  not  one  respectable  character  among  t)ie  whole 
vho  deserves  to  be  lamented,  their  success  of  failure  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference.  The  reader  can  have  no  sympathy  i^  the  for- 
tunes of  a  set  of  mean  heartless  unnatural  miscreants,  who  have 
hardly  a  single  redeeming  virtue*  He  who  fioM  give  thjs  aa  a 
picture  o£  the  nativea  of  ImJia,  or  of  any  people,  must  know  little  of 
l^umim  nature,  which  in  every  country,  eyen  the  most  hacreB  of  vir- 
tue, produces  plants  as  varied  in  form  and  stature  as  those  of  the 
earth  on  which  we  tread.  There  Are  all  intellectual  ftod  noral 
grades/ from  the  cedar  tha^^is  ial^banon  tothe  hyssop  tha4  <»ei|>elh 
i^n  the  wall.  The  entire  ahsex^  of  l^ovai^  ox  proportion  in  the 
characters,.  is.not  compensated  hy  anjr  lively  desdilptioii^  of  ace^try.or 
qif  manners.  For,  although  the  author  has  doubtless  passed  some  tijos 
in  the  country  where  his  scene  lay,  Uke  Smelfungfia,- and  Mim- 
dungus  mentioned  by  Sterne,  he  seems  to  hav^  traivelled  from  J^ian 
to  Beersheba,  discqiouring  every  thing  with  his  own  jaundiced  risioii, 
oply  to  report  to  his  countrymen  t^t  all  wi^s  naught.  Our  only 
consolation,  for  bestowing  so  <aiuch  time  in  foUowh^g  him,  is*  that 
it  may  spare  others  from  a  ta#k  so  **  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  aqpfo- 
fitaWe." 
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The  better  part  of  the  populadon  oi  Europe  have  now  for  a  long 
tfnie  ttimed  an  anxious  eye  on  the  movements  of  Greece,  at  whose 
succeMes  they  have  rejoiced,  and  whose  errors  and  reverses  they  have 
deprecated  and  lamented.  The  course,  however,  pursued  by  her  go- 
tFeriHnent  and  chiefil,  fnm  the  very  first  dawning  of  the  revolution, 
has  been  ahnost  invariaUy  marked  by  the  most  disastrous  indiscre- 
tioD  and  incapacity.  And  although  several  very  enlightened  and 
Mohient  persons  Irdm  various  countries  have  offered  the  Greeks  their 
advice,  and,  inflamed  by  enthusiasm  for  their  ancestors,  been  ready  to 
hasard  botli  life  and  fortune  in  their  behalf,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  dttise  of  Greece  has  been  on  that  account  advantaged,  at  least  in 
any  degree  proportioned  to  ^e  means.  On  the  contrary,  aj  those 
very  periods  when  the  politicians  of  the  West  have  been  most  nume- 
nms  in  Greece,  her  prospects  have  been  most  darkened,  and  her 
hopes  grown  more  slc^oder:  until  if  it  at  last  become  questionable 
whether  she  wiH  not  be  reduced,  before  the  present  year  be  expired, 
tn  hfsr  old  degraded  condition  under  the  Tuiis.  The  presence  of  the 
pldllielleBes  in  Greece  may,  however,  have  had  no  necessary  eon- 
neicioa  -wHh  her  misfortunes ;  may,  fbr  aught  we  know,  hare  lessened 
and  retarded  ^em.  Still,  it  is  ^gular  that  the  wealth  and  wisdom 
•f  tile  West  fllKMtld  have  done  so  lit^  good,  should  hare  been  ship- 
imeeked  en  ^e  obstinate  indociBty  and  cunnragof  haK-civHifed  bar- 
bat4ans ;  for  such,  indisputably,  are  the  Greeks.  There  must  be  some 
IMdes  cause  for  dus  miscarriage,  some  cause  thiat  has  escaped  the 
phflbellenes  themsiflres,  and  all  those  who  have  speculated  on  their 
mission.  It  may  not,  however,  be  as  dillicttk  to  be  discovered  as  the 
tiHOiees  of  the  Nile,  ^igh  there  might  be  little  n^ity  in  mating  it 
Iteowii. 

'  Wliat  the  Greeks  liate  all  along  needed,  as  the  most  Int^gent 
j^ersotts  who  haire visited  them  observe,  is  apolitical  and  military  ge- 
Ahn  to  eondnct their  enterprise,  to  condense  and  direct  their  energies' 
^leadiiy  towait!s  one  poiA,  and  this,  not  by  imparting  and  disctMling 
Ms-iiews  with  riatim  or  foreigners,  but  b^  creating  an  enthusiasm 
hrM^penon^  an  imljcit blind  renera^tion  for  his  views  and  princi- 
jfiei.  without  inspfrfng'ijhis  miKtute  of  late  and  awe,  no  man  can 
dBMJtoally  avail  Mmself  of  the  resources  of  an  uncultivated  people. 
Whoev^  would  lead  them,  whether  to  good  or  ill,  nmst  beg^  and 
end'Nvith  dftrfinuhition.  Their  prejudices  nmst  appe^  to  he  hb  pre<» 
jfiflffg<jS',  -their  desires,  his  desires ;  their  sympathies  and  antipa^es, 
their  wisdom)  aqd  ignorance,  their  vanifjr,  their  fEfrocity,  their  filth, 
their  eontempt-of  refinement,  must  appear  to  be  without  being  his. 
His  lanthohi  must  light  his  own  fbotsteps  oAjy;  the  rest  must  follow 
li!m«  *  Such  men  being  rare,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  no  one  of 
the  kfad  has  yet  appeared  in  Gf^eece ;  the  revolution  has  hitherto 
brtfl  prodoettve  of  noihiiig  but  erdinary  men,  men  calculated  to  be 
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governed  by  circumfitances,  not  to  govern  them.  While  tbb  U  the 
case,  though  Greece  may  struggle  with  her  enemy,  she  will  perform 
little  that  is  truly  glorious,  for  her  energies  will  forever  be  divided  by 
the  multitudinous  influencesof  a  thousand  capitani,  and  run  to  waste, 
like  water  poured  upon  the  desert.  This  view  of  the  natter  has  already 
been  taken  by  many,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected*  And 
some  have  endeavoured  to  unite  the  affections  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
love  of  one  individual.  Others,  pitying  the  ignorance  and  barbarism 
in  which  ages  of  slavery  had  plunged  them,  have  hoped  by  enoHuagiAg 
education,  and  otherwise  multiplying  the  means  of  knowledge,  |o  in- 
spire in  tlie  nation  enthusiasm  and  a  pure  patriotism.  We  respect 
their  motives,  but  by  no  means  enter  into  their  views.  Whatever  may 
be  hoped  from  the  progress  of  education,  this,  we  conceive,  is  not  the 
time  to  lay  any  stress  on  it.  The  most  important  science  a  Greek  can 
now  learn,  is  how  to  destroy  the  greatest  possible  number  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  how  to  see  his  land  cleansed  from  the  polluting  crescent ;  how 
to  be  rid,  once  and  for  ever,  of  the  fear  of  the  bow-string  and  the 
slaves  of  the  black  eunuchs  of  the  seraglio.  Never  mind  the  dirty 
streets  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  or  the  tattered  soiled  jackets  of  the 
common  people,  or  their  vermin,  their  fevers,  their  had  cookery,  their 
ignorance,  their  superstition.  These  things  may  be  considered  after- 
wards. Attend  now  to  the  use  of  their  muskets  and  their  atagbans. 
It  is  altogether  to  misapprehend  the  nature  of  human  afBurs,  to  ima- 
gine it  possible  to  create  a  new  moral  character  in  an  insurgent  peo- 
ple ;  they  should  be  taken  in  their  actual  condition,  and  recko&ed 
exactly  for  what  they  are,  their  vices  and  their  virtues  bei^  properly 
understood.  Their  liberators  may  lament  in  secret,  if  they  please, 
that  they  have  no  better  instruments;  but  nothing  sliort  of  madness 
can  ever  make  them  pause  to  strike,  until  laws  and  education  shall 
have  forged  them  more  agreeable  weapons.  A  fierce  peasantry,  goaded 
to  madness  by  oppression,  and  fighting  perpetually  in  the  sight,  ma  it 
were,  of  their  homes,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  general,  would  grow 
into  an  invincible  army.  And  a  brief  piece  of  military  eloqM^ce, 
ushering  in  the  battle,  and  painting  their  rude  enjoyments  and  iht 
horrors  of  being,  deprived  of  them,  would  have  moce  effsct  in  the 
tnouth  of  a  brave  and  skilful  conmiander,  than  all  the  books  that  ha?« 
been  written  in  Europe  for  the  last  hundred  years.  Civilized. people 
depend  too  much  on  then:  acquirements.  With  them  knowJedige  and 
education  ^re  every  thing.  They  appear  to  think  diat  nations  aiv 
then  hi4)pie8t,  when  their  passions  have  been  weakened,  their  feeUnga 
regulated,  their,  minds  crowded  with  facts  and  notions.  Tha  Greeks 
are  the  reverse  of  this  picture.  Their  knowledge  is  trifling,  and  thair 
fKassions  powerful  in  the  extreme*  To  lead  them,  therefore,  is  to  mn* 
naffe  their  passions,  not  to  convince  their  reason. 

Many  ot  our  countiymen  complain  bitterly  of  the  fondness  of  tha 
Greeks  for  money.  But  do  they  really  find  any  thing  wonderfrilia 
that?  Are  the  English  indifferent  about  money?  Are. there  many 
Cincinnati,  many  £^aminondases  in  London  ?  Did  th^  expect  to 
find  in  newly-emancipated  slaves,  the  proud  pov^y,  the  primitive 
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frugality,  and  contempt  of  wealth  of  the  old  Romans  ?  The  truth  is, 
all  die  seeds  of  their  disappointment  lurked  in  their  own  bosoms ; 
diej  expected  to  find  gods  in  Greece,  and  they  found  nothing  but  ig- 
Borant,  crating,  intemperate  men — just  such  as  slavery  fdways  pro-  ^ 
daces.  Had  the  Greeks  been  the  temperate,  frugal,  haughty  admirers 
•f  poverty,  which  they  hoped  to  find  them,  Greece  would  never  have 
8l6od  in  need  of  foreign  atid,  or  b^nt  her  neck  to  the  Ottoman.  It  was 
her  omving  alter  luxury,  her  admiration  of  money,  that  first  opened 
the  roa4  to  slav^,  and  aftenvards  led  her  forward  in  it  for  so  many 
generations.  The  same  cause,  it  appears,  has  now  precipitated  her 
hack  %b  the  threshold  of  her  old  bondage ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict with  certainty  whether  she  will  be  re-subjugated  or  not  The 
general  poverty  of  thie  Ottoman  empire,  a  poverty  produced  by  a  long 
sttCoesBion  of  improvidence  and  oppression,  makes  it  probable  that  the 
Tories  irin  be  deficient  in  resources,  and  fedl  in  keeping  possession  of 
€k«eeei  even  should  they  preraif  in  the  present  war.  As  far  as  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  is  concerned,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  be  suffered 
by  the  Saltan  to  erect  a  principality  for  his  son  in  the  Morea,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  victorious.  But  the  policy  of  the  East  is  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  our  notions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  divine  what  may 
ham>en  tinder  almost  any  given  circumstances. 

Whatever  may  be  the  event,  the  situation  of  Greece^  at  this  mo- 
ment, ia  most  deplorable.  Her  chiefs,  perpetually  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  incapable  of  comprehending  a  liberal  systeni  of  policy, 
are  represented  as  a  dissolute  gang  of  marauders;  at  times  daring 
wkh  astonishing  courage ;  at  others,  listless  and  indolent,  lounging 
about  the  coffee-houses  and  promenades  of  their  cities.  Little  better, 
according  to  sotne  travellers,  are  her  legislators  and  governors.  Money, 
we  are  %M,  is  there,  as  here,  the  universal  idol ;  no  man  moves  for 
his-  country  without  first  calculating  how  much  he  shall  gain ;  or 
cares,  when  his  ends  are  answered,  who  or  what  is  at  the  head  of 
•ffiire^  provided  h»  own  possessions  are  secure,  or  himself  in  a  way 
to  flbve  in  the  general  phmder.  Letters  from  disappointed  Germans, 
a*d  lh>m  disappointed  Englishmen,  vie  with  each  other  in  speaking 
in  of  the  Greeks  t  some  choosing  for  the  objects  of  their  reprehension 
the  members  of  government,  some  the  military  leaders. 

N0W9  we  beUeve,  tiiere  is  excessive  exaggeration  in  these  philips 
pins  7  which^  in  some  instances,  are  levelled  against  a  great  body  of 
tlM  pMpI^,  as  well  as  against  the  leaders.  With  one  writer,  the 
Ibiiols  (iahabttantB  of  the  Morea)  are  base  and  cowardly ;  they  are 
bcavBylioiiest,  and  hosmtable  in  the  pages  of  another.  In  one  tra- 
veller** relation,  we  find  Mavrocordato  a  black-hearted  villain  ;  and 
Cefc)petn)i^  ^  a  fine  old  chieftain:"  others,  more  profound  observers, 
and  more  worthy  of  credit,  depict  the  latter  as  a  hoary  old  rebel,  and 
the  former  as  a  man  of  probity  and  ability.  In  the  midst  of  so  much 
eoBlrad^ction,  so  much  misrepre^ntation,  ,passton,  and  prejudice,  it  i^ 
haposgihle,  however,  to  be  sure  that  we  know  any  Greek's  character. 
Tba4»e0t  cootve  appears  to  be,  to  regard  n^erely  events ;  to  obsen^e 
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ivhat  happens ;  to  learn,  if  we  can  learn,  how  C^AgA  happen ;  and  td^ 
leave  it  to  time  to  adjust  the  pretensions  fA  individuals. 

With  this  view,  we  shall  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  oQtHne  of  the  last 
campaign,  and  select  a  few  passages  from  the  latest  works  published 
connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country . 

In  the  beginning  of  last  winter  a  rebellion  of  the  Capitani,  with 
Colocotroni  at  their  head,  broke  out  in  the  Morea.  The  real  origin  oi 
this  insurrection  is,  perhaps,  altogether  a  secret,  but  the  apparent  causes 
were  as  follows :— The  Greeks  are  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the 
Moreots,  and  the  Roumeliots,  or  inhabitants  of  Northern  Greece. 
The  Moreots,  who,  during  the  last  winter's  rebelhon,  adhered  to  Co- 
locotroni, were  irritated,  it  seems,  by  the  apparently  well-founded  par- 
tiality of  Government  for  the  Roumeliots ;  and,  as  in  such  a  state  of 
society  the  step  from  irritation  to  rebellion  is  easy,  they  flew  to  anas 
and  attacked  Uie  authorities.  In  the  cour^  of  the  insurrection,  they 
even  made  an  attempt  on  Napoli  di  Romaniay  but  as  Government  wfttf 
supported  by  the  courage  of  the  northon  chiefs,  thdr  attack  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  their  wlurfe  enterprise  failed  and  ternunated  by  thtf 
beginning  of  December.  The  rebel  Capitani  were  for  the  nest  part 
taken  prisonere,  and  sent  to  the  islands,  with  Colocotroni  amofig  the 
rest.  However,  their  rising  was  eminently  prejudi^al  to  the  cause  of 
their  country,  for,  in  all  probability,  it  was  the  only  reason  that  pre- 
vented the  whole  of  the  Morea  from  falling  into  the  hands  of-  the 
Goremment.  There,  indeed,  remained  but  three  f^oes  to  be  taken  : 
PaUas,  o,n  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  the  small  fortresses  of  Modon  and 
Koron,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Measenia. 

At  this  period  the  Ottoman  Porte  recalled  Om^ir  Pasha  firom  Al- 
bania, and  appointed  the  Houmeli  Valesi  in  his  stead ;  promi^ag,  ia 
case  it  were  subdued,  to  add  Northern  Greece  to  his  ffovemment.  It 
is  said  also  to  have  promised  the  Morea  to  Mohammed  AH,  under  the 
same  conditions.  At  all  events,  it  has  been  observed,  thai  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  has  confined  his  operations  entirely  to  the  Mofea.  As  soon 
as  the  Govemnaent  had  subdued  the  rebellious  Capitani,  it  turned  its 
attention  to  the  siege  of  Patras,  which  was  now  attacked  both  by  sea 
and  land,  when  news  artived  that  the  £g}'ptian  fleet  had  sailed  from 
Candia,  and  was  exj;)ected  on  the  coast  daily.  ^  The  ships  Were  now 
withdrawn  from'  before  Patras  to  meet  the  enemy,  who,  however, 
effected  a  landing  at  Modon  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops. 
Shortly  after,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Mohammed  Ali*«  step-son,  coounenecd 
the  siege  of  Navarino,  a  city  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Morea,  iHneh 
he  earned  dn  with  considerable  .vigour  and  eventual  success,  for  he 
took  it  in  May,  afbr  a.  great,  num^r  of  men  had  fallen  on  both  skies. 
Previously  to  this,  however,  the  Greeks  had  gained  a  ooasiderable  vic- 
tory over  the  Egyptian  fleet  before  Modon  ;  havbg  entered  the  bar* 
hour  with  their  fire-ships,  and  burned  the  whole  squadron  b«oeatii 
the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

During  the  progress  of  Ibrahim  in  the  Morea,  Colocotroni  had 
been  released  from  confinement;  aad^  now  that  lihe  Ef^pUiui  ap^ 
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profeebed  TripoKna,  tdTanoed/vrilh  bb  foUowan  to  meet  liiin*  Hia 
Ibrccy  howeirer,  waa  not  suffident  to  enable  bim  to  encounter  tbe 
Pa«ba  vA  a  regular  battle,  and,  tbereforet  be  retired  before  bim  akir- 
miahing.  It  was  now  erident  tbat  Tripolixza  OMiat  be  abandoned , 
and  Colocotroni  aent  ordera  to  tbe  inbabitanta  to  bum  tbe  town. 
Tbia  tbey  performed,  and  tben  retired  witb  tbeir  familiea,  and  wbat 
tbey  could  carry  of  tbeir  property,  to  Argoa  and  Napoli  di  Homania. 
Tbe  Paaba  tben  took  poaaooaion  of  the  town,  on  ibe  20tb  of  June 
1825.  At  tbe  commencement  of  the  campaign,  Ibrahim  affected 
gveat  clemency,  in  tbe  hope  of  inducing  tbe  Moreola  peaceably  to  lay 
down  tbeir  arma ;  but  findyig,  a^  be  advanced,  tbat  hia  atratagem 
waa  oaaTailing,  be  threw  o&  tbe  maak,  and  committed  all  manner  of 
atxocitiea  aa  be  marched  through  tbe  eountiy.  On  tbe  8tb  of  Sep« 
tember,  tbe  troopa  of  tbe  Ronmeli  Valeai  retired  from  Miaaolungh], 
and  about  the  aame  time  Ibrahim  left  Tripolifaa»  and  retreated  to  Cala- 
mata.  An  inaurrection,  threatening  to  become  general,  broke  out  in 
Candia  in  Auguat ;  several  forts  were  taken  by  Uie  inaurgenta,  and  a 
Bomber  of  Greeka  were  immediately  deapatcbed  from  the  Morea  to 
their  aaaiatance.  Upbn  tbe  whole,  the  appearanca  of  af&ira  in  Greece 
waa  rather  &voarable  up  to  the  middle  of  September,  but  aince 
then,  newa  of  a  moat  diaaatrooa  nature  baa  arrived  in  England ;  and 
at  present  we  are  waiting  witb  anxiety  to  learn  whether  or  not  it  be 
welirfbunded. 

In  tbe  meanwhile,  the  pena  of  our  countrymen  and  others,  who 
bare  witnesaed  the  eventa  of  the  war,,  are  busily  employed  for  the 
information  of  the  public.  Several  new  worka  on  tbe  affairs  of 
Greeoe«  or  deacriptive  of  bar  preaent  appearance,  have  appeared  dur- 
ing tbe  preaent  mopth ;  and  though  there  be  much  discrepancy  in 
their  accounta,  where  they  relate  to  the  character  of  her  chiefr  and 
government,  and  in  some  an  intemperate  and  angry  feeling,  we  may 
yet  say  that  they  are,  at  least  some  of  them,  valuable  pictures  of  a 
nation  the  most  extraordinaiy  in  a  most  extraordinary  position. 

In  a  second  edition  of  the  Honourable  Leicester  Stanbope*s  Letters 
on  the  affairs  of  Greece  in  1823  and  1824,*  a  series  of  Supple- 
mentary Papers  on  Greece  in  1825,  and  Reminiscences  of  Lord 
Byron,  are  given.  Of  the  work  itself  we  have  already  expressed  our 
opinion.  The  present  additions  poeaeaa  more  interest,  perhaps,  than 
the  body  of  tbe  rolume,  as  a  great  portion  of  them  relate  to  a  man 
about  whom  the  nation,  at  large  has  long  felt  an  intense  desire  to  learn 
something  new;  Colonel  Stanhope  was  tbe  friend  of  Lord  Byron, 
whose  character  be  appears  to  have  understood  pretty  correctly  ,and 
in  these  Reminiscences  has  related  nothbff  of  him  which  he  did  not 
consider  honourable  to  bis  memory..  The  letters  of  Mr.  Finlay  are  a 
lively  sketch  of  Byron's  manners,  which,  according  to  every  account 
we  have  aees,  appear  to  have  been  sadly  tinged  withi  affectation.     Of 
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friendAhip,  he  pretuided  to  have  the  most  niittitfafepieel  nodoa;  if 
he  did  not^peitk  as  he  felt  he  was  mnky  of  duldieh  affectatioB ;  if 
he  was  sincere,  he  had  a  base  miiid.  For  our  own  part,  we  fimljr 
beUere  that  his  misanthropy  was  only  Updeep,  his  leai  feelings  hu« 
mane  and  honourable.  However,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  gra<» 
tified  by  Colonel  Stanhope*8  Aetch  of  his  character,  which  is  very 
rapid  and  lively,  so  mnch  so,  indeed,  that  we  believe  no  one  win 
draw  near  the  end  of  it  without  esttreme  regiet; — a  singular  feature 
in  a  production  of  this  age !  The  *  Supplementary  Papers  on  the 
AffiEurs  of  Greece'  are  chiefly  letters,  and  from  various  penK>as. 
Much  information^  there  is  no  doubt,  may  be  obtained  from  them; 
but  after  reading  the  sketdi  of  Lc^  Byron,  we  cannot  bat  legi^  that 
Colonel  Stanhope  has  not  thoaght  it  worth  his  while  to  give  the 
puUic  a  connected  sketch  of  Greece  from  his  own  peQ. 

*  An  Autumn  in  Greece,'  by  H.  L.  Bulwer,  Esq  •  is  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  modem  Greeks.  Its 
great  brevity,  a  powerful  recommendation !  and  the  natural  vivaciljr 
of  the  style,  render  the  work  pleasing,  and  the  scenery  and  people  da^ 
scribed  give  it  value.  The  author's  opinion  of  the  Greek  oharactei: 
is  extremely  favourable.  Even  the  Moreots,  the  worst  portion,  ao 
cording  to  most  writers,  of  the  population,  he  found  hardy,  honest, 
and  independent.  Mistreatment  during  the  journey  he  made  across 
the  Morea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Alphens  to  NapoK  di  Romania, 
was  certainly  as  good  as  could  possibly  be  expected  in  so  rude  a 
country.  We  shdl  extract  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
scenery  about  the  AJpheus,  and  the  hills  of  Arcadia : 

There  is  that  in  this  country,  which  amply  repays  one  the  trouble,  if  I  do 
not  say  danger,  of  visiting  it:-^all  we  meet  is  fresh,  and  unlike  what  we 
*  ever  saw  before.  The  d^ess,  the  manners,  the  very  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  something  in  it  wild  and  original.  We  are  brought  back  to  out 
f)oyhood  by  the  very  name  of  Greece ;  and  every  spot  in  this  heautiAil 
land  reminds  us  of  the  days  devoted  to  its  classic  fables,  and  the  scenes 
where  we  were  taught  them.  Methinks  I  see  old  Harrow  churchyard, 
and  its  venerable  yews,  under  whose  shadows  I  have  lain  many  a  summer, 
evening. 

The  scenery  by  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  the  modern  name  of  which  is 
not  as  Mr.  Douglas  says  ro  BovX9,but  6  Po^of,  appears  quite  worthy  of  all 
we  have  ever  read  or  imagined  of  this  happy  rc^n.  The  banks  of  the 
liver  are  magnificently  wo^ed ;  and  the  timber,  if  felled,  might  he  floated 
down  it,  I  slK>uld  think,  and  form  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  . 

Valley  succeeded  valley,  eaph  surpassing  the  other  in  freshness  ajyjl 
beauty.  The  land-tortoises  were  so  numerous,  tliat  our  mules  frequently 
trod  on  them,  at  the  risk  of  our  necks,  as  they  lay  concealed  amidst  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  the  schystns  and  wild  laurel.  Some  singular  super- 
stition is  attached  to  this  animal,  which  denounces  the  severest  male- 
dictions on  those  who  eat  of  it.  Of  old  it  was  venerated  on  account  of  its 
shell,  of  which  Orpheus  formed  his  Ivro.  Can  the  prejudice  of  the  modem 
Greek  be  derived  from  the  classic  fable  of  his  father? 

The  fertility  of  Greece  may  not  have  been  exaggerated ;  but  all  that  does 

«  FttUished  by  £bers.   LondeD,1826. 
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grow  hoe  is  c^vtaisly  witiKmt  tdieltiiition^  The  richness  Uid  lomiriance 
of  the  ahrtibs  and  trees  delight  one;  yet»  except  a  few  wfetehed  vineyards, 
nothing  exists  to  mark  the  business  of  man. 

The  country  inteiaeolcd  by  nonntains,  aecount&for  its  ancient  state,  and 
shows  its  aptitude  for  small  kingdoms.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
the  vanity  and  love  of  sway  natural  to  die  Greeks  and  their  captains, 
seems  to  fisivour  Colonel  Stanhope's  idea  of  a  government  similar  to  the 
Achaean  League,  or  Swiss  Confederation  ;  but  tlie  people  do  not  appear  to 
me  refined  enough  for  the  one  system,  nor  sufficiently  simple  tor  the 
other. 

Ott  ofur  second  night  wc  stopped  at  a  village  called  "A^iof  Ittdtmit,  in  the^ 
motHitaiiis.  As  we  approaohea  it,  the  savage  dogs  mshed  down  the  hill 
like  a'  tr»cpp  ^.wolves,  and,  from  ^eir  loud  baying  and  angry  appearance, 
seeped  disposed  to  consider  us  rather  as  Turks  than  Christians.  Travellers  , 
are  not  peitectl^  sa&»  from  these  animals  :  they  surround,  and  often  attack 
diem,  as  if  instigated  by  the  devouring  propensity  of  wild  beasts.  Any 
attempt  to  defend  yourself  by  blows,  or  violence,  would  be  revenged  by 
their  masters ;  in  fiict,  I  know  no  means  of  dispersing  the  brutes  except  bv 
dirdwtftg  stones,  not  at,  but  as  far  from  them  as  possible,  which  they  rum 
after  waa  shkke  with  the  most  horrible  ferocity. 

A  wild  and  wailike  grou^  gathered  round  us  on  our  entry ;  the  men 
were  Armed  up  to  the  teedi,  and  it  seemed  singular  to  find.onc^f  aloue 
with  such  savages,  and  not  in  danger. 

One  of  the  soldiers  conducted  us  to  a  large  bam,  where,  he  said,  we 
might  repose  for  the  night.  The  whole  village  flocked  in  to  gaze  on  us, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  these  wild  guests,  we  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the 
Government,  acquainting  it  with  our  arrival  in  the  Morea,  and  hopes  of 
beihg  shortly  at  Napoli.  We  intrusted  the  letter  to  a  peasant,  who,  al- 
though the  village  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Capitani,  earned  it  safely,  and 
I  be&eve  unopened,  to  its  destination. 

A  kid  was  now  kilk^  at  the  threshold,  and  roasted,  without  much  cuH- 
nan^  preparation,  at  the  blazing  fire  kindled  in  our  shed.  Imagine  Browne 
and  myself  stretched  along  our  portmanteaus  atone  end  of  the  hut,  our  kid 
roasting  at  the  other ;  the  flames  lighting  up,  as  they  ascended  horn  the 
heartb,  the  dark  countenances,  and  gleaming  on  the  savage  arms,  of  the 
crowd  around  it.  Another  group,  sitting  cross-legged  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire,  looked  wistfully  at  us,  and  carried  on  a  conversation  in 
whispers,  filled,  no  doubt,  with  conjectures  of  what  the  devil  we  did  there. 
Every  now  amd  then  a  wild  laugh  would  burst  forth  at  the  grotesc^ue 
anxiety  of  Richard,  who  was  busi^  over  our  promised  repast,  having  m- 
sisttd  on  being  chefde  cniame  on  this  occasion.  Two  or  three  female  faces 
were  indistinctly  seen  among  the  crowd,  nor  were  the  ladies  the  most 
gtntle-lookiug  personages  in  our  coterie.  As  yet  I  have  seen  no  >^vcro- 
rrff«Mf  'H/I1J,  nothing,  I  must  confess,  of  the  Grecian  beauty  whicli  we 
amuse  ouisehes  in  talking  about. 

The  loUoiring  is  the  author's  brief  notice  of  Arcadia : 

To-<lay  we  traversed  the  barren  steeps  of  Arcadia,  which  Pan  must  have 
had  terrible  bad  taste  to  inhabit.  Two  or  three  flocks  of  sheep  revived  its 
classic  recollections. 

These  flocks  are  generally  tended  by  the  wandering  6\dxoi,  who,  rezard- 
less  of  the  present  war,  bring  them  from  the  parched  plains  of  Macedonia 
and  Ihessaiy,  to  the  mountainous  districts  ot  the  Morea,  and  as  regplariy 
retire,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  to.  a  more  genial  climate.    They  possess 
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many  tHlagei  in  the  mountains,  composed  of  cottage*  Trembling  Indian 
wigwi^mt,  which  dtfring  the  colder  season  they  abandon. 

The  pathway,  which  was  scawiely  broad  enough  for  our  mulct  to  pas» 
on  singly,  ran  for  some  distance  alongside  of  a  gigantic  mountain,  wnile 
beneath  us  yawned  a  precipice  too  deep  for  the  eye  to  measure  its  pro- 
fundity. We  were  in  sight  of  Leondari,  the  residence  of  DeUi  Gramii, 
which  the  Turks,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  never  ventured  to 
approach. 

In  these  wildernesses  the  eagle  is  king,  and  seems  fearless,  and  conscious 
of  his  sovereignty.  Winding  down  the  rocks  to  Tripolizza,  we  passed  a 
band  of  thorough-bred  Bohemians:  these  singular  people  enjoy  some  in- 
fluence in  the  neighbouring  provinces.'  They  seemed  quite  at  home,  and 
looked  a  much  more  savage-  and  determined  race  than  the  one  which 
sleeps  under  our  hedges. 

The  latest  work  on  Greece,  and  one  of  the  very  best  we  have  yet 
read,  is  that  just  published  by  Mr.  Emerson.^  Equally  vahiable  for 
its  historical  details,  and  for  its  masterly  description  of  the  conntiy 
and  inhabitants,  it  is  as  amusing  as  a  romance,  while  it  pomiagfl 
every  appearance  of  being  strictly  true.  By  all  who  feel  interested 
in  the  catise  of  the  Greeks,  it  deserves  to  be  read  with  deep  attention. 
Its  author,  evidently  a  man  of  powerful  intellect  and  a  scholar ;  has 
viewed  the  Grecian  cause  with  the  eye  of  a  politician,  and  if  time 
shall  belie  his  predictions  respecting  the  event  of  the  struggle,  still 
they  will  be  found  to  be  such  as  circumstances  appeared  strictly  to 
authorize.  His  estimate  of  the  national  character,  upon  the  whole 
favourable,  has  every  characteristic  of  impartiality,  and,  at  all  events, 
is  eloquently  and  admirably  written.  The  vices,  which  a  k>ng  sub- 
jection to  ignorant  despots  would  engender  in  any  nation  npon  earth, 
Mr.  Emerson  does  not,  like  many  weak  or  malignant  writers,  attri- 
bute to  the  Grecian  character.  He  distinguishes,  with  phik)6ophical 
precision,  what  is  absolutely  extraneous,  from  what  is  inherent  in  the 
national  disposition ;  and,  setting  down  to  the  account  of  circumstances 
no  more  than  he  ought,  depicts  the  present  inhabitants  of  that  noble 
country,  as  full  of  those  strong  passions  and  unquenchable  energy 
which  must  ever  form  the  elements  of  a  great  people.  We  strongly 
recommend  the  work  to  onr  readers,  and  shall  curtail  our  own  re- 
marks in  order  to  introdoce  a  specimen  of  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  it  is  written.  The  reader  will  not  regret  that  our  extract  is  a 
long  one,  as  erery  period  is  rife  with  information  ;  we  have  chosen 
what  may  be  considered  a  recapitulation  of  the  author's  experience. 

On  looking  over  the  foregoing  pages,  which  are,  a?  the  title  professes,, 
mere  extracts  from  a  diary,  k^pt  during  my  short  residence  among  the 
Greeks,  I  find  thbt  many  remarks,  illustrative  of  the  genius  and  character  of 
the  people,  and  the  commercial  and  political  situation  of  the  countiy,  have 

'  In  Moldavia  and  Wallas hia  the  ppsies  have  sometimes  arrived  at  honour' 
and  wealth  \  and  in  their  extraordinary  situation  of  tutors  to  the  youbg 
huvars,  they  have  often  much  weight  in  the  trensactloms  of  those  unfortunate 
princes  :  tHey  inhabit  the  northern  provinres  of  Turkey.— Doogkn,  1815. 

^  A  PIctureof  Gr«eoe  in  1835,  &€.»  2  vols.  8to.    Golbiini  and  £o.,  I82G, 
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of  neoessky  besn  omitted.  To  preeont  the«6  in  a  collected  fornix  and  give 
the  reader  a  more  eeneral  idea  of  ibe  state  of  affairs  in  this  interesting  por" 
tioA  of  Europ^y  I  shall  devote  a  few  pages  as  a  supplemept  to  the  foregoing 
extracts. 

With  respect  to  the  commerce  of  Greece,  its  exports^  and  foreign  trade, 
litUe  can  be  stated  at  present ;  the  extreme  connision  attendant  on  so 
general  an  overthrow  ot  the  lately  existing  Government,  having,  in  fact,, 
almost  totally  suspended  it.  The  destruction  of  agricultural  industry  has 
pat  an  end  to  the  ibrmer  exportation  of  gmin,  and  the  repeated  levies  for 
the  army  necessarily  curtail  the  number  of  artisans  employed  in  the  culti> 
yation  and  caxe  of  silk-worms  and  cotton.  Taking  each  portion.individually, 
indeed,  Greece  can  never  be  said  to  have  possessed  any  extensive  commerce, 
north  of  the  Isthmus ;  the  inhabitants  being  of  too  martial  a  cast  to  attend 
much  lo  agriculture  or  industry.  The  exports  of  Xivadia.  and  Western) 
Greece  were  consequently  only  a  few  raw  hides,  wool,  cotton  goods,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  com  ;  whilst  in  Attica  the  ps«torai  traffic  only  consisted 
in  wioe,  oil,  and  honey.  But  since  the  opening  of  the  intunrectaoa,  the 
distinguished  share  which  Messolungbi  has  taken  in.  the  revolution,  has 
completely  destroyed  what  little  share  of  commerce  Livadia  possessed  ;. 
whilst  in  Attica  the  convulsions  of  war  have  so  much  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  peasantry,  that  litde  more  wine  is  manufactured  than  is  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  Athens  and  the  adjoining  districts.  Its  olive-groves 
and  vineyards  have  been  injured  by  the  frequent  incursions  of  die  enemy, 
so  as  to  curtail  the  quantity  of  oil ;  and  the  honey  being  no  longer  brought 
down  from  liymettus  by  the  Calogeis,  the  exports  of  the  Piraeus  consist 
almost  solely  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  which  are  shipped  for  Hydra,: 
Spcxzia,  and  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  Morea.  In  point  of  com-, 
merce,  however,  the  Peloponnesus  has  always  taken  the  lead  of  the  northern 
provinces,  perhaps  from  the  greater  number  of  commodious  harbours 
which  lie  around  its  coasts.  The  more  peaceable  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants has  likewise  given  them  a  stronger  bias  for  industry  and  agriculture ; 
and  the  various  productions  which  constitute  the  riches  of  Northern  Greece 
have  found  an  equally  congenial  soil  in  the  Morea :  though  here  too,  the 
infhience  of  war  hui  driven  off  the  peaceful  followers  of  commerce,  and  her 
operations  are  for  the  moment  suspHmded.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting 
to  know  the  particular  produce  ot  the  Peninsula,  which  wUl,  I  trust,  one- 
day  be  more  fully  and  more  advantageously  cultivated  than  heretofore. 

Tlie  corn  of  the  Morea  has  long  been  highly  prized  in  the  adjoining 
Islands,  and  its  culture  in  consequence  is  proportionally  extensive.  Its 
barley,  however,  is  not  so  much  esteemed,  and  its  growth  of  Indian  corn 
has  never  been  exported.  The  Peninsula  is  by  no  means  a  country  for 
wine,  the  greater  portion  of  its  consumption  being  imported  from  the  Atchi-? 
nelago :  two  species,  however,  are  admired  by  the  Greeks, — ^the  inne  of 
Mistra,  and  tiiat  of  Saint  George,  in  Corinth ;  though  both  are  of  only  a 
Kflht  body,  and  possess  a  disagreeable  flavour,  from  the  turpentine  with 
imich  they  are  purified.  Hie  grapes  are  neither  large  nor  finely  flavoured, 
the  best  being  produced  at  Gastouni ;  one  species,  however,  the  **  raisin  de 
Corinthe  '*  is  extensively  cultivated  of  late,  along  the  shores  of  the  gulfs 
of  Lepanto  and  Salamis,  where  it  has  usurped  the  fields  formerly  employed 
in  the  raising  ot  tobacco.  Of  its  dried  fruit,  immense  quantities  were  fbr-> 
merly  exported  under  the  name  of  Zaate  currants;  amd  a  remnant  of  this 
may  be  Kud  to  be  the  only  trade  at  present  remaining  in  Greece.  At  the 
tine  I  leftZante,  an  English  vessel^  the  Levant  Star,  of  Liverpool,  was 
loading  currants  at  Vostizza,  where  agents  are  annually  sent  from  tne  Ionian 
Islands  to  purchase  the  fniit  from  Ae  Greeks^  it  being  delivered  to  foreign 
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vesasis  with  no  other  restriction  than  a  small  tribute  paid  by  each  ship 
which  enters  the  gulf,  to  the  Pasha  of  Patras. 

Other  fruits  iare  likewise  produced  in  abundance :  lemons,  though  not 
large,  nor  peculiarly  fine ;  oranges,  the  best  of  which  are  found  at  Calamata ; 
peaches,  pomegranates,  apricots,  almonds,  and  a  yariety  of  shell-fruit.  The 
figs,  especially  those  of  Maina,  are  remarkable  for  their  sweetness,  owtnff  to 
the  attention  paid  here,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Archipelago  in  general, to 
the  process  ot  caprification>  Household  vegetables  are  produced  in  abim- 
dance ;  the  markets^f  Napoli  di  Romania  being  plentifully  supplied  "with 
cucumbers, /M»iiiiiie<  d^miiour,  spinage,  asparagus,  and  everjr  other' species  5n 
the  season.  Olives  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  every  district, 
but  especially  in  Maina  and  Argolis ;  and,  tliough  very  little  care  is  taken 
of  them,  the  quantity  of  oil  produced  was  formerly  immense.  Almost  every 
quarter,  even  the  wildest  and  most  uncultivated,  is  covered  wiih  beds  of 
thyme,  fenouil,  and  mint,  so  that  materials  for  honey  are  exhaustless. 
Neither  in  quantity  nor  quality,  however,  is  it  so  good  as  that  of  Attica ;  in 
fact,  the  honey  of  the  Morea  is  medicinal  in  its  properties,  and  requires  to 
be  used  with  caution.  Of  the  wax,  large  quantities  are  still  exported  from 
Napoli  di  Romania  to  Syra,  but  always  in  an  unbleached  state.  Manna, 
likewise,  and  indigo,  were  formerly  cultivated ;  but  they  are  now  neglected, 
as  well  as  the  gathering  of  galls,  which  used  to  be  found  in  astonishing  per- 
fection in  every  forest.  The  tending  of  silk-worms,  though  practisei  ex- 
tensively, was  not  attended  with  the  usual  success.  A  mortality  being 
incident  to  the  worms  during  the  spring,  the  Greeks,  instead  of , ascertaining 
a  remedy  for  it,  attributed  it  to  witchcraft,  and  left  it  to  take  its  course ;  so 
tliat  the  produce  of  100  lbs.  of  cocoons  seldom  averaged  more  than  6  lbs.  of 
silk.  Cotton  was  never  grown  in  large  .quantities,  but  its  quality  was 
remarkably  white  and  delicate ;  and  the  culture  of  fiax  was  but  little  known. 
Ihe  immense  flocks  of  Argolis,  Messenia,  and  the  valleys  of  Arcadia,  fur- 
nish a  proportionate  quantity  of  wool ;  the  exportation  of  which  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  together  with  the  sheep  themselves,  and  a  little  wine^  con- 
stitutes the  only  remaining  remnant  of^the  once  extensive  trade  of  Pyrgds. 
The  forests  of  the  Morea  are,  in  some  districts,  extremely  extensive,  espe- 
cially on  the  cbasts  of  Ells,  and  the  western  shores  of  the  Morea ;  which 
have  long  furnished  oak  and  pines  for  the- construction  of  the  Hydriot  ves- 
sels, and  large  quantities  of  vallonia  for  exportation  to  Zante  and  Malta.  ' 

Such  is  the  chief  part  of  the  produce  or  this  rich  and  romantic  countrv, 
which,  even  -during  the  most  prosperous  days  of  fieiUen  Greece,  during  the 

<  It  is  not  every  species  of  Hg  which  requires  to  undergo  this  ciaguUr  pro- 
cess :  and  in  fact,  in  some  districts  of  the  Morea,  the  practice  ii  overlooked. 
Of  the  custom*  which  is  rather  a  singular  one,  Mons.  l>eppiog  gives  the  lbl« 
lowing  description : — '*  On  di:itiDgue  deivx  sortes  de  figui^es,  le  sauvagieietic 
domestique  ;  Tun  et  Pautre  portent  de  fruits ;  mais  ceux  du  figuier  qomesr 
tique  tombeot  avaut  leur  maturity,  si  Ton  n'a  eu  soiu  de  les  f^conder  par  le 
rooycn  des  figoiers  sauvages  ;  et  vuici  comment. '  Lorsque  les  figiii^res 
sauveges  sent  nidres,  c*est  £  dire  au  roois  de  juiu  et  de  juillet,  on  les  cueiUe, 
puis  on  les  attache  K  des  fiU  pour  les  porter  sur  les  flrui^es  domestlques  ; 
tncutftt  apr^  il  sort  des  fijrues  sauvages  de  petits  moucherons;  qui  penetrent 
dans  les  fruits  encore  verdJB  du  flguier  domestique,  par  ce  qu'on  api^elle  I'eell 
du  fruity  c'est  ainsi  que  se  fait  lacaprtiication;  le  fruit  caprifi^  grot«it,inyrit,' 
et  acquiert  la  douceur  qu'il  doit  avoir.  U  parait  que  Pinsecte  qui  a  hal6  la 
maturii^  clu  fruit  se  transFurme  en  yer ;  pour  Temp^cher  d'eclore  oa  passe  les 
figues  au  four,  ou  on  les  entasse  dans  les  vases  hermetiquepMoit  hrtn/hJ*^^ 
Tome  2d,  "  La  Grice,''par  C.  BiDepfing,    Paris,  1823. 
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reiffo  of  the  VeneliaiUy  was  not  by  any  means  cultivated  to  it^  Ml  extent ;  x 
and  which,  even  in  the  later  days  of  her  slavery,  has  proved  romes  of  virealtli 
to  her  Ottoman  lords.  If,  in  addition  to  these,  we  add,  that  neither  her 
mines  nor  minerals  have  ever  yet  been  even  attempted  to  be  explored, 
though  every  rock  and  mountain-stream  -bears  ample  testimony  to  their 
presence,  and  that  her  climate  is  one  of  the  purest  in  Europe,  there  is, 
surely,  no  spot  that,  at  present,  holds  out  greater  inducements  for  enterprise 
or  commercial  speculation.  In  fact,  sevcrad  English  merchants  have  already 
determined  on  opening  houses  of  trade  in  the  Morea,  as  soon  as  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  war,  and  tt^  establishment  of  the  Government,  give  a  security  to 
commerce.  Patras,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Livadia,  as 
well  as  to  the  currant  district,  holds  out  numerous  inducements  to  European 
settlers.  Navarino,  from  its  superior  harbour,  is  talked  of  as  the  future 
residence  of  the  enterprising  Hyariots.  Napoli  di  Romania,  a^  the  seat  of 
Government,  will  always  attract  a  share  of  mreign  notice ;  and  the  Piraeus 
is  to  be  assigned  to  the  ill-fated  Ipsariots,  where  the  management  of  the 
commerce  and  exports  of  Attica  may  again  enrich  them«  So  that,  should  the~ 
war  terminate  favourably,  which  there  is  yet  reason  to  hope,  in  spite  of  tlie 
misfortunes  of  the  present  campaign,  there  is  every  pros))ect  of  wealth  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  progress  of  liberty  and  intellectual  improvement,  and  of 
Greece  again  resuming  her  seat  amongst  tiie  nations  of  Europe,  their  peer 
in  iotemsd  resources,  freedom,  and  refinement. 

Of  the  exact  amount  of  the  population,  no  accurate  statement  has  ever,  I 
believe,  been  made.  It  has  been  estimated  at  different  times,  from  2,000,000 
to  3,000^)00;  but  whether  this  be  correct,  or  whether  it  do  not  include  the 
supposed  Greek  population  in  the  Crimea,  Palestine,  Russia,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  I  cannot  tell.  Of  the  national  character,  so  much  has 
already  bceh  written,  that  little  remains  to  be  told.  The  general  impression 
is  undoubtedly  bad,  and  seems  to  be  countenanced  hy  the  circumstance  of 
their  most  violent  detractors  being  those  who  have  lived  longest  in  close 
connexion  with  them  in  Greece,  the  Ionian  republic,  and  Smyrna.  For  my 
party  I  speak  as  I  found  them;  during  my  residence  amongst  them,  I  never 
met  with  an  insult  nor  an  injury  from  a  Greek.  I  have  travelled  unmolested, 
throQ|^  the  wildest  parts  of  tlieir  country,  without  a  guard ;  and  with  a 
qoanuty  of  luggage,  which  hi  Southern  Italy,  or  even  in  more  civilized 
states,  could  hardly  have  escaped  pillage.  I  have  never  asked  a  favour  of 
a  Gred^  that  has  not  been  obligingly  granted :  in  numerous  instances,  I  have 
met  with  extreme  civility,  kindness,  and  hospitality.  Others,  it  is  true,  may 
have  been  less  fortunate ;  but  when  they  state  the  Greeks  to  be  constitution- 
ally unmindful  of  kindnesses,  I  ask  for  what  have  they  been  taught  to  be 
grateful  ?  If  they  are  eager  for  sain,  it  is  a  necessary  attendant  on  poverty ; 
if  they  are  cunning,  their  duplicity  must  be  the  offspring  of  a  long  slavery, 
under  which  every  pretext  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  property 
fran  the  ravages  ot^their  despots ;  if  they  are  depraved  and  savage,  it  is  the 
efleeC  of  a  baibarous  education ;  if  cru^l  and  ferocious  in  their  warfare,  it  is 
only  against  their  eneinies  and  tyrants,  and  merely  the  natural  yearning  of 
the  h^ul  after  vengeance,  for  a  series  of  crimes,  ii\juries,  and  oppressions. 
Let  us  onlv  calmly  contemplate  for  a  moment,  the  long  course  of  slavery 
from  which  they  are  just  emerging ;  where,  under  the  most  galling  despo- 
tism, their  lives  and  properties  seemed  but  held  in  tenure  for  their  tyrants, 
before  whose  nod  every  virtue  was  made  to  bend ;  and  where  their  families 
and  children  seemed  merely  bom  as  subjects  for  the  lust  of  their  barbarous 
masters.  Let  us  compare  dl  that  has  l>een  urged  to  the  disadvantage  o 
the  miserable  Greeks,  with  the  causes  that  have  produced  their  degradation ; 
and  the  result  must  be^  not  b&tred  and  abuse,  but  pity^  mingled  with  as 
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tonishment  that  they  are  not  a  thousandfold  more  perverted  than  we  find 
them.  Far,  however,  from  coinciding  with  this  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  race  en  masse,  I  will  maintain,  that  on  an  exammation  of  the  traits  of 
character  peculiar  to  each  district,  we  shall  find  the  seeds  of  numerous  vir- 
tuesj  however  slightly  developed,  still  discernible  under  a  mass  of  vices ; 
and  which,  when  properly  cultivated,  under  an  equitable  Government,  van- 
not  ^tl  to  raise  the  Greeks  high  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

1^  their  Southern  neighbours,,  the  Albanians  have  long  ceased  to  be  con- 
8idered**either Musulmans  or  Greeks;  their  submission  to  Mahomet  the 
Second,  and  subsequent  embracing  of  Islamism,  would  naturally  stamp  them 
the  former,  whilst  their  country  and  warlike  habits  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  luxurious,  sedentary  habits  of  the  Turk.  They  may,  in  feet,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  connecting  link  of  the  two  religions,  embued  with  all  (he 
treachery  and  duplicity  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  but  still  retaining  tlie 
spirit  of  hospitality,  bravery,  and  minor  virtues  of  the  Greeks.  To  oiose 
succeed  the  Koumeliots,  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  termed  Eastern  and 
Western  Greece,  comprising  Attica,  Livadia,  and  the  territory  south  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly :  still  mindfVil  of  their  contests  for  freedom  and  religion, 
under  their  immortal  Scanderbeg,  they  cling  closely  to  that  faith  for  which 
their  fiikhers  bled.  And,  though  subject  to  the  galling. yoke  of  the  (Xtoman, 
they  have  still  enjoyed  a  comparative  freedom,  amidst  their  rocks  and 
mountains.:  nor  have  they  ever  submitted  to  enslave  their  souls,  by  a  base 
concession  to  his  creed.  Brave,  open-hearted,  and  sincere,  their  valour  is 
their  slightest  recommendation ;  and  the  traveller  who  has  claimed  their 
hospitality,  or  the  wretch  who  has  thrown  himself  on  their  protection,  has 
fever  met  with  succour  and  security,  beneath  the  arm  of  the  Roumeliot 
Klefti. 

In  the  Morea,  a  doset  connexion  with  the  Turks,  and  various  minor 
eauses,  have  produced  a  character  less  amiable  and  exalted.  The  greater 
Weight  of  their  chains  has  rendered  them  crouching  and  servile ;  and  no 
where  are -the  traces  of  slavery  more  visible,  or  more  disgusting,  than  in  the 
eringing,  treadierous,  low-spirited  Moreot ;  who  is,  nevertheless,  not  totally 
divested  of  affection,  gratitude,  and  a  hospitable  wish  to  share  his  mat  and 
humble  meal  with  tlie  stranger.  In  the  Messenfnns,  or  nati%'es  of  the  south- 
western coast,  the  trtutsof  debasement  are  peculiarly  perceptible.  It  would 
appear  that,  frora  the  eariiest  period,  these  unfortunate  people  had  been 
doomed  to  be  the  scape-goats  of  the  Peloponnesus,  formerly  ravaged  by  the 
Laeedaemonians.  Theybave,  in  later  times,  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Sparta, 
for  protectton  from  the  Turks.  SloAful  and  Indolent  by  nature,  ihey  treat 
their  wives  with  a  want  of  feeling  unequalled  in  Greece :  and,  wl}i(st  the 
duggish  master  squats  at  his  ease,  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  sip  his  cofil^,  the 
unfortimate  females  perform  all  Uie  drudgery  of  agriculture,  and  all  the 
weightier  domestic  duties.  Two  singular  exceptions  are,  however,  to  be 
found  in  the  Morea ;  tlie  inhabitants  of  die  district  of  I^lla,  in  Elis,  and 
those    of  Maina,    in  the  south-eastern  promontory.    The  former  are  a 

mtry,  of  Albania,  who,  for  i 


colony  of  the  Schypetan,  or  bandit  peasantry,  of  Albania,  who,  for  many ' 
ages,  have  been  sailed  in  this  spot,  and,  during  the  reign  of  the  Venetians, 
rendered  them  important  service  agaipst  the  Turks :  but  in  genei^  were  as 
prejudicial  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Musulmans.  After  die  failure  of  the  Russian 
expedition  in  1770,  they  were  joined  by  a  fresh  party  of  their  coummnen^ 
who  had  likewise  abjured  Mahomedanism ;  and,  though  they  turned  their 
attention,  in  some  degree,  to  agriculture,  were  principally  maintained  by 
their  ravages  on  die  properties  and  Crops  of  their  neighbours,  with  whom 
they  never  mingled,  either  in  marriage,  or  even  common  Interest,  thus,  to 
the  present  hour^  they  have  lived  a  pure  Albtfihm'  cohwy  in  dn  t^  hedtrt 
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of  die-Morea;  Tetaimng  all  the  feroci^  and  predatory  habits  of  their  fore- 
fiuheis,  and  a  valour,  which  has  been  often  conspicuously  proved  in  the 
scenes  of  the  present  revolution. 

Of  the  Mainotesy  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  mudi  has  been 
written,  and  yet  but  little  is  known ;  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  into  a 
country  inhabited  by  a  bandit  peasantry,  pirates  by  profession,  has  opposMl  • 
an  insuperable  bar  to  the  investigation  ot  travellers.  Those,  however,  who 
have  succeeded  in  becoming  acquainted  with  their  habits,  represent  them  as 
possessed  of  the  common  virtue  of  barbarians, — ^hospitality,  and  an  un- 
conquered  bravery;  but  disgraced  by  numerous  vices,  and  all,  without 
exception,  robbers  by  sea  or  land.  Tiie  portrait  drawn  of  them,  by  Mons. 
Pouqueville,  represents  them  in  the  very  worst  point  of  view ;  not  even 
giving  them  full  credit  for  their  courage :  but  it  is  most  likely  overcharged, 
and  more  the  estimate  of  reports   than  the  fruits  of  experience.    Of  their 

Eiracies,  and  the  bravery  displaced  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder,  every  one  has 
eard  ;  but  in  this,  their  duplicity  equalled  their  courage.  All  were  en^ 
gaged  alike,  in  every  expedition ;  even  the  women  bore  their  share  of  the 
toil ;  and  every  boat  received  the  benediction,  or  was  honou^d  by  the( 
presence  of  a  priest.  Yet,  even  here,  their  faith  was  not  honourably  pre-* 
served  ;  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  force  the  absolution  of  their  priests, 
aAer  sacking  and  dividing  the  plunder  of  their  monasteries.  The  piraciev 
of  the  Mainotes  have  not,  however,  always  passed  with  impunity  ;  and  the 
events  of  the  two  e^cpeditions  of  the  celebrated  Hassan  Pasha  against  them, 
in  1779,  and  the  subsequent  year,  are  well  known.  Even  Am  conquests, 
however,  though  aided  by  internal  treachery,  did  not  extend  over  the  entire 
district  of  Maina ;  and  its  inhabitants,  to  this  day,  are  fond  of  boasting  that 
their  territory  has  n^ver  fallen  beneath  the  arms  of  any  conqueror. 

Of  the  HydrioU  and  Spezziot^^  sufficiently  ample  details  have  been  'given 
in  the  foregoing  extracts.  Among  their  higher  orders  I  have  alwafys  KKind 
much  to  aoroiEe  and  to  esteem ;  but  of  the  lower  classes  I  have  not  formed 
W  any  means  so  &vpurable  an  opinion.  The  other  inhabitants  of  the  ^- 
cfaipelago  present  different  traits  of  diaracter  in  almost  every  Island,  as  they 
have  come  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  Turks  or  Europeans ;  but  in 
general  they  present  the  same  peculiarities  which  everywhere  form  the 
leading  features  of  the  Greek  character, — lightness,  versatility,  great  natural 
talent,  many  virtues,  and  all  th^  numerous  VM^es  inseparably  attendsmt  on 
despotism  and  oppression.  Like  the  inhabitants  ot  other  mountainous 
countries,  they  are  strongly  imbued  with  superstition,  which  the  lapse  of 
time  seems  rather  to  have  augmented  than  diounished :  they  believe  in  the 
appearmoce  of  disembodied  spirits,  the  influence  of  good  and  evil  genii,  the 
protection  of  saints,  the  existence  of  sacrtlices,  the  power  of  sorcery,  and  Ibe 
predictions  of  dseams.  Eveiy  disease,  in  their  opinion,  has  its  origin  in^ 
some  incantation  or  malign  influence,  and  consequently,  its  corresponding' 
clia^  and  efficacious  ceceoiony ;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  usual 
defiprence  paid  to  physicians  throughout  the  East,  the  Greeks  are  by  no> 
means  deficient.  A  few  of  them,  natives  of  thejcountry,  have  received  ihei^ 
education  in  France  and  Italy  ;  but  far  the  greater  number  are  practitioners 
from  experience.  One  of  the  latter,  a  Cretan,  who  resided  in  high  estima- 
tion at  Ilydra,  being  asked  where  he  had  studied,  replied,  that  in  fact  he 
had  always  been  too  poor  to  study ;  that  what  he  knew,  he  had  acquired  by 
practice ;  and  that,  by  the  help  of  the  Virgin,  he  was  in  j^Pneral  pretty  yji;-- 
tunate  in  his  cases.  In  the  dress,  manners,  and  conversation  of  tlie  Creeks,' 
perhaps  the  strongest  feature  is  ostentation  and  a  pride  of  their  descent* 
Lord  Byron  instances  tlie  Boatman  at  SaUunis,  wlio  spoke  of  *<  our  fleet  being 
anchored  in  the  gvlV  in  pointing  bnt  the  smiw  cfthi  PSttiati  overthrow* 
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I  have  frequently  been  remiiided  by  Maiaotes  and  Afessenians,  that  they 
were  the  children  of  Leonidas  and  Nestor ;  and  the  sister  of  a  schoolmaster 
at  Hydra,  who  had  lost  her  husband  in  the  present  war,  in  speaking  of  his 
birth-place  being  in  Macedonia,  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  that  she 
was  a  countrywoman  of  Alexander.  Hie  appearance  of  the  male  portion  of 
the  population  is  interesting  and  striking,  but  vaiiesintbe  difierent  districts. 
The  Roumeliots  are  tall,  athletic,  and  well-formed,  with  rather  a  Roman 
cast  of  countenance;  the  Moreots,  low,  clumsy,  and  iU-proportioiied  ;  the 
Hvdriots  in  general  inherit  the  eharacteristic  of  their  forefathers ;  and  the 
Islanders  are  always  smart,  active,  and  lightly  formed  :  all  have  sparkling 
eyes,  remarkably  white  teeth,  and  jetty  black  and  curling  hair.  In  the 
Islands  their  dress  is  in  general  either  the  Frank  or  Hydriot ;  and  on  the 
oonlinent  it  is  always,  witli  little  variation,  the  Albanian.  A  red  cloth 
scalps,  or  skull-cap,  ornamented  with  a  blue  tassel,  and  sometimes  girt 
with  a  turban,  ficMrms  their  head-^ress,  from  under  which  their  long  hair  falls 
over  their  nepk  and  shoulders ;  a  vest  and  jacket  of  cloth  or  velvet,  richly 
embroidered,  and  cut  so  as  to  leave  the  neck  bare ;  a  white  kilt,  or  juctanella, 
reaching  to  the  knee,  beneath  which  they  wear  a  pair  of  cotton  trowsers, 
of  the  same  fashion  and  materials  as  the  jacket';  shoes  of  red  leather,  and  a 
belt  containing  a  pair  of  superbly  embossed  pistols,  and  an  ataghan  (a 
crooked  weapon,  serving  at  once  for  a  sabre  and  dagger)  completes  the 
costume  :  over  tlus  they  throw  the  while,  shaggy  capote  of  the  Albanians, 
which  likewise  serves  them  for  a  bed  during  die  niglit.  Tlie  strictuesa  of 
the  Turkish  law  forbade  the  Greeks  to  wear  gold  or  gaudy  colours  in  their 
dress :  and  this  long  fast  from  finery  must  needs  account  for  the  extiuordi- 
naf}'  richness  of  their  present  oostmne ;  on  which  the  lacing  and  ornaments, 
in  many  instances,  Hke  Peter's  coat,  concealed  the  colour  of  the  cloth.  A 
dress  of  the  first  quality,  without  the  arms,  cannot  cost  less  than  2,500 
piastres  ;*  and,  witli  all  its  costly  appurtenances,  frequently  double  tiiat 
sum.  The  -  expeuse  to  which  they  go  in  the  purchasing  of  pistols  and 
ataghans,  is  at  once  ridiculous  and  hurtful;  the  sight  of  a  ricnly-dressed 
(ireek  being  necessarily  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  courage  of  an  impoverished 
Musulman.  All  this  profusion,  too,  is  practised  whilst  the  Greeks  are  ex- 
claiming against  their  poverty,  and  complaining  that  they  have  not  means 
to  prosecute  the  war ;  and  yet  the  worst  armed  soldier  must  pay,  at  least, 
two  or  three  hundred  piastres  for  his  putUt ;  and  the  more  extravagant,  at 
least,  as  many  tliousands, — not  for  the  excellence  of  the  pistol,  hut  the 
richness  of  its  handle.  The  names  of  tlie  Gieeks  are  various,  according  'to 
the  taste  or  superstition  of  their  parents :  the  greater  part  bear  those  of  their 
most  distinguished  ancestors :  Epaminondas,  Leonidas^  Hiemistocles,  Pe- 
lopidas,  Achilles,  and  one  member  of  the  legislative  body  is  called  Lycurgus.. 
Hiose  which  are  |>eculiarly  modem  Greek,  are  retained  most  commonly,  as 
Constantine,  Spiridion,  Anastatius,  Demetrius,  Anagnosti,  &c.  The  names 
of  the  most,  popular  saints  have  been  conferred  upon  many  ;  and,  by  a 
curious  coincidence,  I  had  two  Moreots  in  my  service  at  Napoli  di  Romania, 
called  Christo  and  "Sal  vatore.    pp.312 — ^332. 

Of  the  Journal  of  Count  Peccbio,  as  well  as  that  of  Captain  Hum- 
phreys, we  shall  say  little,  not  that  they  are  undeserving  of  notice*  but 
that  our  article  is  already  of  an  immoderate  length.  We  may,  how- 
ever, add,  that  the  former  is  a  pleasant,  sensible,  narrative,  and  very 
creditable  to  the  writer. 


«  A  piastre  is  about  5|d.j  or  rather  more.* 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
SIR,  Calcutta*  2d  May,  1825. 

As  tbe  law  officers  of  the  HtwouraUe  the  Court  of  I>urecton  and 
manv  others  are  near  you,  it  will  be  iiaefal  to  die  Native  army  if  any 
geotlemaii  would  have  the  fcindaefls  to  explain— Why  a  Native  Re- 
gimental  covrt-maittal  in  a  legiment  of  the  line,  on  the  Bengal 
Mtablisfanent,  is  illegal  without  ^tie  preience  of  a  sworn  inter- 
prefer  to  the  court,  whereas,  in  all  local  and  provincial  corps,  sub" 
ject  to  the  very  fame  articles  oj  war  as  a  regiment  of  the  line^  the 
same  court  would  be  deemed  leg  a  l  by  the  cpmmaqding  officer.  Major 
general  of  divisiQn,  and  finally  sanctioned  by  the  Command^r-sn* 
Chief?  Thus  it  is  that  law  is  not  to  be  equally  administeved  to  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  the  Native  army  serving  the  state. 

Local  and  provincial  corps  (some^  forty  in  number  of  about  1,000 
iiiea  each)  are  officered  generally  firom  the  line^  to  save  expense  and 
retatd  the  promotion  of  European  officers  that  should  be  appointed  to 
them  *  and  it  U  thus  law  and  equity  go  haad-in-hand  with  injustice, 
leaving  the  Court  of  Directors  the  boasted  advantage  of  grey-headed 
subalterns,  of  good  experience  no  doubt,  being  of  sixteeoi  seventeen, 
and  eighteen  years  standing  in  their  service. 

In  England,  actions  might  lie  for  damages  for  the  infliction  of 
lashes  illegally  ;  and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  such  pro-* 
ceediiigs  may  be  passiag  events' in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta. 

A  Bengalee. 

'  Govemor^enerars  Body  Guard,  Sappers  and  Mioera,  Pioneers,  £a* 
corta,  Ist,  2d,  3d,  4ir,  5tti,  fith,  7th,  dth.  Local  Horsey  Calcutta  Native 
MINtia,  Ramgfaar  Battalion,  Hill  Rangpers,  Dinai^epore  Battalion,  Cham- 
Mmn  Ldf^  fnfantfT,  Nusteree  Battalion,  3d  Nusseree  Battallob,  Sirmoor 
Battalioii,  Kamooo  mttalioa,  Rangpoor  JAght  Infantry,  Goruckpoor  Ligtic 
Jafiutiy,  Rawporah  Battalion,  Benooolen  Battalion,-  Mundleair  Battalion, 
Sjlkct  Battalion,  Burdwan,  Dacca,  Cluttagoag,  Moonihedabad,  Purneah, 
Pteva,  Benarta,  Cawopore,  Furruckabad,  BareiUy,  Sabarunpoor,  Agra^ 
Delhi,  Orissa,  and. some  Sebundies. 


BALLAD. 

rniekngA  of  the  narrative  given  in  oar  last,  under  the  dtle  at '  Tbe  Assassin,* 
prerenled  oiur  giving  the  accotnpaiijriiig  Ballad,  which  formed  a  uart  6(  the  T^, 
catire :  and  a«  some  inaccuracies  crept  into  the  short  portion  then  printed,  we 
take  the  earfiest  opportunity  of  preaentiDg  it  to  the  reader  in  Its  whole  and  per- 
fect fitate] 

The  new-bom  babe  to  its  toother's  breast 

Hi^h  been  fondl}r  clasped  witli  a  hallowed  joy"; 
By  kindred  near  it  is  warmly  caiessed, — 
But  where  is  the  sire  of  that  lovely  boy  ? 

Tim^  files— the  gu^ts  are  met'  in  the  haU, 

To  greet  the  young  stranger  with  flaxen  hair ; 
But  why  dodi  a  tear  from  iu  mother  &II  ? 
The  spouse  of  her  bosom,  ahu !  is  not  there  1 
OrimailH«ni^r<rf.8.  H 
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The  gimDdaire  kath  blessed  ane  innocent  chUd, 

And  the  grandam  oft  kissed  it  with  secret  pri4c ; 
But  on  its  fiiir  cheek  hatli  its  lather  smiled  ? 

Ah,  no ! — to  'that  fiither  such  bliss  is  denied ! 
Ye  may  trace  the  fleet  hart,  at  the  evening-elose. 

To  its  covert  amid  the  silent  glen ; 
But  yon  infimt's  sire,  by  friends  and  foes. 

Hath  beeti  sought  in  vain  *nud  the  hai^ntt  of  men  I 
The  bird  of  the  forest,  that  wings  its  way 

Over  heath,  over  mountain,  and  desert  wild, 
Returns  to  its  nestUnos ;  but  who  can  say 

When  the  exile  shut  gaze  on  his  only  diild  t 
A  rig^trsolemn  christening  is  held ;  but  why 

So  oft  looks  the  nurse  from  the  abbey  door  ? 
^8  to  watch  through  the  tall  elms  with  anxious  eye 

If  Xhe  father's  fleet  courser  tramp  over  the  moor. 
H^  comes  not ;  and,  lo  !  from  the  holy  font 

The  ))aby  is  borne,  deckM  in  mantle  so  gay ; 
'  But  the  mother's  eyes  beam  not  as  they  were  wont>-^ 

He  who  wooed  their  bright  flashes  ift  iar  away. 
''  ITie  banquet  is  spread,  and  the  ffoblet  passed. 

And  glee  stapos  on  tiptoe,  and  bumpers  are  flowing. 
And  revelry  swells  in  each  echoing  blast 

ThaCthfotigh  the  glad  welkin  is  cheerily  blowing. 
Tis  the  twilightrhonr — the  feast  is  done— 

Ute  dariing  is  hush'd  in  a  balmy  sleep. 
And  the  mother  now  sits  bv  her  infimt  son. 

Perchance  to  smile  o*er  nim — ^perchance  to  weep. 
".  Yet  cheer  thee,  fair  ladv,  and  comfort  thee^ 

Thy  husband's  proua  spirit  will  never  shrink ; 
And  bethink  thee,  that  Fortune,  all  blind  though  she  be. 

Oft  saves  the  lorn  wretch  on  the  precipice-brink. 
The  wassail's  begun — near  the  cheerftil  hearth 

The  gay  serfs  are  all  seated  in  best  attire ; 
'   *       *    T^ey  ^uaff  to  the  baby  with  boisterous  mirth, 

And  the  jest  passes  round  by  the  crackling  fire. 
It  is  midnight. deep— the  revel  is  o'eiw- 

The  wassailers  to  their  homes  have  sped ; 
Hiey  have  praised  the  sweet  bantling,  but  marvell'd  more 

'Where  its  sire  might  be  resting  his  aching  head. 
Anxiety's  fever  will  prey  on  the  frame. 

When  no  cheering  sunshine  bids  hope  good  morrow ; 
,.    But  the  o^anly  soul  ^eams  with  a  brignter  flame 

The  nearer  its  disk  float  the  clouds  of  sonrow. 
Time  flies  apefie — the  yoimg  mother  n  gone  ' 

W4th  the  child  to  her  husband's  palemal  home ; 
And  her  in&nt48  doatinglv  gased  upon  * 

By  the  inmates  of  that  friendly  dome. 

But  its  fatheri  its  feithec !  O  vheie  doth  he  dweQI 

And  how  can  he  curb,  the  fond  wish  to  see 
Hb  heart's  dearest  treasurea?  Twere  vain  to  tell— 
An  enil  «iaf  gorems  hia  4oitii|^ 
Imer  Temple,  R,  0» 
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CLAIMS  OP  TBB  RB8PBCTIVB  ARMtBS  OF  INBIA  TO  IVE 
BOOTY  CAPTI7RBD  fN  THJB  DECCAN. 

Ik  our  last  Number,  we  took  occasion  to  make  some  xemaiiw  on 
the  tardy  distiibatieii  of  the  prue-aoney  captured  during  the  late 
Mahratta  war,  which  have  drawn  down  on  us  eensure  from  more  .than 
one  quarter,  on  the  ground  that  we  had  shown  an  uiyust  leaning  to 
the  side  of  the  Deccan  divisioas,  and  against  the  grand  army,  on  die 
ere  of  a  rehearing  of  the  question  at  issue  between  them. 

Now,  in  this  censure,  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  errors.  In  the 
first  pfaoe,  we  were  not,  and  are  not,  aware  of  any  intended  rehearing 
of  thAt  main  question :  in  the  second,  we  had  no  intention,  in  any 
thing  which  fell  from  us,  of  reriring  a  discussion,  which  we  oonceiTed 
would  be  fhiitlesB:  and,  in  the  thud  place,  we  hare  not,  and  never 
had,  any  such  ^*  honing f'*  which  the  readeis  of  the  '  Calcutta  Journal ' 
must  well  recollect— 4)ut  the  very  reverse;  in  common,  we  imagine, 
with  every  person  who  knows  the  real  share  which  Lord  Hastings  had 
in  the  military  manoeuvres  of  the  combined  forces. 

What  we  did  animadvert  upon,  was  the  extraordinary  and  myste- 
rious delay  which  it  seemed  to  us  had  taken  place,  in  carrying  the 
decision  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  into  effect  Whether  that  de- 
cision had  been  right  or  wrong  in  principle,  one  thing  did  appear 
sufficiently  clear,  that  the  trustees  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution 
were  bound,  by  every  conceivable  obligation,  to  ex^cise  all  due  dili- 
gence and  zeal  in  fidfiUing  their  commission.  They  were,  in  parti- 
cular, bound  to  open  their  doors  wide  to  the  inquiries  and  researches 
of  the  parties  interested  in  sharing  the  booty,  instead  of  repelling 
thsm  in  a  supercilious  or  cavilling  spirit,  as  we  we  were  assured  had 
been  the  case,  upon  authority  to  which  we  could  not  refuse  our  con- 
fidence, backed  as  it  was  by  the  correspondence  between  the  trustees 
and  the  claimants. 

We  trust  we  have,  by  this  ex{Janation,  set  ourselves  right  with  our 
Bengal  friends,  as  to  th^  real  scope  and  extent  of  our  remarks,  coiw 
fined  as  they  were  to  the  difficulties  so  often  and  so  publicly  sJkged 
to  have  been  created  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
in  the  distribution  of  the  booty  ad^judged  to  the  Deoean  army.  But 
we  must  now  go  a  step  fur^er,  and  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
flonething  on  the  pn>cee<Ung8  which  took  j^ce  at  the  Treasury  Board 
on  the  6th  instant,  of  which  a  report  will  be  found,  under  the  proper 
head,  in  oar  subsequent  f4>lnmns.  As  one  of  our  editorial  associates, 
well  accustomed  to  reporting  proceedings  of  courts  and  public  bodies, 
was  present  among  the  auditory,  we  can  reljr  on  the  accuracy  of  our 
inSbrmation  as  to  what  passed. 

To  make  our.  nodee  of  these  transactions  more  distinct,  especially 
to  the  comprehension  of  our  reader^  in  India,  we  must  first  state 
briefly  the  pretei^ons  of  the  several  partfes  who  appeared,  by  their 
counjiel,  bmre  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 

H  2 
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The  rules  for  determining  what  is  or  is  not  price,  in  cases  of  man* 
time  capture,  and  for  adjusting  the  pretensions  of  riral  claimants,  as 
well  as .  the  portions  of  the  sharers,  are  ascertained  by  statutes  and 
streams  of  precedents.  So  joint  eaptures  by  land  and  sea  forces  are 
regulated  by  law  and  usage,  and  may  thererore  be  the  subject  of  for- 
mal proceedings  in  the  courts. 

But  captures  by  the  King's  land  forces,  or  the  King^s  and  ladla 
Company  s  jointly,  are  considered,  in  law,  not  to  be  regular  prise, 
but  "  plunder  and  booty"  and  as  such,  the  sa/e  property  of  tiie  Cf6wn* 
When  such  captures  were  made  beretofore  in  India,  the  Crown,  oo 
three  several  occasions,*  grapted  the  proceeds  to  die  East  India  Gooh 
pany,  with  express  reservation  that  one  half  should  be  divided  aeoerd* 
ing  to  the  proportions  sanctioned  by  usage,  among  die  ac/mr/ captors  t 
while  the  other  moiety  might  be  retained  by  the  Company,  *'  to  their 
own  use  and  behoof,"  and  **  towards  their  expense."  On  three  other 
occasions  of  capture,  by  Lord  Harris,  Lord  Lake,  and  Sir  A.  Wellesley, 
the  booty  was  divided  on  the  spot,  without  reference  to  superior  au* 
thority.  In  the  first  of  these,  (Seringapatam,)  indeed,  a  subseguent 
reference  was  made  by  the  Company  to  have  the  illidt  partition 
legalised,  which  was  done;  and  the  same  grant  conferred  on  the 
Company  all  that  was  left  undivided,  namely,  the  guns  and  military 
stores. 

The  "  booty  "  taken  during  the  Mahratta  and  Pindaree  hostilities 
of  1817  and  1818,  whether  captured  by  the  troops,  or  confiscated  by 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  East  India  Company,  amounted  to  a  very 
large  sum.  The  small^t  valuation  of  which  we  have  heard,  is  that 
attributed  to  the  Directors,  and  said  to  be  1,800,000^.;  while  the 
highest,  that  of  the  Deccan  army  prise  agents,  (see  the  article  in  our 
last  Number,)  carries  this  as  high  as  seven  millions  sterling,  iodepeB- 
dent  of  the  four  millions  set  forth  as  acquired  by  the  Company,  hot 
not  claimed  for  the  troops.  As  one  of  these  parties  is  interested  in 
exaggerating,  and  the  other  equally  so  in  ke«>ing  possession  of  tiie 
alleged  booty,  the  truth  probably  lies  between  ueir  statements. 

The' official  advisers  of  his  Majesty,  in  the  exercise  of  that  part  of 
the  royal  prerogative  which  relates  to  the  making  of  pecuniary  grantSy 
are  tlw  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  TroMuty. 
To  this  Board,  accordingly,  memorials  were  presented  by  the  four 
parties  chiefly  interested  in  the  appropriation  and  distribution  of  the 
booty,  and  the  case  came  to  be  heard  by  counsel  in  the  mondi  of 
January  1823.^  llie  parties  were— 1.  The  East  India  Company. 
2.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  for  the  whole  troojpe  from  all  the  Presi- 

1  It;. :  The  Mysore  war  of  1793 ;  the  capture  orPoadicherry,  in  1793;  and 
of  the  Danish  factory  of  Serampore,  in  1807.  The  original  letters  patent, 
31  Geo.  II.,  which  compraheoded  captures  hy  Ofmpamp'stroapt  oi^,  grauted 
the  whole  booty  to  the  Clonpany,  without  resenrioi^  any  thin;  lur  their 
trooM. 

s  The  Lords  of  theTreasurv,  in  January  18^3,  w^re,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
first  Lord ;  Lord  Bexiey,  Chanctlloc  of  the  Exchequer  ^  Lord  Lowther, 
tioid  Granville  Somenet,  the  Honourable  Berkeley  Paget,  Junior  Lords. 
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dtnciet.  d^SirT.Hnlopi&r  the  DeccaQdiYXflioiu  exclusively.  Aod, 
4.  Sk  W.  keir,  for  the  Guzerat  (Bombay)  division,  which  co-ope- 
mtcd  both  with  the  gnuid  army  and  with  the  corps  of  the  Deccan. 

Tub  East  India  Company,  by  Serjeant  Bosanquet,  claimed  the 
wfaele  booty,  on  the  strength  of  the  prec^ents  before  mentioned ;  one 
half  to  be  granted  to  the  troops,  according  to  an  allotment  to  be  di- 
leeted  by  the  Ciowd.  With  regard  to  the  other  half,  the  Serjeant 
uttiinated  that,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  the  Company  had  distri- 
h«led  their  qioiety  among  the  captors,'  so  on  this  they  would  doubtless 
pttrsue  the  same  course.  Their  Lordships,  however,  appear  to  have 
Uiroed  a  deaf  ear  to  this  learned  advocate ;  they  granted  nothing 
te  the  Company,  and  every  thing  to  the  army.  If  the  Directors 
really  meant  to  bestow  their  half  on  the  army,  it  would  have  been 
a  i^cce  of  farcical  fbolenr,  to  go  through  the  solemnity  of  A  giving  to 
B  what  B  binds  himself  to  sive  up  to  C.  If  the  Directors  did  not 
mean  so  to  besfeow  their  moiety,  but  to  retain  something  ''  towards 
their  expenses/'  it  was  better  not  to  lead  them  into  this  temptation, 
doubly  strong  where  the  amount,  was  so  ereat,  and  the  ^  Company 
stakeholders  of  that  portion  which  was  in  dispute  between  them  and 
the  anny,  on  the  doubtful  question  of  booty  or  no  booty. 

Bot  the  real  tug  of  war — ^the  Honourable  Company  being  thus  dis-, 
posed  of«— lay  between  Lord  Hastings  and  Sir  Thomas  Hislop. 
The  former  declared  himself  to  have  been  Commander-in-Chief 
lie  jure  and  de/actOt  alone  entitled  to  direct,  and-Aai;m^  actually 
dirtcttdf  every  disposition  and  movement  in  the  combined  operations 
of  the  whole  of  the  troops,  King's  and  Company's,  from  all  the  Pre- 
sidencies of  India.  Sir  T.  Hislop  was  thus,  in  Lord  Hastings's  view, 
entitled  to  exercise,  and  did  actually  exercise,  no  higher  military 
funetioiis  than  those  of  a  Lieutenant-General,  commanding  a  subor- 
dinate corpi  d'artn^ef  consisting  of  certain  divisions  of  troops  origin- 
ally brigaded  in  the  Decern,  and  which  moved  up  firom  the  south  to 
the  Neibodda»  to  co-operate,  in  the  strictest  military  sense,  with  the 
Bengal  divisions  from  the  Tiorth  and  east,  under  the  Marquis;  and 
with  a  Bombay  division,  under  Sir  William  Keir,  from  the  west, 
Mr.  Adam  and  Dr.  Lushington  appeared  for  Lord  Hastings,  and 
claimed,  on  his  behalf,  and  that  of  the  Bengal  and  Guzerat  divisions, 
that  the  whole  of  the  forces  engaged  in  this  combined  and  complicated 
campaign  i^hould  be  considered  as. the  co-operating  and  associated 
body  under  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  entitled  to  share  conjointly,  ac- 
cording to  rank  and  usage. 

.  JUeateDant-Geoeral  Bisl^,  on  the  other  side,  maintained,  by  his 
counsel,  Mr.  Harrison  and  Dr.  Jenner,  that  the  divisions  forming  the 
*'  Army  of  the  Deccan  "   composed  a  distinct  and  separate  force, 

^  We  do  not  imaiftDe  the  Icaraed  Seijeaat  cea  be  iMorrect  in  this  laaiDiia* 
tioQ ;  jet  we  are  something  pustled  Vy  the  downrigfal  and  lavariabl*  litBgnage 
of  the  Compaoy's  firmer  memoriab,  and  the  eouequent  p*Bta,  which  set 
Mt  forth  the  cost  and  ehan^  of  the  eapedltloaa,  (even  that  «a  Seiampere  in 
IMr  \)  sod  claim  the  moiety  in  reimbtmemeat  tbsrsoi; 
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whereof  Sir  T.  Hislop  was  the  iiid#peiiden€  Cotfimtoder-in-'Chief,  aai 
that  all  prize  captured  bj  any  one  of  ibete  dlTiaions^  «o  long  as  the 
army  of  the  Deccan  continued  embodied,  ought  in  joslKe  to  be 
shared  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Deccan  andy  only,  to  the 
exckiion  of  Lord  Hastings  and  the  grand  army,  and  of  Sv  W«  Keir 
and  the  Ooserat  (Bom^y)  corps.  It  was  not  dented  that  Lord 
Hastings,  as  the  superior  officer,  as  hdding  the  commissioa  of  Govh 
mander-in-Chief  ot  all  the  King's  and  Company's  forces  in  India* 
or  as  being  specially  invested  with  the  eventnal  direction  of  the  whol^ 
operations  1^  the  Qoremor-^Greneral  in  Counetl,  might  kaoe  giren 
military  directions  to  the  Commander  oi  the  Deccan  amy,  and  so 
have  assumed  the  supreme  command.  But  it  was  denied  that  his 
Lordship  had  done  so,  inasmuch  as  the  varioiis  orders  which  he  was 
admitted  to  have  issued  to  the  Lieutenant-Qeneral  in  the  Dece«n> 
were  alleged  to  have  emanated  from  the  Marquis,  not  in  his  capaei^ 
of  Commander-in-Chief,  but  in  that  of  Oovemor-€reneral. 

After  long  and  able  arguments  of  several  days  duration,  tMr 
Lordships,  on  the  5th  of  February,  came  to  that  singular  deciston,  o( 
which  no  military  man,  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  tmcomtected 
with  the  winning  parhf^  with  whom  we  have  ever  eonversed,  has 
^  been  able^cfearly  to  understand  the  grounds,  or  approve  the  correct- 
ness. As  to  unskilled  lay  critics  in  such  professional  matters,  like 
ourselves,  i^  can  only  confess  that  our  reason  is  wh<^y  confounded 
by  a  verdict  which  seems  virtually  to  declare,  that  the  veteran  Mar* 
quis  of  Hasting^  did  not  plan  or  personally  direct  those  oombined  and 
vast  manceuvTss  of  the  most  memorable  campaign  in  our  Indian 
annals,  for  **  conducting  *'  which  ^'  in  person,"  and  m  hii  miiitttnf 
capacity  of  Commander-in-Chief  his  Lordship  received  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  both  Courts  of  Cast  India  Stoek« 
holders/ 

The  Lords  Commissioners,  by  this  verdict,  established  Sir  T.  Hidop 
as  the  independent  Commander  of  a  separate  army  (of  the  Deoean,) 
They  laid  down  the  general  principte,  that  actual  capture  was  to-be 
the  general  basis  ot  sharing ;  that  association  was  not  to  be  eaters 
fitted  as  conferring  any  rights  to  share,  but  -that  *'  cons^nic/iVe 
capture  ''  was  to  be  confined  to  the  narrowest  limits.  Acoordtngiy^ 
they  pronounced,  that  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  army  of  the 
Deccan,  on  the  31st  of  March,  the  captures  made  by  any  of  its  divi* 
sions,  at  Poonah,  Nagpore,  aiid  Mahidpore,  were  to  be  shared  only 
by  the  divisions  which  were  engaged  on  those  *'  respective  occa« 
-         — ■■-  —  -     -  ■    -■       -.  -    ■ 

'  4  **  For  those  emineDtly  skilful  and  judicious  mUUm  snaDgements,  whic£ 
enabled  1iim  toif<r^rthe  hostile  "amesskmB  of  theMihratts  PrhiGes  in  a 
campaign,**  &c. — Lords'  Thanks,  &  March  |819.  The  whole  document  re- 
lates only  to  Lord  Hastinn's  miuiary  capacity,  avoiding,  as  premature*  any 
thanks  for  eiml  or  politiciU  scrrices.  The  ConiniDBs*  thamks  ire  to  the  saihe 
effect.  The  Courts  oT  Directors  and  Proprietors  thauk  Lord  H.  for  pjmnmjft 
and  CONDUCTINO  '*  the  laU  «iLiTAaY  •permtkm:*  The  Coiirt  of  Proprietors 
further  thank  Um  for ''  comblnatioB  of  mUUmry  with  poUtacal  talents,"  and 
**  encountering  the  pEOcecdiags  of  thehostik  Mabtatia  confederacy/'  ate  dcr. 
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sfok!(.*^s  Sir  T.  HUop,  is  CommMKUr^in-Chigf;  ud  hig  Staff, 
partKilpMing  in  all,  (o  tlM  exdiMioa  of  Lord  HaAtings  aod  the  Bengal, 
dmnona*  li  wa«  admitted^  howarer,  that  General  Hardymaa*a 
diHsiao  waa  jnttljr  entitled  to  ahare  in  the  Nagpore  prize,  as  havii^ 
beaa  delaehad  bj  Lord  HastiDgs  to  co-operate  ia  the  capture  of  that 
place,  aftd  haviag  on  ita  war  actnallj  engaged  a  body  of  Nagpore. 
maps,  befcra  the  eaptuieof  that  city.  With  regard  to  other  captures 
in  1817  and  1818,  whether  effected  befiue  or  after  the  Deccan  army 
waa  braltea  up,  the  Treasury  decided  that  they  were  to  be  gi?en  to 
the  ftiriMoa  of  either  armr  .which  had  taken  them. 

Tbtf  exeeation  of  this  l>eaiary  Minute  was  assigned  under  a  royal ' 
warfaat  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbutlinot ;  and  certain 
it  is,  that  whatefer  may  have  been  the  causes  of  the  delay,  no  pro-. 
gress  ia  known  to  hare  been  yet  made  towards  arrangement  of  pre*. 
teoAons,  far  leas  towards  actual  distribution  to  those  claiming  to  par- 
tioipale,  ander  the  warrant.  The  complaints  of  these  gentlemen 
hare  beeo  rehenent  and  frequent ;  they  have  appealed  to  the  Biesa 
and  to  Parliament,  aid  have  been  met  with  excuses  which,  to  say, 
the  Mat,  hare  not  satisfied  them.  Our  sympathy  is,  at  all  times, 
saficiaotly  piooe  to  Ml  in  with  those  who  hare  to  complain  of  ill-' 
usage  from  men  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority :  we  have  ourselves, 
drank,  eren  to  overflowing,  of  that  bitter  and  sorrowful  cup,  apd 
oharitablespinlB  will  make  large  allowance,  if  we  seem  overquidc  and 
sens^ve  to  allemd  wrong  on  the  part  of  power  towards  the  compara* 
tirdy  feeble,  but  wilful  injustice  and  want  of  candour,  even  where 
wa  diaappvove  or  dSsafre^,  are  not,  we  trust,  aihong  our  ordinary 
siaa,  aod  we  shall  be  the  first  to  make  the  amende  honorable  to  the, 
Treasury  trustees,  if  we  hare  done  them  wrong  in  adopting,  to  a  cer- 
tain degiea,the  public  accusations  preferred  by  the  Peocan  prize 
olaiauuits,  of  mystery  and  reserre,  iiyurious  to  tlie  cause  of  the^ 
aimies  whose  interests  are  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  these  high 


These  obserrations  are  drawn  fiom  us,  by  certain  remonstrances, 
which  hare  reached  us,  though  not  in  a  shape  for  publication,  pro- 
testing against  our  treatment  of  this  sulgect  in  our  last  Number,  and 
sagigeating,  ia  expUaation  of  the  trustee*  delays,  that  no  progress  haa 
yet  be^  made  by  them,  for  this  rery  best  of  all  possible  reasons^ 
namely,  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  execute  the  warrant,  because, 
of  its  oooditians,  which  are  found  to  involve  irreconcileable  contra- 
dicsliMa«Ml  diffieald^  These  difficulties  were  evidently  not  con- 
templated by  their  Lordships,  nor  were  they  likely  naturally  toprssent 
themselves  to  ^*  lay*'  persons,  called  on  to   pronounce  on  such  a 

■■         ■■  ^|■l■■■■^^l  III  niami  fi.iii...  ,, , 

*  The  phrase  *'  oceanmu^*  thus  distiactly  given  in  the  Treasury  Minute,' 
teeatt  remarkible,  as  if  referring  to  the  actual  occupation  of  the  cMes  of 
Nagpore^od  of  Poonah,  and  tu  the  haiihoi  Mahidpore,  net  to  the  campaigns 
gnuralipt  against  the  three  atattt^  (namely,  the  Peishwah,  the  fierar  Rajah, 
and  Holkar,)  nor  to  captures  lnad<  ia  'their  domiuioas  upon  any  other 
e&cept  the  three  specified. 
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^uestktD,  wUcby  ihougb  seemia^y  a  plain  and  'simple  one  of  Iket, 
in  reality,  involved  most  important  prineiples  etriody  profeewonal^ 
depending,  in  a  great  measure,  on  points  and  loealities  which  appear 
to  have  been  bat  imperfectly  devdoped,  if  we  may  judge  firom  the 
printed  papers  of  the  several  parties.  .  We  have  been  assured  thad 
several  scores  of  collateral  suits  and  cross  ckioM  ate  ready  to  be  put 
in,  and  counsel  even  engaged  to  argue  them,  the  moment  that  Ifae 
trustees  open  their  doors  to  the  xeelamaiioM  of  iadiividuals  and  €orps» 
Nor  wiil.thiB  appear  so  wooderfol,  when  we  advert  attentively  to  the 

Principle  laid  down  in  the  Minute,  and  its  necessary  oonoe^wcncei* 
^or  example;  upon  each  alleged  capture,  the  ^olloinag  quMions 
may  arise,  vi^iich  must  be  satisfactorily  investigated  and  appliad» 
'  before  the  conflicting  claims  of  all  the  commandea  aad  corps  can  be 
decided  on: 

I.  Where  was  the  supposed  booty  taken? 

1.  if  at  Mahidpore,  Nagpore^  or  Poonah,  it  belongs  4o  the  Deecaa 
army,  primdfacie^  provided  it  was  within  the  limit  of.  tftma  (No.  2.) 
by  the  Treasury.  Minute. 

2.  If  elsewhere,  was  it  within  the  territories  of  thePeishwafa^ 
Berar  Riyah,  or  Holkar,  in  places  included  in  capitulations  and 
treaties,  or  not  so  included  ? 

3.  Was  it  without  the  limits  of  time  and  place  ? 

4.  is  any  superior^  and  who,  entitled  to  participate  with  the  cap* 
tora,  as  being  chief  commander  within  the  limits  of  the  capture? 

11.  Wif  EK  taken  ? 

1.  Before  the  dlst  of  March  ?  If  so,  it  is  the  army  of  the  Decn 
can's,  provided,  always,  it  was  taken  on  the  "  occasions"  spedied 
above.-7-(See  No.  1.) 

2.  4fter  the  31st  of  March,  and  in  continuation  of  sieges,  dre., 
actually  begun  before  the  Deccan  army  was  dissolved  ?  If  so,,  it  is 
claimed  by  them. 

3.  After  the  3l6t  of  March,  fuid  kot  in  continuation  of  such 
sieges. 

Ill;  Bt  whom  taken? 

1.  By  a  Deccan  division  alone,  and  which? 

2,  3,  4,  ^,  By  a  Deccan  division,  aided  constructively  by  ai^ 
(and  what)  Deccan,  Bengal  or  Qujserat  division,  or  any  (and  what) 
corps  independent  of  either  army  ? 

6.  By  a  Bengal  division  alone,  and  which  ? 
7, 8, 9, 10.  ]^  a  Bengal  division,  (and  what  ?)  aided  comtvucslhisly 
-as  above. 

1 1.  By  the  Chu^at  corps  alone  ? 

12,  13,  14, 15.  By  the  Guzerat  corps,  aided  by  any  other  as 
above>  and  what  other? 

16.  By  any  and  what  independent  corps,  or  division,  unaided? 
17, 18,  19.   By  any  such  corps  (and  what  T)  constructively  aided 
as  above,  and  by  whom  ? 
20.  By  the  civil  officers  of  the  East  India  Company  ? 
IV.  Fkom  whom  taken? 
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1.  ¥mm  Makraiiaif  To  -winch  ease  the  Tfeaimy  limitationft 
are  dteged  to  be  eonfeed,  and  ooostnietive  eaptttre  by  the  Bengal 
and  Bnadbity  diwMona  denied. 

2.  From  Pi$uiaree9?  The.  operalieiM  against  whom  (wherein 
general  conbisationeeems  admitted)  are  alleged  by  the  Deeean  army 
to  be- totally  diAtkiet  from  tbe  simultaiieoas  Mahratta  operations  of 
theeampaign;  ^      • 

Aa^*eeema  erident  that  etery  queatioa,  as  to  booty  or  no  booty, 
captor  or  no  captor,  actual  or  constructive,  and  title  of  contending 
comiBaiidm-i»*due^  tenm  pass  the  Ofdeal  of'  strict  investigation 
upon  a  '<Mitiderable  number  of  these  categories ;  it  is  manifest  how 
intricate*  and  peff^xed  a  subject  the  ttuslees  will  find  it,  to  arrange 
all  elamtf  nader  the  entangled  rule  laid  by  the  Lords,  if  that  is  to 
be  literally  adhered  to.  Some  captures  were  made,  which  would 
suit  the  army  of  the  Deccan  a»  to  the  Treasmy  limit  of  time^^  but 
not  ploee^ ;  others  are  within  the  geographical  boands,  but  not 
those  of  time*  Some,  again,  are  out  of  both  limts ;  and  others 
within  bothy  though  captured  not  by  Deccan  divisions,  but  iode- 
pendent  corps  acting' from  and  reporting  only  to  Bombay.*  To  com- 
plete theses  wfaimAical  permutations  and  comlnnations  of  pretensions, 
there  are,  besides,  captures  made  within  the  limits  of  prescribed 
time  and  space,  by  Bengal  corps  placing  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand irf*  Sir  T.  Hislop,  and  co-operating  in  liis  movements. 

Some  of  these  stmnge  anomalies,  so  difficult  to  reduce  to  any  syste- 
matic rule,  except  that  of  general  division  among  the  whole,  we 
give,  9A  qvoted  by  a  Bengal  friend.  General  Hardyman's  Bengal 
divisios  ^fere  the  3 1st  of  March)  marched  and  fought  in  the  Nag- 
pore  dominions.  He  issued  his  orders  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mac- 
nsfirine  imd  Major  Richaids,  on  the  Nerbuddah,  commanding  Bengal 
detachments  from  Colonel  Adam's  Deccan  division.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown's  Bengal  corps,  composed  of  detachments  from  Lord  Hast- 
ings's own  divisioii  el  tile  grand  army,  and  from  General  Manhall's 
(M)  division  of  the  same,  moved  down  to  co-operate  with  Sir  T. 
Hislop ;  he  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Lieut-General, 
and  with  Generals  Keir,  Adams,  and  Malcolm.  He  anticipated  the 
two  kfast  in  their  chase  ;  intercepted  and  destroyed  the  infantiy  and 
guna  «f  Holkar's  army  under  their  principal  generals,  flying  £rom 
Mahidpore,  and  rallying  at  Rampoorah. 

Sir  Rufuie  Donkin's  Bengal  division,  at  the  express  desire  of  Sir 
T.  I&lop^  moved^  aeuth  and  east^  to  intercept  the  remains  of  Hol- 
kar's  power  flying  to  the  north  from  the  Deccan  divisions,  remained 
in  communication  and  co-operation  with  Sir  John  Malcofan  for  seve- 
ral weeks  tiH  all  was  qniet 

Sir  W«  Keir's  Guserat  corps^  though  not  a  part  of  the  Deccan 
anny,  was  directed^  Lord  Haednga  to  co-operate  with  Sir  T,  His- 

•  Down  to  the  3Ut  o(  March. 

7  The  **  •ccasimu  "  of  MaliMpbre,  NSffpore,  and  Poonah. 

*  As  Colond  Pr6thers^  IrolacbSj  aad  other  dctscfauinitt  in  ^e  Concaa. 
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kyp»  He  did  so  against  bodi  Pindalrees  and  MahrstUs:  detadied  his 
caralrj  to  reiafoice  Sir  J.  MalcoliB  in  pursuit  of  Holkar,  while  Us 
infantrj  and  artillery  joined  Sir  T.  Hudop,  and  forced  Holkar  te 
Bi^  p^ace,  bf  following  faim  op  after  Maliidpore*  Sir  William 
was  for  some  time  the  oonneoting  link  between  Uie  extreme  right  of 
the  grand  army  and  the  adTaAoed  iMxps  of  the  Decean»  and  re-^ 
ported  his  movements  to  Lord  Hastings  as  well  as  Sir  T.  Hislop. 
Colonel  Adams,  at  the  oppoirite  extremiqr,  did  the  same  thing  on 
theleft 

In  fact,  doling  the  operations  in  Holkar's  t^rritoryy  six  dinsioos 
appear  to  hare  been  in  dose  combination,  and  within  a  few  miles  or 
marches  of  each  other  all  the  while,  and  the  officers  were  in  habits  of 
passtog  and  risiting  from  one  camp  to  the  other*  These  divisiona 
weret  Sir  T.  Hisbp's,  Sir.  J.  Malcolm's,  ejid  Colonel  Adam  a 
Deocan divisions ;  Sir  W.  Keir's  Guserat  division;  Sir  R.  Donkina 
aod  Sir  T.  Brown's  grand  amy  divisions. 

That  the  application  of  the  Treasury  rule  is  no  easy  .matter,  under 
many  imaginable  cases  that  wiU  offer  themsdves  to  the  trustees,  will 
suffideotly  'appear  from  the  drcumstance,  that  the  rule  does  not 
even  direct fy  say,  but  leaves  to  be  inferred,  who  is  to  share,  aa 
Commaader-an^Chlef,  even  when  it  indicates  which  are  .to  be  thet 
sharing  dim$ian$* 

Thus  it.is  admitted  in  the  Minute,  that  General  Hardymaa  aod 
his  division  share  in  the  Nagpore  prise.  But  Nagpore  was.  taken 
by.  General  Doveton  with  a  corps  composed  partly  of  his  owo»  part^ 
of  Colonel  Adam's  Deccan  divisions;  partly  of  twolndependeat  bat*-^ 
talioos  kft  for  the  defence  of  Nagpore ;  partly  of  the  Resident's  escort  ;> 
neither  of  whom  come  strictly  within  the  Treasury  Minute  as  <*  Deo^ 
can  divisions."  General  Hardyman  bekmgs  to  Ixird  Hastings; 
Doveton  to  Sir  %  Hislop.  The  Minute  says,  that  the  latter  is  ta 
share  as  Commander4n-Chief  in  all  captures  by  Deccan  corps.  Yel 
the  Minute  also  says,  that  Lord  Hastings's  detached  biigadier  (Haidy* 
man)  is  specifically  to  share  at  Nagpona !  Now,  which  is  to  have  the^ 
Commander-in-Chiefs  portion  ?  BoUi  cannot  share  as  chie^  lor  that 
wookl  absorb  a  double  sixteenth  from  the  army.  Nm*,  indeed,  could 
they  by  any  device  get  rid  of  the  military  axiom,  that  there  can  be^ 
but  one  chief,  and  no  divisimi  of  supreme  authority  or  of  couseqiieni 
prize.  It  will  not  do  to  divide  the  Nagpoie  booty  into  shares  pro^ 
portionate  to  the  strength  of  the  diviaons,  and  let  each  giveone^six- 
teeathofitsponkMi  toitsownOommandir-in?Chief.  Theve.isnopr^*' 
cedent  for  any  such  fancifiiFpanition ;  and  all  prise  division  proceeda 
iovariaUyiOa  the  hypothesis  of  an  aHoteientto  the  whole^l  the  nhares» 
personally  according  to  ranks ;  by  poll,  so  to  speak,  and  not  by  eorp^ 
m  aeedoBief  troops ;  otherwiset  the  solecism  might  arise,  (gain  this 
particular  ease,)  of  the  superior  oommaoder  getting  a  smaller  shatit 
than  the.  subordinate. 

In  short,  from  the  moment  the  only  salutary  and  easy  principle 
was  departed  from,  of  throwing  the  whole  booty,  from  first  to  last, 
into  om  common  fiiod,  and  apporticming  it,  agpeeably  to  usage^  ac* 
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o6rdkigt0  the'taak  of  pftrtks,  difficulties  favre  taken  places  and  mitet 
nndtiply  at  ereiy  step,  and  every  daj,  to  the  benefit — not  certaidjF 
ofthe'priae  claimanlB.  A  finer  field,  fur  litigation  conld  not  well  be 
imagined,  than  aucih  an  inrolred  case  as  this  prise  question,  all  possi^ 
ble  law  charges  being  pnmded  fi>r  out  of  the  booty,  in  the  first 
ins<nnoe,  whatever  the  amount,  whoever  wins  or  loses  ! 

The  proceedings  of  ^  6th  instant  at  the  Treasury-Board,  we  con-* 
joctitfe  to  have  arisen  out  of  this  infinite  perplexity  in  the  application 
of  the  rule  to  the  facts  and  claims  as  they  developed  themselves  to  the 
tnsBtees.'  Their  Lordships,  in  general  terms,  professed  adherence  to 
their  Minute,  as  approved  by  his  Mi^jesty.  Every  one  present  seema 
Co  have  fek>  it  difficult  to  catch,  vei;y  precisely,  the  object  of  calling 
the  oouniBel  of  all  the  parties'  again  before  the  Board,  instead  of  leaving 
the  trmeiees  to  act  like  judges  in  interpreting  and  applying  the  law.  I^ 
wo«ld  seem  that  tins  law  (the  Treasury- Minute)  cannot  be  intangible 
and  irrevocable,  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  since  the  Board 
who  made  it  are  about  to  reoenaider  it  in  some  form  or  other.  Whether 
that  is  to  be  in  the  shape  of  amendment^  declaration,  addition,  or.  the 
like,  oanaot  yet  be  guessed ;  but  two  thinga  seem  beyon^  doubt  s 
1st,  That  the  law  of  the  5th  February,  as  it  stands,  cannot  be  satis-* 
faetorily  carried  into  effect  by  the  Judges  set  to  execute  it.  2d,  That 
if  any  thing  in  that  law  can  now  be  altered,  every  thing  may  be 
altered  by  ^e  same  plenary  authority.  The  objection  taken,  of  the 
royal  approbaHea  having  been  declared,  must,  if  condusivt,  go  to 
bar  the  minutest  alteration,  as  well  as  the  most  important.  But 
even  iA  jodidal  pioceedings  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  where  the 
la:v  anpposes  the  sovereign  in  propria  personaf  no  consideration  of 
that  tormal  sort  precludes  the  parties  from  moving  a  court  firom  grants 
iaf^  aew^  trials,  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations.  Are  we  thep 
te  consider  the  royal  approval  aifixed  only  as  a  matter  of  regular . 
form,  to  a  measure  not  legislative,  not  judicial,  but  simply  ministerial, 
and  proposed  by  a  department  of  the  executive,  as  concluding  against 
the  Crown  itself  and  its  constitutional  adviseia,  who  are  responsibk^ 
fior  all  its  acts,  even  to  the  affixing  of  the  sign-manual  i  or  sunering.  a 
■waeuro,  subsequently  £ound  erroneous,  to  be  jperMvered  in  for  .the 
sake  of  supposed  consistency,  dignity,  or  the  like?  ^ 

OntheOthcf  January  the  diMQssions  are  to  recommence;  and,  a% 
lar  as  can  be  gathered  finom  the  speeches  of  the  first  Lord  and  of  the 
CfaaAoeifer  of  the  Exchequer,  the  course  taken  will  be,  that  SirT, 
Hislops  counsel  will  prove  to  the  Board  their  light,  under  the.  Board's 
mumU  and  rule,  to  certain  booties,  as  Deocan  army-captuies,  actual 
or  constructive ;  Lord  Hastings's  counsel.  Sir  W.  Keir's^  and  those 
ache  appear  fnr  the  Concaa  aMi  other  independent  corpft,  will  oont^o- 
vert,  if  they  ^,  the  claims  set  up  by  the  Deccan  counsel,  aa4 
establish  req)ectively  their  own  where  they  oan.  The  I'esidue  of  thm 
booty,  comprising,  probably,  every  thing  taken  by  non-military  fuao* 
tienarias,  Krill  Uien  be  a  remainder  fund,  to  be  distributed,  at^e 
royal  pleaainre.  All  this  does  certainly  seem  the  proper  province  of 
the  trueiees  named  to  execute  the  law  of  distribution  jNneviously  laid 
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down  by  the  Treasnry ;  and  the  interpontton  of  the  Board  iMelf  in 
this  stage,  take  it  how  we  wiO,  seems  clearly  to  ^low  ap6wer  of  re- 
vision  as  existing  in  that  Board.  For  the  royal  warrant,  edhotng  in 
course  the  Minute,  contemplates  references  back  frsitti  tha  tmsteeft  t6 
their  Lordships  only  in  disputes  with  the  holders  of  booty  ;  and  when 
the  scheme  of  distribution,  ugteeahhf  to  the  principles  of  the  Mmmi€, 
shall  be  completed,  to  obtain  sanetton  finally  from  hit  Majesty.  The 
impending  proceedings  of  counsel  before  their  Lordships  oertaiafy  do 
not  come  within  either  of  those  characters.  <    ^ 

But  it  is  vain  to  giiess :  a  few  days  will  render  the  wholenattcr 
sdBciently  dear.  For  one  moment  we  cannot  suppose  that  Lord 
Hastings  and  his  Bengal  friends,  after  all  the  suspense,  anxiety^  amcl 
very  severe  disappointment  to  which  a  most  unlooked-for  decision  hai4 
already  exposed  them,  would  have  been  lightly  called  on  by  con- 
siderate and  honourable  public  men,  again  to  subject  tfaonselves  to 
unavailing  toil,  and  to  fruitless  repeated  eadorance  of  so  much  dis^ 
tressing  anxiety  and  suspense.  To  hundreds  of  our  humbler  6ieods 
who  served  in  the  Bengal  divisions,  and  many  of  whom  encountered 
infinite  fatigue  and  danger,  considerable  expense,  and  even  some 
losses,  in  the  various  operations  of  the  campaign  of  1817*18,  the  de- 
cision of  February  1823  was  absolutely  ruinous,  as  well  as  astoanding. 
No  one  was  prepared'  for  such  a  cruel  law ;  and  if  nothing  should 
turn  up  to  their  advaiiiage  out  of  the  revived  discussion,  we  shall  in- 
deed bitterly  regret  their  unavoidable  prolonged  sufferings  from  this 
inconsiderate  rekindling  of  extinguished  hope. 

As  to  the  original  question  between  the  Marqois  and  Sir  T.  Hisiop, 
we  have  never  thought  of  it  hot  in  one  way ;  nor  has  an  inspection  e€ 
all  the  printed  papers  in  the  least  altered  those  sentiiDents,  of  whtdi 
the  '  Calcutta  Joumar  was  the  frequent  vebide,  when,  this  quealion 
was  thoroughly  and  impartially  debated  in  it  some  ytmxs  ago«  Dia* 
cussion  through  the  press  had  then  been  practically  set  free  by  the 
right  feeling  of  the  Governor-General;  and  his  Lordslap  did  not 
claim  exemption  for  matters  in  which  he  was  personally  and  nearly 
concern^ ^  both  in  his  public  and  private  capad^. 

The  dispute  seems,  to  our  comprehension,  to  lie  within  a  very  small 
compass.  It  is  admitted  by  Sir  Thomas  Hisiop,  that  Iran  the  tiitte 
of  his  passing  the  limits  of  h»  own  (Madras)  Presidency,  and  entering  . 
the  Deccan,  down  to  the  dissdution  of  that  army  in  Msjrch^  he  did  re* 
edve  and  obey  certain  regular  orders  and  instructions  for  his  guidance 
in  military  operations  from  the  Marquis  of  Hasdngs.  •  Bttt  the  parties 
go  to  issue  on  the  question :  Were  these  the  atden  of  the  Governor- 
General  or  Commander-in-Chief? 

If  Loird  Hastings  had  a  right  to  issue  military  orders^  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to  Sir  T.  Hiislep;  and  if  Lord  Hastj^ags  sA  the  lime 
was  situated  in  a  capacity  so  to  do,  then  issae  must  be  joined  on 
the  quality  of  the  orders  themselves. 

So,  if  Sir  T.  Hisiop  had  no  right  or  privilege  warranting  his  re- 
sistance to  orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief;  and  if  he  was  in  a 
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poBitioom*  CAPACITY  to  be  so  ordered,  then  the  issue  is  joined  on  the 
nature  of  the  orders* 

Loid  Hastings  had  a  riomt  to  give  orders  to  Sir  T.  Hislop :  Ist, 
As  Ab  flaperier  oftcer,  viMprimdfacie^  He  was  a  General,  and  the 
olfaer  QB^  a  iientenant^General.  2d,  Primd  facie,  as  holding  the 
consHusnoaof  CoOiinander-in-Chief  of  a//  the  King's  and  Company's 
^DToes  in  In^ ;  while  the  other  was  only  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  0(Mnpa«y*s  tmops  en  the  coast  of  CoromandeL  3dy  Specially^ 
he  had  the  right,  in  virtue  of  the  commission  under  which  both  of 
iJ^ns.  acted i  vtsr.,  ^  letter  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  10th  May 
1817  to  Sif  Thomas  Hislop,  to  which  they  attach  the  Govermr- 
GsDeral'e  minute  of  the  same  date,  to  explain  and  guide  where  their 
kUer  might  be  doabtfuK 

By  thne  documents  it  appeam,  that  the  Supreme  Council,  fearing 
dBediepaAes  with  some  of  the  Mahratta.  powers  might  end  in  war,  and 
desiring  to  crush  the  Pindarees,  withdrew  Sir  T.  Hislop  from  his  own 
command  ^n  chief)  at  Madras,  invested  him  with  political  authority 
ever  di  the  fuadloaaiies  in  the  Deccan,  and  with  the  chief  command 
of  ati  the  forces  in  the  Deccan,  subject  only  to  the  control,  in  political 
arraagements,  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  or  Governor- 
General  singly,  (who  was  proceeding  to  the  seat  of  negotiation  and 
and  areBtual  war^  and  '*  subject,  eventually,  in  the  conduct  of 
operations  in  the  field,  to  (he  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India."* 

The  political  control  here  pointed  out,  was  positive  and  immediate, 
to  follow  the  assumpdon  by  Sir  T,  Hislop,  on  crossing  the  frontier, 
of  political  power  over  the  negotiations  already  pending.  His  subjec- 
tion, however,  to  a  military  superior. was  to  depend  on  contingent 
**  evenu."  To  what  did  '<  eventually'"  reler  ?  Not  to  the  «  event " 
of  the  two  Generals  coining  into  contact,  or  effiectii^  an  actual  junc* 
tion  in  the  field ;  for  there  needed  no  special  commission  or  authority 
to  put  die  junior  under  the  senior  in  such  .a  case, — a  thing  of  course. 
The  pearenikesn  in  Lord  Hastings's  minute  explains  the  meaning  to 
be,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  die  *^  event '  of  war  taking  place, 
aM^  tte  military  superior  choosinff  to  interpose.  What  other  imagin* 
able  ifftM^retation  can  be  affixed  ? 

Wa%  then,  Lofd  Hastings  in  a  capacity  so. to  interpose  as 
Cemnaandet^in-Chief  ?  He  wms  in  a  condition  to  exercise  these  his 
r^ghlss 

K  Beehase  Sir  Thonas  Hislop  wasowtof  the  limits  ^  his  imn  im- 

■  I  ■  *   ...      .        • '.  .i' —  ■     ■      -      J  •     -    ■    ■  ■ 

*  The  ejiact  words  of  the  GoTemor-GeneraVs  inifiutc  annexed  to,  as  a  key 
to  this  letter,  are,  *'  tHst  the  Commander-in-Cbier  of  the  army  of  Madras 
iboilld  be  Requested  td  assums  tba  comaMURl  of  all  the  forces  in  the  0Bcean, 
sad  Strict  their  operatkms,. and  the  general  coarse  of  any  political  arrange* 
nents  with  which  they  mav  be  connected,  under  |he  sole  and  exclusive  au- 
thority «Dd  instructions  of  the  Governor-General  or  Goveruof-Gen^ral  in 
CoQocfl ;  oy'i^entually'(with  regard  to  military  aperations)  of  the  Com- 
Bsader-in-Chicf  in  India." 
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mediate'  praeidentiml  JBuperiori,  flEnd  d#ed  oltodieiice  ooiy  to  tbe'GcH^ 
vernor-Genertd  and  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 

2.  Because  this  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  inrested  with  eon- 
trolling  plenary  powen,  civil  and  military,  by  his  Qovernmant,  had 
quitted  his  seat  of  government,  and  proceeded  to  the  field,  expressly  to. 
assame  the  general  direction  of  poUUcs  and  war. 

3.  Becanse,  in  the  conrse  of  the  serrice,  he  not  only  did  direct  all 
tlie  important  *  movements  of  the  troope  that  came  m  £fom  the  south* 
trader  Sir  T.  Hislop,  and  from  the  west,  under  Sir  W.  Keir ;  but  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Bengal  troops,  and  proceeded  to  the  seat  of 
war,  to  effectuate  the  general  combination,  and  compleie  the  general 
co-operation  for  the  common  objects  of  the  campaign. 

In  opposition  to  these  rights,  and  this  suitaUe  capacity  of  Loid. 
Hastings  io  exercise  them,  can  it  be  shown  that  Sir  T.  Hislop  had 
any  rights  or  privileges  of  exemption  from  the  orders  of  his- 
superior  ? 

1.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  junior  officer. 

2.  Lord  Hastings  was  Commander«in-Chief  of  all  India  by  hit 
commission. 

3.  Sir  Thomaa's  whole  audiority  and  office,  while  in  the  Decean, 
rested  on  the  commission  of  May  1817,  placing  him  under  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India  '^  eventualif^."  ■  Whatever  Sir  T.  might 
think  the  just  interpretatbn  of  this  woid,  it  soffioea  that  his  superior 
interpreted  it  differently,  and  issued  orders  on  the  strength  of  that« 
In.  niilitary  affiaira,  jiinion  must  yield  in  such  things  to  seniors,  leav- 
ing to  their  common  superiors  to  decide  afterwards  between  them. 

But  was  Sir  T.  Hislop  in  a  etxpacity  to  receive  and  obey  military 
drders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief?    He  was  so. 

1.  Because  he  was  out  of  the  Umits  of  his  own  presidency,  withinr 
which  alone  he  could  claim  exemption  from  the  orders  of  the  Ct^tk- 
Qiander-tn-Chief  in  India. 

2.  Because  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  corpt  d^arm^ia  the  fidd,  and 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  grand  army  aikd-  the'Qtiaerat  corps,  in' 
the  objects  of  their  combined  movements. 

-  3.  Because  he  was  reatonably  neur,  in  a  geographical  sense,  and 
bondjide,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  whele-^their  several  ex-. 
tremes  in  contact,  and  their  head^quarters  in  constant  QDosibuokatlon 
irith  a  post-office  even  established  between  them. 

If,  then,  Lord  Hastings  had  the  right,  sjid  was  in  a  CAPACiitr* 
to  issue  orders  as'  Commander-in-Chief  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop^  i^  le* 
mams  only  to  aee  what  was  the  nature,  what  the  quality^  of  theordei; 
ond  directions,  which  it  is  admitted  he  was  constantly  giving  to  the 
i)eccau  commander. 

These  oiders  may  be  viewed  in  relation  to  their  substavcr  and 
to  their  PORM. 

*  1.  As  to  their  substance  :  let  any  impartial  person  read  the 
Marquises  orders  and  correspondence  with  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  re- 
plies  of  the  latter ;  he  will  see,  that  from  thff  firs^,  a  complete  and 
perfect  scheme  of  operations  was  drawn  out  in  minute  detail  by  the 
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MtMfmhi Iho giii4«BO0 of  tki Geiieral;  in  vthkk Iht comUoation 
of  the  whde  for  one  common  end^  and  tbeir  oonoeotraiion  towards 
one  fiicusy  ia  the  thing  aimed  at.  He  will  find  the  part  to  be  played 
'if  every  diYision  of  ^th  Armies  indicated,  and  alterations  eiyoined» 
even  in  strength  and  composition  of  Deccan  corps  and  brigades ;  an^ 
be  MU  observe  too,  bow,  when  the  scientific  game  began*  each  piece 
moved  into  its  proper  place,  and  all  proceeded  harmoniously  as  dl^ 
opeeted.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  as  military  co-operation  has  been 
denied,  that  General  Marshall,  with  Lord  Hastings's  left  wing,  was 
4hA  pivot  on  which  all  Sir  T.  Hisldp's,  Sir  J.  Malcolm's,  and  Colonel 
Adam's  movements  hinged ;  while  Colonel  Philpots's,  M^ior  Cum^ 
ming's,  and  General,  Brown's  several  detachments  from  Lord  Hastings's 
centre  divison,  kept  the  flying  enemy  from  escaping  to  the  north  out 
of  the  mouths  ot  the  punuers.  He  will  find,  besides.  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop's  own  personal  staff  and  those  of  bis  brigadiers,  and  indeed,  tau 
note  staff  appointments  and  commands  reported,  confirmed,  and  put  in 
general  orders  by  Lord  Hastings.'^  He  will  observe  his  li>rdship  au- 
thorising Sir  T.  Hislop  to  try  persons  by  court-martial,  and  infliot 
capital  punishment,  a  function  which  never  could  appertain  to  the 
(dvil  office  of  GovernoriGeneral  He  will  see  Lord  Hastings,  on  the  supr 
posed  death  of  Sir  Thomas,  directly  oorresponding;  with  and  itistructr 
ing.  in  a  general  order,  each  of  the  Lieutenant-Generals*  divisionary 
^commanders  to  report  directly  to  his  Lordship,  instead  of  keeping  up 
4he  nominal  Deccan  command  as  a  separltte  thing.  He  will  see  Lord 
Hastings  memberiog  and  dismembering  the  Deccan  divisions,  Ut  plear 
sore  ;  ordering  back  Sir  Thos.  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbuddah,  whicfi  he 
.crossed  in  alarm  at  the  Nagpore  explosion,  to  the  ii^jury  of  his  Lordn 
ship's  combinations ;  orderiog  Sir  W<  Km  to  join,  and  disjoin,  and 
jejoin  Sir  Thomas;  ordering  back  General  Smith  to  Poonah,  and 
tsJui^  lum  from  under  Sir  llbomas  to  place  him  under  Mr*  Elphin*- 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more ;  such  things  speak  for  themselves. 
.The^  lue  ^eftntbUy  sind  iridefeasibly  military  orders  abd  acts,  that 
can  emanate  only  from  a  military  commander,  not  a  civil  govecnon. 
Lord  Minto  accompanied  the  army  to  Java ;  but  does  any  one  sup- 
j)oee  the  Commander-in-Ciiief  suffered  Ids  Lordship  to  give  a  single 
instruction  u»  detail  for  the  opesations  ? 

■  ■■ ■  .1  ■        ■        ■  »  .       ■  I,,         .  .         .1,.  ■!>  .....         ■         4 

^  According  to  the  coiitthotioii^aTid  practice  of  the  Indian  QoTernment,  we 
•fe  told  ftoaafood  authority  temporary  ttalT  imiidc4  ft>r  field  senrice  are  ap^ 
proved  by  the  Coaimauder-io-Cbief  only.  Tbe  Government  does  not  iateor 
icre.  wiih  any  but  regular  and  superior  staff  of  the  establishnieut. 

11  One  whimsical  effect  of  the  Treasury  Minute,  is,  to  give  Sir  T.  Hislop  the 
lion's  share,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  of  the  booty  taken  hfy  General  Sotith 
as  PooDah  t  !  Sir  T.  Hislop  bad  no  moiw  todu  with  that  capture  than  the  man 
in  the  moon !  For  Genend  Smith  was  espreisly  taken  firom  nnder  Sir  X. 
Hislop  on  th^l  4th  NovemUcr^  and  Sir  T.  Hislop  had  no  respon&ibility*-no  share 
whatever  in  his  proceeding.  It  was  this  attempt  of  the  Deccan  army  to  seize 
Sir  Lionel  Smith's  priite  as  theirs,  which  first  gave  rise  to  these  disputes,  and 
eomptUM  lord  Hasthun  to  prodalm  the  principle  of  a  general  division  as 
lb«QQ|y«qfti>eftS0duicuhalu¥Jt.  .       ^  ^  .  . 
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2.  As  to  form:  it  is  oljjected,  thattbese  orders  aad  instraetiOTid. 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  essential  qualities,  were,  in  fact> 
civil,  because  reccnrded  and  occasbnally  passing  through  the  civil,  or 
quasi  civil  channels,  of  the  Govemor-Generars  secretaries  in  the 
political  and  military  departments. 

But  even  if  there  were  this  defect  in  point  of  form,'  that  ooold  not 
destroy  the  essential  quality  of  the  orders  themselves ;  and  the  weif^ 
that  is  attached  to  this  circumstance  arises  from  non-advertmee  to 
local  facts  and  considerations. 

In  the  Correspondence,  all  of  Lord  Hastings's  important  letters  to 
Sir  Thomas,  and  to  other  commanders,  appear  to  be  written  in  (nigi- 
nal  by  himself,  and  signed  by  him  without  any  adjunct  to  Im  name, 
signifying  from  which  capacity  they  emanated. 
'  Sir  T.  Hislop,  like  the  Marquis,  held  a  double  commission,  politi*- 
cal  and  military.  The  military  operations  of  this  war,  with  so  many 
powers  and  chiefs,  sometimes  for,  sometimes  against  us,  depended  so 
generally  on  political  contingency,  that  the  orders  signified  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  were  of  necessity  a  mixture  of  manoeuvres  and 
politics.  With  such  a  double  and  heavy  burden  on  his  shoulders, 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  could  not  if  be  would,  and  would  not  if  he 
could,  Have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  distinct  and  separate  letters, 
splitting  the  military  and  diplomatic"— the  one  to  pass  through  hispoU- 
tical  secretary,  the  other  tlirou^h  his  sta£f  officers.  Those  busy  days 
were  not  the  times  for  such  frivolous  formalities  ;  and  it  may  be  re* 
miurked,  that,  as  there  was  no  precedent  of  any  such  junction  before 
of  ihe  armies  and  head*quarters  and  staff  from  Bengal  and  Madras, 
so  no  provision  constitutionally  existed  for  performing  the  staff  duties 
of  the  united  forces.  The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Bengal  army 
had  no  more  title  to  be  the  channel  of  ihe  general  orders,  issued  to 
the  whole  force,  than  the  Madras  Adjutant-General,  or  the  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  King's  troops,  all  present  on  this  occasion,  with  head- 
-qnarters. 

As  every  letter  of  Lord  Hastings  had  to  be  recorded  and  trans- 
mitted to  Uovemment,  that  duty,  as  well  as  the  multiplying  of  copies, 
naturally  fell  to  tlie  political  or  military  departments  of  the  Governor- 
General's  secretfuies,  preferably  to  the  Adjutant-General's  office ; 
because  the  secretaries  were  sworn  officers  of  Government,  and  the 
state  secrets  mixed  up  with  military  affairs  could  not  with  propriety 
be  recorded  in  the  public  staff  offices,  where  there  was  no  security 
against  their  becoming  divulged,  but  the  discretion  of  the  numerous 
underlings  of  office. 

In  other  respects,  much  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  assert,  on 
all  occasions,  the  commander-in-chiefship  of  Lord  Hastings.  The 
style  of  ''  Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  India^** 
seems  carefully  used  inf  designating  the  few  general  orders  ^blished  in 
the  name  of  the  Governor-General  during  the  war,  and  issued  by  his 
secretaries.  This  was  a  substitution,'  wholly  new,  for  the  former  style 
of  "  Govemor^Geaerair'  simply*  apd  was  advisedly  used,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  with  an  eye  to  the  peculiarity  of  poatipn  between 
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the  two  Commanclen,  which  has  giren  rise  to  this  prize  dispute.  It 
is  remaricable,  by  the  way,  that  on  several  occasions  in  his  own  Dec- 
can  general  orders,  published  in  these  papers,  Sir  T.  Hislop  designated 
Lord  Hastings  as  Governor-General  and  Conimander-in-  Chief  in 
India. 

Aiier  aH,  thareal  test  in  a  matter  of  prize  and  reward,  ought  to  be 
tbis :  with  whom  did  the  responsibility  rest  ?  To  a  certain  degree,  of 
c«Bfw,  «Teiy  connNwderof  a  detached  division,  or  corps  d^arfnee,  had 
Sk  liberal  discretion  ;  but  who  was  answerable  to  his  employers  and  his 
conotry  lor  ^tue  general  plan  and  operations  of  the  campaign  ?  Not 
Sir  T.  Hislop,  so  long  as  he  followed  the  careful  directions  he  regu- 
larly veeeired :  not  the  Governor-General,  who  merely  chalks  out,  as 
Lofd  Wellesley  did  in  1803,  the  itns^  general  idea  of  the  war  :  but 
the  CoEMMAVDEft-m-CuifiF,  who  directed  and  instructed  every  one. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  more  fistal  precedent  to  establish  than  tins,  of 
resCficting  booty  only  to  the  actually  capturing  dividon,  in  a  vast 
Ibree,  composed  of  so  many  parts,  each  of  which  has  its  allotted 
apherelOMtin,  from  which  it  ought  not  to  be  tempted  to  swerve  for 
the  purposes  of  special,  selfish,  and  solitary  advantages  by  seizures. 
€o«imandegB-in*<}hirf,  and  of  corps  cfami^f ,  too,  are  but  men — and 
oAen  poor  men.  However  good  and  self-denying  such  elevated  indi- 
vidnals  may  usually  be,  still,  as  general  rules  should  be  made  on  sound 
generml  principles,  we  cannot  but  think  it  unadvisable  to  increase  the 
temptations  to  which  spirited  commanders  are  already  sufficiently 
liable,  by  encouraging  them  to  accompany  in  person  divisions  ordered 
oo  promisiag  prise  service,  when  they  might  be  better  employed  for 
the  public  gMd  in  remaining  at  a  distance  to  superintend  and  direct. 


SONNET  TO  THE   MOON. 

{m-iUtn  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,) 

Spirit  of  Gtunal  'tis  a  gloriotu  sight, 

While  the  gale  hurtles  tlmragb  our  strainmg  shrouds, 

To  waldi  yon  planet,  as  she  seems  to  fight 

lier  tempest-Uoubled  way  ^midst  warring  clouds. —    ' 

Now  they  rush  past  her,  as  the  surges  white 

Which  burst  in  thunder  on  our  vesseFs  prow ; 

Thmi  on  they  roll,  as  bbck  as  starless  skies 

In  the  hot  tropics ;  or,  all  wildly  rise 

In  waves  like  tliose  whidi  welter  round  us  now.  .  / 

Yet  stil)  aloft  she  bears  her  dittering  crest 
Through  rack  and  thunder-cloud,  as  Vasco's  bark,, 
Which  the  first  silver  fiftrow  here  impressed 
Upon  the  heaving  billows,  vast  and  dark, 
Ileld  on  her  stc^rroy  way,  with  gtory  for  her  mark  ! 

.     QcaNAa^  WTrttrPE. 
Oriadal  HiraU,  Vof.  8.  I 
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This  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  work  that  we  have  seen  of  the 
kind.  The  composition,  various  in  style  and  Talae,  as  must  always 
be  the  case  when  so  many  contribute  to  one  design,  is,  in  genend,  of 
a  very  superior  character,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  And  the  platea 
that  adorn  the  volume  are  in  several  instances  of  ejcquisite  beauty. 
Indeed,  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  book^^riBt  superior  to  t^ 
view  of  Bolton  Abbey,  in  the  present  Literary  Souvenir.  Both  the 
drawing  and  the  eng^raving  do  honour  to  British  art.  We  profess  do 
connoifiseurship,  but,  in  our  estimation,  Boltoa  Abbey  is  the  most 
beautiful  landscape  that  the  pencil  of  our  English  Clande  has  yet 
produced.  The  scene  itself  is  of  unrivalled  beanty.  Sof^  fields  slop- 
ing imperceptibly  to  the  edge  of  a  placid  brook,  that,  now  hidden  by 
tufted  trees,  now  appearing  slightly  between  the  verdure,  and  now 
spreading  its  gentle  waters  to  the  sun,  appears  half  slumbering  on  the 
scene.  A  few  trees  and  bushes  in  the  fore-ground,  the  former 
scarcely  in  full  leaf,  and  therefore  showing  in  a  beautiM  maan^r 
their  knots  aad  branches,  appear  slightly  to  shade  the  spectator  frun 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  he  enjoys  the  loveliness  of  the  liiidsoi^pe. 
Groups  of  catde  lie  here  and  there  upon  the  grass  in  drowsy  tranquiU 
-lity.  Farther  on  is  a  richly  wooded  hill,  over  the  summit  of  which  a 
slender  cataract  dashes  down  in  die  sunshine  like  molten  silver,  and 
we  seem  as  we  look  upon  it  to  hear  the  distant  rushing  of  its  watefs. 
On  the  right,  rising  above  a  small  grove,  appears  the  Abbey  itself, 
looking  bright  and  peaceful  in  the  sun.  Beyond,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  Imdge  thrown  over  the  stream,  and  smoke  curling  up  from  some 
Arcadian  village,  scarcely  discernible  among  the  findings  of  the  hills. 
In  the  back-ground,  light  summer  clouds  stretch  in  long  strips  over 
the  summits  of  lofty  hills,  and  others  of  more  volume  diversify  the 
sky.  This  is  a  mere  Ust  o^  the  elements,  if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves, of  the  landscape,  whose  beauty  arises  from  the  inexpressible 
harmony  with  which  they  are  blended  together.  This  harmony  can- 
not be  represented  1^  words ;  or,  if  it  can,  it  must  be  by  the  words  of 
an  artist- author  like  Mr.  Haslitt,  who  has  the  power  of  painting  in  syl- 
lables. In  Richmond  Hill,  another  engraving  from  a  drawing  by 
Turner,  the  sky  is  rich  even  to  luxuriance,  and  the  eye  is  carried  over 
the  subjacent  f^ain  to  a  great  distance,  llie  beauty  of  a  level  thickly- 
wooded  country,  intersected  by  a  noUe  river,  is  extremdy  well  ex- 
pressed. But  we  think  the  artist  has  not  made  the  decHvity  of  the 
hill  sufficiently  felt.  Perhaps  a  downward  view  £rem  the  side  or 
summit  of  an  eminence  of  moderate  height,  is  never  very  fine  in 
painting,  when  the  back  ground  is  nothing  but  an  interminable  flat. 
The  Lovers'  Quarrel,  by  Rolls,  from  a  drawing  by  Newton,  is  a  very 
fine  engraving.  The  look  of  mortified  affection  with  whidi  the  lady 
returns  the  miniature,  and  the  arch  suppressed  lav^  in  the  face  of  the 
maid,  are  exquiait^lx  depicted.    Perhaps  the  lady  may  appear  a  trifle 
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too  mature,  but  this  is  hardly  a  fault.  The  hero  of  the  piece,  however^ 
is  by  no  means  a  chef-dCceuvre.  Besides  the  appearance  of  foppish- 
liess,  which  is  natural  enough,  there  is  an  air  of  absolute  silliness,  of 
paltry  vanity  abashed,  in  his  countenance,  which  raises  one's  contempt. 
We  cannot  expect  phrenological  exactness  in  erery  engraving ;  but 
a  clever  artist  ought  to  be  aware  that  there  is  no  dignity  in  a  forehead 
speaking  backward  immediately  above  the  eye-brows,  and  taking  re- 
fuge under  the  hair.  A  double  chin,  too,  is  a  sad  ornament  for  a 
lover;  yet  Mr.  Newtpn  has  contrived,  by  making  his  hero  toss  his 
head  iita  perilous  manner,  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  having  one. 
But,  setting  aside  the  gentleman's  visage,  every  thing  in  the  engraving 
is  ejLtremely  good.  The  Kiss,  from  a  design  by  a  Resch,  (after 
the  beautiful  oudine  by  Moses,  taken  from  Goethe's  '  Faust,')  is 
Ukdjf  from  the  val^ect  to  be  a  favourite  with  some  at  least  of  our 
iw^im.  There  are  other  engravings^  however,  of  a  higher  merit 
thus  this :  a0,  ^  The  Riyals,*  from  a  drawing  by  Leslie ;  '  The  For- 
saken*' (the  fiu^e,  however*  a  little  too  young,)  by  Newton ;  and  opicrs, 
wbioh  we  need  jiot  enumerate* 

The  literary  merits  of  t^e  volume  ar^,  z^  we  have  said,  \&ty  great, 
much  greater  than  in  th^  volume  of  last  year.  The  pieces,  too,  are  ge- 
nwally  of  a-mnch  livelier  kind,  and  have  occasionally  a  dash  of  humour. 
Undoutytedly,  ihis  is  much  better  than  those  lamentable  tales  and 
ditties  80  fsshiooaMe  two  or  three  yi^ara  ^o,  and  still  more  in  vogue 
than  ia  desirable.  Not  that  wewpuld  proscribe  all  pathetic  pieces 
vithoQt  exoep(tion ;  ther^  are  two  in  the  present  Souvenir  which  we 
Wttuld  not  willingly  have  loit^th^  ^  Two  Picture^/  and '  The  Proteg6.' 
Our  ab|action  lies  against  such  ,only  as  are  systematically  saddened, 
metely  because  the  writer  considers  it  mu^h  less  vulgar  to  sigh  and 
look  metaaoholy,  than  to  laugh.  The  poetry  of  the  volume,  much 
superior  to  that  contained  Ui  any  work  of  the  kind,  is  generally  pf  a 
pbaaing  cas^  It  has  more  marks  of  diligent  polish! og,  that  is,  of  ge- 
nius, about  it,  than  the  poe^  we  are  i^ccustomed  to  naeet  with  in  perio- 
dicals.  One  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  collection  is,  '  The  Luck  of 
Eden  Hall,'  by  Mr.  Wi&n«  The,  principal  idea  was  undoubtedly 
boraowed  bom  ^  The  Flowed  and  Lpaf '  of  Chau/cer ;  but  in  its  deve- 
v«lopBeafc  Mr*  WiSen  has  displayed  much  playful  ingenuity.  At 
pugii  178,  tbeie.  is  another  vm  pretty  copy  of  verses  by  the  same 
WBler,  entitled  ^  Stanzas  ion  Music*'  There  is  something  extremely 
plea«ng.  in  Miss  Landon's '  Aomeo  ^siA  Juliet.'  Mrs.  Hemans,  a  more 
eaq)erienetd  poetess,  hsa  also  cQptributed  several  charging  pieces. 
The  liteary  Sottvenir  is>  indeed,  indebted  to  both ;  and  the  variety, 
arisiog  from  the  different  tastes  and  talents  of  its  contributors,  consti- 
tutes tor  Ihe  general  reader  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 
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MBDICAL  SERVICE  OF   INDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — ^Your  residence  in  India  must  have  made  yon  thoTongfily  ac- 
quainted with  the  almost  insurmountable  difficnldes  that  the  many,  or 
the  individual  alike,  have  to  encounter,  ere  what  they  deem  **  pi^^ 
ances,"  can  reach  those  in  whose  power  it  lies,  to  redress  them ;  I  mean 
the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors.  If  ^vcral  persons  present  a 
respectful  memorial  they  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  **  Oenerid  OitlefS  ;*^ 
if  an  individual  presents  one  (on  a  subject  perhaps  affecting  the  whole 
body  to  which  he  belongs,  and  who  are  as  much  interested  in  it  as 
himself,)  it  is  either  thrown  aside  idtogether,  or  he  is  regarded  as  a 
troublesome  and  dissatisfied  ''  Individual,"  and  is  fortunate  if  neg- 
lect alone  is  the  consequence  of  his  memorial.  Being  well  awate  tlMtt 
your  very  intelligent  Journal  is  extensively  circulated  amongst  those 
concerned  in  Indian  afiairs,  (especially  the  Directors)  and  will  he  ever 
open  to  temperate  discussion,  I  solicit  the  indulgence  of  being  per- 
mitted through  its  channels  to  state  a  few  facts  and  make  a  few  obser- 
vations, relative  to  the  anomalous  and  neglected  condition  of  the  Me- 
dical Department  of  the  Company's  Army,  on  the  three  Presidencies 
alike  ;  and  I  cannot  entertain  the  mast  dbtant  doubt  that,  should  the 
two  points  I  more  especially  mean  to  touch  upon  be  ever  fi&irly  laid 
before  the  Honourable  Court  for  their  consideration,  that  the  Medical 
Department  would  even  with  the  same  liberality  and  justice  that 
every  other  branch  of  the  army  has,  by  the  late  arrangements. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  hardship  (not  to  say  inconsistency)  of  there 
being  no  higher  permanent  rank  for  the  Company*$  Medical  OftoetB 
than  that  of  Surgeon,  giving  the  rank  of  Captain  onlv  X  yet  three 
higher  grades  are  established,  giving  temvokart  rank,  as  that  of 
Major  to  staff,  and  superintending  Surgeon,  and  the  other  that  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  Members  of  the  Medical  Board ;  which  hold 
good  in  claims  for  prize  money,  choice  of  qnartere,  and  the  usual 
privileges  attaching  to  those  ranks.  In  his  Majesty's  servioe  there  is 
no  retrogradation.  A  King's  Medical  Officer  having  attained  tke 
rank  of  Deputy,  or  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  continues  to  hold  it,  and 
should  tlie  lengdi  of  his  services  entitle  him  to  retire,  he  does  so  as 
matter  of  course,  with  the  pay  attached  to  that  rank.  The  next 
point  that  I  trust  will  some  day  or  another  meet  the  consideiation  of 
the  Honourable  Court,  is  the  very  inadequate  pensions  which  Me* 
dical  Officers  can  retire  upon,  in  comparison  with  their  Military  bee* 
thren.  I  say  very  inadequate,  considering  the  expensive  course  of 
study  necessary  to  form  a  well-educated  Medical  Officer,  and  the 
late  age  at  which  he  lands  in  India,  when  he  cannot  be  leas  than  on 
the  veige  of  three  and  twenty,  whereas  the  Military  Officer  may  not 
be  seventeen.  It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  the  period  of  senriee  is 
only  seventeen  years  for  the  Medical,  while  it  is  two  and  twenty  for 
the  Military  Officer ;  and  this,  on  a  superficial  view,  appears  to  place 
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the  parties  on  a  level.  But  it  w31  not  be  found  so  on  looking  at  what 
actually  takes  place ;  for  no  man  scarc^y  erer  does  retire  upon  Sur- 
geon's pay,  (about  190/.  per  annum.)  Then  comes  the  nextst^: 
Uie  Superintending  Surgeon,  entitling  him  to  300/.  per  annum,  and 
h«re  lies  a  hardship  indeed ;  to  claim  this,  he  must  serve  two  more 
years ;  and  should  he  then  by  unusual  good  fortune,  get  a  seat  in  the 

.  Medical  Board,  he  is  entitled  to  500/.  per  annum,  fiut  here  again^ 
tvfo  more  years*  service  are  required  to  establish  this  claim,  so  that 

..  he  will  have  completed  twenty  one  years'  actual  service  in  India,  and 
tb^  Military  Officer  has  only  twenty  two.  No  such  restriction,  however, 
js  laid  upon  them ;  the  Captain  is  promoted  to  a  Majority  to-morrow, 
and  the  following  day  to  a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy,  upon  the  rank  and 
pay  of  whick  he  can  immediately  retire.  The  very  great  uncertainty 
of  life  in  India,  scarcely  justifies  a  man  in  looking  forward  to  a  seat  in 
the  Board;  the  present  senior  member  of  the  Madras  Medical  Board, 
has  been  between  thirty  and  forty  years  in  the  service,  and  so  had 
the  last  member  that  retired.  The  senior  member  going  out  every 
Iburth  year,  is  an  advantage  not  extended  at  present  to  the  Madras 
Presidency.)  That  the  IViedical  Officer,  from  whom  so  much  is  ex- 
pected, and  whose  duties  in  the  field  especially  (as  I  wdl  know)  are 
80  arduous,  and  often  so  distressing,  (in  the  Msihratta  campaigns  of 
1817,  18,  and  19,  the  casualties  amongst  the  Medical  Officers,  ex- 
ceeded those  of  every  other  branch  of  the  army)  should  have  the 
loaves  and  fishes  dealt  out  to  him  so  sparin^y  in  reward,  is  much  to 
be  regretted  ;  however,  1  cannot  think  that  our  Honourable  Masters 
will  £Nget  us  much  longer  (although  a  memorial  of  the  same  purport 
as  this  ptiper  was  lately  rejected,)  and  1  feel  assured  we  have  much 
to  hope  for  from  their  justice  and  liberality,  which,  I  believe,  it  is 
their  wish  to  deal  out  with  an  even  hand  to  all  their  servants.  1  be- 
heve  we  are  precisely,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  same  footing  that  we  were 
in  1796  or  94,  and  in  that  respect  stand  alone. 

Am  the  above  remarks  and  sentiments  are,  I  may  venture  to  assert, 
nofcthoseof  myself  alone,  but  the  whole  Medical  Body,  I  am  sure  the 
insertion  of  this  paper  in  your  *■  Herald,'  will  be  a  great  favour,  (and, 
perhaps,  a  benefit,)  confemd  on  them,  as  well  as  your  servant, 

CiiinuTiGrs. 
Campy  Secundrabad,  JprilSthy  1825. 


GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP  OF   BRITISH    INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir,— When  power  is  used  only  to  be  abjused ;  when  honesty 
meets  with  reprobation,  and  villany  is  sheltered  by  authority ;  when 
sanguinary  measures  are  adopted  to  suppress  the  murmurs  of  the 
appresMedf  and  the  wailings  of  the  widow  and  orphan  are  alike  dis- 
regarded,— the  affections  of  the  governed  must  speedily  be  alienated ; 
distrust  and  hatred  will  take  place  of  loyalty  and  respect;  and  even 
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8uhmis$i<m  will  cease  to  be  practifled,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  freed  fiom 
the  influence  of  compuUion* 

The  public  attention  has  of  late  been  attracted,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  to  the  state  of  a&ira  in  our  East  India  possessions ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  *  OoTemor-General'  has  in  consequence  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  single  out  for  ani- 
madversion any  particular  act  of  my  Lord  Amherst's  goremmeht  We 
see  numerous  failures  crowded  into  a  short  administration ;  ktid 
although  results  of  a  nature  so  uniformly  di$astrou$  do  justify  the 
supposition  of  a  wilful  mismanagement ,  yet  the  British  nation,  to  If 
scorning  to  retaliate,  will  not  at  once  proceed  to  his  Lordship*s  ecm- 
demnation^  but,  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  mercy,  will  rather  suspend 
even  their  censure  of  an  individual,  waiting  with  patience,  in  the 
fervent  wish  that  some  explanation  may  be  produced,  calculated  at 
least  to  palliate  the  apparent  criminality  of  his  proceedings.  His 
Ix>rd6hip  may  derive  profitable  instruction  firom  the  humanity  which 
has  thus  been  extended  towards  himself ;  and  the  example  may  not 
prove  unworthy  of  his  own  particular  imitation. 

But  the  task  of  defending  the  public  measures  of  my  Lord  Am- 
herst, (for  his  private  persecutions  he  may  be  made  to  answer  per- 
sonally hereafter,)  must  devolve  on  those  whose  sagacity  enabled 
them  to  predict  the  peculiar  fitness  of  his  Lordship  for  so  exalted  an 
appointment.  Such  prescience  may  go  nigh  to  worit  a  miracle,  and 
truly,  for  the  successful  defence  of  such  a  career,  the  aid  of  super* 
natural  agency  may  be  requisite. 

Private  accounts  from  Bengal  agree  in  repres^hting  imbedfity  as 
ch^racterisdc  of  their  ruler;  but  surely,  then,  he  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  revel  unrestrained,  and  perpetuate  his  ragaries  by  a 
persevering  obstinacy.  I  would  deny  him  the  right  of  claiming  ex- 
emption from  the  penalties  of  error.  But  if  my  Lord  Amherst  be  only 
a  weak  man^  (and  some  may  take  this  to  be  the  head  and  front  of 
his  offending,)  the  evil  can  and  ought  to  be  remedied,  by  his  imme- 
diate recall  from  a  situation,  the  affaiiB  of  whieh  he  has  afibrded  such 
frequent  and  lamentable  proo&  of  his  incapacity  to  adniinister.  Yet, 
as  we  cannot  expect  reparation  for  the  past,  so  we  can  never  cease  to 
lament  that  the  Governor-Generalship  of  British  India,  a  poet  of  such 
distinguished  elevation,  of  such  vast  responsibility  and  trust,  sh&uld 
originally  have  been  conferred  upon  an  individttal  already  signalised 
by  a. failure,  and  who  presented  himself  as  candidate  for  tbe  office 
distinguisfied,  alone,  by  the  ill  success  which  had  attended  the  only 
previous  public  act  of  his  life. 

IK8P£CT0R, 
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WBSTMmS'rBR   RBV1£W  ON  THB   STATB  OF 
BRITISH    INDIA. 

Th£  last  Number  of  the  '  WestmioBter  Review*  oontaios  an  article 
oo  the  state  of  British  lBdia»  the  whole  of  which  we  reconnnend  to 
the  especial  attention  of  our  readers  in  England ,  to  whom  that 
work  is  equally  accessible  with  our  own :  and  Uiese  we  shall  lea?e  to 
make  their  own  reflections  on  the  subject  There  are  so  many  ob- 
stacles, however,  to  the  rapid  and  extensive  circulation  of  the  best 
works  in  our  distant  dependencies,  that  this  excellent  article,  if  con- 
fined to  the  pages  of  the  Journal  in  which  it  originally  appeared, 
would  not  be  seen  by  thousands  there,  to  whom  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  its  truths  should  reach.  The  old  established  news- 
papers of  England  that  reach  the  colonies,  are  too  much  occupied 
with  the  fleeting  matters  of  the  day  to  give  even  a  colnmn  to  the 
further  extension  of  truth  found  in  a  review ;  and  the  newspapers  of 
the  colonies  themselves,  at  least  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  to  which 
the  article  in  question  more  especially  relates,  dare  not,  if  they  would, 
republish  any  portion  of  it  that  might  be  offensive  to  their  rulers,  as 
banishment  and  ruin  would  be  the  immediate  reward  of  such  un- 
pardonable insolence ! 

These  considerations  hare  induced  us  to  transfer  some  of  the  prin* 
vipal  passages  of  the  Review  to  the  pages  of  the  '  Oriadtal  Herald>' 
as  by.  that  means  the  benevolent  and  pubHc-spirited  ol^ect  of  th^ 
writer  will  be  most  effectually  obtained,  by  having  his  sentiments 
submitted  to  thousands  in  the  East,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  which 
this  work  now  penetrates ;  and  we  ^all  have  our  reward  in  the  plea- 
sure of  being  instruments!  to  the  further  spread  of  truths  and  sentir 
lAenta  in  which  we  fuHy  concur.  Notwitostaoding  our  extracts  are 
copious,  there  will  be  much  remaining  in  die  article  itself  to  re^ 
commend  the  perusal  of  the  wh<^e  to  those  readers  to  whom  the 
original  work  is  accessible.  We  give  the  paragraphs  in  consecutive 
order ;  and  though  many  intermediate  sentences  are  omitted,  the  con- 
nexion is  sufficiently  preserved  to  leave  the  powerful  reasoning  of  tb^ 
whole  unimpaired. 

la  Ittdia,  as  ervery  wfiSfe  else,  fPoUicity  is  the  only  security  afainst  mis^ 
nile,  the  only  guarantee  for  ^ood  govemment.  The  press  is  the  most 
iaiporumt  organ  of  publicity ;  it  is  the  organ  by  which  appeals  are  made  to 
all  space  and  all  time.  It  is  the  witness  which  brings  home  dl  evidence  tb 
Ike  great  tribunal  of  publtc  opinion.  It  has  a  voice,  or  ought  to  hfeM^  a 
voiesi  for  the  many  as  well  as  for  the  few ;  for  the  few  as  well  as  forthi^ 
taany.  Its  touchstone  is  the  well-being  of  socie^.  No  honest  asaa  can 
wish  to  stifle  its  decrees.  A  wise  man  wouM  seek  to  array  them  in  aH 
tKNMible  authority.  The  sympathy,'  the  sanction,  of  the  many  gives  th^ 
nighest  conceivahle  influence  to  the  fow :  the  influence  of  wisdom,  and  viK 
tue,  and  power  combined— ^n  influence  always  eiBcient  and  irrpsistible. 

The  remoteness  of  the  Indian  Government  from  the  control  of  the  British 
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public,  makes  it  most  important  that  opinion  there  should  have  its  fullest 
mfluence,  and  that  every  ctiannel  should  be  opened  through  which  it  can 
make  itself  heard.  •  The  universal  law,  that  tlie  violence  wluch  finds  vent 
is  \esa  dangerous  than  the  violence  which  is  repressed,  has  no  exception  in 
British  India.  In  all  tliose  epochs  of  the  annals  of  the  res  gestae  Anglomni 
in  that  country,  w|ien .  insubordiqation,  and  excess,  feuds,  and  mutinies 
raged,  the  press  was  fettered  and  voiceless.  During  the  brief  periods,  few 
and  far  between,  when  the  press  was  permitted  to  speak  out  and  do.ite 
natural  duty,  as  the  sentinel  and  watchman  of  the  Governnventy  appmiogk 
of  danger,  and  watching  over  abuse,  domestic  peace  prevailed.  On  tb^ 
other  hand,  all  the  menacing  intestine  shocks  that  have  put  our  power  in 
India  to  extreme  hazard,  have  occurred  under  tlie  strictest  censorship  or 
restraint  on  the  press.  But  it  is  not  only  on  British  misdeeds  that  a  free 
press  would  operate  beneficially,  it  would  root  out  those  Indian  supersti- 
tions and  cruelties  whose  records  fill  the  mind  with  shuddering  horror.  The 
Native  press  had  already  begun,  when  it  received  its  death-blow  from  the 
Governor-General  Adam,  and  Judge  Macnaghten,  names  thus  saved  from 
natural  oblivion,  to  discuss  many  of  the  questions  of  Hindoo  faith  and 
practice ;  and  the  discussion  would  have  done  more  tlian  all  the  power  of 
legislation,  to  check  the  monstrous  observances  of  ignorant  and  l]Nenighted 
India.  Was  it  nothing  for  civilization,  was  it  nothing  for  Christianity,  to 
have  engaged  the  natives  of  India  quietly  and  temperately  to  reason  ou  the 
subject  of  their  errors  ?  Would  the  bumings  of  widows  on  their  husbands* 
funeral  pile,  the  drownings  of  the  sick  and  the  aged  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  the  crushtngs  of  Juggernaut's  car,  have  remained  unchecked  b)' 
better  and  sounder  views  of  right  and  wrong  ?  Or  is  it  not  to  be  feared, 
a/ier  alL  tliiil  (Irspoit<ivn  diooses  to  keep  its  subjects  unenlightened  and  un- 
im proved!^  in  ofdtT  to  insike  them  the  more  ready  and  the  less  inquiring  ser- 
vants of  misruk,  whether  as  instruments  or  victims? 

Tlie  definition  of  the  crimes  which  shall  be  considered  as  warranting  the 
deiirivation  of  ii  license,  i:;  worthy,  however,  of  l>eing  recorded,  if  it  were 
only  to  rei^isler  th^  h^urtless  insult  which  follows  them,  that  they  *' impose 
7Uf  ir/iatamt"  rrsittainis  ou  the  publications  of  matters  of  general  interest, /)^c^• 
vided  they  are  conducted  witn  tlie  temper  and  decorum  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  expect  from  them,  living  under  its  protection ;  neither 
do  they  preclude  individuals  from  offering,  in  a  tempierate  and  decorous 
manner,  through  the  public  newspapers  or  other  periodical  works,  tkeir  own 
views  and  sentiments  relative  to  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity.'* We  will  five  the  ordinance  entire^-^an  ordinance  which  obtained 
its  fiist  official  sanction  from  a  Judge  sitting  alone  on  the  bench  in  the  very 
Court  appointed  to  protect  the  people  of  India  from  the  oppressions  of 
British  misrule  ;  an  ordinance  which  gave  the  Government  a  Icgul  authority 
to  crush,  summarily,  and  without  form  or  trial,  any  person  deteifliifi^  or 
disposed  to  utter  a  truth  unpalatable  to  power. 

Upon  this  follows  a  ''  regulation ''  prohibiting  tlie  p%>ssession|  and  de- 
creeiog  the  confiscation,  of  types  or  printing-presses  held  without  a  licente, 
and  at  the  same  time  autliorismg  the  Governor-General  rn  Conqcil  to  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  any  work  whatsoever.  .  And  tlius,  by  asins^e  eiMct* 
ment,  and  without  tlie  slightest  reference  either  to  the  East  India  Company 
or  the  British  Government,  a  temporary  Governor-General,  an  ephemeral 
ItKum^enens,  aided  and  abetted  by  an  ephemeral  and  tempoiiary  Chie^ 
Justice,  during  an  accidental  absence  of  every  other  Judge,  has  ventured  to 
put  the  press  of  British  India  in  a  situation  as  degraded  as  the  press  of  Spain 
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umler  FenUnaod  the  Ingrate,  or  that  of  Russia  uoder  Alexander  the  Mag- 
nammous. 

It  is  perfectly  cleat  to  us,  that  this  notable  piece  of  legislation,  which 
sacrifices  the  best  security  for  well-being  and  good  government  of  many, 
many  millions  of  individuals,  had  its  origin  solely  in  spite  against  one.  And 
is  It  not  intolerable,  even  supposing  M)r.  Buckingham's  conduct  to  have 
been  as^bftd  as  his  enemies  would  fain  make  it,  is  it  not  monstrous  that  the 
whole  popultttion  of  Tndia  should  be  insulted  and  degraded,  in  order  to 
enable  a  fugitive  Governor-General  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  a  banished 
EngBsliman,— -on  an  Endisman  whom  he  had  already  visited  with  persecu- 
tion in  «veJiY  possible  shape?  Such  short-sighted  rulers  as  these  would 
extinguish  the  sun  because  be  had  scorphed  a  flower ;  they  would  shut  up 
the  water-sources  of  heaven,  because  a  fly  had  been  drowned  in  the  lain. 

In  India,  where  free  discussion  has  been  deprecated  and  decried  as 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  Government  and  to  the  well-being  of  tlie 
people,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see  an  ap|>eal  made  to  it  by  its  most  in- 
veterate enemies.  Mr.  Adam,  ill  satisfied  with  the  eulogies,  wliich  roll  in 
an  almost  unvarying  course  towards  every  man,  and  every  thing,  which  is 
associated  with  rule  and  with  power,  looked  round  for  something  of  purer 
and  brighter  fame,  and  asked  applause  from  that  very  public  whose  voicp 
he  bad  stifled,  whose  opinions  ne  had  scorned,  whose  sanction  he  dared 
not  anticipate.  And  this  exhibition  of  himself  and  his  measures,  grotesquely 
arrayed  in  the  dogmatism  of  self-applause,  yet  betraying  his  own  weakness 
and  dissatisfaction,  is  a  most  amusmg  and  instrucUve  one.  This  "  state- 
ment of  facts,  connected  with  the  removal  from  India  of  Mr.  Buckingham," 
dbplays  idl  the  pompous  indolence  of  irresponsible  power,  curiously  blended 
witn  the  timidity  of  conscious  feebleness  and  error.  lie  assumes,  that  to 
differ  with  Government,  to  express  an  opinion  in  dissent  fiom  its  measures, 
is  in  itself  a  crime,  and  then  deals  round  him  his  unqualified  vituperations 
against  the  criminals.  Mr.  Adam  should  have  published  no  "  statement  of 
facts."  A  single  "  sic  volo  "  would  have  been  more  emphatic, — a  "  sic 
jubeo "  more  argumentative ;  and  he  might  have  stored  up  the  rest  of  the 
apothegm  for  future  use. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  get  at  the  rationale  of  despotism,  and  to  listen 
to  its  exposure  from  its  own  lips.  We  recommend  3lr.  Adam's  "  state- 
ment "  to  the  perusal  of  those  for  whom  it  was  not  intended ;  we  solicit  the 
serious  consideration  o^  the  many  for  tliat  which  was  meant  only  for  the 
admiration  of  the  few.  Let  them  study  the  logic  of  power ;  its  hollow  pre- 
tensions to  meekness  and  wisdom  and  virtue ;  its  tremendous  drafb  on 
public  confidence  or  public  credulity ;  its  pride,  that  apes  humility ;  its 
cruelty  and  injustice,  which  take  the  name  of  expediency.  T.et  them  see 
how  a  weak  reason,  supported  by  authoriU',  is  made  to  cnish  a  strong  one 
which  eman&tes  flrom  a  popular  source.  Let  them  mark  how  arbitrary  will 
can  trample  truth,  intellect,  and  integrity  into  the  dust ;  and  out  of  all  that 
is  passed  and  all  that  is  passing,  mankind  will  assuredly  learn  at  last,  that 
irresponsible  sway  b  a  curse  alike  to  those  who  are  subjected  to  it  and  to 
those  who  wield  it ;  and  that  there  is  no  security  against  misrule,  but  in  the 
scrutibizittg  ever*exerted  activity  of  public  opinion. 

What  are  we  to  think, — what  dare  we  think,  of  judges  any  where,  who 
avow  their  dislike  to  be  subjected  to  the  commentaries  and  criticisms  of  the 
people,  and  shelter  their  ofKcial  acts  from  discussion,  under  the  shallow  pre- 
text of  keeping  up  their  dignity  ?  dignity,  forsooth,  that  can  be  bolstered  up 
^  8P*8tpni»  *^  silencing !  Yet,  let  us  not  wonder  at  the  Company's  ser- 
vants ^win^  this  criminal  weakness,  with  such  an  example  before  them  as 
that  of  the  XS/5'1  Judges,  wholly  independent  of  the  Company  or  its  local 
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Govtrnment,  who  hare  not  scrupled  to  accept  and  profit,  (br  years  back,  hy 
a  distinct  protection  and  guarantee  against  all  disagre^^le  comments  on 
their  public  acts.  It  is  fitting  that  this  most  base  amd  in&mous  of  all  the 
many  base  and  infamous  denls  of  English  courdy  judges,  should  be  well 
and  distinctly  made  known  to  all  England,  and  it  shall  not  be  our  fault  if 
these  good  deeds  be  longer  hid  under  a  bushel. 

To  add  to  the  indienation  every  honest  free  man  ought  to  feel  at  such 
meanness  of  vaunted  Engli^  Judges,  and,  as  if  to  complete  the  self-degra- 
dation of  this  royal  tribunal,  expressly  set  up  to  protect  the  people  against 
the  despotism  of  the  Governments,  the  Court,  it  appears,  notwitlistandinjg; 
all  the  declamations  of  those  natives  and  half-castes,  who  thus  lost  their 
undisputed  privilege  of  free  printing,  did  stoop  then  and  there,  to  give 
Mr.  Adam's  edicts  that  force  of  formal  law  which,  theretofore,  had  been 
wanting  to  make  the  crushing  of  the  press,  and  ruin  of  its  laborious  and 
honest  conductors,  effectual.  And  this  is  not  mere  empty  threat  for  ah 
editor :  Mr.  Fair  has  just  been  transported  without  trial,  by  Governor 
Elphinstone,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Justice  Chambers,  for  supposed  reflec- 
tions on  his  judicial  conduct. 

In  this  state  is  the  press  in  India,  and  this  illegal  and  nn-English  edict, 
we  blush  to  speak  it,  has  subsequently  been  solemnly  confirmed,  as  being 
Twt  contrary  to  English  law,  by  a  picked  Privy  Council,  sitting  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  as  VLJudiciai,  not  a  political  hodird.  How  far  it  merited 
that  character,  may  be  guessed  by  the  fact,  that  of  sixteen  members  present, 
four  were  cabinet  ministers,  including  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
who  had  already  prejudged  and  approved  the  case ;  four  members  of  the 
same  Board,  the  two  Crown  lawyers,  the  Chancellor,  Deputy  Gifford,  the 
three  Chief  Justices,  a  Civilian,  and  a  retired  Indian  Judge,  who  had  for- 
merly submitted  to  the  shelter  of  protection  against  scrutiny. 

In  fkct,  all  experience  and  history  are  against  the  assertion,  that  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  acts  of  a  truly  honest  and  good  government  ever  succeeded 
in  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people,  where  the  press  was  free.  No 
exhortations  ever  persuaded  a  well-governed  nation  to  rebel  against  their 
benefactors,  their  virtuous  and  intelUgent  rulers.  And  vee  cannot  consent 
that  the  evidence  of  all  time  should  1^  forgotten,  or  set  aside,  to  please  tlie 
fears,  the  passions,  or  the  corrupt  purposes  of  the  privileged  f^w. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  groundless  than  these  apprehensions  of 
general  insurrection,  vdiile  our  government  is  only  bearaoly— decently 
good.  The  Mahommedans  are  too  few,  too  weak,  to  overthrow  us  if  tliey 
would — the  Hindoos  have  no  motive  to  attempt  it,  if  they  could.  Our 
natural  alliance  is  with  the  immense  numericau  majority  of  conquered, 
against  the  minority  of  more  energetic  men  who  have  before  sub- 
dued the  Hindoos,  and  who  would  be  their  masters  still,  but  that  we  have 
conquered  them.  There  have,  indeed,  been  dreadful  provincial  revolts 
even  against  us,  like  that  of  Cuttack ;  but  these  originate  in  atrocious  op- 
pression, and  proconsular  misrule,  as  subsequent  inquiry  has  proved.  It 
IS,  indeed,  strange,  tliat  such  causes  do  not  more  frequently  produce  similar 
effects.  For  one  instance  of  the  breaking  out  of  resistance  against  in- 
tolerable despotism,  a  thousand  might  be  quoted  of  patient,  silent,  sub- 
missive endurance.  When,  however,  such  insurrections  do  occur,  they  are 
terrible,  fierce,  and  desperate,  not  only  from  the  barbarous  condition  of 
the  poor  wretches  whom  sufferings  madden  to  despair,  but  because  tlie 
Government,  l^  its  self-denying  ordinances  against  the  press,  shutting  it^ 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  is  never  apprized  of  im- 
pending danger,  and  enabled  to  correct  errors  or  punish  crimes,  or  even 
to  prepare  for  balde  by  previous  precautionary  armngement.    Its  means 
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of  ihfbrmaticm  ate  ibe  tainted  sources  of  the  oppressors  themselves.  These 
•*  regular  channels"  may  either  mystify,  conceal,  or  delude,  their  roasters, 
or  are  themselves  in  daitness  and  ignorance,  created  by  their  subordinate 
and  interested  regular  channels  and  finctionaries.  A  fVee  press  might 
throw  light  on  every  part  of  the  field  of  inquiry ;  but  '*  they  love  darkless 
rather  than  light." 

Unless,  however,  the  expressions  of  interest  in  the  happiness  of  India  be 
a  hollow,  heartless,  mockery  and  insult^  the  Indian  Oovemment  mtt$t  be 
made  amenable  to  public  opinion;  the  civil  body  must  be  compelled  to 
do  their  duty  to  those  they  ffovem,  and  there  is  no  other  efficient  compul- 
sion in  India  or  anywhere  else  than  the  control  of  popular  reprobation  for 
misdoingsf  They  must  be  deterred  from  evil  themselves,  and  must  cause 
their  millions  of  native  underlings,  the  petty  officers  of  justice,  pohce, 
revenue,  customs,  trading  and  manu&ctunng  monopolies,  &c.  to  abstain 
from  pillaging  tlie  timid  and  helpless  peasants  under  the  cloak,  real  or  as- 
sumed, of  their  masters*  authonty.  Way,  more,  the  government,  whosjC 
plenary  and  despotic  influence  spreads  through  all  the  provinces,  must  be 
taught  to  invite  the  comments  and  animadversions  of  tnat  part  of  its  sub- 
jects who  are  able  to  benefit  and  improve  it  by  these  strictures.  An  honest 
Governor  ought  not  to  complain  ;  he  ought  rather  to  rejoice  in  and  to 
profit  by  the  commentaries  of  his  dependents,  who  can  only  animadvert ; 
tor  all  ftower  of  reforming  or  changing  is  vested  in  the  governors  conjointly 
witht  wo  or  three  councillors  from  the  civil  body,  who,  with  the  Atate  secre- 
taries and  heads  of  departments,  engross  all  substantial  influence.  In 
truthy  the  secret  is  here.  It  is  the  apprehension  that  a  free  press  vrouM 
penetrate^  into  the  dark  places  of  corruption ;  that  it  would  tmveil  the 
abominalions  and  mysteries  of  patronage  and  power ;  ftat  it  would  expose 
that  dishonest  pdli<r^  which  makes  the  well-being  of  tliousands  subservient 
to  the  enrichment  of  a  few ;  it  is  tlie  dread  of  censure ;  the  desire  of  con- 
cealment ;  the  weakness  of  self-conviction,  that  shrink  from  the  scrutiny 
of  the  puUfc  ^e.  Danger,  indeed !  There  is  danger  in  giving  equal  pro- 
tection to  good  or  bad  government ;  in  sheltering  oppression ;  and  ward- 
mg  off  an  attacks  from  extortion,  violence,  or  injustice,  when  perpetrated 
by  those  in  authority.  For  a  time  the  degradation  of  the  Hmdoos  may 
protect  us  from  the  re-action  of  their  sufferings  on  our  misdeeds  ;  but  a 
new  era  is  arriving;  anew  race  is  growing  up  in  India;  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquerc^J  is  daily  increasing ;  the 
lialf-castes  will  become,  ere  long,  the  natural  and  intellectual  citizens  of 
the  east.  They  will  have  Indian  sympathies  blended  with  European  know- 
'  ledge.  Are  they  to  be  forgotten  in  our  calculations  of  the  future,  or  is  our 
legislation  of  that  blind  and  reckless  character  which  thinks  nodiing  of  the 
coming  time,  and  makes  no  preparation  for,  and  pays  no  regard  to,  those 
inevitable  prognostics,  which  guide  the  wise  and  prudent  in  their  plans 
and  purposes  ? 

It  may  be  useful  to  our  readers,  as  a  preparation  for  what  we  shall  here- 
after have  to  say  on  colonization  and  interchange  of  productions  between 
India  and  England,  that  they  set  themselves  in  the  mean  time  gravely  to 
ponder  the  questions  which  rollow. 

We  ask  accordingly — solemnly  and  soberly  do  we  ask — what  must  be  the 
condition  of  India,  ruled  as  it  is  by  a  Company  here,  feebly  controlled  b^ 
the  Crown ;  and  by  a  Government  thtre^  shunning  publicity  and  responsi- 
WWty?  Triith  and  honesty  vrill  confirm  the  facts  wnich  we  have  embodied 
in  a  few  questions;  and  thus  embodied,  and  thus  connected,  we  are  per- 
suaded they  will  make  thehr  way  to  the  understandings  of  the  wise,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  good. 
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What,  we  adc,  must  be  the  condition  of  any  conlitry,  where  the  mo- 
nopoly of  office  is  Tested  in  a  distinct  and  fieparate  class,  into  which  no 
native  talent  can  obtain  admission,  no  aptitude  found  out  of  its  privileged 
circle  can  serve  for  initiation ;  a  circle  whose  members  are  responsible  to 
one  another  alone,  the  lower  functionaries  being  only  dependent  on  the 
higher,  and  succeeding  them,  in  turn,  by  almost  regular  grajdatipns ;  the 
power  under  \idiich  they  act  to-day  being  the  power  they  will  wield  to- 
morrow, and  which  they  are  not  likely  to  wish  should  be  checl&ed  •r 
curtailed  ? 

Where  every  functionary,  the  judges  not  excepted,  holds  office  shnply 
during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Government ;  where  not  only  office,  out 
rank,  fortune,  and  station,  depend  on  the  Goverpment;  where  there  are  no 
nobles,  nor  landed  aristocracy,  no  universities,  no  associations,  no 'free 
courts ;  where  tlie  many  have  no  representatives,  no  delegates,  no  fMcttns 
u>hatever  ofuddressing  the  government  collectively,  or,  in  other  words,  effica- 
ciously ? 

Wqere  to  assemble  for  deliberation  or  petitioning,  without  a  special 
permission,  is  unlawful ;  where  it  is  unlawful  to  print  or  publish,  or  to 
possess  printing  materials,  and  equally  so  to  make  use  of  any  book,  which 
the  Government  may  choose  to  think  obnoxious  ? 

Where  tliere  are  no  channels  for  the  safe  expression  of  complaints,  no 
instrument  for  tlie  redress  of  grievances ;  where  the  courts  of  justice  are 
dilatory  and  expensive,  frequently  situated  at  many  days'  journey  from  the 
abode  of  complainants,  hemmed  in  wiUi  a  thousand  fiorms,  and  all  proceed- 
ings encumbered  with  heavy  taxation;  how  can  such  means  ot  redress 
avail  the  black  and  starving  peasant— how  can  he  contend  with  delays  and 
corruptions  against  a  white  oppressor,  rich  and  powerful  ? 

Where  the  important  class  of  half-castes  seem  wholly  neglected  or  for- 
gotten, or  blended  as  *'  natives "  with  the  mass  of  tlie  black  population—- 
removetl,  at  an  incalculable  distance,  from  tlie  whites  (whose  children  they 
are),  in  spite  of  talents  and  attainments  frequently  of  a  high  order? 

Where  the  whole  of  the  native  population,  whether  Mussulmans  or 
Hindoos,  are  shut  out  from  any  but  tlie  lowest  walks  of  the  public  service, 
the  "  command  of  a  platoon "  being  the  highest  military  portt,  and  tlie 
most  distinguished  civil  office  not  more  elevated  ;  while  strangers  uncon- 
nected with  and  unattached  to  tlie  soil — mere  birds  of  passage — possess 
and  monopolize  all  power,  all  influence,  all  wealth,  all  dignity,  and  gather- 
inff  together  all  they  are  able,  migrate  at  the  earliest  moment  to  the 
mother  country  ? 

W^h ere  the  ban  of  perpetual  sterility,  and  a  barrier  to  all  agricultural 
improvement,  is  laid  upon  the  land  by  the  intolerable  tribute  exacted  from 
the  cultivator ;  where  there  is  no  possession  that  can  be  called  proprietor- 
ship ;  where  the  absorption  of  so  much  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  by  the 
(Government  as  leaves  the  barest  means  of  support  to  the  farmer  and  pea- 
sant, deprives  them  of  the  motive  and  the  power  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition ? 

W^HERF.  the  English  who  conquered,  and  the  Indians  who  were  subdued, 
are  alike  shut  out  from  the  benents  which  the  establisliment  of  Europ^ns, 
as  possessors  of  land,  would  necessarily  produce  to  both  by  the  introduction 
of  European  wealtli,  skill,  industry,  and  knowledge;  where  the  insecurity 
of  property  and  of  person  (Europeans  being  liable  to  instant  and  arbitrary 
deportation)  interferes  with  the  success  of  every  pursuit  ? 
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Where  the  sole  possessors  of  all  power  are  unconnected  with  the  general 
feelings  or  general  interests  of  the  people,  are  distinct  and  divided  from  the 
Indian  races,  come  into  the  conntry  empty-banded,  and  hucry  from  it:  ^ 
soon  as  they  are  sufficientlv  loaded  with  spoil — a  country  whence  wealth  is 
always  flowing  out,  wealth  extracted  from  the  miserable  to  glut  the  rapa- 
ciousy  but  never  rolling  in  ? 

Whebe  Ihe  governed,  whatfvt^r  their  caste  or  colour,  have  not — no,  not 
one  of  them,  the  smallest  voicej  or  portion  of  a  voice,  in  choosing  any  one 
*if  ilie  ouiaefous  functionaries  placed  over  them,  whether  high  or  low, 
white  or  blacky  civil  or  miliury,  medical,  legal,  or  clerical ;  altliough  even 
in  the  sinks  of  Europeau  rl&spoUHm,  the  people,  under  some  pretence,  or 
Iij  ^ome  usage  or  habit,  hnw  ni  least  the  shadow  of  some  popular  privi- 
lei^A,  »ome  |i3trish,  or  muiiicifial,  or  commercial,  or  collegiate  influence  ? 
In  Spain  it^*HV  as  in  tlic  Spaui^U  colonies,  while  under  the  Spanish  yoke, 
tin:  peopWs  voice  was  beard  m  the  Ayantamientos,  Cabildos,  and  Juntas; 
and  ur^der  the  Hindoo  instjtuibtis  of  India,  the  zemindar,  tlie  village  chief, 
the  f  iikj^e  watcbmf^n,  iradcr^meii  and  petty  functionaries,  but,  above  all, 
the  village  jurors  of  the  IVuchuyet,  appear  to  have  been  moi:e  or  less  se- 
leetfid  by  the  volea  of  iheir  liiUe  communities.  But  now  in  British  India, 
from  the  most  mMigiiiffctini  of  the  swarms  of  venal  and  miserable  natives 
ibat  wblt!  a  tonstable'i^  staff,  or  keep  the  night  watch  of  the  streets,  up  to 
the  highest  functionary,  all  are  appointed  without  the  knowledge,  partici' 
pation,  or  consent  of  am^  of  tlie  governed,  however  respectable  iVom  caste, 
education,  or  property.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  tree  of  hope  within 
man  (if  such  a  bemg  can  be  called  maij)  is  withered.  Being  wretched  to- 
day, he  is  indifferent  about  to-morrow.  lie  begets,  as  he  was  begotten,  to 
the  inheritance  of  thankless  toil,  a  toil  which  produces  to  him  no  wealtli, 
and  promises  to  him  no  amelioration.  He  approximates  to  the  servile 
state — a  degree  only,  above  the  animal  condition  : 

Where  these  inhabitants,  poor  and  wretched  as  they  are,  pay  not  only 
for  a  costly  local  government,  not  only  for  tlie  charges  of  wars  and  the  in-, 
tprests  of  aebts  incurred  without  their  concurrence  and  without  any  benefit 
to  them ;  not  only  for  the  jobs,  and  pensions,  and  extravagance  of  the 
tecondary  government  at  the  East  India  House,  but  for  a  third  government, 
called  the  Board  of  Control :  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  this  miserable  people, 
in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  civilization ;  without  accumulation  of  capital, 
actual  or  in  near  prospect ;  wretchedly  housed ;  all  but  quite  naked ; 
supporting  existence  on  a  handful  of  rice  and  a  pinch  of  dirty  salt;  and 
painfully  and  primitively  scratching  the  unmanured  and  never  fallow 
earth,  for  a  yearly  harvest;  this  unfortunate  people,  to  whom  we  have  not 
communicated  our  arts,  our  sciences,  our  capital,  our  liberal  institutions,  or 
scarcely  any  thing  really  worth  their  having,  are  actually  saddled  with  the 
intolerable  expenses  of  three  Governments  abroad  and  at  home,  cumbrous 
and  costly!    Are  these  things  xaut?*  If  so— oucut  stcn   thikgs 

TO  BE? 
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INDICATIONS  OF  THB  OPINIONS  BNTBETAINED   IN   INDIA 
REGARDING   MR.   BUCKINGHAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

S 1 R, — I  hare  observed  that  the  'Asiatic  Journal/  and  a  certain  late 
Sunday  paper,  (now  no  more,)  are  very  careful  to  pick  out  and  circulate 
here  any  effusion  of  malice  against  you  they  may  find  in  the  Indian  Pa- 
pers, under  the  control  of  your  enemies ;  and  that  these  *'  best  public 
instructors  "  at  the  same  time  carefully  abstain  from  publishing  any- 
thing that  ia  written  in  your  defence.  As  far  as  their  power  extends 
they  circulate  the  calumny  without  the  refutation,  and  suppress 
entirely  what  is  spoken  to  your  credit  by  your  friends  in  the  East. 
Delicacy  has,  no  doubt,  prevented  you  from  doing  yourself  justice  in 
this  respect ;  but  I  hold  that  your  character  is  too  much  public  pro- 
perty, and  too  important  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  with  which  it  hae 
been  long  identified,  that  for  any  such  scruples  you  should  suffer  the 
hireling  advocates  of  your  enemies  to  create  a  false  impression  on  the 
public  mind  here,  as  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  you  in  India.  This 
is  no  doubt  the  object  of  their  garbled  extracts  of  whatever  is  most  ma- 
liciously said  against  yon,  while  the  favourable  side  of  the  picture  is  kept 
by  them  entirely  out  of  view.  As  their  trade  is  merely  to  diffuse  the 
bane,  I  request  your  permission  to  present  the  antidote.  The  Calcutta 
newspaper,  called  the  *•  Weekly  Messenger/  lately  contained  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

We  have  received  a  Copy  of  an  Engraving  of  Mr»  Buckingham,  and 
though  the  artist  has  thougut  fit  to  remam  in  modest  concealment, '  blush- 
ing perhajts  to  find  its  fame,*  yet  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  practised 
hand,  and  is  in  point  of  execution  a  very  superior  performance.  The  de- 
signs above  and  below  the  picture,  indicative,  the  former  of  the  editorial 
and 'the  latter  of  the  nautical  capacity  of  the  original,  are,  we  think,  ex- 
tremely well  conceived  and  beautifully  done,  while  a  feeUng  of  melan- 
choly is  excited  by  the  view  of  the  reversed  anchor,  the  broken  masts,  and 
other  signs  emblematical  of  ruined  fortunes. 

The  reason  which  induced  a  skilful  artist  to  conceal  his  name  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious  in  a  country  where  transportation  without  trial  is 
suspended  over  the  head  of  every  man  who  ventures  to  express  sym- 
pathy for  the  victim  of  persecution.  So  expressive  a  manitestation  of 
public  regard  roused  the  dark  malignity  of  the  Editor  of '  John  BiiU*, 
(the  successor  of  Mr.  Greenlaw),  who  wears  a  mask  like  the  ancient 
Friend  of  Bankes,  and  is  supposed  to  be  no  other  than  the  notorious 
Dr.  Bryce  himself.  This  is  significantly  hinted  in  the  contemporary 
prints,  which  express  doubts  whether  the  Editor  be  a  ^  black  sheep* 
or  a  ^  black  shepherd*,  but  are  satisfied  that,  whatever  be  the  colour  of 
his  coat)  the  sentiments  contained  in  his  paper  can  only  proceed  from 
a  black  heart.  His  cold-blooded  sneers  at  your  misfortunes,  of  which 
he  was  probably  a  principal  cause,  and  at  the  sympathy  they  hare  ex- 
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cifed  ia  tua  fiedlow-citbeoty  appear  to  have  roused  a  very  strong  feel« 
ing  of  indignation  in  the  Calcutta  community.  In  a  contemporary 
paper,  the '  Bengal  HurkamS  now  edited,  I  am  told,  by  one  of  the  Bar- 
risters of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  gentleman  whose  conduct  is  highly 
spoken  of  in  India  as  a  pattern  of  editorial  propriety,  I  find  the  foUowing 
paragraph  on  the  sum^ct : — 

We  mcDtioned  in  our  last  that  the  *  Weekly  Messen^^er'  had  noticed  the 
Bn^raving^of  Mr.  Buckingham  recently  published,  and  spoken  of  it  in  favour- 
i^>le  terms.  The  writer  of  the  article  also  ventures  to  say  that  the  tmblema- 
tical  detijpiif  above  aad  below  the  Portrait  are  well  conceived  and  beautifully 
done,  while  a  feeling  of  roelaocholy  is  excited  by  that  portion  of  them  which 
is  indicative  of  ruined  fortunes.  l*his  unlucky  display  of  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate,  calls  forth  from  the  Editor  of  the  'John  Bull,'  or  the  writer  of  the 
Editorial  articles  in  it,  at  least,  one  of  those  malij^ant  eflfiisions  which  have 
so  often  graced  the  pages  of  that  paper,  and  are  evidently  the  emanations  of  a 
heart  lill«l  with  hatred,  envy,  and  all  uucharitableaess. 

The  emblems  of  ruined  fortunes  in  the  enfj^raving  of  Mr.  Buckinrham  are^ 
he  opines,  the  wrong  <  insifrnia'  bv  which  to  excite  the  wished-for  feeliug  of 
melancholy ;  *  for  if,'  adds  this  unknown  and  inimitable  moralist  and  moral - 
izer  too,  *  if  a  man  will  break  the  tools  of  his  own  trade,  be  d^rves  lets  piQr 
than  contempt  should  he  suflfer  by  his  folly.'  Here  we  have  the  essence  of 
John  Bull's  morality— a  specinien  of  his  sublime  coix^ption  of  the  mild 
SDirit  of  Christianity,  which  inculcates  charity  to  all  jaen.  We  have  only  two 
objections  to  the  [Biul's]  doctrine— the  one  general  and  the  other  particular, 
and  applying  immediatcay  to  the  case  before  us.  Our  p^neral  objection  is, 
that  it  is  equally  contrary  to  Christianity  and  to  humamty  to  feel  only  con- 
tempt for  a  man's  misfortunes,  merely  because  tliey  are  procured  by  his  own 
folly.  Our  particular  objection  to  the  doctrine  that  Mr.  Buckingham  deserves 
contempt,  because  his  misfortunes  were  so  produced,  is,  that  it  is  utterly  un- 
true. His  misfortunes  are  produced  by  an  adherence  to  his  principles,  andt^ 
their  bold  and  steady  maintenance,  in  defiance  of  the  threats  or  the  tempta- 
tions of  power,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  time,  fortune,  and  prospects.  For  this, 
we  say,  be  deserves  not  contempt,  but  honour;  and  for  the  losses  he  has  in- 
curred by  bis  zealous  efforts  in  tne  cause  he  has  undertaken  to  advocate,  he 
meriu  and  has  the  sympathy  of  every  mind  not  warped  by  prejudice  or  poison- 
ed against  him  b^  the  overflowing  jgall  of  a  never-dying  hatred. 

Had  Mr.  Buckingham  deserted  his  principles  and  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
-^ad  he  become  the  ready  tool  and  flatterer  of  power,  the  equally  ready 
calunwiator  of  nsanly  independence,  he  would  not  now  have  been  abused  in 
the  *  John  Bull '  fur  his  foUy,  however  he  might  elsewhere  have  been  con- 
demned for  his  meanness  and  hypocrisy  ;  he  would  not  now  have  been  in  a 
condition  to  excite  the  sympathy,  however  much. he  mi|;ht  then  have  really 
merited  the  contempt,  of  every  manly  and  honourable  mind. 

We  have  praised  Mr.  Buckingham  because  we  honour  him  as  a  man  and 
respect  his  talents  as  a  writer ;  we  have  never  sought  the  road  to  place  and 
preferment  through  the  devjous  paths  of  unprincipled  hypocrisy ;  we  have 
never  been  the  servile  flatterers  of  the  men  we  detest,  for  the  sake  of  the 
lEood  things  in  their  gift,  nor  the  secret  caloinniatort  of  the  man  we  have 
injured. 

These  remarkfi,  thotlgh  transplanted  into  the  Hurkani,  appear  to  pro- 
ceed originally  from  a  new  Calcutta  Paper  called  the  '  Columhian 
PreM  Gazette  ;*  a  title  adopted,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  the  name  of 
the  Preae  hom  which  yoo  issued  the  '  Calcutta  Journal.'  The  Ge- 
niof  Loci  seems  still  to  have  hovered  over  the  vrriter  as  he  penned 
these  sentiments  which  I  call  upon  you  to  publish,  as  highly  honour- 
aUe  to  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  Press  iff  its  present  state  of  thraldom. 
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For  him  whom  both  the  pen  and  the  pencil  thus  strore  to  hoiMmr,  in 
spite  of  the  tyrants*  firown»  these  tokens  of  respect  are  in  my  estimation 
far  more  glorious  than  all  the  pictures  and  statues,  and  massive  plate 
and  fulsome  addresses,  which  fawning  sycophants  have  voted  to  the 
possessors  of  power  in  the  East.  Though  your  powerful  persecutors 
have  succeed^  in  crushing  your  fortunes,  and  suppressing  puhlic  opi- 
nion anaong  our  countrymen  and  feUow-subjects  there,  these  occasional 
bursts  of  feeling,  and  this  clinging  to  the  recollection  of  the  form  fnd 
features  of  one  who  has  devoted  himself  in  their  cause,  proclaim  elo- 
quently the  existence  of  that  generous  spirit  of  independence,  which, 
though  it  may  be  for  a  while  trampled  on,  will  never,  I  trust,  be  extin- 
guished in  a  British  community.  After  having  struggled  so  long 
against  persecution,  both  in  your  property  and  diaracter,  which  last 
two  judicial  decisions  have  lately  vindicated  in  England,  it  must  be 
grati tying  to  your  feelings  at  the  moment  of  this  triumph,  to  find  that 
the  manner  in  which  your  name  is  still  cherished  in  the  East,  affords 
new  trophies  of  victory  over  all  the  combined  efforts  of  your  calumnia* 
tors  and  oppressors. 
London,  Decejiber  24th.  An  Old  Iiidiak. 

[We  see  no  sufiicient  reason  to  refuse  admission  in  our  pages  to  the 
Extracts  given  from  the  ludian  Papers,  quoted  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 
We  rejoice  at  any  indication  of  returning  freedom  of  expression  in  a 
country  where  the  Rcigo  of  Terror  has  prevented  its  exercise  for  so  long 
a  period.  We  have  always  consoled  ourselves  with  the  conviction  that 
Posterity  would  do  us  justice.  If  this  happen  in  our  own  day,  however, 
so  much  the  sweeter  will  be  the  reward — Kd.] 


RBCOUJKCTIONS  OF  A   LADY   SINGING. 

Her  voice  was  the  heart's  music,  and  she  breathed 

Delicious  melody— and  roost  rich  notes 

Were  mingled  in  her  song,  like  wild  flowers  wreathed, 

But  sweeter  than  the  perUimed  gale  which  floats 

From  spicy  Serendip '  o'er  moonlight  boats. — 

All  that  was  exquisite  in  sound  to  her 

Seem*d  natural,  as  to  the  violet  blue 

Its  delicate  fragrance,  or  as  that  pale  hue 

Is  to  the  apring-^ensh'd  primrose ;  but  to  stir, 

To  breatlie,  were  sacrilege  while  such  sweet  song. 

Like  booey^ew  upon  the  enchanted  air. 

Fell  tenderly. — Oh !  who  could  listen  there. 

Nor  feel  as  if  each  note  did  but  prolong 

The  angel  music  of  a  happier  sphere  ? 

BrnNAKn  Wyclifpe. 


I  Ceylon. 
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SUMMARY  OP    THR   LATEST  INTELLIGENCE   FROM    INDIA   AND 
OTHBR  COUNTRIES   OF  THE  BAST. 

BENGAL. 

The  ship  QangeSy  from  Bombay  the  3l8t  of  August,  has  brought  in- 
tdligence  mm  the  capital  of  British  India,  down  to  the  4th  of  that 
month',  which  shall  be  given  under  its  proper  head  according  to  the 
natural  order  of  its  date. 

Since  the  dose  of  the  second  Burmese  campaign,  the  accounts  from 
this  quarter  of  India  are  more  barren  of  incident  than  while  it  was 
carrying  on.     During  active  operations,  marches,  engagements,  and 
the  occupation  of  towns  or  stockades,  awaken  public  interest,  and 
keep  alive  our  sytnpathy  with  those  engaged  in  the  content.     But  now 
that  the  rains  have  overtaken  them,  and  shut  them  up  for  months  in 
tedious  inactivity,  their  silent  struggle  with  time,  sickness,  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  draws  little  attention.  The  sufferers  them- 
selves have  small  inducement  to  descant  on  hardships  attended  with 
no  glory,  or  to  alarm  their  friends  with  gloomy  accounts  of  a  situation 
from  which  their  escape  is  yet  doubtful.   All  reflecting  men,  however, 
must  expect  to  hear  of  the  same  melancholy  effects  of  the  climate  on 
the  health  of  our  troops  as  in  the  former  season.     Already,  indeed, 
when  hardly  a  month  of  the  rains  had  passed  over  their  be^ds,  the 
troops  in  Arracan  had,  according  to  report,  suffered  far  more  severely 
from  disease  than  the  ill-fated  Rangoon  expedition  experienced  through 
a  whole  sickly  season.     Private  letters  say  (although  we  are  almost 
afraid  to  quote  a  statement  so  appalling)^  that  in  one  Native  regiment 
not  so  much  as  a  single  company  remained  effective.     It  is  even  ru* 
moured  that  the  number  was  reduced  to  seventeen  men  i  In  the  midst 
of  this  dreadful  calamity,  the  government  is  said  to  have  interfered 
with  a  degree  of  indiscretion,  which,  but  for  their  former  deeds  at 
Barrackpore,  might  be  called  unparalleled.     They  have  ordered  that 
the  sepoys  who  are  well,shall  not  be  allowed  to  attend  on  those  who  are 
sick !     But,  as  the  rigid  Hindoo  must  not  receive  a  mmvel  of  food  or 
a  drop  of  water  from  persons  beyond  the  pale  of  his  faith,  or  of  lowei' 
caste  than  himself,  where,  in  a  foreign  country,  can  he  find  any  one 
but  a  comrade  to  assist  him  in  his  distress  ?     We  will  not.beliei'e  that . 
Lord  Amherst  and  his  colleagues  have  done  a  thing  so  insane,  unlem 
reason  have  quite  deserted  their  councils.  Whether  this  is  not  actually 
the  case,  we  will  not  venture  to  say,  while  the  dark  transactions 
at  Barrackpore  still  remain  unjustified  and  unexplained,  though  more 
than  twelve  months  have  passed  away.     To  the  rest  of  the  world  it 
must  seem  strange  indeed,  that,  under  the  British  Government,  hun- 
dreds of  men  may  be  cut  down  in  cold  blood ;  yet,  not  only  do  the 
authors  of  this  act  remain  untried,  but  they  are  not  called  upon  by  the 
nation  to  state  why  tlie  deed  was  done !     While  this  Turkish  despot- 
isw  continues  to  be  the  favourite  system  of  our  Indian  rulers,  we  shall 
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.continue  oiur  efforts  to  unveil  them  by  means  of  the  Press.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  India  which  lately  came  into  our 
hands : 

The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  (says  the  writer)  employed  to 
investigate  the  causes  which  led  to  the  melancholy  and  deplorable  occur- 
rence  at  Barrack  pore,  are  not  known,  and  probably  never  will  be  known. 
For  ray  own  part,  I  think  the  Government  are  more  to  blame  than  any 
others,  and  this  is  the  common  opinion.  The  13tb  (ok)  1st  battalion,  7th) 
was  ordered  round  by  sea  from  Cuttack  to  Chittagong,  and  refused  to  obey 
the  Older  ;-'Very  naturally,  and  as  everv  man  of  common  sense  woukl 
have  anticipated.  Thev  said  ibey  would  willingly  march  to  Chittagong, 
althougli  it  was  the  midille  of  the  rains  ;  but  that  ihey  did  not  enlist  to  go 
to  sea,  and  they'would  rather  quit  the  service  than  embark ;  and  tJie  Go- 
vernment were  of  course  obliged  to  give  up  the  point!  What  was  the 
natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  by  the  men  ?  Why,  that  they 
could  carry  any  point  they  chose  against  the  Government.  It  seems  that 
a  brigade  of  Madras  infantry  had  been  serving  for  some  time  at  Chitta- 
gong, along  with  the  Bengal  troops.  This  brigade  is.  saki  to  be  better 
paid  ilian  our  men.  As  me  sepoys  have  a  great  dishkc  to  servine  on  the 
hills  bordering  on  our  eastern  frontier,  believing  them  to  be  inhabited  by 
demons,  and,  at  the  same  time,  must  be  put  to  very  great  additional  expense 
oil  account  of  both  food  and  carriage  when  employed  there,  they  thought 
it  would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  some  addition  made  to  tteir 
allowances  during  the  war  ;  and  as  the  13th  carried  their  point,  by  re- 
fusing to  obey  the  order  for  embarkation,  it  appeared  ceroda  thiat  their 
demands  wonld  aho  be  complied  with. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  much  t^  favourable  to  the  government ;  as 
it  does  not  state  the  full  extent  of  the  necessity  which*  drove  the  sepoys 
to  claim  additional  allowances.  The  truth  is,  that  since  the  scale  of 
pay  for  our  Native  army  was  fixed,  the  price  of  provisbns,  we  are 
told,  has  become  in  many  places  doubled  or  tripled.  Consequently, 
what  was  then  a  ]U>eral  allowance,  is  now  a  bare  subsistence.  In  un- 
dertaking a  march  towards  the  Burman  territory  at  that  period,  they 
even  laboured  under  a  still  greater  disadvantage.  Carriage  cattle 
could  not  be  procured  for  money,  had  their  slender  pay  enabled  the 
sepoys  to  hire  them ;  since  the  government,  with  a  ftdl  treasury  at  its 
command,  had  seized  on  the  cattle  of  the  surrounding  conntry  by 
force ;  so  that  the  sepoys  could  neither  move  (unless  they  converted 
themselves  into  coolies  or  bullocks),  nor,  on  their  scanty  allowance  of 
seven  or  eight  rupees  per  mensem  (hardly  sixpence  a  day),  strpport 
themselves  in  a  conntry*  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  famine.  The^ 
were  the  reasons  stated  aft  the  time  to  have  induced  the  47th  Native 
Infantry  to  decline  attempting  impossibilities.  And  does  n<$t  the  re- 
ported reduction  of  another  regiment,  of  the  same  destinatioa,  t(y  se- 
venteen effective  men,  prove  that  they  judged  correctly  ?  For  no  e£^ 
of  climate  c^uki  have  proved  so  disastrous,  unless  aggravated  by  ex- 
traordinary privations,  arising  from  the  want  of  proper  comforts  and 
conveniences  in  tbe  iield^-bedding,  cooking  utensils,  and  good  proW- 
sbns,  which  could  not  be  supplied  without  an  adequate  supply  of  car- 
riage. In  a  word,  the  sepoys  at  Barrackpore,  wiser  than  their 
commMiders,  saw   that  their  in&tuated  taskmasters  were  ttriring 
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ihma  iik«  shMp  to  the  ftlaughter,  into  the  Burman  jvnglet,  m^rdy  to 
perish  o£  w&nc ;  and,  like  brave  men,  they  rather  chose  to  die  where 
they  were.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  47th  woald  hare 
been  worse  off  than  those  who  are  now  wasting  away  in  the  enemy's 
tenitory,  aa  k  was  refused  indulgences  which  the  other  Natire  regi-* 
mente  afterwards  obtained.  The  letter  we  have  quoted  says,  respect* 
ing  the  requests  made  by  the  47th  regiment : 

There  is  a  report  that,  amone  other  demands  of  the  corps,  two  were, 
that  the  serjeant-major  should  he  hanged,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Cart- 
wright  dismissed  the  service  1  If  this  is  true,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thln^  radically  wrong  in  the  internal  management  of  the  corps;  for 
notbmg  but  great  harshness — nay,  injustice,  could  ever,  in  n^  opinion, 
bring  the  sepoys  to  give  expression  to  such  sentiments.  The  Comipanr 
der-in-jChief  sligwed  nis  opinion  of  Colonel  Cartwright  pretty  plainly,  bv 
posting  him  immediately  to  the  European  regiment.  1  do  not  think 
Government  y^ill  be  in.  a  hurry  again  to  order  Bengal  sepoys  to  em  bark 
without  their  own  consent,  or  to  make  the  troops  of  dinerent  establish- 
ments serve  together,  without  equalizing  their  pay. 

We  shall  now  give  an  extract  of  a  private  letter  on  another  sub- 
ject. Although  it  has  been  often  noticed  before  in.  our  pages,  k  Is 
important,  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Indiai^ 
army^ 

As  to  the  new  militai^  arrangen\ents,  the  separation  of  the  regiments 
has  given  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction,  and  has  been  attended  with  no  be* 
ne6t  whatever  to  the  Company «  Had  they  given  a  colonel  to  each  batta- 
iKin,  and  two  additional  captains,  without  separating  tlie  corps,  the  alterar 
(ion  would  have  been  received  as  a  very  liberal  boon  by  tne  European 
officers ;  but  by  separating  the  battalions,  the  chances  of  stiperCession  are 
just  doubled,  and  as  every  supercession  creates  a  great  degree  of  disgust  in 
the  minds  of  those  supersede,  the  quantity  of  this  leeling  is  doubled  also; 
The  men  iikewbe  complain  that  all  their  officers  have  been  changed,  and 
that  tbe^  are  put  under  persons  they  never  saw  before,  of  whom  thciy 
|^low  nothing.  The  Company  also  suffers ;  formerly,  when  one  battar 
lion  was  on  service  and  the  otlier  was  not,  the  former  could  be  supplied 
with  officers  from  the  latter.  This  c^not  be  done  now ;  and  it  is  but  too 
well  known  tthat  T^ative  troops  are  of  no  use  on  service  without  their  Eu- 
ropean officers  to  head  them. 

One  very  singular  circumstance  in  the  late  accounts  is,  the  reiter* 
sted  contradictions  about  the  intended  movements  of  the  Siamese* 
FiraC,  it  was  apprehended  that  they  meditated  an  attack  on  our  set- 
tlement of  Penang,  as  they,  were  collecting  a  large  force  on  the 
opposite  coast ;  then  it  was  said  that  these  forces  were  destined  not 
against  us,  but  against  the  Malays.  But  again,  it  was  stated  in  a 
Bombay  paper,  (of  July  6th,)  that,  according  to  accounts  from  Cal- 
cutta, "  two  Native  regiments  had  been  ordered  for  immediate  em- 
harkation  in  the  Honourable  Company's  ships  Hythe  and  Kyd,  to 
proceed  to  Penang,*'  for  its  protection  from  the  attack  of  the  Siamese, 
Again,  the  '  Bengal  Hurkaru'  stated  positively,  without  doubt  or  qua- 
liDcation — ^'  The  Siamese  have  joined  the  Burmese,  and  upwards  of 
one-half  of  their  force  i^  coipposed  of  them :  a  regular  concentration 
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of  tbeir  fbrcM  are  expected  to  take  place ;  but  the  poRidre  sitnation  is 
either  not  yet  determined  on,  or  our  information  is  incorrect."  The 
*  Qovernment  Gazette,'  however,  pretends  that  this  is  a  mistake,  arlsrog 
from  the  similarity  of  the  words  Skun  and  Skaum  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  it  is  not  the  Siamese,  but  the  people  of  Shaum,  wlio  are  in  league 
with  our  enemies.  Now,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  Calcutta 
Editor  could  mistake  Shaum,  which  lies  in  the  north,  for  Siam,  which 
is  to  the  south,  of  the  Burman  empire.  Besides,  the  two  ships  in 
which  the  Native  regiments  were  to  embark,  could  not  be  destined 
against  Shaum,  or  they  must  sail  overland.  Nor  would  this  new  ex- 
pedition have  been  Uiought  of,  unless  the  Government  had  certain  in- 
formation that  the  Siamese  were  plotting  against  us.  Consequently, 
either  this  is  actually  the  case,  or  the  Government  is  lamentably  de- 
ficient in  that  information  which  it  ought  to  possess  as  to  the  temper 
and  political  views  of  the  neighbouring  states. 

It  appears  from  accounts  about  the  end  of  June,  that  dreadful 
weather  had  been  experienced  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Bengal  after 
the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  In  the  division  of  Noacolly  alone  thousands 
of  lives  had  been  lost,  and  cattle  were  also  drowned  in  great  numbers. 

A  Calcutta  paper  states,  that  the  ship  Britannia,  Captain  Mackie, 
was  wrecked  on  the  4th  of  January,  on  the  Brille,  a  dangerous  reef  in 
the  eastern  seas,  which  does  not  appear  above  water,  and  is  not 
accurately  laid  down  in  any  chart.  The  captain,  officers,  and  crew 
were  all  saved,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  carso. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Service  having  notified  their  assent  to  the 
terms  of  the  Civil  Fund,  the  scheme  was  to  be  immediately  com- 
menced upon. 

According  to  the  accounts  from  Calcutta  near  the  end  of  July, 
great  scarcity  of  money  prevailed,  and  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Government  were  every  day  in<a'easing.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  exchange  with  England,  then  so  high  as2f.  1^.,  was  expected  to 
advance  materially.  The  i^ve  per  cent,  loan  'has  met  the  same  fiite 
with  the  four  per  cent  formerly  attempted :  it  has  not  succeeded. 
And  "  Treasury  notes,  (says  the  *  Globe,*)  similar  to  our  Exchequer 
bills,  had  been  issued,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  and  a  half  per  cent.'* 
Thus,  in  the.  space  of  about  half  .a-year»  the  Government  has  been 
compelled  to  advance  more  than  one-half  in  its  rate  of  interest ;  and 
if  the  war  coutin'ue  much  longer,  it  will  borrow  on  much  more  un- 
favourable terms,  probably  at  as  high  a  rate  as  the  poor  Nuwab  of 
Hyderabad.  Tlie  Company  at  home  is  experiencing  the  same 
necessity  of  advancing  its  rate  of  interest,  from  the  pressure  on  its 
treasury,  occasioned  by  its  ruinous  expenditure  in  India. 

Auother  extract  of  a  private  letter,  lately  received,  gives  a  livelj 
picture  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  views  entertained  at  the  time  it 
was  written ;  but  we  must  obsenre,  that  the  situation  of  the  troops 
spoken  of  in  it  is  now  very  much  altered;  and,indeed,  more  than 
one  half  of  the  fine  regiments  here  enumerated,  are  before  this  time; we 
foir,  completely  hors  decombaty  through  the  united  effects  of  fatigue, 
I^ivation,  and  a  most  destructive  climate : 
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"  We  expect  that  the  whole  anny,  with  the  exception  of  a  corps 
left  to  gamson  Rangoon,  will  proceed  to  Prome,  about  200  miles, 
where  Uiey  will  concentrate,  and  canton  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  commences  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  lasts  till  the  end  of 
November.  During  this  period  tlie  country,  from  being  low  and 
swampyi  is  generally  under  water,  and  military  operations  must  be 
suqiended  until  the  cold  season,  when  it  is  believed  the  combined 
fi>rces.£rom  Bengal  and  Madias  will  advance  upon  Ummerapoora, 
the.  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  distant  about  500  miles  from 
Rangoon,  y  mmerapoora  may,  perhaps,  be  in  our  power  by  Christmas. 
The  protraction  of  tiie  campaign  will  be  severely  felt  at  home,  as  the 
expensed  attendant  on  carrying  it  on  exceed  in  magnitude  those  of  any 
military,  operations  that  have  taken  place  in  India  since  the  attack  on 
Seringapatam,  in  1799. 

"  The  army  now  in  the  kingdpm  of  Ava,  under  the  orders  of  Briga- 
dier-Generals Sir  Archibald  Campbell  and  Cotton,  consists  of  the 
Governor-General's  body  guard,  one  troop  of  European,  horse  artillery, 
and  a  European  rocket  troop  from  Bengal,  about  500  European  foot 
artillery  from  Madras  and  Bengal,  under  Lieu  tenant- Colonels  Hop- 
kinson  and  Pollock,  hm  Majesty *s  13th,  38th,  41st,  45th,,  47th,  and 
89cli  regiments;  1st  Madras  European  regiment,  and  the  3d,  7th, 
9tb,  12tb,  18th,  2-2il,  26th,  28th,  30th,  34th,  38th,  and  43d  Madras 
Native  infantry*  Of  the^jc,  the  3d  are  at  Martaban,  the  7th  at  Mergui 
and  Tavoy,  the  1 2th  at  Bassein  on  thie  Irrawaddy,  and  the  .18th  at 
Pawlaug.  The  9th,  3  kh,  and  a  provisional  battalion  of  1,000  men 
uqder  Miyor  OglK  ie,  n^iiiain  to  garrison  Rangoon,  and  all  the  other 
cor)«s  are  either  La  advance  or  going  up  immediately.  His  Majesty's 
45th  regiment  J  and  t\\e  30th  Madras  Native  infantry,  march  in  a 
few  da)!^,  a^  ^oon  su^the  Commissariat  can  collect  a  sufficient  number 
of  carls  to  transport  the  arrack  and  provisions.  Besides  the  force 
already  named,  Brigadier-Generals  Morrison  and  M*Bean  have 
advanced  upon  Arracan  with  his  Majesty's  44th  and  94th  regiments', 
about  300  EuTO^wan  artillery,  the  10th  and  16th  regiments  of 
Madras  Native  inlantry^  and  five  Bengal  Native  regiments.  Tliis 
f*>r€e,  aft^r  tfje  rapture  of  Arracan,  will  move  upon  Prome,  and  join 
Sir  Archibald  Cnmpbi  11.  Brigadier-General  M*Kellar  has  advanced 
tci  Clilttagiong  with  about  4000  men;  and  Brigadier- Generals 
SImldam,  DonkiD,  and  Richards,  are  penetrating,  by  Sylhet  and 
Rangpoor,  in  the  direction  of  the  capital: 

"  1  should  suppose,  if  the  King  of  Ava  persists  in  protracting  the 
war,  about  30,000  men  will  b^  before  his  capital  in  December,  ^vhen 
all  oar  divisions  concentrate. 

"  You  may  judge  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  war  by  one  or 
two  articles.  The  transport  service  has  had  from  70  to  100  ships 
employed  in  conveying  troops,  stores,  provisions,  <Src.,  from  the  be> 
ginning  of  March  1824.  The  Fort  William,  the  largest  transport, 
is  hired  at  25,000  rupees  per  month,  so  that  this  month  she  is  entitled 
to  three  lacs  of  rupees.  The  smallest  sized  vessels  are  about  300 
tons,  and  receive  about  60Q0  rupees  per  month.    The  other  great 
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urticle  of  expense  is  provisioning  thd  Ettrop^ans,  the  country  bein^a 
complete  desert,  and  till  very  lately  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants, 
a  few  of  whom,  but  in  scanty  nnrobers,  are  now  beginning  to  return. 
Tlie  Commissariat  have  been  obliged  to  feed  the  whole  army,  cattle, 
drc,  attached  to  it,  with  the  provisions  they  require,  by  meuns  of  sea 
conveyance.  For  a  long  time  the  troops  were  fed  on  salt  meat ;  but 
the  scurvy  broke  out  amongst  them  so  dreadfblly,  that  the  medical 
otiicers  declared,  unless  fresh  provisions  and  vegetables,  with  wine 
and  beer,  could  be  procured,  the  European  part  of  the  army  would ^ 
in  a  few  months  more,  be  annihilated.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
contract  was  entered  into  at  Calcutta  to  supply  the  army  with  beef, 
which  will  yield  an  immense  fortune  to  the  contractor.  The  average 
slaughter  of  bullocks  is  about  twenty  per  day.  Hay  for  the  cavalry 
horses,  and  grain  for  them  and  the  draught  cattle,  as  well  as  rice  for 
the  Native  army,  are  also  sent  by  sea." 

MORE  "peace,  harmony,  AKD  GOOD    ORDER  OF    SOCIETt/'  IN 

CALCUTTA. 

We  have  this  month  to  record  another,  in  addition  to  the  manv 
proo£s  before  given,  of  the  tranquillizing  effects  of  the  Company^ 
muzzled  press.  Within  one  year,  or  litde  more,  it  has  given  rise  to 
no  less  than  five  or  six  of  tiiose  amicable  communications  which 
iifeually  terminate  in  what  are  called  "  affisdrs  of  honor."  Thotigh  the 
kix  previous  disputes  \^ent  off  without  an  actual  meeting,  the  seventh 
(that  sacred  number)  has  not  proved  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan.  In  this 
Yiffair  we  see  more  distinctly  than  ever  the  cloven  foot  of  that  pious 
Jieacemaker  Dr.  Bryce,  really  the  secret  cause  of  thiesfe  broils,  who  is 
engaged  six  days  of  the  week  editing  a  newspaper  which  scatters 
firebrands  in  society,  and  on  the  seventh  mounts  the  pulpit  in  the  sa- 
cred garb  of  a  minister  of- that  Gospel  i^hich  breathes  only  chanty 
and  good* will  ^mong  men^  During  his  presence  in  Calcutta  a  per- 
petual ferment  has  been  kept  up  in  the  community ;  yet  while  others 
are  proscribed  and  banished  innocently,  he  (continues  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  pension  from  the  Govipmment,  in  despite  of  the  disapproval  of 
his  own  church  and  of  the  highest  authorities  in  England.  We  copy 
the  following  verbatim,  as  quoted  by  a  London  paper  from  the 
*^  Glasgow  Courier  :* 

'  A  ridicalous  dispute  is  detailed  in  the  Calcutta  jwpers.  The  edkor  of 
the  Calcutta  *  John  Buil'  had  applied  unpalatable  epithets  to  Ihe  editor 
of  the  Bengal  <  Uurkaru.'  The  latter,  m  Lhe  belief  diat  Uie  Ucv.  Dr. 
firyce  was  the  author,  applied  by  a  pulile  letter,  beEmnin^,  "  My  dear 
Bryce,"  to  know  who  the  editor  was.  '*  My  dear  Bryce**  wa*  equally 
complaisant,  and  after  saying  **  My  dear  Dickens,"  declined  to  eonimiini- 
cate  the  name  of  the  editor ;  but  confessed  that  he  hhtisclf  saw  every 
article  which  appeared  in  the  *  John  Bull/  and  thnC  hi?  broth cr-in- law, 
Mr.  Meiklejohn,  wa^  a  partner  and  managing  prnpnaor.  This  Meikle- 
John  was,  afkr  some  dtlay,  CalM  out  by  •*  My  dear  Dickens/*  and  afhr 
he  fired  his  first  shot,  Mn  Dickesi  dltd2ai|pd  Us  pliloi  lb  the  afe^  oa  tfae 
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groiNMl  tliat  Mr.  Mttkl^ioliQ  was  not  the  author ;  and  so  th^  afiair  termU 
nat€4.  Mr.  Dickens  says  that  he  looks  upon  ''  My  dear  Brvce*^  as  the 
auihor,  and  regards  it''  as  another  attempt  to  thrust  forward  his  brother- 
in-law  to  risk  bis  life  in  a  ouarrel  not  his  own/'  So  much  for  '*  My  dear 
Bryce**  and  "  My  dear  DicKens." 

CENTRAL    INDIA. 

Our  readeiB  ara  doubtless  anxioos  to  learn  what  is  the  state  of 
afiiaiips  in  Central  India,  whioh  have  lately  assumed  so  alarming  an 
aspect.  We  are  indeed  surprised  that  at  the  late  General  Court  of 
t^rpprieton  an.  one  thought  cjf  asking  the  Direotors  for  information  on 
this  momentous  subject  But,  indeed,  the  Burmese  war  is  itself 
dipwgh  to  engross  the  pubUc  attention  so  completely,  as  to  leave  little 
room  to  think  of  other  calamities  which  threaten  our  Indian  Empire. 
From  a  Cape  paper,  the  23d  of  September  last,  we  extract  the  follow- 
Ifig: 

We  have  been  favoured  widi  the  sight  of  a  letter  from  Madras^  dated 
July  )6th»  brousht  by  the  way  of  the  Isle  of  France.  It  contains  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : — *  The  war  on  the  other  side  [of  India]  is  going  on 
rapidly.  Runjeet  Sin^,  near  Bhurtpoor,  has  80,000  men  in  the  held,  with 
150  pieces  of  cannon. 

Here  are  the  precious  fruits  of  Lord  Amherst's  temporising  policy 
with  a  refraptory  state,  which  has  offered  so  gvoss  an  insult  to  the 
British  arms  in  a  period  of  danger,  and  is  yet  suffered  to  exist  as  a 
attcleiis  of  disaffection.  Poor  Sir  David  Ochterlony  who,  if  suffered 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  pditical  and  military  genius,  would 
have  saved  us  from  this  new  disgrace,  is  said  to  have  not  k>ng  sur- 
vived it.  He  is  stated  to  have  died  at  Meerut,  on  the  14th  July.  The 
*  Bombay  Gazette,*  speaking  of  him,  says :  *'  As  apublic  character, 
we  are  not  aware  ot)m  paraUelin  the  annals  of  British  India.  During 
a  most  active  service  of  forty-seven  years  in  the  double  capacity  «f 
statesman  and  soldier,  his  unremitted  exertions  and  unerring  judg- 
ment contribttted  largely  to  the  stability  of  Government  and  prosperity 
of  the  oountry." 

Aocmding  to  acoonnts  firem  other  quarters,  the  pditical  horison  in 
enr  north-west  frontier  is  also  assuming  a  dark  and  threatening  as- 
pect. The  '  Bombay  Courier'  of  the  18tk  of  June,  sUtes,  '*  that  the 
Seindians  were  collectififf  a  large  force,  which,  it  was  rumoured,  were 
desUned  for  Cotch.^  Iliis,  fironi  Uie  official  Gaiette  of  tlie  Qovem- 
ment,  k  no  slight  intina^oa.  It  tries  of  cooise  to  throw  some  doaht 
o»  intelligMice  eo  very  d&»grMable  at  the  present  time;  but  if  really 
disqwdited  bydwo&ial  organ,  it  would  have  been  positively  denied 
or  net  mentioned  at  all.  Those  who  cannot  wi^  conscience  deny  a 
^sagreeable  lact,  have  olbn  recourae  to  the  poor  evasion  of  reasoning 
against  iu  probabflity.  So  the  '  Gasette'  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment says : 

The  Government  of  S^ind,  from  die  peculiarity  of  its  structttve,  and  Aie 

character  uf  thnee  e^ver  whom  it  rules,  is  perhaps  one  ^  the  weakest  in 

-  Asiny  aod  mde  net  think  it  would  risk  a  <|uarrcl  with  any  of  its  neigh- 

Th0fowir;of  the  amis  4ni<kd  nmon^  the  diiir«iit  Atneerft  ttust 
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want  consolidation,  strength,  and  unity  of  action,  while  the  onlj  troopis 
they  can  bring  into  the  field  are  the  unruly  tribes  of  Bilooehistan,  whom 
it  wjuld  be  impossible  to  kerp  together  for  any  tinne,  and  who  are  fiaid 
not  to  have  any  jgreat  liking  to  their  present  niggardly  rulers,  whose  only 
object,  since  their  accession  to  power,  has  been  to  amass  money,  in  the 

?ursuit  of  which,  we  believe,  they  have  been  remarkably  succcssfuL 
*he  Ameers  must  also  feel  not  a  little  suspicious  of  their  powerful 
neighbour,  Kunjeet  Sing,  who  has  been  making  encroachments  on  their 
northern  frontier,  and  who  is  said  to  cast  a  longing  look  to  the  immense 
treasures  thev  have  amassed  during  the  last  thirty  years.  We  may 
therefore  safely  predict,  that  no  more  laurels  wtil  be  reaped  for  the  pre* 
sent  by  ovr  trwtps  to  the  northward. 

This  prediction  rests,  it  appears  to  us,  on  very  insuflSciedt  grounds. 
In  no  country  of  Enrope  is  power  so  much  divided  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain itself,  yet  no  nation  has  greater  unity  of  effort  in  making  war. 
Nor  has  the  sort  of  feudal  constitution  which  exists  in  Scind  ever 
been  supposed,  of  found  to  be,  at  all  un warlike.  But  the  Ameers 
are  said  to  be  unpopular  from  their  niggardly  disposition  to  amass 
money !  Will  the  people,  therefore,  throw  themselves  into  the  anna 
of  the  Company,  which  exacts  from  its  subjects  nine-tenths  of  the  net 
produce  of  the  soil  as  revenue?  As  to  Runjeet  Sing,  if  a  grand  attack  is 
meditated  against  us,  (and  unless  this  were  the  case,  can  we  suppose 
that  minor  states  would  dare  to  insult  us  in  our  present  distress  ?)  that 
distinguished  Chiefdan  will  undoubtedly  be  the  prime  mover  amon^ 
'our  enemies.  Indeed,  if  the  letter  from  Madras  is  to  be  beliex'ed, 
Runjeet  Sing  is  already  in  the  field  ;  for  since  the ,  death  of  the  late 
Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  we  know  of  no  other  prince  of  that  name. 

PROGRESS   OF    THE   BURMESE    WAR. 

Though  the  main  body  of  our  troidps  under  Sur  A.  Campbell  re* 
mains  inactive  at  Prome,  there  are  some  minor  operations  whieh 
deserve  to  be  noted.  Lieatenaut  Pemberton,  detached  from  the  Sylhet 
frontier  and  escorted  by  the  troops  of  Rajah  Gumbeer  Sing  across  these 
marshes  and  jungles  which  had  baffled  our  forces, '  reached  the.  ca- 
pital of  Munnepoor  on  the  l^th  of  June,  and  took  possession  of  the 
stockade  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Burmese  the  preceding 
day.  The  practicability  of  supporting  an  army  in  such  a  country, 
where  the  roads  are  impaissable,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  folloi^ing 
extract :  <'  From  the  4th  of  June  till  the  day  they  entered  the  town 
(the  12th)  the  party  never  had  more  than  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
bad  rice,  obtained  from  the  Nagahs  at  the  mte  of  two  seers  and  a*Wf 
for  Ihe  rupee  !  Even  at  this  e^rbitant  rate' the  people  could  hmMy 
1)6  induced  to  supply  them.**  It  was  intended  to  return  immediately  to 
Sylhet,  after  procuring  some  information  respecting  the  roads  and 
nature  of  the  country,  plrobably  with  the  view  of  osing  it  in  another 
campaign.  The  Burmese  are  said  ta  have^ad  a  very  slender  force 
iat  this  place,  not  more  than  five  or  six  hnndred  men,  which  is  pro- 
bably quite  a  sufficient  number  for  so  miierable  a  country. 

The  reconnoitermg  parties  emj^ed  by  General  Campbell  nfon 
the  interior  of  the  countiy  around  Prome  to  be  very  ioMiorto  the 
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disUipts  lUready  known  along  the  banks  pf  the  Irralvaddy.  The  vil- 
las^, or  rather  handets,  are  said  to  be  small,  and  of  the  most  wretched 
appearance.  Th^  Burmede  tfoops,  also^  wherever  they  appeared,  bad 
earned  desolation  in  theif  track,  leaving  nothing  to  the  iqvaders  but 
an  unpeopled  waste.  ''  Laognage,  it  is  obs^ed,  oannot  desciibe 
the  ruinous  e&cts  of  this  desolating  system ;  neither  man  nor  beast 
escaped  its  depredation,  and  heaps  of  ashes  alone  indicated  wbei^ 
village  bad  been.  At  one  village,  four  miles  on  the  Prome  side  of  the 
Aleady,  the  remains  of  an  extensive  iron-foundry  were  met  with  ;  ore 
also  in  small  quantities  was  lying  about,  and  se\'eral  large  tubes,  per- 
haps for  casting  cannon,  attracted  particular  noticet  and  the  fact  that 
the  Burmese  dii  make  guns  was  very  generally  asserted  by  the  best 
infonned  natives  of  the  country.''  The  following  extract  from  the 
Calcutta  *'  John  Bull*'  is  very  expressive  of  the  strong  anxiety  felt  to  get 
out  of  this  ruinous  war,  a  feeling  which  even  the  most  devoted  par- 
tisans and  adulators  of  Government  can  no  lunger  suppress. 

A  great  numl>er  of  letters  from  Prome  havo  arrived,  extending  to  the 
8ih  of  June ;  [(hat  is,  about  sk  weeks  after  the  ca|Hiire  of  this  place}  tlicy 
all  concur  that  no  operations  of  importance  are  eitlier  goinj  on,  or  con- 
templated, and  they  arc  filled  moreover  with  expressions  oiiurprm  tliat 
the  advances  of  the  Burmese  towards  negotiation  should  be  $o  slow.** 

Lord  Amherst  now  finds,  to  his  sad  experience,  that  though  it  was 
easy  to  rush  into  iiostilittes  without  consulting  even  the  Commander- 
in-ehie^  another  party  must  be  consulted,  ana  their  consent  obtained, 
before  he  can  bring  them  to  a  close.  The  accounts  from  Arracan  are 
the  most  discouniging  of  all.  A  letter,  dated  the  21st  of  Ji^ne, 
quoted  by  the  India  Gazette,  says,  *^  The  troops  are  unhealthy  be- 
yond what  we  could  have  reasonably  dreaded  at  this  early  period  of 
the  season,  and  eholmra  (a  mild  form  of  it  they  say)  has  shown  itself  in 
8O0Msc#rps.to  a  considerable  extent;  instead  of  twenty,  read  sixteen 
hiiftdjred,  or  two  thousand  sick  in  camp  I  One  whole  corps,  I  under- 
standy  i»  vemoved  into  hqspital !  Before  next  season  I  should  think 
they  would  require  afresh  army !  A  great  many  of  the  officers  are 
now  laid  up  with  fevers  of  a  very  obstinate  description." 

It  is  ad(£ed  in  the  same  paper,  that»  *'  Complaints  prevail  at  Ar- 
cana of  a  want  sufficiently  felt  everywhere,  particular^,  now  in  Cal' 
€iilt»— want  of  cash.  The  Commissariat^  it  is  said,  furnish  wheat  to 
the  Sepoys  at  fifteen  seers  the  rupee,  while  from  officcts  who,  compa- 
rativriyyare  not  better  paid,  a  rupee  for  seven  seers  is  exacted.** 
This  pioffes  the  justice  of  another  of  the  demands  attributed  to  the 
dai^tered  forty-seventh  Native  In£antry,  which  is  said  to  hava  re- 
bUad  to  the  su|^y  ^f  provisions  at  a  rate  within  the  compass  of  their 
maaM.  This  too  is  granted  of  necessity  to  their  comrades,  or  other- 
wiee  it  is  f^ain  their  pay  would  not  half  suffice  for  their  subsistence. 

As  t^  the  health  of  the  troops  in  Airacan,  the  Bombay  Gazette  of 
July  6th  states  that,  "  One  of  the  regiments  (which  is  said  not  to  he 
more  unfortunate  than  others)  has  been  reduced  by  sickness  and 
dtath  from  1200  strong  to  350,  while  most  of  those  who  are  not  yet 
in  hospitab  are  miserably  reduced  in  bodily  sti^ength  and  appearance. 
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The  fbrij-nliith  is  said  to  fatre  litde  better  thta  two  eompftoteft  of 
evecUve  men." 

Sodie  aeeoonte  say  that  thd  warrioraof  the  BunneM  nalioo  attd  the 
rctnains  of  Baadodah's  army  have  determined  ti>  rally  round  the -ca- 
pital, and  either  defbnd  it,  or  bury  themselTes  under  the  waMaef 
Ummerapoora.  Whatever  may  be  their  resolution  in  ihb  retpeot,  all 
accounts  agree  that  they  show  no  dispottftion  to  come  to  terns.  H 
they  peraevere  in  this  system  of  holding  off,  and  leaving  us  noresoaroes 
in  the  country,  it  is  evident  they  will  soon  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  thnr 
invaders.  In  feu^t,  Lord  Amherst  would  long  ago  have  sounded  a  re- 
treat, if  he  eottljd  retire  lirom  the  contest  without  disgrace  and  igao- 
miny.  Already  the  sinews  of  war  ure  relaxed  with  the  extraordinary 
exertion :  money  is  becoming  scarce,  aad  if  the  Bhurtpoorians  succeed 
in  extending  a  refractory  spirit  among  our  subfects  in  our  central 
provinces,  the  finanoicd  difficulties  may  soon  be  mot^  alarming. 

A  farther  proof  that  there  is  something  "  rotten  in  the  state*'  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  following  fact,  stated  in  the  Globe,  on  the  authority 
of  letters  from  Calcutta  of  the  16th  July : 

The  English  armies  were  in  winter  quarters,  and  very  tmheallhy.  Vio- 
lent  disputes  are  said  to  have  taken  place  among  the  officers  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell's  division ;  to  such  a  height  had  they  arrived,  that  the 
resignatioa  of  Sir  A.  CampbeU  was  publicly  talked  of. 

Commodore  Hayes  is  said  to  have  found  a  new  passage  into  the 
main  river  of  Irrawaddy,  which  will  considerably  facililate  the  wiater 
communication  with  the  troops  at  Proofte. 

The  latest  accouata,  received  by  the  Oanges^  entirely  eontradiet 
the  mippositian  that  the  Burned  force. was  completely  broken  by  the 
death  of  Geneml  Bundoolah,  and  eaptore  of  Donabew  and  Pmoie. 
Letters  from  our  camp  at  the  latter  place,  <*aled  the  6th  J«ly,  stale, 
that  reports  prevailed  thero  of  a'  very  alarming  nature,  if  inie^  vk. 
that  an  army  of  90,000  men  was  approaching  under  the  king's  bro- 
ther; consisting  of  60,000  real  Burmese,  20»000  Chinese,  10^000 
ShaoBs,  (qu.  Shawnese,)  with  600  guns^  imd  60,000  uMMkats. 
lliough  no  serioiis  credit  was  attached  to  thb  as  regards  the  streMglh 
-and  numerical  amount  of  the  force,  "  no  doubi  was  -eotaitaHied  <<i^s 
the  writer)  of  the  Burmeae  Chief's  ability  to  annoy  oar  army  daring 
the  rains,  and  cut  off  our  aapjplies  and  communioa^oa,  or  at  least  i»» 
terrapt  them."  That  is,  in  effect,  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  their 
power  to  cat  off  our  army  at  Prome !  For  when  Uie  supplies  aia  in* 
termpted,  an  attempt  to  retraat  in  tlie  midst  of  the  ralM  wmrid  arown 
this  disastrous  war  with  the  coasummatioa  of  ruin  aad  4ii|Nna. 
Th«  same  account  saya,  that  a  skirmish  had  tekeo  plaea  betspean 
-a  party  of  our  iroc^  and  about  400  (qm  4000)  of  the  enemyy  who 
had  seven  gilt  chattahs  (comaiaaders  ot'QdO  men)  with  them. 

According  to  letters  from  Prome  of  a  kite  date,  (July  d3d>)  great 

apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the  ^ckaeto,  which  had  appeared 

to  a  considerable  extent,  would  become  more  general.    The  naanat 

point  at  whioh  tha  aaamy  were  in  aay  Ibree,  and  that  iaogMsftdarahhy 

was  SbantbaaiiBhaQB  $  btit  dwy  wafttqyoffd  to  bai 
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iehM 8tn»gl5 lit  tkecapitak  <<  It  n  Added,  with  gi^atshow  of  rea- 
eoD,"  that  if  Amerapoora  be  like  Prome,  and  if  the  Burmese  omitinve 
lo  (Mnoa  the  mme  system  of  defensive  warfare,  they  hare  hitherto 
Mbwed,  **  ne  advantage  of  any  importance  (and  no  price  money) 
can  follow  frooi  the  occupation  of  the  capital."  This  was  predicted 
here  aotne  aEMmtfas  ago  in  Uie  pamphlet  of  Col.  Stewart.  It  is;farther 
mentioned,  that  the  arrival  of  the  Arracan  gunboats  had  rdieved  the 
army  fiom  some  apprehensions  which  they  began  already  to  enter- 
tain as  to  the  supply  of  provisions.  An  attempt  to  open  a  passage 
hom  Frtjme  to  Atracan  had  &iled,  the  roads  being  impassable  ^r 
cattle,  and  ahiMot  for  any  thing  else.  The  Burmese  force  at  Shem- 
bettd^Mnn  is  said  to  be  Uie  relics  of  the  forces  defeated  by  General 
Morrison  in  Arraean,  and  they  seem  to  have  taken  up  a  position  in 
the  rear  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  to  cut  off  his  supplies.  Not 
having  the  map  beside  us,  we  speak  from  general  recollection,  and 
maj  he  nustaken  in  this  alarming  conclusion.  The  last  sentence  of 
this  intelligence  is,  that  the  C>>urt  of  Ava  has  not  shown  *'  the 
slightest  disposition  towards  any  overtures  of  peace." 

MADRAS. 

We  have  been  supplied  widi  no  private  intelligence  by  any  recent 
Gommumcations  from  our  friends  at  this  presidency,  and  the  only  in- 
fiirasatioo  which  the  late  public  papers  have  Supplied  to  the  English 
public  is  a  solitary  paragraph,  which  we  shall  therefore  give  entire,  as 
a  precious  memonal  of  the  value  of  a  fettered  press. 

A  fViend  at  Arracan  informs  us  that  he  has  caught  a  moth,  which  mea- 
sures from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  tip  of  the  other  feii  t'ocAcf.  Both 
wings  are  beautifully  variegated  with  the  brightest  colours.  Unless  we 
an  Butstakeo,  this  is  ttie  largest  moth  upon  record,  exceeding  in  dimensions 
the  fau^estinthe  British  Museum,  which,  we  believe,  measures  about  ni/ie 
iiuAes  trom  tip  to  tip. 

This  was  quieted  from  a  Madras  paper  of  July  26th  by  the  Editor  . 
of  the  Globe,  who  after  travelling  over  his  Madras  files,  seems  to 
have  fighted  upon  it  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  In  the  public  prints 
of  that  well-regulated  community  (under  the  Ruler  according  to  the 
Gompany's  own  heart)  the  millions  of  human  beings  under  British 
sway  occupy  less  of  the  pttblio  notice  than  a  Burmese  moth ! 

BOMBAY. 

Onr  attaqtina  has  been  again  qpeciaily  directed  to  the  importaafc 
and  inexhaustible  mihyeet  of  the  disputes  between  the  Bench,  the  Bar, 
and  the  Press,  at  this  Presidency.  We  find  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  pams  wa  may  take  to  form  and  lay  before  our  readers  a  cor- 
rect view  of  this  complicated  affair,  we  are  still  called  upon  by  one 
party  or  another  to  correct  some  allied  misrepresentation,  to  which> 
howewr  minute  or  fancifiil,  great  importance  is  attached.  Wey 
thm§or€f  feel  it  necessary  to  say,  that  where  conflicting  parties  have 
eoMM  to  Mch  a  pitdi  of  violeiicey  that  they  hava  dffered  to  cootmdioc 
aaahoAar  maatbiatha  qwi  Court  at  BombaytM  to  thiiifi  wUch 
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happened  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  it  is  not  to  ^be  expected  tbat 
we,  placed  at  the  distance  of  many  thousand  miles,  should  be  pre- 
pared to  split  hairs  .with  them  upon  the  subject  In  one  instance, 
Mr.  Shaw,  a  civil  servant,  after  signing  a  deixisitioQ  which  he  had 
made,  and  which  had  been  read  over  to  him  before  he  ftppended  bis 
signature,  denied  that  it  contained  his  real  statements,  and  accused 
Mr.  Wood  house,  who  took  it  down,  of  having  made  him  say.  quite  the 
reverse  of  what  he  did.  (See  Oriental  Herald  >  VoL  IV.,  p,  193.) 
Again,  Sir  Charles  Chambers,  on  reading  a  report  of  the  proceedings, 
thai  had  taken  place  in  his  Court,  published  in  the  '  BoinbAy  Ga* 
zette,'  declared  it  to  b^  *'  a  gross  misrepresentation,  putting  words 
into  his  mouth  contrary  to  the  principles  of  l^nglish  lav,  and 
which  no  lawyer  would  venture  to  utter  ;**  and  while  this  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Government,  the  same  paper  published  aa- 
other  report,  considered  by  the  Court  similarly  objectionable.  The 
Editor,  when  called  upon  to  atone  by.  apology  for  this  offence,  (Oriea-' 
tal  Herald,  Vol.  IV.  p.  575,)  offered  **  to  substantiate,  by  the  evi* 
dence  of  a  number  of  respectable  and  credible  persons,  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion j  that  his  report  of  the  proceedings  was  as 
Jair  and  correct  as  could  possibly  be  where  every  word  spoken  was 
not  taken  down  ;'*  and  thai  instead  of  the  Judges  having  any  ground  of 
complaint,  his  representation  was  *'  decidedly  favourable  to  the  general 
character  of  the  Court.''  That  is,  he  offered  to  convict  the  Judges  in 
their  own  Court,  of  either  being  so  stupid  and  infatuated  as  not  to 
know  what  they  themselves  had  said,  or  so  unprincipled  as  to  have 
fold\au  untruth  in  pretending  that  their  words  were  misrepresented 
when  they  were  not.  After  this,  can  we  expect  that  bur  veracity 
shall  ^and  unimpeached  by  the  legal  gentlemen  of  Bombay  ?  Leaving 
the  public  to  judge  of  the  importance  due  to  an  accusation  £rom  such 
a  quarter,  we  shall  here  introduce  an  explanation  of  their  transac- 
tions which  is  yet  new  in  England,  although  it  was  current  in  India 
more  than  twelve  months  ago,  and  is,  we  must  say,  not  inconsbtent 
with  what  has  since  transpired. 

During  the  ferment  of  the  opposition  against  the  Judges,  on.  ac- 
count of  the  protection  they  extended  to  the  Native  suitors  against 
the  grasping  retainers  of  tlie  Court,  the  barristers  knowing  how 
powerful  an  instrument  the  press  was,  ,lent  their  aid,  it  is  said,  in 
getting  up  the  published  reports  of  their  proceedings*  In  the  struggle 
between  the  dignity  and  pretensions  of  the  bench  and  the  bar,  the 
latter  had  thus  die  same  advantage  as  the  painter  of  the  fight  between 
the  man  and  the  tiger.  Without  accusing  the  barristers  of  any  wish 
to  falsify  the  proceedings,  party  spirit  would  we  think  uhaYoidahty 
give  their  reports  a  partial  colouring ;  and,  indeed,  a  degree  of  dis- 
tortion in  proportion  to  the  animosity  and  personal  interest  which 
entered  into  their  composition.  The  paper  of  their  friend  Mr.  War- 
den, Member  of  Council,  was  chosen  as  the  instrument  of  this  war- 
fare'; and  it  is  probable  the  Editor  took  no  more  interest  in  it  than 
might  arise  from  deference  to  ^e  wishes  of  a  proprietor  so  exalted, 
and  confidence  in  the  intelligence  furnished  him  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe. 
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ft  k  aho  gaid  iq  India,  that  when  the  Editor  waa  called  upon  to 
apologise  to  the  Coiirt  for  die  roisrepreseutationg  of  its  proceedings, 
he  was  advised  by  the  same  gentlemen  not  to  do  so,  as  they  were 
wilfing  to  swear  that  the  reoorts  were  correct.  Hence,  the  above 
proposal  to  substantiate  them  by  evidence,  which  was  a  manoeuvre  of 
the  bar  to  find  a  new  opportunity  to  throw  obloquy  upon  the  bench., 
We  iMd  not  conjecture  how  far  they  relied  on  their  ^adiutor,  Mr. 
Wardra,  the  ^rt  proprietor,  to  assist  in  canying  through  the  Council 
a  measure  whicK  would  really  have  covered  the  Court  with  disgrace. 
We  shall  believe  in  the  foregoing  version  of  the  matter,  unless  we 
receive  a'  distinct  negative  to  the  following  facts.  1st,  That  the  Ad- 
vocate-General, Mr.  Norton,  or  other  opposition- members  of  the 
Court  of  Bombay,  had  a  hand  in  getting  up  the  offensive  reports  pub- 
lished  in  the  '  Gazette.'  2d,  That  it  was  one  or  Qther  of  them  so  cou- 
cemed  who  advised  the  Editor  to  resist  all  confession  of  error,  and 
oflfer  to  oonvidt  the  Judges  of  being  wrong,  dd,  That  this  was  me^nt 
to  be  done  by  the  evidence  of  the  barristers  or  their  partisans.  These 
are  our  interrogatories,  which,  unless  distinctly  negatived,  we  shall 
take  to  express  facts. 

We  shall  now  answer  some  queries  put  to  us  on  the  subject ;  tlie 
first  of  which  is,  on  what  authority  did  we  take  upon  us  to  state,  in 
our  last  Number,  that  the  '  Bombay  Gazette*  was  **  guilty  of  a  a^ys- 
tematic  mi^epresentation  of  the  Court  ? "  We  answer,  on  the  au- 
thority of  private  letters  from  Bombay,  "  on  which  we  could  rely," 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Warden's  manifesto ;  also,  on  the  .authority  of  the 
Judges  themselves,  who  declared  that  their  proceedings  had  been  re- 
peatedly misrepresented  in  the  *  GazetCe.*  Now  we  know  i^o  higher 
authority  than  the  Supreme  Coiut  ai  Bombay  as  to  a  fact  coming 
within  its  own  cognizance.  Although  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  did 
not  assume  the  legal  form  of  a  verdict,  its  moral  weight  is  not  a  whit 
less ;  since  in  this  matter  they  were  both  Judges  and  witnesses,  as  it 
lay  wholly  within  the  compass  of  their  own  observation. 

We  are  next  required  to  state  our  authority  for  saying  that,  "  We 
must  sup[)ose,  however,  that  the  '  Bombay  Gazette'  would  have 
gone  greater  lengths  still  but  for  Mr.  Warden's  caution  and  advice  ;". 
^r  he  states,  that  he  '*  repeatedly  enjohied  the  most  rigid  observance 
of  the  regulations,^  and  that  **  his  influence  was  directed  to  the  sup- 
pression of  publications  that  would  have  been  offensive  to  the  8u- 
preiiie  Coart"  This  is  merely  our  inference  made  on  the  authority 
of  common  sense;  if  it  be  erroneous  the  world  will  perceive  its  folty. 
But,  in  the  words  of  Junius,  an  error  in  judgment  is  no  breaeh  of  ve- 
racity. We  are  told  that  there  were  three  other  papers  published 
weekly  at  Bombay,  and  that,  therefore,  Mr.  Warden's  mention,  of 
coercive  measures  towards  the  press  might  have  applied  to  them*  Now 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  other  papers  had,  in  fact,  any  disposition  to 
offnid  the  Court ;  and  as  Mr.  Warden's  statement  referred  to  his 
connexion  with  the  '  Gazette,'  we  could  not  imagine  that  it  referred  to 
any  thing  else.  But  if  it  did,  this  would  prove  that  Mr.  Warden  was  a 
most  partial  ruler  of  the  press ;  for  he  refused  a  dogre^  of  license  to 
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&t\M  jpapm  which  he  grunted  to' hia  own!  We  are  mbo 'told  that 
Mr.  Wanlea  was  only  one  of  four  proprieton,  aad  not  «>le  owner  of  the 
*  Gazette' ;  hut  we  do  not  see  any  thing  in  thU  fact,  unless  his  co-pro* 
prietors  had  an  interest  and  infiuenee  paramount  to  his  own,  which 
we  cannot  conceive,  unless  there  had  been  among  them  other  memben 
of  the  Coundl,  or  die  Governor  himself* 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  can  have  no  wish  to  injure  the  late 
Kditor  of  that  paper,  who  has  been  a  sufiiner  like  ourselves.  We 
said  in  our  last  Number,  and  now  repeat  it,  that  Mr.  Warden's  state* 
nient  excalpates  him  of  any  personai  feeling  against  the  Court,  and 
tends  strongly  to  prove  that  the  hostility  of  the  '  Gasette*  proceeded 
from  a  totally  different  qaarter.  Mr.  Fair,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
unfortunately  placed  himself  in  a  situatiott  to  become  responribb  for 
the  offences  of  others.  This  we  take  to  be  'f  the  head  and  front  of 
his  offending/' 

We  have,  indeed,  gone  farther  in  his  defence  than  others  have  been 
inclined  to  do.  We  have  declared  that  the  Judges,  though  really  ag« 
grieved,  were  blameable  for  becoming  parties  to  a  despotic  exeiciseof 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  yet  we  are  aware  that  there 
are  reasons  which  might  be  urged  in  their  defence.  As  the  whole  press 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  no  part  of  it  was  free  to 
take  up  the  defence  of  the  Court.  Its  character  and  dignity  could 
not  be  supported  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  merely  punii^ng  those 
who  insulted  it,  by  a  sort  of  despotic  exercise  of  its  authority,  as  for 
contempt  or  libel.  This  would  have  covered  it  with  odium,  instead  dF 
clearing  its  character  in  public  estimation,  which  could  only  be  done 
by  means  of  another  portion  of  the  press  taking  up  its  defence.  But 
the  person  who  ventured  to  do  this  mig^t  have  been  immediately 
transported  by  the  Government,  as  happened  in  Calcutta.  There^ 
when  Dr.  firyce  had  grossly  insulted  the  Court,  Sir  Anthony  BuHer^ 
it  is  said,  was  entirely  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take  to  vindicate  his 
judicial  character.  Some  advised  him  to  pubUsh  a  refutation  of  the 
reverend  divine's  calumnies.  Bnt  it  would  evidently  have  been  deroga- 
tory to  a  Judge  to  enter  the  Uets  with  such  a  scribbler.  In  this  dilemma, 
the  defence  of  the  Judge  was  undertaken  by  die  '  Calcutta  Journal,' 
and  it  was  so  complete  that  the  worthy  Judge  felt  satisfied  nothing  more 
was  necessary.  But  instantly  the  Government  stepped  in  and  baniahed 
Mr.  Arnot,  because  he  was  connected  with  tlie  paper  which  published 
the  defence, — an  awful  warning  to  all  who  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
King's  Judges  in  India  !  With  such  a  fact  before  their  eyes,  what  wetie 
the  Judges  at  Bombay  to  do  when  they  found  the  press,  under  the  con* 
tiol  of  the  members  of  Government,  employed  to  bring  the  Con^t  inta 
hatred  and  contempt  ?  Were  they  to  advise  some  unfortunate  Edi- 
tor to  take  up  the  defence  of  the  Court  and  get  himself  banished  for 
his  pains  ?  Were  they  to  tempt  an  innocent  man  to  sacrifice  himself 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  support  their  cause?  How  shortlived  and 
hopeless  would  such  a  contest  have  been  I  Indeed  we  do  not  see  how 
these  conflicting  authorities  can  subsist  together  without  one  or  other 
suffering.     When  Mr.  Elphinstone  said,  that  '' nothii^  waetver 
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free,  or  inteiided  to  be  so,  in  Iiidiia,*'  it  is  plain  he  wfehed  hit  Ma* 
jMty*B  Supreme  Court  blotted  outfirom  his  dominioos.  For  where  an 
English  Court  of  law  exists,  and  trial  by  jury,  there  must  be  some  de- 
gree of  liberty.  But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  impossible  they  can 
enjoy  a  healthy  existence,  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  vnth  despotism, 
and  under  the  blasting  influence  of  a  press  which  is  the  slave  of  arbi- 
trary power.'  • 

We  shall  subjoin  some  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  the  Bombay 
press  is  used  at  present.  Tlie  *  Courier '  of  June  the  18th,  says :  *'  It 
is  stated  that  tlie  Rajah  of  Colapore  was  so  sincerely  rejoiced  on  the 
hearing  of  our  success  at  Donabew,  that  he  ordered  a  royal  salute  to 
he  fired.**  The  word  "sincerely"  is  printed  in  italics,  as  abOfve,  to 
show  that  it  is  used  in  irony.  Now  we  must  say,  that  whether  the' 
compliment  paid  to  the  success  of  our  arms  was  sincere  or  not,  it  ill 
becomes  the  official  organ  of  the  Bombay  Qoremment  to  make  so  very 
uocoorteous  a  return,  ft  is  neither  just  nor  politic  in  Mr.  Elphinstone 
to  meet  such  demonstrations  of  friendship  from  the  Native  princes 
with  sneering  insinuations  circulated  ail  over  India,  to  show  the 
whole  world  that  he  believes  them  to  be  faithless  and  hypocritical. 
Mr,  Warden,  the  censor  or  controUet  of  the  press,  will  not  surely  ad- 
duce this  as  a  proof  that  he  has  been  **  trained  to  official  discipline.'' 

We  shall  add  another  example  of  the  manner  in  whidi  these  im- 
maculate gentlemen,  who  cry  out  so  loudly  a^inst  the  strictures  of 
the  press  on  their  own  conduct,  employ  this  instrument  against  other? 
who  have  not  the  power  of  defending  themselves.  The  following 
General  Orders,  dated  Bombay  Castle,  March  3l6t,  were  printed  in^ 
the  Official  Gazette  of  this  Presidency. 

By  the  Honourable  the  Goverltor  in  Council, — No.  113  of  1825. — 
Sub- Assistant  Surgeon  John  Durham  employed  in  tlie  Ophthalmic  In- 
firmary, having  rendered,  himself  totally  tmnt  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  by  habits  of  irreclaimable  intemperance,  the  Honourable  the 
Governor  in  Gouncil  is  pleased  to  dismiss  nim  from  the  service. 

Bfo.  114  of  lSS5.-^Sid>edar  Major  Bowagee  Israel,  and  Jema4ar 
ShaliK  Ebrahim,  of  the  l&tb  Eef^iment  Native  In^try,  and  Subtdar 
Abramjee  Israel  pfilke  17th  Reffiii^ent»N.  I.«  having  become  unfitted 
from  habits  pf  intemperance  fur  the  due  discharge  of  their  duties,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  remove  tliem  from  the  respective  Regiments  to 
which  they  belong. '  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  length  of  service, 
end  former  good  charecler  and  conduct  df  the  tWo  first,  Subedar  Major 
Bowajee  Israel,  and  Jemadar -Shaik  Ebrahim,  the  Governor  in  Council 
h  pleased  to  transfer  them  to  the  Pension  List,  the  former  on  a  reduced 
pension  of  54  rupees  and  a  half  instead  of  67  rupees,  and  the  latter  on 
half  the  usm^  pension  of  his  rank. 

Subedar  Abrati^ee  Isi^el  having  only  $ervfd  &%  years^  and  his  character, 
and  conduct  re^e»ented  as  l^ighly  cylpable,  the  Honourable  the  Go- 
veriu>r  in  Councd  places  him  on  the  List  on  half  the  full  pension  of  a 
Jemadar  only. 

What  vnmld  be  thought  of  such  exhibitions  of  European  officer^ 
who  compose  the  Invaud  and  Pension  lists  in  I<idia  ?  or  of  offikiiers 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain,  who^  after  long  and  meri'^ 
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torkms  senricefl,  are  unfoitunatelj  placed  in  such  drcamstances? 
Their  friends  and  acquaintances  see  them  merely  transferred  to  the 
pension  or  invalid  establishment,  which,  to  the  unexperienced  eye, 
looks  more  like  a  mark  of  favour  than  otherwise.  But  Native  officera 
of  our  Indian  army,  and  sub-assistant  surgeons  bom  in  that  country 
(as  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  case  with  the  above  John  Durham),  in- 
stead of  having  a  veil  thus  thrown  over  their  failings,  are  publicly, 
branded  widi  them  in  the  Government  Gazette.  Such  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Press  to  the  Natives  of  India !  There  is  no  mentioa 
of  a  Court  Martial  or  any  kind  of  trial  having  been  afforded  them. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  press,  we  may  state,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Presidency  has,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  tlie  9th  of  June  last,  promulgated  a  new  "  Rule,  Ordinance,  and 
Regulation,  for  preventing  tlie  mischief  ari^ipg  from  the  printing  and 

Sublishjng  of  newspapers,  and  periodical  aud  other  books  and  papers, 
y  persons  unknown/  It  was  passed  in  the  Bombay  Council  on  the 
2d  day  of  March,  and  registered  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  1 1th  of 
that  month.  Though  prodigiously  long,  and,  from  its  introduction, 
awfully  portentous  to  the  freedom  of  discussion,  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
very  harmless  thing.  Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Judges 
at  this  Presidency,  after  the  experience  they  have  had  of  the  effects  of 
existing  despotism,  would  prostitute  their  high  office  as  other  Indian 
Judges  have  done,  to  arm  the  Government  with  powers  still  more  sub- 
versive of  all  law  and  justice.  The  main  provisions  of  this  regulation 
are,  that  the  printers  and  publishers  of  every  periodical  shiJl  make 
affidavit  that  they  are  so,  before  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Government, 
specifying  their  own  names  and  designations,  with  the  title  of  the 
work  and  place  of  publication;  a  penalty  of  1000  rupees  to  be  in- 
curred for  every  act  of  publication  without  having  previously  made 
such  affidavit.  The  affidavits  to  be  received  as  evidence  in  a  court  of 
law  against  the  parties,  if  prosecuted  for  libel.  The  names  of  the 
printers  apd  publishers  to  be  inserted  in  every  paper.  A  copy  of  every 
such  publieation  to  be  left  with  the  Chief  Secretary,  he  paying  for  the 
same.  Every  person  having  in  his  possession  any  types,  or  other 
prititing  materials,  shall  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  Chief,  Secre- 
tary, under  the  penalty  of  400  rupees.  Any  person  who  assists  in 
dispersing  anonymous  papers,  to  forfeit  four  hundred  rupees.  Lastly, 
every  person  who  shall  print  a   book  or  pa|)er,   liot  intended  to  le 

Seriodical,  must  preserve  a  copy  of  it  for  six  months,  with  the  name  of 
is  or  her  employer  written  or  printed  on  it,  and  also  his  or  her  place 
of  abode,  under  the  aforesaid  penalty. 

We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  this  excessive  pre- 
caution against  anonymous  publications ;  but  we  suspect  that  Mr. 
Warden's  manifesto,  inserted  in  our  last  Number,  and  which  pur- 
ported to  be.  a  copy  of  a  printed  paper,  without  making  any  mention 
of  the  name  of  any  printer  or  publisher,  must  have  been  an  infrac-' 
tion  of  this  law.  If  so,  a  fine  of  four  hundred  Yupeea  may  h^Ip'to 
train  him  a  little  better  intQ  '\  the  habits  of  official  discipline.*'  The 
obligation  on  ©Yffy  prii\ter  (including,  for  ai^^ltt  we  kijpw,  con»p{M-y 
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tan  and  luressmen,)  to  preserve  a  copy  of  every  work  on  which  they 
are  employed,  most  be  a  very  heavy  tax  on  printing. 

We  sometime  ago  recorded  an  instance  of  the  liberality  of  the 
Madras  Government  in  encouraging  the  study  of  the  Native  Ian*  ' 
gnages;  the  weighty  sum  of  fifty  pounds  (we  believe)  having  been 
awarded  to  an  officer  for  the  important  services  he  was  enabled  to  ' 
render  to  the  state,  firom  his  having  attained  a  proficiency  in  the 
Persian.  The  Bombay  Government  has  improved  upon  uiis ;  and 
Offers  thirty  rupees  per  mensem  for  six  months  to  each  officer  who 
shall  pass  an  examination  in  the  Hhddoostanee  or  Marhatta  languages ; 
and  double  that  amount  for  both ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of  18/.  ster- 
Kag  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue ;  hardly  enough  to 
pay  a  moonshee's  salary,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  books  neces- 
sary fiw  the  study.  .      •     i 

The  Mary  Ann^  Captain  Lingard,  under  British  colours,  was  cut 
off  by  the  Natives  at  Burburry,  on  the  Abyssinian  coast,  in  April  last/ 
and  all  her  crew  killed  but  the  captain  and  chief  officer,  who  reached 
Mocha  in  safety. 

CAPE  OF   GOOIX   HOPE. 

At  last  the  Enterprize  steam  vessel  is  reported  to  have  arrived  at 
this  station,  after  a  passage  of  fifty-five  days  from  England.  This 
being  hardly  at  all  quicker  than  fast  sailing  vessels,  the  experiment 
may  be  considered,  as  regards  time,  to  have  completely  failed ;  but  the 
hci  of  her  safe  arrival  is  in  itsdf  highly  interesting,  as  showing  what 
distant  and  dangerous  voyages  may  be  accomplished  by  steam :  and 
if  intermediate  dep6ts  for  fuel  can  be  hereafter  establbhed,  the  voy-^ 
age  by  steam  may  be  made  much  more  rapidly  by  a  continued  supply 
of  that  indispensable  article. 

No  information  of  a  very  particular  nature  has  reached  us  from  the 
Cape  since  our  last,  except  a  letter,  which  states  that  Lord  Amherst 
is  not  coming  to  England  in  the  Ariadne^  as  had  once  been  intended. 
How  much  longer  he  intends  te  give  the  cc^ooy  the  blessing  of  his 
continued  pretence  is  not  accurately  known. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Every  vessel  brings  fresh  proofs  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  thia 
interesting  portion  of  the  British  empire  in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

The  Bank  Establishment  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land  is  said  to  be  in  a 
tolerably  flourishiiig  condition.  On  balancing  the  accounts  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  which  was  the  first  since  its  institution,  it  was  found  that  the 
receipts  were  fully  equal  to  the  expenditure.  No  dividend  was  made. 
Imlauments  have  been  advanced,  amounting  to  half  tlie  capital;  and 
the  discounts  effected  average  lyOO/.  weekly. 

'The  Mermaid  has  taken  a  cargo  of  wheat  to  Van  Dicmen*s  land  I 
The  Ncreus  is  bringing  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Van  Diemen*s  Land !  1 
The  Mermaid  is  chartered  bv  Government.  Tlie  Ncreus  bekmgs  to  a 
merchant  in 

This  country  seems  to  possess  inexhaustible  treasures,  which  are 
gradually  becoming  known,  and  rewarding  the  persevering  diligence  and 
research   of  the  scientific.    An  important  mtncrak)^icar  discovery  has 
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recently  httn  m&de  ofgreat  value  to  the  Cdlony.    The  partieiilart  bf  It ' 
we  hope  soon  to  be  enabled  to  record. 

tile  present  prices  of  tea,  at  Hobari  Town,  are  lUt:  per  ditet^  for 
hyson ;  i9L  for  nyson  sktn ;  and  10/.  for  blackt 

Aq  offer  was  made  recently  of  450Q/.,  by  certain  merchants  of  Ho- 
b^rt  Town,  for  500  chesU  of  tea — the  offer  was  refused.  The  (ea  is  now 
in  the  Sydney  market. 

Capt  Mi^hell  has  b^eo  acquitted  <tf  any  unlawful  praoedai<?  in 
carrying  off  the  Almorah  from  Syd&ev;  and  the  wanani  by  which 
he  was  to  have- been  detained  has  been  pronoiiiicad  Ulegal  by  the 
Supreme  Court  there* 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  reiideiit  ia  Ntw 
South  Wales  to  Mr.  Peel,  repreeents  the  pio^ierous  stata  of  thai 
colony : 

.  The  extent  to  which  refomi  has  been  efibcted  anidng  the  isonvlctafaere- 
tpfor^  sent  to  New  Sputh  Wales,  is  uot»  I  believe^  generally,  or,  indaed* 
at  all  known ;  I  shall  therefore  just  eive  a  sketidb  of  it  The  mimber 
of  persons  transported  >o  New  South  Wales  from  its  £irst  establishment^ 
in  1788,  to  the  end  of  1815,  was  13,801  men,  and  ^,265  women; 
together  17,066 ;  of  these  6067  became  free  by  pardon  and  service, 
1688  held  tickets  of  leave,  3813  still  continued  convicts,  and  the  re- 
mainder 5498  had  died.  Those  who  had  become  free  with  their  children^ 
who  had  come  to  matilritv,  formed,  in  the  year  1821,  5478  famitleft^ 
having  7212  children,  and  the  estimated  value  of  dieir  property  was 
i,56%iOiL  sterling,  til  the  creation  and  fruit  of  their  own  industry ;  and 
they  employed  and  subsisted  4640  convict  labourers,  making  tbei«by  a 
savm^  to  Government  of  110,000^  per  annum,  as  appears  by  the 
oobnial  muster  of  population  and  property  for  the  year  1891.  Here  the 
reformation  that  has  taken  place  among  the  convicts  transported  ajipeara 
to  ui  both  in  nature  at)d  degfec.  Wliatever  the  private  morals  or  failings 
pf  these  people  may  be,  and  the  greater  numbei*  bf  them  are  not  worst  m 
ill  is  resuect  than  their  unconvicted  fellow-colonists,  thev  Have  been 
politically,  and,  as  far  a4  human  laws  are  concerned,  morally  tefdntied } 
they  have  become  heads  of  fiuniJies ;  the^  possess  oonsidendite  prdfltrty, 
ao^uiitd  by  Industry  and  honest  exertion  aiid  Ailfil  all  the  {xHitical^ 
social,  and  domestic  duties  of  cititens;  and  their  childnm.  are  iti  tlie 
course  of  becoming  equal  to  aqy  other  description  of  people  in  the  King's 
dpminions. 
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IKCIO^NTS  AND  BVBNT8   IN  BtJROPB  CONNBCTSD   WITH 
THB  XA8TKRN   WORLD. 

No  eyoit  ^grettlv  i^ipotlittM  ^o  India  tlmn  the  late  Debate  at 
tbe  ledia  HoUiey  has  taken  place  sino^  our  latl.  Our  reporter  has 
•ildea?eai«4  to  gif«  a  fakhful  accoirot  of  what  waa  said  by  all  parties 
an  that  ootesion,  ao^  to  those  who  desire  to  euter  ioto  details,  we  re- 
ccMnifieod  the  perusal  ef  the  report  in  question. 

We  majr,  perhaps,  embrace  the  present  occasion  of  saying  a  word 
#r  two  oQ  the  sub^t  of  Debtees  occasionally  reported  in  our  pages, 
n$  weleara  thai  some  dissatbfaction  has  been  expressed  at  the  Ve- 
rity of  that  given  in  our  last  Number.  It  ought,  by  this  time,  to  be 
fatieraliy  l^oown,  that  reporting  the  public  proceedings  of  all  assem- 
bUes  ia  Eogland*  is  a  duty  performed  professedly  by  young  gentle- 
^a,  who  Are  called  students  at  law,  and  who  take  this  mode  of  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  higher  duties  of  barristers,  ai)d  still  more  fre* 
queutly  Editors  of  Public;  Papers.  There  is  thus  all  degrees  of  ta- 
lant^ffom  that  of  the  qovice  up  to  that  of  the  most  experienced  mas* 
i0i.  It  may  be  added  also  that  there  are  diflferent  degrees  of  indus- 
t|f  and  attentiodj  and  the  individual  possessing  in  the  greatest  degree 
the  anion  of  skill  attd  application  is  eonsequently  most  in  request.  A^ 
to  fidelity,  the  reporters  are  generally  so  entirely  uninterested  in  the 
issue  at  speeches  with  which  their  ears  must  be  tired  from  tiieir  fre- 
9iient  oecatrence  evea  when  most  g^tifying  to  the  rest  of  the  audi- 
^ace,  who  are  ever  changing  while  they  alone  are  constant,  that  they 
^ve  no  fnfficient  motive  for  amplifying  pne  mans  speech  and  abridg- 
iog  imother's  from  party-feeling,  into  which  their  very  profession  pre<» 
dttdee  then)  ^m  entering.  The  only  cftses  in  which  they  venture  t0 
amp^nd  their  ^ratlon4  is  during  what  appears  to  them  a  needless  repe*- 
tkiop)  M  in  the  pase  of  many  of  the  most  popular  speakers,  or  insuf^ 
lerable  **  impertinenoe,"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase,  which  is 
heard  in  eve^  ^^7*^  prooeediogs  at  the  India  House. 

For  this  sort  oi  abridgement,  when  honestly  and  judiciously  done^ 
the  speaker  should  in  truth  be  as  grateful  as  the  reader*  as  the  repu« 
tation  of  the  one  and  the  patience  of  the  other  are  saved  by  such  g 
process.  But  cases  will  arise,  and  the  last  debate  reported  in  our 
pages  was  one  of  them,  in  which  accidents,  beyond  the  control  of 
cither  reporter  or  editor,  will  occasion  much  greater  curtailment  thau 
is  ever  made  on  ordinary  occasions.  A  detail  of  these  would  be  a$ 
tiresome  as  unintelligible  to  the  general  reader ;  but  we  offer  him  this 
assurance,  that  we  on  no  occasion  whatever  interfere  with  the  report- 
ing the  Debates  in  this  Work.  We  enjoin  as  much  fulness  as  cir- 
camstances  and  space  will  admit,  and  strict  fidelity  and  impartiality 
in  auT  abridgement  that  may  be  indispensable.  We  have  not  yet 
perceived  any  reason  to  complain  of  these  rules  being  violated ;  and 
as  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  express  our  own  opinions  in  notes  at 
tlie  fool  «f  each  weaker*!  oration;  we  should,  if  we  had  private 
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enmity  to  gratify,  and  exercised  any  choice  in  the  matter,  hare  the 
abridgements  confined  to  the  good  and  sensible  speeches  on  which 
there  were  n6  remarks  to  offer,  and  suffer  the  reporter  to  let  the  ut- 
terers  of  specious  fallacies  say  their  utmost,  that  we  might  have  the 
greater  food  for  comment.  But  we  have  no  voice,  and  exercise  no 
discretion  in  the  matter.  The  reporter  sends  his  own  sheets  to  the 
press,  and  we  append  our  comments-  most  frequently  after  the  type  is 
set.  There  are  some  indeed  who  think  it  very  undignified  in  us  to  do 
this  at  all ;  and  who  say  we  ought  to  let  each  party  in  the  debate 
speak  for  himself,  and  leave  the  world  to  judge.  They  forget,  how- 
ever, that  an  editor  cannot  be  otherwise  than  unjustly  dealt  with,  if  de* 
nied  for  himself  the  right  which  he  concedes  to  all  others,  that  of 
giving  an  opinion  with  freedom  whenever  an  opportunity  presents. 
The  notion  that  some  men  entertain  of  the  liberty  of  speech,  however, 
does  not  include  the  liberty  of  exposure ;  but  we  are  not  among  the 
number ;  our  notions  extend  to  the  right  of  exposing  all  the  arguments 
on  every  view  of  a  question,  and  the  fullest  liberty  of  comment  to  all 
who  confine  themselves  really  to  the  subject  in  debate. 

To  revert  to  that  which  occurred  at  the  India  House  on  the  21st.— 
The  Court  was  extremely  crowded  in  every  part,  evidently  in  antici- 
pation of  some  interesting  discussions.  Hie  business  was  opened  by 
a  declaration  of  the  dividend  of  5^  per  cent,  for  the  half  year  just  pass- 
ed, on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company:  but  when  Mr.  Hume  de- 
sired to  know  on  what  amount  of  profit  or  revenue  this  was  declared, 
the  Chairman  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  question,  and  did  escape, 
under  a  vague  assertion  that  there  was  always  much  time  required, 
after  the  arrival  of  accounts  from  India,  to  put  them  in  a  state  fit  to 
present  to  the  Proprietor,  a  fact  of  which  we  have  no  doubt,  because 
the  object  of  all  East-India  and  Parliamentary  Accounts  is  the  same, 
to  deceive,  and  not  to  inform.  But  no  time  would  be  requisite,  no, 
not  an  hour,  if  they  were  to  be  laid  before  the  Proprietors  as  they 
came  to  their  servants  the  Directors ;  and  if  they  were  in  that  state  in- 
telligible to  the  one,  why  should  they  not  be  to  the  other  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  this  Quarterly  Meeting  to  ^ec/ar^  a  dividend,  and 
to  submit  it  to  the  approval  of  the  Court,  is  a  consummate  farce  firom 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  Parliament  in  its  miscalled  **  wisdom** 
has  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no  greater  dividend  than  10^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  let  the  real  profits  be  what  they  may;  laying 
down  rules  for  the  application  of  the  surplus ;  and  the  Directors, 
countenanced  by  all  the  Proprietors,  take  care  there  shall  never  be 
less,  for  when  there  are  not  real  profits  to  divide  from,  they  borrow 
more  capital,  to  make  up  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  interest, 
and  the  facility  with  which  this  can  be  done  at  anytime  is  an  encou- 
ragement to  the  greatest  waste.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  greater 
blunder  than  this  of  fixing  the  dividend  of  profit  for  a  trading  Com- 
pany. It  is  even  worse  than  the  usury  laws.  Tliere  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  if  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  London  could  be 
ensured  the  same  rate  of  profit  from  their  funds,  whether  they  attend* 
^  to  their  affairs  or  not,  we  should  see  few  peo{4e  toiling  so  iacet* 
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fiantly  in  the  city,  while  they  might  breathe  the  sea  breezes  at  Brigh« 
ton,  or  eqjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  turf  and  the  chase  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  country  seats.  Yet,  this  is  exactly  the  case  of  all  the 
co-partners  in  this  great  Trading  Company  of  India.  Whether  Lord 
Hastings  makes  easy  conquests  and  leaves  a  surplus  revenue  of  three 
millions  per  annum,  with  an  overflowing  treasury,  or  Lord  Amherst 
engages  in  difficult  wars,  exhausts  the  coffers  of  the  state,  and  incurs 
heavy  debts ;  it  is  all  the  same ;  the  proprietors  are  called  together  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  to  hear  the  Chairman  declare  a  dividend 
withont  nnderstanding  where  it  comes  from,  and  to  ask  their  ap^ 
provalf  as  if  they  had  any  choice  in  the  matter ! — ^The  Chairman 
BAKES  not  declare  a  half-yearly  dividend  of  «ia?  percent,  on  the  capi- 
tal stock ;  for  however  much  the  Proprietors  would  approve  of  that, 
or  as  much  more  as  could  be  had,  the  Parliament  would  interpose 
and  prevent  it  Let  him  once  try  the  experiment  of  going  below  the 
fixed  standard,  and  declaring  a  half-yearly  dividend  of  three  per 
cent,  for  example ;  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  no  man  present  at 
the  Court  on  such  a  day  will  give  such  a  dividend  his  approval.  We 
can  imagine  well  the  consternation  that  would  follow.  India  stock 
would,  in  twenty-four  hours,  tumble  down  a  hundred  per  cent. 
Hoary-headed  proprietors  and  matronly  old  ladies  would  be  putting 
themselves  into  their  carriages  at  every  extremity  of  the  kingdom, 
and  baatening  to  London  to  besiege  the  India  House  with  their  im« 
portunities.  It  would  create  a  sensation  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  the  other,  greater  than  if  fifty  Englishmen  were  to  be  banished  witb 
OQt  trial,  and  stripped  of  all  their  property,  or  a  thousand  butchered 
io  cold  blood  before  the  seat  of  Government,  whether  at  Barrackpore 
or  in  Leadenhall-street.  All  this  would  be,  nay,  the  like  has  been^ 
disregarded;  for  it  has  happened  in  our  own  day ;  and  not  a  muscle  of 
any  man's  countenance  has  been  moved  by  the  tale :  and  why  ?  be- 
cause it  has  not  diminished  the  dividends.  Here  is  the  true  secret  of 
the  general  apathy  of  the  Proprietors  of  India  stock,  who  would  not  walk 
from  Comhill  to  the  Monument  to  vote  against  a  law  that  degrades, 
enslaves,  and  renders  miserable  a  hundred  millions  of  fellow-beings 
nibject  to  its  operation  in  India,  while  they  would  fly  from  the  anti- 
podes, and  come  from  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth,  to  resist  a 
reduction  of  a  quarter  per  cent,  on  their  dividends ! !  This  is  the 
public  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Well  indeed  has  it  been  said, 
that  "  Mammon  is  an  exclusive  Deity.^' 

The  case  first  introduced  after  the  approval  of  the  dividend,  was 
that  of  the  grant  of  1500/.  to  Mr.  Amot.  It  had  passed  at  its  first 
declaration  without  a  word  being  said  ■  by  any  one,  the  granters  not 
knowing  probably  what  to  say,  and  thinkiqg  silence  the  best  policy, 
while  the  approvers  of  the  grant  were  unwilling  to  risk  its  possible  with- 
drawal, by  expressing  their  sympathy  in  that  individual's  sufferings. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Jackson,  with  a  singular  de- 
gree of  zeal  against  the. freedom  of  the  press  in  India,  went  out  of  his 
way  to  make  .the  audience  understand  that  this  money  was  given  out 
of  pure  sympathy  for  Mr,  A)rnoc's  sufferings,  in  being  burnt  out  of  las 
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•hip,  and  flot  at  alUa  accmiot  of  his  connexton  with  dia  Indiaa  pre«. 
Now,  In  the  first  place,  if  it  was  for  being  a  sofEerer  by  fire  that  Mr, 
AmoC  was  remunerated,  that  might  have  been  rather  expected  from 
an  insurance-broker  at  Llojd's,  The  India  Company  could  not  )ielp 
such  a  calamity,  and  were  not  bound  to  repair  it ;  neither  did  they  in 
the  case  of  any  other  of  the  penMins  who  were  equally  exposed  to  the 
destructive  element;  and,  indeed,  the  Chairman  might  very  prpp^rly 
exclude  this  from  among  the  number  of  the  causes  that  inluenced 
their  decision.  As  to  Mr.  Jackson's  pains  to  convince  his  hearers 
that  the  Court  did  not  by  this  step  compromise  their  avow^  hoe- 
tflity  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  they  might  well  have  been  spared, 
^for  no  one  but  himself  would  ever  be  likely  to  suspect  them  of  soch  a 
leaning  to  any  thing  that  was  wise  or  liberal.  But  if  Mr.  Jaduoa 
feally  supposes  that  any  person  of  sense  can  believe  him  to  be  sin* 
cere,  when  he  declares  hk  belief  in  the  inestimable  good  produced 
by  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England,  and  the  incalculable  mischief 
produced  by  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  India,  he  deceives  himself.  As 
a  lawyer,  it  is  his  daily  practice  to  utter  sophisms  and  to  dodie  fidse* 
hood  with  the  garb  of  truth ;  he  is  fee*d  like  other  lawyerii  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason ;  and  when  he  if  protected  by  his 
wig  and  gown,  he  may  satisfy  his  conscience  that  it  is  not  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  his  learned  and  honourable  profession.  But  wh«i 
he  stands  up  in  the  Court  at  the  India  House,  in  plain  garments  like 
ano^r  man,  and  talks  of  the  '^  enlightened  and  dignified  body  "thai 
he  is  addreesing,  or  of  '^  the  high  and  exalted  powers  of  this  assem* 
i>ly/' grave  men  must  think  him  not  in  earnest,  and  i^en  of  more  livriy 
temperament  must  set  him  down  as  speaking  bitter  irony.  This  ^*  en* 
lightened  and  dignified  body,^'  so  fvr  from  having  any  *'  high  and 
exalted  powers>''  have  none  but  such  as  their  own  servants  chooee  to 
concede  to  them,  for  any  useful  piirpose,  and  this  was  shown  by  the  my 
Issue  of  that  day's  proceedings.  For  when  Mr.  Hume  moved  a  re«)«> 
Itttion,  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors  should  recommend  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  take  a  certain  measure  into  their  contideratwn^  and 
Mr,  Jackson  moved  that  certain  documents  should  first  be  laid  befiore 
the  Court  to  enable  them  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  the  ChaunpiBJi 
admitting  that  the  documents  were  in  his  and  his  colleagues'  posses  ■ 
sion ;  the  result  was,  that  the  Proprietors  could  not  get  their  recom* 
mendadon  attended  to  wiihoui  the  documents,  nor  yet  the  docu* 
ments  themselves,  to  make  out  the  propriety  of  their  recommenda* 
4ldn  \  These  are  "  the  high  and  exidted  powers"  of  ^*  this  enlight- 
ened dignified  assembler  I "  But  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  a  member  of  it 
himself  for  more  than  thirty  years.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  stmethmg  i 
Mr.  Rinnaird  observed,  with  great  forpe  and  propriety,  that  be  never 
yet  heard  a  speech  began  with  a  laboured  enlogium  on  the  freedon 
^  the  press  in  this  or  any  other  country,  that  he  was  not  well  pre* 
pared  to  expect  some  case  being  about  to  be  made  ont  for  the  restrie* 
tion  of  the  very  freedom  so  much  priaed.  There  are  ofW  die 
loudest  vaunts  of  ree^stance  when  a  surrender  Is  near;  die  warmest 
professions  of  chastity  when  submission  is  at  hand ;  prayer  frequently 
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prec^def  df»Uber^^  plupder ;  aiid  protestations  of  tnitl^  are  Qerer 
iDorp  vebemeut  tha^  wheo  they  usher  in  some  atrocious  fi^sehood. 
{a  Jike  mani^^r,  t|]e  eoemies  of  hun^aq  freedom  )cnow  their  cue,  and 
irhea  abou^  to  cast  an  additional  chain  around  the  neck  of  ttieir. 
irip^nos,  spQilie  theo}  with  hopied  assurances  of  the  deepest  interest  ia 
their  velfar^.     Ou^  upon  such  mockery  as  this ! 

The  '  Moffiing  Chronicjc*  has  said,  with  gret^t  truth  and  force»4 
''  tfie  pniel  ana  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Indian  authorities  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Arqot  was  so  universally  ^xeciated  that  mA  a  wort^  wa^ 
uttered  \n  defence  of  it.  There  was  not  a  rtiau  \n  the  lioii»c  wlia 
dafpd  ^  commit  his  character  in  such  a  work/'  Nut  a  word  eQi^ld 
be  uttered;  and  deep,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  acns^e  of  Mr« 
Arnpt*8  injuries  frpm  the  cruel,  ille^^al,  and  unn«^cesear>'  severity  with 
which  their  terFants  visited  him  in  India »  me  rely  because  he  Yen- 
tiic^df  19  an  artjcle  written  tq  defend  the  Jiidge  of  ttie  Supreme  Coart 
^m  the  caluqanies  vented  on  that  oi&cer  and  \m  in  burial  by  the 
ji^Y.  I)r.  Bryce,  to  allude,  as  a  matter  of  history,  to  the  baniahmeat 
of  Mr.  Puckinghapi,  as  a  consequefipe  of  the  appointment  of  that 
9)eddlU>g  priest.  D^p  indeed,  we  repeat,  must  have  been  their 
sen^e  Qf  hjs  wroi^gs  when  they  consented  to  award  him  any  thing, 
)K>wever  nmcb  belov^  the  stanaard  of  his  just  exp^etation^.  We 
trust  |t  will  1)0  a  lessoq  to  the  tyrants  abroad,  that  there  are  so  mo 
limits  bejrpnd  which  they  will  find  no  sympathy  or  suppoity  eveii 
tmong  those  of  their  own  caste  at  home. 

.  We  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  from  the  fint  hour  of  Mr. 
Arqot'a  coon^xion  T^th  tbe  '  Calcutta  Journal/  Op  to  the  period  of 
O^r  present  writing,  we  have  constantly  felt,  and  endeavoured  to 
evince,  a  re^[^ct  for  bis  ^ents  and  integrity^  and  the  dcepeiit  sym* 
Mtb/  ibr  his  wrongs.  Paring  the  %\^t%  period  that  be  ha&  been  in 
APgland,  he  ba9  fidfiUed  as  ably  the  duties  assigned  to  him  in  con* 
iH^^uoo  vrith  tb^  '  Ori^ptal  Perald,*  as  he  had  before  done  those  con- 
iNected,  with  t)ie  '  Calcutta  Joum^V  and  t)ie  present  occasion  q( 
transferring  the  publication  to  the  established  bouses  to  whoie  care 
tbi^  department  of  its  issue  will  be  confided,  has  l^cn  embraced 
Vitb  a  regard  to  bis  interests  as  well  as  thp  higher  objects  of 
tb^  work,  so  ap  to  give  tp  it  all  the  benefit,  not  only  of  ]qag  tried 
fideli'fy,  but  of  knpi^rledge,  experience,  and  intimate  afquaintance'i 
with  all  tbe  great  sjil^ects  of  Inidian  policy  and  legislation* 

Hr.  Kini^ahrdj  Mr*  Humoy  and  ]jr.  uilchrist,  were  eacl^  eanies^ 
nod  impressive  in  tbeir  denunciations  of  the  tyrannous  cruelty  pf 
vbtoli  this  persecuted  individual  was  the  victim,  and  no  man  yenr 
torad  to  say  a  word  even  in  paUiatipn  of  the  conduct  of  bis  op# 

.  When  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amber#t  became  the  snlject  of  debatp, 
the  two  former  gentlemen  each  took  occasion  to  say,  that  notwith-^ 
standing  all  they  bad  uttejred  respecting  tbe  necessity  of  recalling 
Laid  Amherst,  if  any  man,  within  the  bar  or  without,  would  ftana 
up  and  say  distinctly  that  he  bad  confidence  In  bia  LcNrdshiD's  capap 
city  he  fxtijcfUing  In4ia  from  its  present  difficulties;  if  hf  womIjI. 
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only  say  that  he  had  heard  that  others  had  the  confidence  which  he 
could  not  avow  for  himself;  if  he  would  confess  that  he  had  eren 
seen  one  private  letter  from  India  on  public  affairs  which  expresMd 
such  confidence  as  existing  there ;  iiay,  if  any  one  of  the  Directors 
would  only  say  that  he  sincerely  believed  there  were  persons  in  India 
who  still  confided  in  Lord  Amherst  as  a  fit  and  proper  Govemor- 
Creneraly  they  would  withdraw  their  motion  recommending  the  Court 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  his  recal.  Not  a  single  Director  uttered 
a  syllable  on  his  Lordship's  behalf!  Could  any  thing  be  more  con- 
vincing than  such  eloquent  silence  ?  And  yet,  they  withhold  justice 
from  tibe  victims  of  his  folly  and  cruelty  combined ;  they  tacitly  ad- 
mit his  utter  imbecility,  but  resist  all  attempts  to  replace  it  by  supe- 
rior talent !  On  whose  heads  should  rest  the  blood  that  is  yet  to  be 
shed  .before  the  present  contest  is  brought  to  a  termination  ? 

As  to  the  rumoured  nomination  of  his  successor,  which  suhser 

?oent]y  became  the  subject  of  a  conversation  between  Sir  Charlep 
Wbes  and  the  Chairman,  the  manner  in  which  certain  notorious 
facts  were  denied,  was  such  as  to  convince  some  that  though  the 
denials  were  correct,  as  spoken  of  the  person  addressed,  yet  they  did 
not,  and  could  not,  extend  to  the  whole  body.  The  facts  appear  to 
be  these : — Mr.  Canning  was  the  minister  to  whose  influences,  if  not 
choice,  Lord  Amherst  owed  his  appointment.  Lord  Hastings  had 
lefk  India  in  profound  peace,  in  unexampled  prosperity,  (after  it  had 
eqjoyed  for  five  full  years  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  **  source  of  all 
mischieP  in  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  who  will 
neither  see  the  £icts  of  histoiy  for  themselves,  nor  listen  to  them  when 
told  by  others),  and  Lord  Amherst,  being  a  quiet  and  amiable  man, 
was  thought  quite  good  enough,  while  all  things  were  well,  to  keep 
them  so.  He  was  acceptable  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  because  he 
was  ready  to  do  whatever  they  vrished ;  to  quench  this  firebiand  the 
free  press,  that  had  lighted  up  the  torch  of  intelligence  which  waa 
spreading  too  fast  among  men  who  loved  darkness'  rather  than  light 
because  their  deeds  were  evil ;  to  retrench  the  already  scanty  allow- 
ances of  the  army ;  to  banish  all  British-born  individuals  not  having 
a  license  to  reside  in  India ;  and  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  masteii, 
whatever  that  might  be.  He  went  out.  Mr.  Adam  had  nearly  ex- 
tinguished the  last  gleam  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  before  he  ar^ 
rived ;  and  he  put  the  seal  to  its  entire  destruction.  The  country  that 
was  tranquil  and  productive  during  all  the  **  mischievous"  reign  of  free 
discusdon,  became  embroiled  in  war,  expense,  and  universal  dissatu|^ 
faction  when  the  press  was  fettered,  and  every  succeeding  month  has 
brought  disaster  afber  disaster  in  its  train.  Terror,  and  an  apprehen- 
sion  ,of  losing  tbe  country,  and  with  it  all  the  power  and  patronage  it 
yields,  but  not  a  grain  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
frighten  the  Directors  into  a  conviction  that  Lord  Amherst  will  not 
do.  Lord  Hastings  is  at  hand,  and  his  return  would  do  more  pio- 
.  bahly  to  restore  confidence  than  any  thing  that  could  be  danced* 
Da  they  ask  him  to  go  ?  Not  they,  indeed.  They  have  already  ia* 
jiw^  him  too  deeply  to  think  of  reparation.    It  is  said  that  nuM 
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nerer  foigiTe  those  whom  diey  have  grievously  wrongedy  and  we  be-i 
lieve  it.  The  more  frequent  practice  is,  where  one  act  of  injustice 
has  been  doiie>  to  attempt  to  justify  it  by  heaping  up  others  on  the 
same  head«  Lord  Hastings,  who,  if  any  man  could  do  so,  might  yet 
save  India,  is  permitted  to  remain  in  obscurity  in  the  petty  govern- 
ment of  Malta,  for  which  any  bedchamber  knight  would  do.  This  is 
the  wisdom  of  that  '<  -enlightened  and  dignified  body,"  of  which  Mr. 
Jackson  thinks  and  speaks  so  highly. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  must  not  go,  because  he  is  not  a  favourite 
of  Ministers ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  because  he  is  not  a  £Eivourite 
with  the  Directors ;  high-born  men  are  said  to  want  talent ;  and  low- 
bom  men,  who  hare  talent,  are  said  to  want  rank.  In  the  meantime 
India  suffers,  and  no  one  is  found  to  help  her.  This  is  the  ''  paternal 
care"  which  the  Directors  and  Ministers  equally  evince  for  the  people 
committed  to  their  charge.  Will  mankind  never  learn  to  estimate 
rulers  by  the  true  standard,  and  judge  them  by  their  acts  like  other 
men? 

That  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  the  countenance  of  the  leading 
section  of  the  Ministry  to  his  solicitation  for  the  office  of  Governor- 
General,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  he  had  the  interest  of  the 
Board  of  Control  is  equally  certain.  That  he  canvassed  many  of  the 
India  Directors  is  known.  And  that  he  even  went  the  length  of  pro- 
miung  appointments  on  the  strength  of  assurances  then  ^ven,  b  also 
undeniable.  But  because  he  did  not  canvass  some  two,  or  at  the 
utmost  Ibor,  of  the  thirty  Directors,  whose  known  sentiments  toward^ 
Mr*  Wynn  rendered  it  useless  so  to  do ;  and  because  these  could,  there^ 
hn^  say  with  strict  truth  that  they  had  never  been  canvassed  on  the 
subject,  **  the  enlightened  and  dignified  assembly"  are  made  to  believe 
that  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  rumour ;  and  they  go  to  their 
homes  quite  satisfied  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  must  have  been 
dreaming ;  that  there  was  no  intention  of  a  change  6i  Governors  in 
India ;  and  that  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained  of  Lord  Amherst  being 
the  fittest  man  that  the  British  empire  could  produce  to  preserve  that 
*'  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  England"  in  its  utmost  purity  and 
perfection  I 

We  have  heard  that  the  Glasgow  frigate,  which  brought  Lord 
Hastings  from  India,  has  been  recently  despatched  to  the  Bnudls  to 
bring  home  Sir  Charles  Stuart  from  thence.  It  is  said,  that  he  will 
on  his  arrival  in  England  be  raised  tcr  the  peerage :  and  many  well- 
infiirmed  persons  thidc  it  highly  probable  that  he  will  be  offered,  and 
most  probably  accept  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India,  should  it 
not  be  otherwise  filled  before  that  time. 

MEETING    AT   THE   TREASURY. 

On  the  6th  of  Dec.  a  meeting  respecting  the  Decoan  Prize  Money 
took  place  at  the  Treasury,  to  determine  the  mode  of  distributing  this 
long-contested  booty,  the  division  of  which  has  occasioned  a  much 
longer  and  more  arduous  struggle  than  its  original  capture.  It  is  not  at 
all  nnusuai  for  victorious  armies  to  quarrel  among  themselves  about  the 
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divisioti  of  the  spoil ;  bat,  fertonately,  in  this  cate,  the  Ittl^r  toutm^ 
hafi  been  in  the  cabinet,  not  in  the  field ;  eo  that,  althou9b  there  laajf 
have  been  much  animosity,  there  has  been  no  bloodshed.  First,  the 
grand  army  under  Lord  Hastings  sustained  a  total  route  from  the 
army  of  the  Deccan  lidder  Sir  Thomas  Hislop.  The  conquering  party 
has  since  carried  on  a  wordy  war  with  the  great  Captain  of  the  age 
and  iiis  colleague,  at  whose  disposal  the  booty  was. then  placed. 
This  contest  assumed,  at  one  time,  a  very  violent  aspect  io  the  aieoa 
of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  between  some  of  the  adherents  of  either 
party.  Since  then  nothing  but  harsdess  paper-pellets  have  been  ex- 
changed, and  matters  were  supposed  to  be  in  a  train  of  gmdiial  ad« 
Justment  This  meeting  at  the  Treasury,  however,  has  given  affairs 
a  new  turn,  which  promises,  we  think,  to  open  a  fresh  campaign,  and 
summon  the  forces  of  the  grand  and  Deccan  armies  again  into  the 
field.  The  following  is  our  Reporter's  accoiint  of  what  transpired  at 
the  Treasury  meeting  of  December  jSth : 

This  d*y  was  appohited  hy  iKe  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  receiving  ti>e 
coimsel  and  sgentH  of  the  parties  in tf  retted  in  this  bouty,  io  reference  to 
a  report  made  to  them  by  irie  Duke  of  Wellmgton  ami  Mr,  Arbiithnot,  the 
trustees  appointed  under  hh  Majesty's  wiirrant.  The  attendance  of  the 
counsel  fur  the  Marquis  oi'  Hastings  and  the  grand  .>rmy  being  expt^ted, 
it  was  reported  that  an  intention  e  listed  to  re-open  the  whole  ou  est  ion 
>sf hich  was  agiuied  m  Jammry,  t823i  lietween  the  Martinis  of  11  actings 
and  the  grand  army,  am!  Sir  1  homas  Hislop  aiod  the  army  oCthe  Deecnn* 
Thia  report,  and  the  inicertainty  whicli  preyaileif  as  to  the  precise  object 
of  the  hearing,  excited  great  interest  among'the  officers  of  the  arn^y,  who 
crowded  the  raOMi  a^  H»on  a^  the  doors  were  Qpent^.  Amon^  thent 
were  ftk  Thoa*  I  lis  Lop,  Colonel  rit£iimmon$,  Major  ^Vood,  anu  nmny 
other  officers  of  db  tin  ctioii. 

At  half-p^stone  the  doors  were  opened^  and  the  counsel  took  Iheir 
places  at  the  table  iti  jront  of  their  Lordsliips«  Mr.  Adam,  l>f.  Lui^httiE* 
two,  and  Dr.  Dodson,  appeared  for  the  Marquis  of  Ilasiin^s ;  Mi.  Hani* 
3on,  Dr.  Jfnner^  and  Mr,  T^ilJburd,  for  Sir  T,  [ihlop^and  tne  army  of  the 
Deccan. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Escheouer,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Privy  Counoil,  having  taken  their  seats,  me  hail  in  which 
they  assembled  was  soon  crowded  wiui  many  individuals  interested  in  the 
Slscmsion.  Amon^  others  ucjr  hi^  Gcafe  the  Duke  pf  Wellington,  Sir 
Thomas  Ui^lop,  Sir  iolm  Doyle,  and  many  other  distinguished  iiimvid^s 
connected  with  the  Indian  army, 

LoRn  Li\  Kftpo^jL  inimediiiEely  addressed  the  counsel  for  the  army  of 
f^lie  Deccan,  and  stated  ihiit  it  was  the  wbh  of  their  Lordships  Imme- 
diately to  put  them  h\  possession  of  the  points  to  which  their  atCention 
woUM  be  mrected,  ft  appear H  fmm  9ome  communications  which  Had 
pas&ed,  (and  to  which  \m  Lordship  did  not  more  particularly  aUudt^  that 
the  ohject  of  the  hearing  liad  hecn  mistaken.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
it  was  intended  to  open  the  whole  queattuti  uliicti  liad  been  discussed  al- 
read Vr  arid  which  had  been  seuled  hy  the  mimitcof  theXreastiryy  and 
connrmed  by  his  Majei»t>%  Tiii^  was  a  mi^takt;;  fur  their  Lordships  con- 
sidered their  minute  as  valid  and  bindings  and  lo  that  minute  they  would 
adhere.  But  a  question  had  arisen  as  to  the  booty  distributable  under  the 
hiinute  and  warrant,  on  whicli  the^^  wuhed  to  receive  information  from 
the  panics  who  might  be  interested  in  the  result*    The  minule  i  —     * 
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Ibut  booty  msotoeared  it  three  pbcet,  ^  PDoiuib,  Bfmhidpoor,  and  Nag- 
pora  :*'  and  nuw  tn«  trttskei^  reported  that  tills  assumption  was  not  cor- 
Tixi;  that  [iQ  booiy  had  been  cuptui<^d  at  Nagpore ;  tnat  none  had  been 
r  realised  at  Mai  lid  poor;  and  thai  cerliiin  portions  claimed  as  booty  fell  into 
the  iunds  of  llic  servants  yf  the  Ea^t  I ooia  Company  after  Uiearmy  of  tlie 
Dci:c%n  was  bmkea  >*p.  Now,  the  Lords  of  tiie  Treasury  wisiied,  on  this 
view  of  the  ca^,  lu  hear  the  parlies  interested,  and  as  it  might  aiiect  the 
Marrjiiis  ni'  [fastings  ami  the  army  under  his  command,  they  had  given 
to  him  nuticc  ofUie  JoqiMry,  — Ih^  UmlKhip  further  explained  that  the 
object  ul'  calhng  the  cuvui^cl  before  them,  was  not  to  disturb  or  agitate 
ai>ew  any  |iarl  uC  tltc  mieslbii  already  set  at  rest,  but  to  call  upon  the 
parties  intefcsied  for  stidi  intbrmtitiun  as  might  show  how  far  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  former  decision  was  applicable  to  the  facts  as  they  rea% 
sttKoti .  By  a  reference  to  tbe  record  i,  it  would  appear  that  an  anxiety  had 
rirn  itirough  the  wiiab  of  the  evidence  on  record,  and  the  questions  put 
to  the  several  witnesses,  la  discover  how  far  the  prize  property  was  cap- 
lured  by  the  ani\y  of  the  Deccan^  winle  under  the  separate  command  of 
Sir  T.  lIUlop,  previous  to  the  3tst  uf  Mardi,  (1818.)  It  was  decided  that 
tlic  distribution  of  the  prize  property  should  be  made  according  to  the 
principal  of  actual  capture,  in  so  far  as  an  adherence  to  this  was  practicar 
bit.  fiiit  where  the  booty  realised  was  the  result  of  the  concertive  mea- 
sures of  the  combined  forces,  aqd  the  principle  of  actual  capture  could 
aoi  be  applied,  there  must  be  a  general  distributbn.  The  agents  and 
counsel  for  the  army  were  therefore  called  upon  to  show  what  parts  and 
porttoos  of  the  property,  considered  booty,  belooged  by  this  rtde  lo  the  se- 
parate divbions  of  the  urmy. 

Mr.  HaaaisoN  contended,  that  the  booty  was  shown  to  have  been 
cither  actually  captured  by  the  Deccan  army»  or  by  its  operations  placed 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  become  prize. 

.  Lord  LivEat>ooL  sakl  he  thought  Mr.  Harrison  had  formerly  confined 
htmseif  to  the  booty  actually  taken  by  the  army. 

Mr.  HaaaisoH  assured  the  noble  Lord  that,  on  leleienoa  to  the  ^lorl- 
hand  writer's  notes,  the  contrary  would  appear* 

Lord  BcxLET  Referred  to  the  printed  papers,  from  which  it  appeared 
thai  Mr.  Harrison,  when  asked  whether  his  separate  claim  was  confined 
to  the  masses  of  booty  taken  at  Mahidpoor,  Poonah,  and  Nagpore,  re- 
BKed,  **  Certainly,  with  this  qualificadon, — ^when  I  say  what  was  taken  at 
Mahidpoor,  Poonah,  and  Nagpore,  that  vrould  include,  of  course,  all  that 
•arose  out  pf  those  paptures,  tor  part  was  taken  In  fuE  ts  afterwards. 
.  Lor^  LiyERt*opL  tlien  addre^ed  the  counsel  for  itije  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, ann  asked  if  they  had  any  observation  to  make. 

Mr.  ApAM  replied,  that  |f  he  understood  diistinctly  that  their  Lordships 
proposed  to  adhere  entirely  to  their  fbriner  niinnle,  he  dijd  not  think  ne 
coukl  (airly  add  any  thing  to  tlic  observations. ho  had  previously  made,  or 
that  he  and  the  other  legal  advisers  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  would 
take  upon  them  to  ihterlere  in  any  manner  with  the  subject.  But  if  the 
/acts  now  disclosed  tended  at  all  to  alter  the  opmioa  formed  on  tluU  prin- 
ciple, then  he  should  wish  to  be  fajeard. 

Lord  Liverpool  said  they  certainly  adhered  to  the  minute,  which  hav- 
ing received  the  sanction  ofhis  Blajestv,  by  the  royal  sign  manual,  could 
not  be  touched;  but  still  the  state  of  the  facts  now  discloaed  might 4na- 
terially  alter  the  situation  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

Mr.  Adam.  The  piindple  of  the  minute  is  that  of  actual  capture; 
and  if  I  am  required  to  show  that  Lord  Hastings  is  an  actual  captor,  as 
diacuiyitabed  from  a  constructive  captor,  I  am  unable  to  do.  so. 
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-  The  Chancellou  of  the  Exchequer.  No,  that  is  not  eiactly  so.  The 
warimnt  determines  that  the  principle  of  actual  capture  shall  be  adhered 
to  as  far  as  pofr'sible ;  that  is  decided ;  but  tlien  a  question  arises  what 
b«K>ty  was  actual  capture?  Now,  it  seems,  tliat  part  of  the  booQr 
claimed  was  never  seized,  that  is,  reduced  into  possession,  imtil  after  the 
army  of  the  Deccan  was  broken  up ;  and  it  may  l)e  made  a  question  whe- 
ther this  was  actual  capture  of  the  Deccan  army  ?  If  it  was  so  captured, 
then  it  belongs  to  them ;  if  not,  it  will  come  within  the  other  part  of  the 
minute,  '<  tliat  if  the  principle  of  actual  capture  be  not  adopted  in  this 
case  as  the  rule  of  uistribution,  no  other  correct  or  equitable  rule  oould 
have  been  adopted  than  that  of  a  general  distribution  among  all  the  forces 
of  the  presidencies  engaged  in  the  combined  operations  of  the  campaign." 
In  this  case  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  might  be  entitled  to  share. 

After  some  further  conversation,  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  the 
main  question  to  be  discussed  was,  whether  the  booty  arising  out  of  the 
operations  of  the  army  of  tlie  Deccan,  though  not  manually  seized  till 
aner  that  army  was  broken  up,  was  properly  considered  as  actually  cap- 
tured by  that  army.  As  to  certain  booty  claimed  at  Na^re,  amounting 
to  150,000/.  their  Lordships  seemed  to  think  that  it  coula  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  tiieir  decision. 

Mr.  IIarrisom  expressed  an  earnest  hope,  that  as  he  firmly  believed  the 
property  claimed  to  be  booty,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  prize,  either 
their  Lordships  would  hear  it  discussed,  or  would  sentf  it  to  some  proper 
tribunal^  and  would  not  preclude  the  army  without  hearing  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intimated  that  it  was  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  trustees,  how  much  was  booty  and  what  was 
not,  which  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  could  not  therefore  think  of  calling 
counsel  there  to  discuss.  The  question  for  them  was  the  respective 
claims  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  army. 

The  learned  counsel  not  being  then  prepared  to  enter  into  the  questton, 
it  was  settled  that  there  should  be  a  future  day  appointed  for  discussing  it. 
■The  9th  of  January,  we  believe,  was  finally  fixed  upon  ;  and  certain  points 
were  specified  to  which  tlieir  attention  should  be  directed.  The  most  im- 
portant were  to  ascertain  and  show  how  much  of  the  booty  was  captured 
before  fhe  Slst  of  March,  when  the  Deccan  arni;^  ceased  to  be  under  the 
distinct  command  of  Sir  T.  Ilislop ;  how  much  of  the  prize  property  was 
the  actual  capture  of  a  distinct  division  of  the  army;  and  how  much  was 
the  result  of  the  combined  operations  of  the  forces  iu  the  field. 

From  the  vast  amount  of  the  property  in  dispute,  the  reader  will 
perceire  that  a  more  important  case  has  seldom  been  discusaed,  than 
that  which  is  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Treasury,  on  Monday, 
the  9th  of  January. — The  property  alluded  to  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
upon  which  the  Board  required  further  information,  was  :— 

POONAH    LIST. 

No.  2.  In  the  list  of  captures  taken  at  Poonah,  which  was 

.  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid  in  by  Col.  Dalrymple  .  .  •  102,8^9  3  9 
No.  4.  Capture  South  ot  the  Kistnah,  proceeds  given  to 

the  milit9ry  Paymaster  of  the  Army  of  Ueserve   ....         657  2  6 

No.  9.  Old  timber  at  Candeish,  valued  at 1,661  1  S 

No.  10.  Sale  of  military  stores,  at  ditto ;        562  10  0 

No.  11.  Ordnance  at  Unkie  Tunkie,  and  booty 4,949  6  8 

No.  12.  Grain  at  Poonah,  sold  by  Capt.  Fcaron 256  3  3 

No.  15.  Jewels  and  other  valuaiblcs,  estimated  30  lacs  of 

rupees ,. 398,065  0  0 
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No.  17.  Booty  seized  in  Ac  territories  of  the  Peishwa, 

after  the  cessation  of  hostilities 31,184    2    0 

No.  18.  Bool^  seized  at  Sattarah  and  Ahmednuggcr  .  .  .    20,925    0    0 

No.  22.  Additional  sums  for  booty  taken  there 18,700    0    0 

No.  24.  Treasure  found  in  the  house  of  the  Killcdar  in  the 
Fort  of  Belgaum,  captured  by  the  reserve  divison  of  the 
grand  army #...;....  600,000    0    0 

KAGPORE. 

No.  27.  Booty  realised  by  Captain  Conry    43,168  12    0 

No.  28,  Ditto by  Captain  Somerville 1,219    6    9 

No.  29.  Proceeds  of  sale  at  Nagpore    .  .  .  , 5,062  10    0 

The  other  particulars  of  the  claims  of  the  Deccan  Army  were  given 
in  the  Oriental  Herald oi\zAt  month,  pp.  510 — 516. 

It  ia  stated  in  the  public  Papers,  that  Lord  Hastings  is  to  postpone 
his  departure  from  England,  on  his  purposed  return  to  his  government 
of  Malta,  until  this  affair  is  settled. 


PROGRESS    OF  THB  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  MR.   W,  J* 
BANKES,  M.P.,  AND  MR.  HENRY  BANKES,  SEN.,  M.P., 

The  readers  of  the  Oriental  IZ«-oW  will,  perhaps,  remember,  that  on  the 
termination  of  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Murray,  the  action   against 
Mr.  Bankes,  junior,  was  further  delayed,  in  consequence  of  his  refusing  to 
admit  the  publication  of  the  letter  sent  by  him  to  India  through  Mr.  H.  Hob- 
house  ;  although  he  had  pleaded,  as  his  iustilication,  that  the  allegations 
contained  in  that  letter  were  true,  and  that  if  time  were  allowed  him  to 
procure  his  witnesses,  he  would  prove  their  truth,  and  thus  establish  his 
justification  for  making  them  public.    The  Court  accordingly  granted  him 
leave  to  send  to  Syria  and  I^pt ;  and  afler  tlie  delay  of  about  a  year,  all 
the  witnesses  he  ever  professed  to  require  were  brought  over  to  this  coun- 
try.   On  going  to  trial,  and  discovering  a  technical  difficulty  in  the  legal 
proof  of  publication,  he  refused  to  admit  that  he  had  ever  made  public  that 
which  he  had  before  justified  his  having  so  done, — ^because  of  its  truth.  The 
obstacle  could  only  be  got  over  by  Mr.  Buckingham  sending  to  India  to 
get  the  testimony  of  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  on  this  point.    This  the  Court  could 
not,  it  appears,  grant  without  Mr.  Bankes's  consent.    But  although  he 
bad  been  alloweid  this  privilege  himself,  to  enable  him  to  establish  the  truth 
of  his  accusations,  he  would  not  concede  the  same  indulgence  to  his  oppo- 
nent, for  the  sake  of  proving  that  the  accusations  were  really  made ;  and, 
moreover,  he  soon  afterwards  endeavoured  to  force  the  trial  on,  without 
either  admitting  the  publication,  or  permitting  his  opponent  to  establish  it 
by  evidence. 

The  Court  would  not  consent  to  this;  and,  at  length,  granted  leave  for  a 
eomnussion  to  be  sent  to  India,  to  obtain  the  evidence  required,  on  con- 
dition that  Mr.  Buckingham  should  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  officer 
of  the  Court,  a  sura  sufficient  to  maintain  all  Mr.  Bankes's  witnesses  for 
nine  months,  until  the  answer  from  India  could  return  ;  thus  giving  Mr. 
Budtingham  the  pleasure  of  performing  one  of  thehighest  duties  of  morality, 
in  returning  good  for  evil :  and  to  those  who  had  already  taken  away  one 
garment  from  him,  offering  another  also.  Tliese  Syrian  and  Egyptian  wit* 
nesses  were,  for  dome  time,  understood  to  be  enjoying  the  otiwn  cumdignim 
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tate  at  Mr.  Bank^*8  Countryr^at,  dmiog  ibe  vQry  period  for  ivilich  Mr* 
Bvckingham's  moixey  \7as  paid  tQ  provide  them  subsistence.  But  eir^n 
tbis  good  fortune  w^,  it  seems,  not  enough  for  these  Oriental  companipQSy 
so  boundless  are  the  ever  inqreasiug  desires. of  the  human  heart.  For  a 
motion  was  made,  during  the  month  of  Norembctr  last,  to  amend  th^  rule, 
ordering  the  trial  to  stand  over  till  the  return  of  the  com.mi^ioa  froin 
Ii)dia»  sq  as  to  bring  it  on  at  once,  when  no  intelligence  had  been  received 
of  the  Enterprise  (the  steam-vessfsl  by  which  tlie  commission  was  sent) 
^yin|  reached  the  Cape ;  and  also  to  order  that  the  whole  of  the  sum 
paid  into  Court  for  Ihe  niaintenance  of  Mr.  Bankes*s  Syrian  witnesses 
should  be  paid  into  their  own  hands,  and  a  further  sum  deposited  witti  the 
officer  of  Cfourt  for  their  future  use;  the  stipulated  allowance  of  five  shil- 
Hngs  per  day  (equal  to  the  pay  of  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  King's  armyj^ 
not  bemg  found  sufficient  for  the  Mohammedah  interpretfer,  (a  private  or 
the  Albanian  troops  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha,)  and  a  Portuguese  groom; 
the  former,  moreover,  being  understood  to  be  alieady  in  the  pay  of  ah 
Egyptian  master  residing  in  London  on  some  business  Of  the  Pasha,  and . 
the  latter  in  attendance  at  Mr.  Bankes's  own  residence. 

On  the  occasion  of  making  these  motions  ia  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench, 
the  following  is  the  report  of  what  transpired : — 

Mr.  GujiNEY,  a  few  days  ago,  obtained  a  rule,  calling  on  the  plaintiff  to 
show  cause  why  the  ruler  of  Trinity  term  last  should  not  bfe  ameiidied,!^ 
restricting  the  tim6  for  bringing  the  evidence  from  India  to  the  sittings 
aAer  the  present  term ;  and  also,  why  the  defendant  should  not  be  at  liberty 
to  take  out  of  Court  certain  monies  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Master,  by 
the  jilnmltflT,  under  the  sairl  rule;  and,  lastly,  why  the  plainiiff  should  not 
pay  a  fyrtber  sum  towards  defhiying.  the  expenses  of  tne  Syrian  witnesses 
tiforesiiif]. 

Mr.  Daoi'GflAM  and  Mr.  Hill,  in  shelving  cause,  contended »  that  Mr* 
Curney  wus  in  error,  in  supposing  that  any  mistake  had  arlHen  in  drawiiiff 
up  llvfTt  part  of  tlie  rule  which  respected  tlie  liiwe  to  wluch  the  trial  sljoulu 
be  postponed,  and  commented  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  the  Court 
would  gmtit  a  commiasicu,  and  then  allow  only  a  time  notorioiwly  insuffi- 
cient for  eiTecting  its  purpose.  [Mr,  Justice  liitjc^alc  here  said,  tliat  ac- 
conBrig  to  his  recoUcctiou^  the  rule  was  correctly  firawn  up.]  With 
respect  to  tlie  tuaitUenanee  of  the  Syrian  wilnessea,  they  contended,  lin^l, 
that  the  defendant  had  «o  claim  to  tne  least  favour  frnm  the  Court,  siaee 
hf}  had  ad  mi  tied  the  letter  in  c|uestion  to  he  in  his  band  writing,  and  ba«f 
never,  in  the  numerous  an  plications  of  the  Court  on  the  subject^  ventured 
to  deny  iti  jmbiieation.  lie  had  also  pleaded  a  justification,  viz.,  that  tht^ 
libel  was  Una.  Seeing  then  that  the  non*publi cation  of  the  Hbel  was  not 
the  ground  on  whicli  iJie  defendant  rested  his  defence ,  or  could  reut  it,  they 
ivcre  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  principle  he  called  on  the  plainlilf  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  a  delay  occasioned  by  bis  own  want  of  candour  anti 
fair  dealing,  the  only  object  of  which  iiuLst  be  to  avail  bim^^lf  ofthe  possi- 
ble death  of  the  witnesses  on  whom  the  plaintiff'  depended^  or  to  bear  him 
down  by  accumulated  expenses.  They  urged  also  the  probability,  that  il 
would  be  found,  whenever  the  case  came  to  trial,  that  live  Syrian  uitiitiasi^ 
knew  nothing  of  the  transaction  in  dispute  belweeu  the  parties,  and  tJia 
their  costs  would  not  finally  be  allowed  to  i]w  defendant  ai  all. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  saw  no  reason  for  varying  the  former  rule;  an^ 
the  Court  concurring,  Mr.  Gumey*s  rule  was  discharged. 

.  The  actioji  against  Mr.  Ileory  Ba&ke9|  senior,  the  member  forCorft 
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Mf.  W.  Ji  Bankei,  akd  Mri  Henry  Bankei.  ISS 

C^iWti  WIS  for  liMhius  tin{<iitati6ns  contained  in  the  following  letter;  ad-^ 
dressed  by  him  to  Mr,  Murray,  die  pubUsh^^r,  of  Alb^rnmrle-streeL 

Sir,— I  huve  recti vcd  a  l^tttT  from  my  sfin,  dsit^^ri  'ITiebtM,  (In  KgyiitJ  13th  of 
JoiiC,  which  U  tilt;  occiWifjii  of  my  truubliuk?  yrki.  Hv  infoinitd  iiie  thai  a  per- 
ann,  named  J.  S.  Ilnckitigliain,  iuinidtietrd  lihiiV'lf  m  h\m  nitm^  %\mt  i^pi  nt  Ji^m- 
Anletn*  midrr  the  pretence  uf  btMitj^  »ii  Itithimtr  fi  kiid  of  Culoud  j^|i<ik^(t«  uud 
al«)  af  the  hie  ctik'br^ted  tmvelk'i>  Mr.  tturklijink  j  tliat  hi  cuiiscqUL'tirt:  of  lUe 
mpptysird  frk'udslim  wirh  two  so  rcspccLiMe  men,  And  so  wtil  known  to  my  son, 
he  jienuUted  sir.  liucbhi»iham,  whomf  destinaUoii  wa,^  to  tmiia,  to  neromp;mj 
him  for  some  time,  and  to  take  a  fo^iy  of  that  part  of  his  jmirusAl  wldtli  vvM 
kejJt  d«rii<[r  tilts  |port1o*i  of  lib  tmveb. 

ThUIJl'placcd  conlidcnet  hna  bec*i  r^miitcd  10  tlie  Wiiy  tUa^t  5iicli  acts  of  kitid- 
nc*s  usually  iiic,  bv  uuffraieful  aud  worihlesj*  pi<upJc.  Mr.  ilunkiugliAui  auoouurcs 
Ills  iutL'tt^toEi  of  pubLbliiiig  hlft  own  t^avelA,  of  wMch  I  hai^e  before  tne  aii  (flaUo* 
rule  mid  |K>uipou<t  pros|H7ctu»r  !n  ^l  C;Ucntra  nL'ws^^cijier. 

i  know  not  whether  you  have  ever  hearil  of  thin  iirojefted  work  ;  hut  a-i  It  Im 
intended  tf>  lie  printed'atid  [lUbtbhed  hi  Londoo,  in  a  i^|di-udtd  ttinuiicr,  it  ih 
very  prolmbk-  that  appltcuiiou  m»y  he  made  to  you,  liefore  it  j^cea  thu  lli^Jit  j  hi 
wUielt  case  t  wlnh  to  put  you  npoi*  your  gnard  a^ii^t  hafiuif  imy  traii^ictiojiji 
wjthj^uch  an  author  M  Mr.  Btickin^ham,  mid  also' a^ai list  byiug  before  the  puh< 
licparttofa  rery  fxtetiAtvc  and  cnnou:s  lour,  In  an  hupcrfirt  ^hitr,  whicii  I 
litope  and  tritst  that  my  sou  wWl  be  ludnred  to  isnhmlt  to  them  \n  the  best  and 
m»i  complete  form  that  he  caii  \mt  hie  valuable  ri'JieHrchi'i  Ujgether,  whelierer 
ke  returtii* 

Voii  will  oldige  me  by  making  kiiowit  what  1  eotumauinitef  wUh  regard  to  the 
chanMer  of  i^lr<  Buekittgham  and  hi^  lute^^tlcd  work^  la  anyway  that  yon  may 
d*etti  proper.  A  ad  I  retnaiu  your  ghedieiiC  Sefvant, 

H.  Bamkes. 

Kkiftim  HtUi,  ffnuAome,  October  3^  1819. 

On  the  tenniiiatioii  of  the  proce^idings  against  the  publisher  of  th^ 
'  Qaarterly  Review/  for  the  Ijbels  coiitained  in  ib  article  on  the  TTraveU 
10  Palestine/  a  full  report  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Oriental  Acrald 
Ibr  Atigust  last,!  i^e  counsel  on  both  sides  were  ready  to  proceed  to  tria) 
with  tlie  case  of  Mr.  Ilenry  Bankes^  for  the  libels  contained  in  the  foregoing 
letter.  No  special  jurymen,  however,  answering  to  their  names,  Mr. 
Backingham's  couasel  proposed  having  it  tried  by  a  common  jury,  to  pre^ 
rent  fiifther  postponement  or  delay ;  but  Mr.  mnkes  would  not  coh^nt 
to  this,  and  therefore  the  cause  was  again  ordered  to  stand  over  as  i 
ttmanetf  until  the  sittiiigs  after  October  last. 

Immediately  after  this  decision,  and,  indeed,  on  the  fotlbwing  day,  Mr; 
fiankes,  senior,  having  probably  reflected  oh  the  issue  of  the  cause  againsi 
Mr.  Murray,  and  concluded,  that  if  the  latter  could  not  venture  to  put  the 
Syrian  servants,  and  their  master,  Mr.  Bankes,  junior,  into  the  witness- 
box,  to  substantiate  the  allegations  contained  in  the  article  written  by  his 
son  s  own  hand,  he  would  have  little  hope  of  proving  any  thin^  through 
the  same  agents,  came  forward  with  a  proposition  to  abandon  all  fiirthet 
attempts  to  defend  or  justify  his  case,  to  pay  all  the  costs,  as  between 
attorney  and  client,  that  is,  every  expense  actually  incurred,  and  to  submit 
to  a  verdict  being  recorded  against  himself. 

It  was  at  first  considered,  that  this  abandonment  of  justification,  wliieh; 
of  itself,  was  an  admission,  that  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  impu^ 
tations  originally  alleged  and  since  attempted  to  be  defended,  should  be 
aecotnpanied  by  an  apology  for  the  wrong  committed,  and  an  expression 
of  regret,  as  in  Mr.  Murray's  case,  at  having  been  made  the  channel  of 
Venting  the  fklse  and  malicious  slander  of  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  admitted,  tliat  as  nothitig  cculd  make  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
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falsehood  of  tlie  charge  more  complete,  than  the  entire  abandonment  of  all 
justification,  when  every  witness,  eitherasked  for  or  required,  was  in  attend- 
ance, and  an  offer  to  pay,  not  merely  the  taxed  legal  costs,  but  all  expenses 
incurred ;  it  must  be  a  matter  of  no  importance,  as  far  as  the  ends  of 
justice  were  in  view,  whether  the  person  committing  and  acknowledging 
the  wrong,  expressed  sorrow  for  the  act  or  not.  In  cases  of  direct  per- 
sonal aggression,  where  honour  and  feeling  are  equally  wounded  by  an 
insult  that  rouses  the  passions  of  men,  an  apology  and  the  expression  of 
regret  are  generally  considered  the  only  atonement  that  can  be  received. 
But,  in  the  present  instance,  it  was  a  fond  and  naturally  all-confiding 
father,  trusting,  as  almost  every  other  man  would  be  likely  to  do,  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  son's  representations.  He  was,  therefore,  ^ilty  of  no 
great  wrong  in  believing  them,  on  such  (to  him)  credible  evidence,  to  be 
strictly  true;  and  could  be  justly  charged  with  Jittle  more  than  incon- 
siderate and  indiscreet  partisanship,  in  acting  upon  them  with  so  much 
promptitude,  in  what  he,  no  doubt,  considered  a  defence  of  his  son's  pro- 
perty and  reputation.  It  was  thought  a  sufficient  punishment,  theretore, 
lor  a  father  so  to  humble  himself,  as,  in  effect,  to  say,  '^  My  son  has  led 
me,  by  his  deliberate  misrepresentation,  to  assert  as  facts,  what,  on  subse- 
quent inquiry,  I  find  I  cannot  venture  even  to  ask  him  to  substantiate  by 
his  oath :  and,  therefore,  I  must  admit  that  I  am  wrong ;  although,  in 
making  this  very  admission,  I  must  do  what  cannot  but  be  distressing  to 
every  parent's  feelings  even  to  hear  from  another,  much  less  to  perform 
for  himself,  namely,,  impute  to  my  son  a  vice  which  cannot  but  deeply 
stain  his  reputation."  There  are  some  fathers,  perhaps,  who  would  have 
gone  a  little  further,. and,  in  confessing  the  wrong,  express  sorrow  at  being 
made  its  instrument ;  there  are  more,  however,  probably,  who  would  main- 
tain a  sullen  silence  on  this  head;  but  this  is  a  matter  which  can  only  affect' 
the  reputation  of  the  party  in  error :  for,  if  there  be  men  who  can  do 
wrong,  void  feel  no  regret,  or  who,  feeling  it,  will  not  avow  so  honourable 
a  sensation,  they  are  to  be  pitied,  and  with  them  alone  must  rest  the 
blame. 

There  was  only  one  condition  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  which 
was  this  :  that  no  compromise  should  be  made,  so  as  to  have  the  acknow- 
ledgment kept  from  the  public  eye,  by  being  made  in  a  Judge's  chamber, 
as  was  at  first  desired ;  but  that,  as  the  tru3)  of  the  allegations  had  been 
publicly  pleaded  as  a  justification  for  making  them,  the  retraction  of  Uib 
plea,  and  the  abandonment  of  all  justification,  should  also  be  as  publicly 
made.  If  this  were  done,  it  was  added,  Mr.  Ekinkes,  the  father  might  be " 
forgiven,  he  being,  like  Mr.  Murray,  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his 
son,  and  the  full  weight  of  punishment  reserved  for  whoever  should  appear, 
on  the  day  of  trial  yet  to  come,  to  be  the  real  fabricator  of  charges  which 
two  parties  had  now  abandoned  as  untenable. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  the  cause  of  "  Buckingham  versus  Henry 
Bankes,  senior,  M.P.,"  being  set  down  in  the  list,  was  called  on,  in  due 
course,  and  the  usual  formality  of  swearing  the  Jury  gone  through,  in  oider 
to  make  the  verdict  a  matter  of  record,  when  tlie  Attorney-General  rose 
and  said, — 

My  Lord, — My  client,  (Mr.  Bankes,)  the  defendant  in  this  cause,  is  on- 
willing  to  occupy  unnecessarily  the  time  of  tlie  Court.  He  had  originally 
pleaded  a  justification,  which  he  has  since  withdrawn,  and  is  now  willing 
to  submit  to  a  verdict  being  taken  for  the  plaintiff,  (Mr.  Bucking^m,)  witli 
nominal  damages  and  costs ;  an  arrangement  whicli  we  uoden^taad  will  b^ 
COQseoled  to  by  the  learned  foun^l  Qo  theo^er  side. 
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Hie  Lo&o  Chief  JuaricEw^Tben  the  plaintiff  is  satisfied  with  yout 
abandoning  the  jtistification  ? 

Mr.  Brougham. — ^Yes,  my  Lord,  we  are  satisfied  with  this ;  because  the 
object  of  my  client,  (Mr.  Backingliam,)  in  bringing  this  action  against  Mr. 
BankeSy  and  a  similar  one  against  Mr.  Murray,  was  merely  to  clear  his 
character  from  the  imputations  that  had  been  cast  upon  it.  The  result  of 
the  former  trial  having  already  amply  accomplished  this,  Mr.  Buckingham 
is  tlie  more  ready  to  accede  to  the  arrangement  now  proposed.  And  as 
the  defendant,  in  this  cause,  has  also  abandoned  the  justification  pleaded^ 
and  has  thereby  admitted  that  he  had  no  grounds  whatever  for  the  impu- 
tations which  he  had  cast  on  Mr.  Buckingham's  character,  the  object  of 
my  client  in  bringing  this  action  is  completely  attained,  and  we  are  willing 
to  take  a  verdict  with  nominal  damages ;  costs  to  be  paid  as  betweea 
attorney  and  client. 

The  LoED  Chief  Justice. — ^That  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  arrangement 
between  the  parties. 

Mr.  Brougham. — Certainly,  my  Lord,  it  is  sd  agreed. 

A  verdict  .was  tlien  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  learned  Judge,  who  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  cause  having 
terminated  in  this  manner. 

The  action  against  Mr.  William  John  Bankes,  the  Member  for  the  Unl-* 
versity  of  Cambridge,  still  remains  to  be  tried.  At  the  period  of  his 
fiitber*s  makinff  a  public  acknowledgment  through  his  counsel,  (who  are 
also,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  counsel  of  the  son,)  of  the  utter  absence 
of  all  munds  for  the  imputations  contained  in  the  letter,  m  which  his  son 
is  cited  as  the  only  testimony  on  which  he  relied,  and,  consequently,  the 
only  witness  required  to  prove  their  truth,  the  young  Member  had  Just 
ce^i^  being  personally  engaged  in  canvassing  the  learned  members  of  the 
University  lor  their  votes  and  interest,  to  continue  him  as  their  Representa?- 
tive  in  Parliament !  His  own  cause  will  probably  come  on  to  be  tried, 
however,  before  the  election  begins :  but  if  what  has  already  transpired 
has  had  no  influence  on  the  minds  of  these  learned  persons,  the  issue  of  the 
trial,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  be  equally  unproductive  of  effect. 


ME.  Buckingham's  last  correspondbncb  with  thb 

EAST   INDIA  DIRECTORS. 

It  offers  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  picture  just  presented,  to  find  that 
though  every  succeeding  month  serves  only  to  establish  more  completely 
the  innocence  and  integrity  of  an  individual  whom  all  parties  now  amnit  ta 
have  been  the  victim  of  calumnies  as  false  as  they  were  atrocious,  — 
yet  the  public  pei^ecutions  which  were  so  closely  connected  with  these  felse  : 
a^eiiions  of  the  private  ch&racter  of  the  individual  sufierer,  have  li6t,'in 
tl^  slightest  degree,  abated.    While  all  the  rest  of  the  world  appear  to  be  ' 
convinced  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  innocence,  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  : 
Company  alone  continue  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were  guilty.    Though  his  : 
Magest/s  Ministen  and  the  Board  of  Control  have  each  given  their  sano*  * 
tion.to  the  removal  of  Dr^Brycefromhis^obj^ctionable  appointment;  thouglt : 
the  Court  of  Directors  have  twice  repeated  their  orto  for  that  removal;  • 
a«d  iiot  a  single  human  being,  either  in  England  or  in  India,"  is  found  to 
stand  up  piubliclyj  and  in  his  own  name,to  d(mnd  so  obnolious  an  appoint- 
«»W— >«*  ^  India  Directoni  still  continne  to  persecute,  with  uuefeiftiiig  : 

OrienUU  HerM,  Voh  8.  M 
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«6^>cri«y,  <h«  indrndnal  yvho  had-  th«  merit  of  first  brifigiv^  this  YCfiy  inert- 
sure  they  have  denounced^  to  their  own  notice.  Though  all  the  world  are  - 
satisfied  that  the  wrongs  done  to  Mr.  BncktnghaiB,  and  the  calinnnies  heaped 
on^his  character,  by  the  letters  written  by  Dr.Bryce,  and  signed  **  A  Friend 
to.^r.  Bankesy'^  were  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  banishment  of  this  sup^ 
posed  guilty  indiyidual  from  India ;  and  though  these  calumnies  are  now 
adfoittei  liy  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Bankes  the  elder,  who  were  made  the 
£rst  instruments  of  uttering  them,  to  be  false — while  the  original  framer  of 
them,  Mr.  Bankes  the  yoimger,  does  not  eren  dare  to  give  his  own  testi* 
mODy,  to  save  these  instruments  from  public  odium,  by  asserting  on  osA. 
that  they  are  true;— while  all  this  is  happening,  and  the  whole  community 
are  congratulating  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  has  thus  succeeded,  in  spite  of  so 
many  obstacles^  in  establishing  his  innocence,  the  India  Directors  alone 
continue  to  heap  fresh  wrongs  on  his  devoted  head ;  and,  by  their  refosal 
to  "redress  injuries  as  undeserved  as«  the  calumnies  out  of  which  they 
arose,  condemn  the  o£&pring  of  an  innocent  father  to  pains  and  penalties 
from  which  the  children  of  Thistlewood,  Thuitell,  Fauntleroy,  Probert, 
and  the  most  deariy  convicted  criminals,  were  exempted !  If  there  be  any 
nffii  among  the  twenty<^ur  India  Directors  who  can  think  of  such  relent- 
less persecution  and  undeserved  misery,  without  a  pang  at  being  an 
instrument  towards  prolonging  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  victiffi9-*he  is 
indeed  to  be  pitied.  If  there  be  but  one  among  them  who  does  var  concur 
in 'the  justice  of  inflicting  such  unmeasured  punishment  for  what  all  except 
themselves  now  admit  to  have  been  a  virtue  and  not  a  crime,  he  owes  it  to 
hiinself  and  his  posterity  to  proclaim  his  non-participation  in  such  ruthless 
deeds. 

We  give  the  Letters  to  the  Court,  and  their  brief  and  unfeding  answen^ 
Xet  ho&k  speak  for  themselves* 

To  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directon  of  the  East  India^ 
Comfany, 

HoKOU&ABLE  Sins,  Loudon,  Nov.  12,  1825. 

I  HAD  hoped^  that  my  letter  of  the  6^  of  Sept.  would  have  con* 
tained  the  last  appeal  that  I  should  ever  have  occasion  to  make  to  you,  on 
the  subject  to  whidi  it  related.  Subsequent  information  from  India  compds 
jne,  hcvevei,  to  make  one  effort  more,  before  I  entirely  abandon  all  hope 
of  relief.  Letters  recently  received  fom  Bengal,  oonvey  to  me  the  appalling 
intelligence,  that  the  tokole  of  my  property  there  (which  w&s  worth,  at  the 
p^od.of  my  leaving  it,  40,000/.)  has^  by  the  measuesof  yomr  OoTernmest 
atone^and  notwithsttmding  all  the  exertioiis  of  my  agents,  Messrs.  Alexan-' 
d«r  and  Co.,  to  avert  the  evil,  been  not  only  swallowed  op  entirriy,  hot 
the  jrery  wreck  of  its  materials  encumbered  with  heavy  ileibt%  whacfa  I  am 
B«ir  tadled  upon  to  pay. 

If,,  at  the  period  of  my  being  ordered  to  quit  India,  theOoremmeni  luii^ 
l>y -a  dimct  act  of  power,  deeraed  the  total  confifleaxion  of  all  myprapeity^ 
and  piooeeded  to  efiectits  immediate  destruction  on  the  spot,  dreadnd  «  * 
aneh  punariuneot  woold  then  hsve^eemed,  it  would  have  been  an  act  eC^ 
anei^,  compmd  with  the  measeves  whidi  they  have  aiacepmned.  if^ 
stead  of  ieaving  .beimid  me  a  hngo  and-  vahnUe  EslablislnMnt,  in  tto 
cottfident  a^sawmce  ihai^its  ptopetty  would  be  aeeecne  fixnn  vielation  ao 
inEaglaad,  lehoifldhcvedene  wetttoharveeetflfBlo  thevHiole.  Ito 
devooring  element  eoold  only  have  oennnnod  my  house^  and  ell  the  aben« 
roC]abooslM44hendapo«tBd  es^a  apteeeof  • 
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taktf.'  Bitty  by  te  tmbgcqufrt  meftsores  of  your  sorvahtf^  I  lUn  hot  ovAy  ' 
rabndy  birt  lo«oed  vkh  beavy  debts,  which  1  may  probabiy  never  be  able. 
taiKMF.  Sbwdd  Miy^oubl  be  eBtsHained  of  the  accmaer  of  this  state-  • 
SMMty  I  beg^  to  sayv  that  there  is  now  in  fingland  oat  «f  (he^rm  of  Alexan- 
der-and  Co^  to  whom  all  the  wtcoatwiB  cowneoted  ^with  this  unfortunate  af- 
fair Intve  been  sabmkted^  and  who  will  therefore  be  able  to  confirm  the 
&ets,  w^jBdner  tb^  relate  fo  the  results  or  to  their  immediate  cause. 

•I  haire^before  piefofred  my  claim  to  reparation  as  one  of  right,  and  made 
my  appeal  to  your  justice  for  redress.    1k>u  have  decided  that  my  -claim  is  : 
not^sumciently  established  to  deserve  your  attention ;— -and  to  this  deOisioh 
I  must  submits    I  «)proach  you  now,nowever,  as  a  petitioner,  earnestly  en-  * 
tmtingyour  considefationof  my  case,  not  as  a  political  question, — ^not 
even  as  a  claim  for  restitocion  of  rights ;  but  merely  as  the  case  of  an  indi- 
Tidoal,  who  left  behind  him  in  a  country  governed  by  y^  servants,  a  pro- 
peity  of  the  actual  saleiMe  vahie  of  40,000/.,  and  who  is  now  reducea  to 
absolute  pover^  and  debt,  by  the  entire  destruction  of  all  he  possessed,  in 
consequence  of  measures  pursued  towards  that  property  since  the  period  • 
when  he  left  it,  in  supposed  security,  in  your  territones,  and  consequently  - 
without  the  possibility  of  his  having  done  any  thing  which  could  justly     , 
draw  down  upon  him  so  dreadftfl  an  infliction  of  punisbment^ 

I  might  well  entreat  your  consideration  of  this  heavy  and  undeserved  ca^ 
lamity  on  my  own  account  alone.  Bot  I  have  also  others  dependent  on  me  for 

fivtectioD  and  support.  I  have  children  to  educate  and  to  maintain ;  nor  can 
,  WithOttl  a  pang  vi4iieh  would  embitter  the  rest  of  my  existence,  consign 
them  silently  to  indigence  and  ignorance,  after  they  have  passed  their  youth 
in^wettofounded  expectations  of  respectability  in  life.  If  it  were  the  deter- 
mination of  your  Cpovemraent  to  punish  me  for  my  supposed  ofiences,  it 
nev«r  could  have  been  thtir  intention  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the 
chfldren^  or  make  tiiem,  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  to  teel  the 
weight  of  an  evil  which  must  have  been  designed  forme  alone;— and  yet, 
wiriiout  the  restomtion  of  my  property,  this  must  be  the  inevitable  result. 

•I  veill  not  tire  tiie  patience  of  your  Honourable  Court,  by  a  recapitulation  - 
of^wfaat  has  been  already  so.c^ften  'staled  in  my  previous  letters  >  but  yoa . 
will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  fev  reminding  you,  tlnit  soon  after  my  arrival  in 
£«|tlniid,  and  on  receipt  of  iniettigeoce  that  my  establishment  in  India  was 
broking  up,  and  my  property  there  dissipating  and  wasting  away^  under  the 
chaiy  of  oneof  yOnrowa  servants^  placed  in  my  bouse^and  made  by  an  not  of  ' 
your  Government  the  cpntroUer  of  all  I  posseted,  I  asked  your  permisnon 
to^ieCittti  to  Bengal,  fo^  sueb  iidM>rt|>erioa  as  you  might  deem  proper,  merely 
toaieet  the  iust  claimis  of  others^  to  reeover  the  sums  due  to  m^s^,  and  lot 
gaiher  taip  the-frawgrnente  of  lAy  wredced  and  mined  property,  before  it  wa*  - 
aUtg4^^  annihikitCKl.    This  request  was  refasod  me;  and  the  result  has. 
besD,  that  not  only  hasaU  that  ^en  remained  been  since  entirely  swallowed 
up,  but  heavy  dems  hdiVe  been  acc^tmulated  against  me,  which' never  could*  ' 
hasre  t^ea  place  had  my  ratum  for  ^yer  so  short  a  ^riod  been  theii  per«> 


^¥hen  I  look  around  me  and  behold  the  fats  of  others  ^wfae  have  beeft 
pUteed  in'oiroumstanees  similar  to  my  own^  there  appears  to  me  something 
xntompiehensible  in  my  unhappy  mtiny.  I  see  a  priirtsr  in  Ns^  South 
Wides,  vAkOM  office  was  closed  by  Some  government  mnetionaiyt  reinstated 
infill  his  righAi  of  M^perij^by  an  £iigli£  Judge*  I  observe  an  editor  in  i 
the  West  Indies^  wnose  journal  was^Sospewied,  allowed  to  resune  it  •aaiof 
within  a  sho*t> period,'  on  1^'ows'aOoouBt.-  I  remailc, tha^two.  men  of '#»-' 
lour,  banished  from  Jamaica  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  for«ignei%' : 
arato  Vt  Nstoted^to  tliei#  ptoptnjNAd^hdi')ion«»#.  I^find AAc^Gr^^^ift 
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editor  of  the  '  Gape  Gazette/  suppressed  1^  Lord  Cfatiles  Somefset,  allowed 
by  GovernmeDt  to  return  and  re-establish  his  press,  with  a  full  restitution 
of  all  his  property,  and  ample  security  against  any  similar  violation  of  it  in 
future.  1  learn,  with  even  more  pleasure  still,  that  Mr.  Amot,  who  never 
had  any  license  to  reside  in  your  territories,  and  who  had  made  no  large  ac- 
cumulation of  property  by  years  of  labour  in  India,  as  I  had  done,  though 
sent  from  that  country  avowedly  on  the  samefprounds  as  myself,  haarnever* 
theless  his  actual  losses  repaired  by  the  justice  or  generosity  of  your  ho- 
nourable Court. 

What  inexpiable  crime  then  have  J  committed,  which  should  simt  me 
out  from  all  hopes  of  redress,  while  others  have  their  claims  attended  to, 
and  injuries  of  not  one-tenth  the  severity  or  extent  compensated  within  a 
few  months,  while  mine  have  now  laid  for  years  unrepaired?  .If  it  be  that 
instead  of  following  the  example  of  more  fortunate  appellants,  and  throwing 
myself  on  tlie  mercy  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  power  of  redress  is  placed, 
I  have  been  induced  to  lay  my  claim  before  you  as  one  of  right,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  adopted  the  latter  course,  in  the  conscientious  belief  that  your  honour- 
able Boaia  would  view  the  mere  question  of  property,  divested  of  all  its 
political  associations,  as  I  myself  mid  done.  It  appears,  however,  that  in 
considering  myself  to  be  entitled  to  reparation  for  losses  actually  sustained, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  my  views  were  erroneous.  My  claim  as  an  Appeliant 
has  been  rejected ;  and  I  must  yield  to  the  decision.  But,  if  the  door  of  ^our 
Court  be  not  irrevocably  closed,  I  now  place  my  prayer  as  a  Petitumer 
upon  its  threshold ;  and,  for  my  children's  sake,  I  implore  that  it  may  yet 
be  heard.  ^ 

Your  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  avowed  his  conviction,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  from  the  bench,  that  theproperty  vested  in  the  <  Cal- 
cutta Journal  *  ought  to  be  respected.  Your  Oovemor-General,  Lord  Am- 
herst, as  distincdy  admitted  the  same  principle  when  it  was  prised  on  hia 
consideration.  The  late  Mr.  Adam,  also,  in  the  pamphlet  puolished  by  him 
soon  after  my  departure  from  Bengal,  disavowed  explicitly  any  intention  of 
evincing  undue  severity  towards  me  personally ;  as  he  considered  my  re* 
anoval  from  the  country  a  suflkient  punishment. .  In  addition  to  all  which, 
your  honourable  Court  itself,  through  its  late  Chairman,  publicly  expressed 
a  regret  that  I  had  not  remained  in  India  to  accumulate  a  fortune  by  those 
-  talents  whidi  he  was  pleased  to  say  I  possessed,  instead  of  appearing,  as  I 
jhen  did,  in  the  character  of  an  inmvidual  appealing  for  redress  to  the  Court 
over  which  he  presided. 

What  need  I  say  more?— That  fortune  was  acquired,  at  least  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  my  most  sanguine  vrisfaes  reached ;  and  this,  too,  under  the 
sanction  of  your  honourable  Court,  whose  license  to  remain  in  India  was 
sent  out  to  me  from  England,  and  recognised  by  the  authorities  there,  as  su^ 
ficient  to  warrant  my  continuing  to  reside  in, Bengal,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Governor-General  himself,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  every  existing 
law.  At  the  period  of  my  leaving  India,  therefore,  I  was  as  honourably  ana 
as  lawfully  possessed  of  8,000/.  a-year  in  income,  or  40,000/.  in  value,  in  tan- 
ftible  and  saleable  properi^,  as  any  member  of  your  extensive  body,  who 
draws  that  amount  of  dividend,  or  holds  that  amount  of  capital  in  India 
Stock.  By.  the  measures  of  your  Government,  enacted  and  carried  into 
operation  sinx  that  period,  I  have  been  as  effectuallv  deprived  of  that  in* 
come  and  that  property,  as  if  it  had  set  fire  to  the  whole  on  the  spot,  leaving 
me  at  last  encumherea  with  heavy  debts,  withoiit  my  being  permitted  evea 
to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  the  w/eck,  which  are  now  irrecoverably  scat* 
tered  to  the  winds  ! 

Surely,  honouxable  Sm,  if  this  question  of  the  total  destractioQ  of  my 
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poperhTy  for  sets  done  by  ctkerif  and  tmee  I  qnitt^  yonr  territories^  be 
but  cafinly  considered,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  compassionate  the  un- 
paralleled sererity  of  my  sufferings,  and  in  this  spirit  to  reeeiye  my  present 
appeal  toyour  generosity,  for  9ome  consideration  at  least, in  order  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  those  pecuniary  embarrassments  with  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  measures  of  your  servants  in  India,  I  am  now,  and  must  for  a  long 
period  to  come,  be  overwhelmed. 

However  great  the  magnitude  of  all  that  I  have  lost  may  appear  to  me, 
when  I  contrast  the  silent  horrors  of  debt  and  the  dreary  prospect  of  a  pri- 
son now,  with  the  brilliant  pictures  of  affluence,  and  the  scenes  of  weakh 
and  enjoyment,  by  which  I  was  surrounded  but  a  few  brief  months  ago: 
yet  to  you,  who  are  the  Stewards  of  so  vast  an  estate,  the  mere  amount  of 
the  imniy  cannot  be  a  reason  for  its  not  being  repaired.  Your  treasury  has 
alreaciy  afforded  to  Mr.  Amot,  my  assistant,  a  full  compensation  for  all  bis 
losses ;  and  all  I  ask  is,  that  from  the  same  source,  and  with  the  same  feel- 
ings which,  awarded  this,  my  children  may  also  be  rescued  from  that  state 
into  which  the  utter  annihilation  of  their  parent's  fortune  must  otherwise  in- 
evitably plunge  them.  If  the  whole  amount  of  tliis  should  seem  too  large, 
I  shall  be  grateful  for  whatever  portion  may,  to  your  own  breasts,  appear  to 
be  a  reasonable  and  adequate  compensation  for  the  heavy  and  undoubted 
losses  which  I  have  sustained  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  alone,  to  say  no- 
thing of  those  severe  and  protracted  bodily  and  mental  sufferines  which 
have  preyed  upon  my  frame  and  spirits  for  so  long  a  period,  and  which, 
though  future  competency  may  soothe,  no  wealth  can  uncreate,  or  remove 
the  remembrance  of  for  ever. 

As,  on  this  question,  I  throw  myself  entirely  on  the  moral  sense  of  justice 
and  right  feeling  of  your  honourable  Court,  without  at  all  reverting  to  legal 
claims  of  right,  I  will  ,not  venture  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  my  prayer 
being  utteriy  rejected.  Let  my  children,  at  least,  receive  at  your  handb  a 
restitution  of  those  hopes  so  unexpectedly  torn  from  them,  by  the  loss  of  all 
that  would  have  cheered  the  prospect  of  tlieir  &ture  life ;  for  tk^ir  inno- 
cence, as  well  as  their  injury,  must  be  beyond  all  doubt;  and  these  consi- 
derations may,  I  trust,  be  admitted  to  plead  for  them,  where  my  voice  would 
intercede  in  vain. 

I  remain,  honourable  Sirs,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  S.  BuCKINOHAir* 

11,  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  ParV. 


To  the  Honomrabk  the  Court  ofDhrtdon  of  the  East  India  Compamf. 

London,  Nov.  13, 1825. 

HovouBABLR  SiBS, — Siuce  my  letter  of  yesterday  was  sent  in  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  your  Honourable  Court,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  specific  acts  of  the  Bengal  Government,  to  whidi  the 
losses  I  have  sustained  may  be  clearly  attributed ;  I  beg  permission,  there- 
fore, to  enumerate  them  in  this  supplementary  letter. 

1.  When  the  regulation  was  passed  for  placing  all  the  newspapers  in 
Bengal  under  a  license,  which  was  subsequent  to  my  removal  from  India, 
Ihe  Qiief  Justice,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  consented  to  its  being  register^ 
Sn  the  Supreme  Court,  only  on  the  express  condition,  and  with  a  positive 
pledge,  that  the  property  vested  in  all  tne  existing  papers,  and  more  espi^• 
dally  that  of  (he  *  Calcutta  Journal,'  which'  was  mentioned  by  name,  shoul4 
be  respected ;  adding,  that  if  he  had  not  received  that  assurance  firom  the 
Government  itself,  he  would  not  have  consented  to  give  the  regulation  the 
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"•  lorce  ofUw  by  Tegistoring  it  at  dl.^    In  the  cue  of 'Mr.  Anbt, ^dw  gare 

-  offence  la  the  jbengal  -Oovemmenty  by  his  alhimon  to  Dn  Bryce  as  the  oaafee 
^  of  my  removal  from  India,  the  GovemoF-Oeneval  aiidCoiaieHdistiiictly'ad- 

•  siitted  their  intention  to  respect  this  pledge ;  and  assigned  as  their  veason 
'  iot  ordering  Mr.  Aniot  to  quit  the  country,  that  there  was  no  other  mode  ^£ 

expressing  their  displeasure,  without  '<  injuring  the  interests  of  the  shaMrs 
in  the  property/**  tbereb^^  confirming  the  conviction  that  this  pioptsty 
would  not  be  destroyed.    Soon  a^r  this,  Colonel  Stanhope's  pamphlet 

-  *  On  the  Press  in  India  '  was  republished,  section  by  section,  in  the**  QU- 
culta  Journal  *;  and  the  absence  of  all  intimation  on  die  part  of  the  Oovim- 

-  ment,  as  to  the  early  portions  being  objectionable,  encouraged  Mr.  Sandys, 

•  the  Editor,  to  continue  it  through  several  weeks,  till  the  v^le  series  of  we 
r  Essays  were  concluded.    It  viras  not  till  some  days  after  this  had  been  ^- 

-  tirely  closed^  that  any  indication  was  given  of  such  publication  being  dis* 

-  pleasing  to  the  Governor-General'  in  Council ;  and  then,  instead  of  ranmr- 
'  vag  Mr.  Sandys,  as  Mr.  Aniot  had  been  removed,  and  insisting  on  some 

-  other  Editor  being  put  in  his  place,  \ff  which  the  property  of  die  share- 
.  holders  in  the  Journal  might  have  been  preserved,  and  the  views  of  the  Go- 
'  vemment,  vnth  respect  to  the  control  over  all  subjects  of  discussion,  as  effec- 

tnallv  secured,  the  license  ibr  publishing  the  paper  was  entirely  withdrawn.' 

-  By  this  act,  the  whole  value  of  the  property,  which  eonsisted  in  its  cob- 
:' tinned  employment,  and  consequent  productiveness,  was  at  once  destn^ed, 
.  —in  violation  of  the  pledge  given  by  the  Chief  Justice,  vrhen  the  Ucensiag 

•  legidation  was  passed)  and  reeogniced  and  acted  on  by  the  GovemorOe- 
oeral  when  Mr.  Amot  was  removed. 

2.  On  a  representation  made  to  the  Government  by  the  prineipal'Pro- 
<  prietors  of  the  suppressed  Journal,  setting  fbith  the  extent  of  the  injury 
•:  sustained  by  this  aet^  the  GovemoT^eneral,  Lord  Aanherst,  promised  to 
.  renew  the  hcenseof  the  paper,  in  order  to  repair,  as  iar  as  sudirenoxlal 
'  might  effect  it,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  shareholders  from  this  suppreasioD. 

-  On*  the  £aith  of  this  promise,  the  whole  establishment  of  the  office  was  kept 

-  up  for  se^'eral  weeks,  in  daily  expectation  of  the  promised  license  beimg 
j  granted  ;  which  procrastination  on  the  part  of  theGoverament  was  attended 

with  a  heavy  loss,  in  the  continued  expenditure  maintained  without  zeoeoit, 
and  with  still  greater  injury  ffom  the  daily  loss  of  the  old  subscril^rs  to  tne 
Daper,  who,  tired  with  waiting  for  its  perpetually-promised,  but  still  de- 

•  *layed  appearance,  went  over  to  other  papers,  and  particiriarly  to  the  .*  Ben- 

gal Hurkaru,'  then  edited  by  Lord  Amherst^s  own  personal  physician;  Dr. 
Abel,  who  held  the  editorship  oH  terms  which  made  nis  emoluments  increase 
with  the  hnmbei  of  his  subsciibon,  giving .  him,  therefore,  a  direct  interest 
in  the  protracted  sus][)ension  and  ultimate  ruin  of  the  ^  Calcutta  Journal/ 
Tffrhose  loss  was  his  gain.'  .  .  , 

•  3.  After  a  long  and  ruinous  expenditure  bad  b^eir  thus  mifitttaSntId,  oil  the 
'  pledge  of  a  license  being  granted  for  the  renewal  of  thfe  *  Calcoite*  Joumril/ 
'  under  its  original  Editor  and  Proprietors,  it  was  at  length  determined  by  the 
"  Governor-General  in  Council  that  no  such  license  should  be  issued  at  all, 

except  on  the  condition  of  a  new  Editor  being  appointed,  who  Aould-'b^^a 
'covenanted  servant  of  the  Government,  in  order  that  they-might  possess  aa 

>  Speech  of  Sir  F.  Macnegfaten  in  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  3l8«of  Maidi; 
-1823. 

'.  ^  LcMer  of  Mr.  Seoretary^oyley  4o  John  Paknermnd  George  BalUriVS^^V 
-4at^ScfleMiiier3,4«a3. 

9  Letter  uf  Mr.  Secretary  Bayley  to  MtsKS*  ^Uuidf^  Pidmer^  BaUardy-tt^d 
Rozari(>>  dated  Noveiiiber  9,  1823. 
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'  «alire  co«tnd  over  hi»  oonduoty  and-  xegufaUe  his  proceedings  according^to 
their  will  and  pleasure*  This  condition,  unexpected  and  unacceptable  a^  it 
wasy^was,  nevertheless,  complied  with  by  the  agents  of  the  propeity,  Meswnr. 
Alexander  and  Co.,  rather  than  lose  the  only  cnance  that  now  remained  for 
repairing  the  ruin  already  created,  by  an  endeavour  to  recover  the  loss  ^  of 
BMoav,  time,  and  subscnbers,  occasioned  by  the  suppression  and  delay  ad- 

■  Yerted  to.  The  renewal  of  the  'Calcutta  Journal'  was  accordingly  announi^ 
to  take  place  on  Monday  the  1st  of  December,  1823,  under  its  original  ^e- 
Agnation ;  but  the  Governor-General  again  changing  his  mind  on  this  sub« 
ject,  a  letter  £rom  the  chief  Secretary  was  sent  to  the  office  late  on  the  Sun- 
day evening,  the  day  preceding  the  intended  appearance,  forbidding  its 
publication  under  its  original  name,  which  obiigea  the  printer  to  issue  an* 

*  other  announcement,  explaining  the  cause  of  the  new  delay,  and  postponipg 
its  publication  inde6iuitelyy  till  the  Government  should  nx  on  the  new  ap- 
pelLtipn  by  which  the  Journal  might  in  future  be  known. 

4.  After  this  second  suppression  of  the  paper,  from  no  other  assigned 
.  4aaise  than  that  its  name  was  offensive  to  tde  Governor-General,  who  d^d 

not  vfish  to  have  the  words  *  Calcutta  Journal'  revived — ^the  whole  of  the 
months  of  December  and  January  were  suffered  to  pass  away,  with  all  the 

.  establishment  of  the  printing-office  maintained  as  before,  in  the  daily  ex- 
pectation of  the  Government  settling  the  name  of  the  paper,  and  permitting 
at  to  go  forth;  when  it  was  at  last  proposed  to  call  it  *  The  British  lion,  ;^ 
a  na^ne  of  which  Lord  Amherst  approved,  and  all  difficulty  on  Uiat  he^id 

.  neeined  now  to  ba  overcome ;  but  not  until  afler  a  great  expenditure  ,of 
money,  and  further  loss  of  subscribers  going  over  to  other  papers,  had  {e- 
sulted  firom  this  second  delay* 

5.  On  the  very  eve,  however,  of  recommencing  the  paper  under  this  new 
designation,  another  difficulty  was  started  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
Iheir  owif  Editor  had  been  accepted— their  own  name  had  been  adoptedr— 
and  every  condition  -exacted  by  them  complied  with,  both  in  the  letter  ^ 
weU  as  the  spirit  of  their  commands.  .  But  it  appearing  that  Dr.  Muston  i^as 
to  have  only  a  large  salary  and  a  commodious  dwelling,  rent  free,  (witl^  a 

ary  exemption  from  all  his  medical  duties,  thougn  still  receiving  the 


.  Government  pay,)  while  the  profits  of  the  paper,  if  any,  were  to  go  to  the 
original  owners  of  the  property,  of  which  I  still  held  by  far  the  largest  share, 
.  the  Gov^ment  came  to  the  further  resolution  AhaX  no  license  should  be 
,  granted  to  the  paper  at  all,  so  long  as  I,  or  any  of  the  original  Proprieti^rs 
.  of  the  '  Calcutta  Jourxial,'  held  any  share  whatever  in  its  property.*    Thjey 
signified,  in  the  most  distinct  and  explicit  manner,  their  determination  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  a  complete  sale  and  transfer  of  .the 
whole  of  the,  property  from  ray  hands  to  those  of  their  own  servant,  Dr. 
MustoU'-^the  only  Editor  to  whom  they  would  grant  a  license  for  oarryip^ 
•  it  on  ;  and  to  him  only  as  a  bond  jide  proprietor  of  the  property,  to  reap  fdl 
.  the  profit  that  might  arise  from  its  use,  and  not  merely  as  an  Editor,  con- 
ducting it,  on  however  large  emoluments,  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whosd 
,  Ihai  property  of  right  belonged. 

6.  Nothms  now  remained  but  to  abandon  the  concern  entirely,  and  sub- 
mit to  a  total  loss ;  or  to  comply  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  Govem- 
.  nent  on  Uie  renewal  of  the  paper.  -  But  as  Dr.  Muston  was  unable  to  jdi^ 
■,«a  sum  equal  to  that  required  for  a  money-purchase,  it  was  found  necesss^ry 

-  ■  "■' "  ■  '      " '    '    ■■  ■    ■  't:-!  ' 

<  Dr.  Mutton's  letter  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  ^tedCakvtta^  ^an.*2^,  1604. 
&  LetltfS  «r  Mr.  Secretary  Bayley  to  Dr.  Maslop^  dated  I>eQ.  dl.>  1863-* 
rgan.  16^  182A*«aiabae,  ISM^F^U  10,. 1824. 

X^etter  of  Mr.  Harrington  to  Pr.  Muston,  dated  Jiib*  1834^  .  . .  / 
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\  to  make  such  a  conveyance  of  ^e  property  to  him,  as  would  satisfy  (li* 
conditions  exacted  by  the  Goyemment,  euaranteeing  to  him  whatever  pro* 
fits  might  accrue  above  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  to  be  paid  to  the  Proprie- 
tors, but  still  retaining  on  the  part  of  the  latter  ^e  iull  responsibility  for  all 
debts  contracted  in  carrying  the  paper  on. 

7.  Iliis  being  done,  and  the  Editor,  thus  forced  into  the  management  of 
the  property  by  the  stipulations  for  that  purpose  which  the  Government 
thought  proper  to  exact,  being  fairly  seated  in  his  office,  be  continued  to 
conduct  the  newspaper,  under  the  title  of  •  The  Scotsman  in  the  East,*  (Ae 
intended  name  ot  'Tlie  British  Lion'  having  been  abandoned,)  for  several 
months,  until  the  close  of  1824,  in  so  destructive  a  manner,  that  instead 'of 

^  any  interest  accruing  to  the  original  Proprietors,  nothing  was  paid  but  his 
own  and  his  assistants*  emoluments.    On  the  contrary,  a  number  of  heavy 

'  debts  were  contracted,  which  Dr.  Muston  was  unable  to  pay,  and  whicn 
came  therefore  on  the  Proprietors,  to  add  to  their  loss ;  while  the  materials 
of  the  office,  perfect  and  complete  as  they  were  when  left  by  me  at  my  de- 

-  parture  from  India,  were  of  necessity  brought  to  the  hammer  as  the  otily 
means  of  disposing  of  tliero,  when,  there  being  no  purchasers  to  compete 
with  each  other,  for  materials  which  the  Government  would  allow  only  one 
favoured  man  to  use  to  advantage,  the  splendid  collection  of  printing  appa* 

.  xatus,  which  it  had  cost  me  upwards  ot  20,000/.  sterling  money  to  get  to- 
gether, was  knocked  down  in  lots  for  the  mere  value  of  the  wood  and  metal 
of  which  the  presses  and  types  were  composed,  bringing  altogether  the  sum 
of  18,287  rupees,  or  little  more  than  If.  6d.  in  the  pound  of  their  priitie 
cost! 

8.  By  the  first  suppression  of  the  Journal,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
subscribers,  who,  at  the  period  of  this  suppression,  went  over  to  other 

Sapers,  there  was  sustained  a  positive  loss  of  at  least  20,000/.,  reckoning 
le  copyright  and  goodwill  of  the  concern  as  worth  only  five  years'  pur- 
chase, at  which  it  would  have  sold  at  any  time,  if  not  suppressed  by  Go- 
remment/asthe  establishment  was  clearing,  as  a  mere  printing  concern 
connected  with  the  paper,  upwards  of  4,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  at  the 
time  6f  its  first  suppression,*  when  Mr.  Sandys  miglit  have  been  removed, 
as  Mr.  Amot  had  been,  and  the  property  still  kept  together  under  some  other 
Editor. 

9.  By  the  several  months'  expenditure  maintained  on  the  fiiith  of  a  license 
bein^  granted  for  the  renewal  of  the  paper,  while  not  a  shilling  was  receiv- 
ing during  the  whole  period,  a  loss  occurred  of  more  than  30,000  rupees,  or 
3,000/.  sterling,  which  would  not  have  occuned  had  the  Government  given 
no  hopes  that  it  did  not  mean  to  fulfil. 

10.  By  the  destructive  management  of  *  The  Scotsman  in  like  East,*  lo 
Dr.  Muston's  hands,  not  only  was  the  common  interest  of  the  capital  lost, 
but  the  receipts  were  entirely  consumed,  leaving  a  loss  of  28,000  rupees,  or 
steriing  in  debts,  which  the  Proprietors,  of  whom  I  am  the  principal,  are 
2^800/.  called  upon  to  pay. 

11.  In  conseouence  of  the  solemn  assurance  so  publicly  given  by  the 
Chief  Justice  ana  the  Governor-General,  on  two  separate  and  distinct  occa- 
sions, that  the  property  of  the  '  Calcutta  Journal '  should  be  respected,  I 
continued  long  after  my  airival  in  England  to  send-out  supplies  of  printing- 
paper,  books,  and  other  materials  required  for  current  use,  on  which  account 
alone  I  have  incurred  a  debt  of  2,500/.  steriing,  ahhoogh  the  greater  portion 

•    •  >         > 

*  tt  prodoead  8,000/.  a-year  under  my  own  management,  and  was  worthy 
at  five  years'  purchase,  40,000/.,  at  whkb'  rate  of  value  oae-fuurlh  of  te 
wbgk  was  actnally  told. 
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of  these  materials  have  been  since  consumed  in  the  niinous  management  of 
Dr.  MostOD,  "vvhile  the  establishment  was  under  his  direction,  and  in  the 
atill  more  ruinous  sale,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  brinfi^  the  wreck  to 
the  hammer,  as  the  only  way  of  preventing  further  accumulation  of  debt 
thereon. 

■  12.  By  these  successive  measures,  all  pursued  by  the  Government,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  any  act  of  mine  having  deserved  such  punishment, 
as  they  have  all  transpired  smce  I  quitted  the  country,  and  have  reference  to 
acts  of  others,  I  ha?e  suffered,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  an  actual  loss  of 
40,000/.  in  money  value,  and  in  addition  to  this  calamity,  am  made  respon- 
sible for  debts  to  the  amount  of  nearly  10,000/.  more.  As,  therefore,  all  the 
resources  brought  with  me  from  India  are  now  exhausted,  and  as  I  have 
entered  into  various  pecuniary  en]^gements  since  my  arrival  in  England, 
on  the  faith  of  my  property  in  India  being  available  to  enable  me  to  fuHil 
these  engagements  at  the  appointed  time,  there  remains  no  hope  of  my 
escaping  bankruptcy  and  a  prison,  but  by  a  restitution  of  some  portion,  at 
least,  of  those  heavy  losses  incurred  by  the  measures  of  your  servants  abroad^ 
and  in  my  absence  from  the  country,  now  impossible  to  be  recalled. 

13.  My  punishment  has  been  already  so  severe  and  unexampled,  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  my  alleged  offence,  that  it  is  humbly  hoped  your  ho- 
nourable Board  will  not  add,  to  my  sentence  of  perpetual  exclusion  nom  one 
qoarter  of  the  globe,  perpetual  poverty  and  degradation  in  every  other ;  or 
compel  me  to  seek  an  asylum  from  the  tempest  in  a  painful  and  necessitous 
exile  from  the  friends  of  my  youth,  and  the  country  of  my  birth,  af^er  being 
driven,  for  a  slight  excess  of  well-meant  zeal,  from  the  friends  of  my  man- 
hood, and  the  country  of  my  adoption  by  choice,  where  I  was  acquiring  an 
honest  fortune  for  my  children  and  honourable  renown  for  myself.  I^  by 
your  rejection  of  my  present  prayer,  I  am  effectually  banished  from  both,  I 
can  then  have  no  hope  of  a.  lesting-place,  but  in  the  grave. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sirs,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  S.  BUCKIKGHAM. 

II ,  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  Park. 

Ten  days  afler  these  letters  had  been  sent  in  to  the  Court,  during  which 
period  strong  hopes  of  a  favourable  answer  had  been  excited,  in  the  personal 
mterviews  of  pnvate  friends  with  several  of  the  Directors,  the  following 
brief  answer  was  returned  by  the  Secretary,  stating  that  the  Court  saw  no 
reason  to  alter  their  opinion  expressed  so  long  ago  as  August  1 824 :  and  con- 
sequently deciding  that  neither  Mr.  Buckingham  nor  any  of  the  parties  on 
whose  behalf  he  appealed,  had  any  just  claim  whatever  on  the  East  India 
Compaoy  Hi 

To  J.  S.  BCCKIKGHAM,  EsQ. 

East  India  House,  23d  Nov.  1825. 
Si R|— -I have  laid  before  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
your  letters  of  the  12th  and  13th  inst.,  and  I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  yOu 
that  the  Court  can  only  repeat  the  intimation  conveyed  to  you  by  their  As- 
8istant..Secretary*8  letter  or  the  15th  of  September  last. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Dart,  Secretary. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whellier  the  Proprietors  at  large  will. confirm  this 
cmel  and  disgraceful  sentence  of  their  unfeeling  servants^  or  give  their  sano- 
tioQ  to  so  unparalleled  a  persecution  as  this,  which  consigns  an  innocent 
£imily  lo  hopeless  ruin  for  the  alleged  offence  of  oikert,  and  tramples  on  the- 
most  sacred  rights  of  those  whose  only  fault  has  been — too  earnest  a  desire 
lo  promote  the  interwts  and  happiness  of  their  fidlow-beings. 
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/ 170  Mr^  Mfukiifffhotfslast  Oorre^fomdence 

■  r  .Inalaad  of  i^ppeoding.  aay^  ofuoioDs  x>f  «ur  own  to  this  icase,  bfymd 
what  ar«  stated  in  the  tetters  tliemselves,  we  shall  put  oni-ecord  arfewrof 

,  the  opinions  expressed  by  others,  including  those  of  pecsons  avowedly 
hostile  to  the  <^oi6ns  which  they  suppose  we  maintain,  for  it  b  impgs- 
aible  that  they  can  understand  them.  For  their  future  information,  howera-, 

^  as  well  as  that  of  others,  on  East  Indian  politics,  wc  may  say,  in  a  few 
words,  that  our  creed  is  simply  this : 

1st.    That  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  considered  at  greaf  a 
personage  as  tlie  servant  of  a  Company  of  Merchants:  and  imt  the 

towers  of  the  Governor-General  in  India  ought  not  to  excetd  those  of  bis 
overeign  in  England.    3dly.    That  the  laws  of  England,  administered 
.  by  a  British  jury,  ought  to  he  considered  a$  deserving  of  our  respect,  and 
are  likely  to  be  us  wise  as  the  caprice  of  a  Despot,  vented  in  passion  and 
.  exercised  without  check,  control,  or  responsibiiiw.    Sdly.   Tnat  wealthy 
-  and  well-educated  British-born  subjects  ought  to  be  considered  as  entitled 
•  to  at  least  as  muck  freedom  as  tlie  degraded  and  ignorant  Asiatics,  who  form 
their  servants  and  dependants  in  the  East :  and  that  the  same  protection 
of  person  and  property  which  is  extended  by  British  law  to  the  naked  and 
.  warthy  scavenger  who  sweeps  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  ought  to  be  enjoyed 
sby  English  gentlemen  holding  the  highest  consideration  amone  their  M- 
.  low  countr>:mcn,  and  moving  in  the  nrst  circles  of  society  in  the  land.. 

We  do  not  think  these  opinions  very  treasonable:  altlioush  it  mi^bt 
have  been  imprudent  to  maintain  them,  as  indeed  the  melancholy  result  has 

5 roved.    But  when  it  is  stated  that  the  most  abject  and  wretched  indivi- 
ual  in  Calcutta,'  whether  Hindoo,  Musulman,  Frenchman,  or  American, 
can  reside  there  wilhout  a  license,  while  even  Mr.  Canning,  because  he  b 

■  an  Enzlisliman,  could  not  set  his  foot  there  witliout  it;  but  that,  even 
^  when  he  bas  it,  he  ma)r  be  transported  without  trial,  as  if  he  had  it  not ; 

that  while  foreigners  of  every  description  enjoy  tlie  utmost  protection  in 
person  and jiroperty  under  British  laws,  thesosaine  laws  atford  no  pro- 
tection to  the  Englishman ;  that  Mr. Buckingham  was  banished  by  a  decree 
which  could  not  touch  a  foreigner,  and  his  property  destroyed  by  a  regula- 
tion made  purposely  to  effect  that  object  a  month  after  he  was  forced  from 
the  country,  and  while  he  was  known  to  be  leaving  his  property  io  the 
full  confidence  of  its  security,  and  in .  total  ignorance  of  all  the  ruin  th^t 
.  awaited  him.  When  all  this  is  remembered,  it  will  be  hard  to  say  that 
,  Mr.  Buckingham's  opiuions  aie  imprudent — when  he  says  that  <*  such 
things  should  not  be ; '  and  this  indeed  is  all  for  which  he  ever  did  contend. 
But  we  proceed  to  give  the  opinions  of  others,  which  are  entitled  to  more 
weight  than  our  own. 

From  the  Morning  Post. — ^The  case  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  M«>6nd,  h  mgtia. 

to  be  brought  under  tb«  notiee  of  tfas  East  India  Directors,  at  their  Court,  this 

diiy.    Our  opiofon  of  the  imprudence  of  this  gentleman's  political  opinions 

^  end  conduct  need  not  bo  repeated  $  neither  do  wa  agrae  witb  him  that  hivt^ase 

•can  properly  l>e  stripped  of  evory  consideration,  save  that  of  the  invasion  ^f 

firlvate  property.    The  Governmeot  of  ludia  exercised  a  legal  power  in  a- 
using  to  Ticense  any  publicatioD  in  which  Mr.  Buckingham  bad  a  property; 
and  iu  coosequence  of  that  public  exercise  of  public  authority,  the  private 
property  of  Mr.  Buckingham  (consisting  of  printing  establishments)  wasvecy 
.gi*eatly  reduced  in- value.    It  would  be,  absurd  to  employ  argument  for  the 
r  purpose  of  showing  the  distinction  between  such  «  case  and  one  which  would 
>^  constitute  an  infracthm  of  the  riyfati  of  private  pgoycrty.    Neverthelest»- we 
"•tare  decidedly  of  opinion  tint  the  .pritrationfl  to  which  Mr.r  Buoktnghana  htm 
hctea  exposed  never  could  have  been  anticipated  by  the-  Indian  GoviemnMM  ; 
and  that'll  wculdbe  worthy  the  liberality  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  make 
aome  compensation  for  his  great  losses  and  sufferings*   We  smcerely  .hone 
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«iiliMeiitcomi«red  witb  the  offence*  aiid  wme  to  a  similar  opiaion. 

/ 1  urn  iiit.-  i  ntiiitt  ,—\\  L  liui  c  received  two  commuDication.s  from  Mr.  Buck- 
bgUFm)}  ci^uvUfm^  of  letters  ^ddres^cd  by  him  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Cumiiany,  and  ccipk^s  of  correspondence,  with  other  docil- 
nieuu,  reUtivti  to  tbe  suppression  uf  Mr.  Buckingham's  Paper,  the  *  Calcutta 
^cuTual/  We  have  not,  hitherto,  entered  into  this  controversy,  nor  do  we 
feel  Juclineit  to  du  ko  nui¥t  ll  ii  tbe  less  necessary,  perhaps,  as  we  under* 
ilMid  tbii;  cosi!  is  tu  cuini?  before  il  meeting  at  the  ludia  House  to-morrow; 
mD(l  we  wuuld  fain  bopt?  tbe  decHlon,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  consonant 
ttj  tbe  dictat^E  of  Bidet  and  iui|mnjdl  justice.  Mr.  Buckingham  certainly 
esiabiijfthe^  a  jfrrlmo  facit  ca&e,  uf  itiuuh  hardship,  and  severe  loss.  If  he  can. 
siireeed  iu  estahlibhiu|^,,  bjevideuee,  all  that  he  states,  his  claim  to  pecuniary 
rccompeu^e  will  be, uuilei liable,  atid^  we  have  no  doubt,  undisputed  by  those 
wiio  Rrv  bound  Ui  do  bim  ligbt. 

Firom  tht  Ofobe.-^We  insert,  in  another  column,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham to  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  tbe  destruction  of  his  property  in  India, 
which  is  to  be  considered  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to-morrow.  In  any  country  that  professes  to  be  governed  by  law,  or 
even  in  those  countries  of  Europe  which  are  commonly  called  despotic,  we 
never  heard  of  so  reckless  an  accumulation  of  injuries  upon  the  head  of  an 
'  individual  as  that  which  this  case  exhibits.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Bnckiuzham 
'  from'  India,  for  jetting  at  an  appomtment  to  an  [inferior  office,  (which  ap- 
pointment the  Court  of  Directors  itself  condemned),  might  be  j«st;— the 
suppression  of  the  liberty  of  tbe  press  in  India  might  be  wise ; — ^but  boih  these 
measures  conld  not  pos«ibly  be  wise  and  just,  because  the  second  measure 

*  alone  would  have  answered  all  the  purposes  expected  from  the  two.-  But  evto 
if  both  these  steps  were  justifiable,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a-governmetit 
superadding  to  both  these  acts  the  wanton  destruction  of  individual  property  ? 
Wnat  will  be  thought  of  tbe  determination  of  the  Goverumeut  after  the  liberty 
of  the  pres4  had  been  suppressed, — a/teir. Mr.  Buckingham  bad  been  ba- 

'  nfshed,  that  no  Papersbould  exist  in  which  he  had  any  share,  and  that  therefore 

*  his  property,  collected  hi  India  at  vast  trouble  and  expense,  should  be  rendered 
nseless  to  him  ?    We  wish  all  proprietors  of  India  Stock  woufd  read  the 

'  documents  appended  to  the  detailed  correspondence  with  the- Directors  in  the 

*  *Oricbtal  Herald'  for  the  present  Aionth,  in  wbiob  it  is  clearly  proved  that 
such  a  determination  existed,  and  that  the  consequences  were,  that  a  property 
worth  20,0(y0/.  or  36,000^  was  reduced  to  a  loss.  Let  them  look  at  all  themeaii- 

*  ness  connected  with  the   transaction    in  Bengal,  and  let  them  consider 
'  whether,  for  their  own  interest,  they  will  sanction  such  a  disgrace  to  the 

Ooveminent  of  which  they  form  a  respoiislble  part. 

I^0m  tk€  Examiner. '^On  various  occasions  we  have  felt  it  our  duty,  both 
«s  men  and  as  jo'urnaUsts,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  grievoMS 
wrongs  heaped  upon  Mr.  Buckingham  by  the  Indian  authorities ;  and  we 
•cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  clear  proofs  which  .hstve  been  offered  of 
bia  unmerited  inflictions  w411  have  -  fatled  to  produce  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  all  disinterest^  persons,  that  the  character  of  tht  country  will  be 
tarnished  if  something  liice'  justice-  be  not  dei^t  out  to  the  sufferer.    The 

r  FREE  PRESS  of  England  will  indeed  aadly  neglect,  its  duly^  if  it  dees  not 
put  forth  its  power,  (at^d  great  is  that  power,/  andf  advocate  the  cause  of  a 
man  of  talent  aud  integritv,  who  has  done  nothing  but  that  which  should 
most  especially*ref  omtnend  him  to  the  sapport  und  ellt^em  of  ^Very  friend  to 
freedom  and  humanity.  •  And  tHiat  true  EngliBhtnatt  is  not  concerned,  when 

--fbe  arm  of  power'  is  wielded  for  the  double  purpose  of  annihilating  a  freat 

rublic  right,  and  of  crushing  the  honourable  individual  who  has  dared,  at  all 
azards,  to  contend  for  it  ?  It  will  be  seen,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  agala 
•tHtttnpiied  oiwr hit  private  shuuMrers;  but  however  gratifving  to  hisfeeltngs, 
.  ^hla  wiU  avail,  hka  bat  liMle^  if  he  it  to  be  despoiled  of  his  property  by  EU 
i:fwil>Uc«B«i»its» 
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172  Mr.  Buckingham's  hist  Correspondencey  ^e. 

JV#fi»  ike  Stmday  T^nes, — ^Amid  the  lon^  dark  recordr  of'abcolute  powtr 
and  oppressioD,  that,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  have  marked  our  ascent  to 
universal  empire  in  liindostan,  if  we  commence  with  the  rapacious  Cliv^, 
or  pass  to  the  able  but  despotic  Hastin|^,  till  we  come  to  the  present  day, 
wheu  the  sceptre  of  a  dynasty,  extendrng^  from  the  Burhampooter  to  fhe 
Indus,  and  from  the  Cape  Corooria  to  the  confines  of  Tartary,  is  wielded 
by  the  feeble  hands  of  William  Pitt  (Lord  Amherst),  we  can  trace  nothing 
more  monstrous  than  the  despotism  of  which  Mr.  Buckingham  is  now  the 
victim.  One  solitary  parallel  may  perhaps  be  found,  in  the  recent  ruin  of 
the  Palmers,  at  Hyderabad ;  but  all  else  that  we  can  disc  .vcr,  whether  the 
white  aiid  black  treaty  of  Clive,  the  murder  of  Nunducomar  by  Hastingps  and 
Impey,  the  plunder  of  the  defenceless  Be^ms,  the  horrors  of  the  Rohilla  war, 

'  or  the  deposition  of  Cheyt  Sinf^fade,  in  our  estimation.  '  into  thin  ^r,' 
before  the  arbitrary  exile  and  the  noon-day  plunder  of  an  unoffending 
Englishman.  We  have  read  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Mon^s,  when,  from 
Cashmere  to  the  Malabar  coast,  dl  India  owned  their  sway.    The  atmcities 

.  of  Jaflier-Ali-Cawn  are  familiar  to  bur  memoiy.  The  hurrjrs  twactiscd  by 
the  ferocious  Hyder,  and  Tippoo,  his  savage  sou,  are  yet  reroerooered  in  the 
Camatic   and  Mysore.    But  the  Musulman  was  safe  beneath  their  rule. 

•  The  hand  of  conquest  was  armed  against  a  power,  which  reli^un  fthe  creed 
of  Mahomet)  denounced.  No  follower  of  the  Koran  proaned  in  their  dua- 
l^eons,  or  bled  under  their  sabres.  But  for  our  day,  and  our  power,  it  was 
reserved  to  sec  an  Enfrlishman  hunted  from  the  shores  of  India  by  a  momen- 

.  tary  mandate;  to  behold  his  prospects  blasted,  his  property  wasted,  his 
fairest  hopes  and  those  of  his  family  irretrievably  ruined,  and  all  compensa* 
tion  then  denied  him  by  that  Company  whose  servants  in  India  were  the 
authors  of  those  merciless  deeds.  This  most  oppressive  cat e  has  beeu  some 
time  befpre  tlie  country,  and  why  do  we  revive  it  now  ?  Because  Mr.  B. 
has  lately  appealed  to  tiie  justice  of  the  Directors  at  home,  and  that  justice 
has  been  denied.  We  have  at  this  moment  before  us  a  statement  of  the 
entire  transactions,  with  Mr.  Buckingham's  two  admirable  and  feeliar 
letters  to  the  Court  ot  Directors,  and  the  reply  of  their  Secretary,  on  the  l4tb 
of  last  Btptcinher— negativing  all  relief.  He  is  stripped  of  his  property,  and 
then  told  he  has  no  claim  to  compensation !  Could  this  be  done  in 
Enrlaud  ?  And  if  not— how  can  it  be  warranted  in  India  ?  Is  there  one 
code  of  justice  for  Europe,  and  another  of  injustice  for  Asia.  A  Roman 
citizen,  wherever  placed,  was  safe  in  that  character  from  the  hand  of  tj'nuiny  ; 
but  to  an  Englishman,  the  plea  is  useless.  Mr.  Adam,  the  author  of  these 
proceedings,  is  now  in  his  grave,  and  we  war  not  with  the  dead.  But  Lord 
Amherst  still  rules  in  India,  and  is  responsible  for  his  acts.  If  our  empire  in 
the  East  is  founded  on  justice  and  opinion,  what  is  there  to  dread  from  a  free 
press  ?  I//orc4  and  terror  are  the  MuhsHtules—^eu  the  silence  of  Turkey  is 
more  suitable.  Had  Mr.  Buckingham  pandered  to  power  in  India,  he  would 
have  been  favoured  and  prt»sperous ;  had  he  made  his  paper  a  mere  Court 
Gazette,  exile  and  ruin  would  not  have  awaited  him — 

*  Happier  his  fortunes,  like  a  rolling  stone 
His  giddy  dullness  still  would  lumber  on» 
Safe  In  its.heavtness  should  never  stray, 
But  lick  up  every  blockhead  by  the  way.' 

He  chose  a  different  course  ^  but  the  path  to  princi|de  is  not  always  that  to 
fortune — 

'  While  HONEST  men  by  slow  degrees  grow  great. 
The  sBOBTEST  road  to  riches  is  deceit.' 

There  is  yet  one  tribunal,  however,  that  will  do  justice  to  Mr.  Bttckiaf^ 
ham,  aud  that  is  Public  Opiuion. 

We  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  learn  the  flentiments  of  the  Duly 
"*  Times,*  on  the  subject,  fromany  recent  declEration  of  iti  conductors. 
But  they  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  expressions  used  b^  them  <m 
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Debate  at  the  Eatt  India  House.  173^ 

a  former  oocuion.*  So  long  ago  as  May  Sf,  1824,  ^The  Ilmeft' contained 
the  following  paragrs^h. 

Mr.  Lambton  iiitrodnced,  on  Tuesday  night,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  Petition  from  Mr.  Buckingham,  wliose  name  has  been  before  the  public 
for  some  time,  as  editor  of  a  Calcutta  paper,  for  his  mode  of  conducting 
which  he  was  expelled  trom  India  by  Mr.  Adam,  Governor  pro  tempore,  after 
Lord  Hastings  had  resigned.  The  Petition  is  much  too  loug  to  be  inserted 
ia  this  Journal ;  but  we  must  say,  that  if  the  facts  detailed  by  the  petitioner 
be  not  pure  inventions  ;— if  they  be  not  at  least  crossly  exaggerated,  or 
shamefully  discoloured,  or  their  beariuj^  perverted  by  the  suppression  of 
other  facts,  capable  of  explaining  them  in  a  sense  more  favout*abIe  to  the 
Indian  Government ; — if  none  of  these  things  can  be  truly  affirmed  of  Mr* 
Buckingham,  then  we  do  say,  that  his  petition  discloses,  not  one,  but  a 
scries  of  proceeding,  by  the  fro  tempore  administration  of  Calcutta,  dis* 
graceful  fur  the  spirit  of  despotum  and  persecution  which  distinguishes  them 
m  all  their  stages. 

What  then  i^  the  real  state  of  the  case?  Nearly  two  years  have  elapsed 
nnce  this  petition  was  presented  to  t^jirliament.  Neither  within  the  walla 
of  that  House,  nor  without,  has  any  attempt  ever  been  tnade  to  call  in 

3iiestion  the  strict  accuracy  of  every  allegation  it  contained.  Not  a  sha- 
ow  of  doubt  has  ever  been  thrown  upon  the  literal  trtJth  of  every  line  it 
contains.  Will  not  the  TimtiiYytn  repeat  its  declaration  7  But  if  the  per* 
seeutions  detailed  in  this  petition  were  so  dreadful,  (and  no  one  denies  but 
that  they  were,)  what  must  be  said  of  all  that  succeeded  the  period,  at 
which  the  history  given  in  that  petition  closed  ?  That  was  but  the  begin- 
mmg  of  a  relentless  war,  which  has  since  l>een  continued  on  the  property  of 
the  victim  marked  out  for  destruction— till  all  is  shallowed  up  and  gone, 
till  penury  has  succeeded  to  affluence,  and  debt  and  misery  to  the  com* 
mand  of  wc^th  enough  to  make  all  his  dependants  happy  to  the  remain-* 
der  of  their  lives.  The  acts  that  have  followed  those  embodied  in  the 
petitioa  are  far  more  cruel  and  unjustifiable  than  any  there  detailed:  and 
if  the  one  deserved  to  be  denounced  as  disgraceful  to  Englishmen,  the 
others  deserve  to  be  visited  with  the  execration  of  all  mankind. 


DEBATE  AT  THE  BAST   INDIA   HOU^B* 

EaM  India  Houtef  Dee.  2\. 
A  QOABTERLT  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  was  this 
day  held,  pursuant  to  charter. 

BAST  INDIA  company's  VOLUNTBBRS. 

The  Chaiiman  (C.  Marjoribanks,  Esq.)  laid  before  the  Court  a  statement 
of  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Royal  East  India  corps  of  Volunteers,  for  the 
year  ending  the  1st  of  August,  1825.  The  amount  was  3602t  9f .  1 1  ^ef.  He 
also  liUd  before  the  Court  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  the  corps  for 
the  year  1826,  which  was  3741/. 

Mr.  HuMB^ — I  wish  to  know  the  number  of  men  of  which  iStkt  corps  con* 
lists,  and  whether  they  are  regularly  disciplined  or  not  ? 

The  ChaibmaNw— The  corps  consists  of  700  men,  and  there  are  j^enty  of 
leemits  to  keep  it  up. 

lir.  UOMB  said,  be  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  recruits  were  plenttfol 
cuMigh ;  but  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  men  were  so  disciplined  af 
to  warrant  this  expense  ? 
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Tbe  CmtmuH  lifcAao  liiiliiiiiii  in  HESyiag  tbat^b^  woe  piofttly  48<H^  f 
ei|^ned. 

Mr.  Hume  inquired,  hofr  many  dm  in  the  year,  they-were  caHed  out  t(^ 
eurchei    OtiMr  corps  were  driDed- during'  a  certain  number  of  ditys. 

The  CffAtRMAN. — If  the  hon.  Pn>prietor  withes  to  know  that  point  o#* 
hand,  I  certainly  cannot  give  him  the  required  information.  1  iinderstand^ 
however,-  that  there  are  tmrteen  drilU  in  the  year. 

Mr.  HuMB.->-Tbere  are  several  OfAcers  within  the  bar  who  are  competent "' 
to  answer  the  question. 

The  Ghairman. — If  the  Court  desires  tt,  the  Cottraanding  Officer  can  be 
sent  for,  and  he  will  enter  into  those  details  which  it  is  out  of  my  power  ta 
fufnish. 

General  Thornton.— I  think  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  tbe  hon.  Pro- 
prietor, if  any  gentleman  will  state  that  the  corps  is  ph>psrly  disciplined. 

The  Chairman.— 1  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  It;  and  if  I  thought  gthcr- 
wifee^  I  would  take  steps  to  remedy  the  defect. 

Here  the  conversation  dropped. 

HALr-VEARLY  ]^IVIDEND. 

The  Chairman  acquainted  the  Court,  that  it  was  assembled  to  consider  of 
a  dividend  on  tbe  capital  stock  of  tbe  Company,  for  the  half  year  commencing 
on  the  5th  of  July  last,  and  eodinr  ou  the  5th  of  January  next.  He  then 
moved  that  the  Court  agree  to  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  I>irectors,  of 
the20tb>of  December,  recommending  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  of  5^  per 
cent,  oil  the'  Company's  capital  stock,  for  the  half  year  commencing  on  tW 
5th  of  July  lasif  and  ending-  on  the  6tb  of  Jaauaiy  next. 

The  DBPUTV-CttAMtMA!!  (Sir  G.  A.  Robinson)  seconded  the  motmn. 

Mr.  Hume. — I  beg  to  ask  if  that  dividend  arises  from  the  oommeroial  pro- 
fits of  the  Company?    And  I  would  farther  inquire,  whether  we  have  any- 
recent  accounts  of  the  actual  financial  situation  of  India  ?    At  present  we  are    . 
quite  in  tbe  dal-k  as  to  the  state  of  that  country.    The  press  is  fettered ;  and  . 
th^  Governments  abroad  still  continue  to  maintain  a  sullen  silence.    For  that 
state  of  things,  1  impute  great  blame  to  the  executive  body;    Itishowever^ 
understood*  that  the  expense  of  the  war  in  India  has  absorbed  every  shilling' 
produced  by  the  revenue  $  and  I  should  Uke  to  have  some  statement  of  the 
situation  of  afiaits  there.    I  ask,  what  is  the  amonnt  of  tbe  surplus  revemi*.  - 
of  last  year,  if  indeed  there  be  any?    Next,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  un* 
funded  debt ;  and  whether,  after  paying  it,  any  thine  will  remain  in  your 
treasury  ?     I  expect  an  answer  to  thesfe  questions  ;  and  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
that  your  finances  are  in  as  prosperous  a  state  as  that  in  which  they  were  left 
by  your  late  Governor-General. 

The  CHAiRMAN.^The  hon.  Proprietor  haft  asked  ieireral  qtitetions,  which 
are  easily  answered.*  In  the  first  place,  he  inquires  what  source  the  dividend 
comet  from  ?  It  must  be  well  known  to  the  Proprietor,  as  to  other  members  of 
that  intelligent  body,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  coramercial^pDofits  alone^lj 
The  hon.  Propriietor  knows  this ;  and  he  also  knows  that  the  answer  to  hid  - 
other  questions  are  to  be  found  in  the  statement  of  the  Company's  accounts^ 
'which  is  laid  before  Pu  rl  i  a  nwu  t  otitc  r- ye  ar. 

Mr.  UuMS^-^Yesf  lUt  ^toiemeut  of  the  former  yearj^of  the  year  a]n::ady 
gO^eby.  fiuti  wish  to  kuow  wUal  intel]i|:cuce  has  hatu  brouglu  by  the  late 
arrivals^  Wearequtte  in  the  dark  with  n^spiici  tu  matters  of  the  utinost  mo- 
ment. Are  we  not  at  the  expense  of  aev^r  al  mill  ions  In  carrying  no  a  ^^«  gt 
the  origin  or  progress  of  whidi  we  know  little,  luid  that  litilc^  t^^  dUgracclul  ? 

The  CUAlBMiMf.-^Thi^re  i$  a  ^oftd  deal  tu  be  tbue  bi^^tweeii  tb^  receipt  of 
despatches  and  the  arrati^emetit  of  thcm^  so  ai  to  cnahk'  iiw  to  mak^  tm  ac- 
cncate statement  xespectiug  them  in  ihie  Coiu-t,  It  is  £i  busiiic&s  ibatcann^ 
be  accomplished  on  the  instant. 

(1)  Weakooid  ISk^to  see thi9iirofcd:  bitt if  «r.  it  ]$ 90 ioU^ (torn HieMm  ' 
monopoly.  —  ^ 
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Mr.  HuMfc^l  <hkik  mhnk  Ibr  bon.  CbviniHai  hm  tai^y  i«  no  amiver  nt  «tt  *- 
to  csy  qaeition.    1  wish  to  know  whether  the  bidaoee^sfaeet,  uuialiy  ftnr-   • 
niihed  hy  the  Indian  Goveninient)  has  been  Teodif<ed<  In  fanner  yeavt,  other 
Goirvmnento  weiv  aceufftmned  to  tend  it  home'at  this  periocL    When  wa  see 
wbit  imnenee  misehief  hat  recently  been  produced  in  London  hy  want  of 
confidence  ;  when  weweH  kaow  to  what  an  e&tent  want  of  coafidence  haa- 
arrived  in  India ;  when  we  are  aware  that  it  pervade*  all  elasacs^  fromtlie 
bljlfbeat  to  the  kwest,  in  the  civil,  in  the  military,  in  the  mercantile  depaitb  a 
ment ;  surely  we  ought  to  be  informed  what  is  the  real  state  of  affairs  there.   - 
We  ou|^t  to  be  told,  wbetber,  so  far  as  the  rereaue  is  concerned,  thhi^  wer^  - 
or  were  not  goiog  on  well.    The  Dh-ectors  vmv  give  me  an  answer  or  not,  as 
it  ftoits  then ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  means  of  giving  an  answer  are  in  their 
poarer.    I  again  ask,  have  the  regnlar  accounts  been  sent  home  ?    If  not,  the 
Government  baa  been  guilty  of «  culpable  neglect. 

The  Chairman. — I  bold  in  my  hand  the  last  account  which  has  been  sent 
iMMne  I  bat  if  the  boa.  Proprietor  withes  me  to  go  through  every  item  of  it,  I 
camot  do  it;  and  I  think,  in  that  case,  he  asks  wImU  is  extremely  un- 
reasonable. 

Mr.  R.  Jacr9on^-^I  apprehend  my  bon.  Friend  only  asks  whether  the  usual 
paipers  have  been  sent  home.  You,  Sir,  much  mistook  him,  if  you  suppose 
tiMKt  my  bon.  Friend  calls  on  you  to  enter  into  the  minutisB  of  these  aocouaitt, 
Utf  only  wishes  to  be  ioformcKliaye  or  no,  whether  the  usual  papers  have  been 
transmitted. 

Mr.  HvMB.— Itis  customary,  on  the  dOth  of  Ajnril,  in  each  year,  to  mdce  up 
asjwcount  of  the  total  disbursements  and  receipts  fur  thepreocdiDg  twelve 
months  ;  which*  account  is  sent  home,  together  witb  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable evjpetKf  and  revenue  of  the  ensuing  year.  Now,  I  desire  to  know  whe- 
ther these  customary  documents  have  arrived  in  this  country  ? 

The  Dbputy  Chairman. — ^Weare  in  possession  of  the  latest  accounts  wbidi  • 
th«  Beng^  Government  could  transmit  to  us,  relative  to  the  revenue  ;  except 
there  should  bappexi  to  be  any  additional  documents  in  the  ship  Larkifu*  We 
knew  the  has  on  bobnl  the  chief  part  of  the  despatches  of  the  season ,  and  that  ' 
she  pot  back,  from  stress  of  weather,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June ;  but,  so 
far  at  the  Bengal  Goveroment  could  put  us  in  possetdon  of  these  documents^ 
we  are  at  present  possessed  of  them* 

Mr.  Hi7MB.^To  what  date  ? 

TheDEPOTYCHAiRMAN.— Tothelstof  May,  1824)  and  it  must  be  dear  to  ' 
awry  gentleman  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  bring  the  balance-sheet- to  the 
let  of  May,  1825.    The  making  up  of  the  accounts,  and  the  translation  of 
thuui,  require  some  time.    There  are  probably  additional  papers  in  the  Lar^ 
iau  I  hot  I  firmly  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  censnre  the  Bengal  Govern*'  - 
flMut  for  not  transmitting  the  proper  accounts. 

The  Rest^utbUf  declaring  a  dividend  of  bi  per  cent,  was  then  agreed  to« 

GRANT  TO  MR.  SANDFORD  ARNOT. 

The  CflAiftMiOi.-^  have  to  aequainttbis  Court,  that  it  has  been  made  siie« 
^al  for  lAim  paipoao  of  tubmittiojg  for  confionatton  the  rcsolaiion  of  the  feie* 
Band  Court  of  the  28Uiof  September  last^  approving  the  resoluftiou  of  the  - 
Court  of  Direators  of  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  granting  to  Mr.  S.  ArnmL 
tba  anm  of  15001.  for  the  reatona  therdn  stated.    I  now  move  that  the  Couit . 
ccmfirm  the  retolution  of  the  28th  of  September  last. 

Mr.  R.  JACKaoNk— A»  ^era  was  a  great  pressure  of  business  before  ibe  ; 
Conrt  when  this  sufajoet  was  former^  intxoduocd^  the  resolutioB  passed  jm^  ' 
jstartss.    I  da  not  now  rite.  Sir,  to  expose  this  grant,  btttyOD  the  caatiary,  to ' 
t  my  cOTdial  apptobathm  of  it ;  and  1  nmst  say,  that  I  view  in  a  very  - 
tSymg  light  the  t^rms  in  which  the  resolwrion  it  coached ;  becante  it . 
» not  caU  on  eithar  your  Court,  or  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  toaxpreaa  any  v 
I  with  ratpect  to  the  freedesn  of  the  preia,  or  the  oaaduct  of  the  Gon* 
Ht  at  Calontta.    ItmereW  ttatet  that  the  boon  is  gvaatad  in  conse^ 
i«f  the  tmlooked-fot  misfaTtaBeato  which  this  indkddual,  banished^  > 
d|'aMl»viiiDed)ha4bt«n^tnbJactad,.  Tha  Const  of  PiMotoi%  v«y;  < 
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wisely,  as  I  tbinky  have  tiiottght  proper  to  forego  all  discOASion  on  tbe  iQ^iftt 

of  Mr.  Amot's  case ;  but,  listeain^  to  tlie  misfortuDes  of  tlie  individual,  tbey 
had  sympathized  with  him»  add  ou  that,  and  on  do  other  rround,  they  had 
proposed  this  resolution.  No  man  can  estimate  more  higblv  than  1  do  tbe 
liberty  of  the  prrs*.  Indeed,  not  to  estimate  its  benefits  to  the  world  and  to 
this  country  in  particular,  would  be  to  declare  that  one  was  not  an  English- 
roan.— (Hear.)  But,  Sir,  in  proportion  as  1  prize  it,  so  I  would  preserve  it. 
I  would  always  wish  to  see  it  flourish  in  its  fullest  extent  here,  and  in  the 
colonies  I  would  aUow  it  as  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  their  government,  aud 
wiih  the. safety  of  those  to  whom  the  blessing  was  meant  to  be  conveyed. 
This  principle  I  have  always  supported,  and  I  always  wiU  support  it.  I  am 
ev«r  nappy  to  see  compassion  shown  towards  those  who  may  have  suffj^red 
beyond  what  was  intended  or  wished,  and  I  am  therefore  glad  that  compassion 
has  been  extended  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Amott,  and  shall  cheerfully  vote  (or  the 
relief  which  is  proposed. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAiKD  said,  he  never  beard  an  elaborate  and  finished  eulogium 
pronounced  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  without  feeling  assured  Uiat  it  would 
end  in  the  specification  *  of  some  particular  instance  where  that^  liberty  was 
deemed  to  be  of  no  use.  Wh^u  his  learned  Friend  was  pronouucinr  bis  pa- 
negyric, he  (Mr.  D.  K.)  understood  what  was  to  follow  as  well  as  if  he  bad 
composed  the  speech  himself.  If  bis  bon.  Friend  had  not  thought  fit  to  state 
tbe  grojunds  on  which  this  becoming  grant  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  he  (Mr.  D.  K.)  would  not  have  made  the  observations 
which  he  now  deemed  it  necessary  to  make.  He  would  briefly  state  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  him  to  accede  to  this  graut,  and  which  were  certainly 
different  from  those  put  fortli  in  the  resolution.  He  knew  not  why  any  men- 
tion should  haye  been  made  of  the  press,  since  that  subject  was  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  case  of  Mr.  Arnot.  The  Bengal  Government  might  have  sent 
him  away,  and  inflicted  the  same  iil-treatment  on  him,  situated  as  he  was^ 
whether  be  committed  an  o^enoe  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  or  other- 
wise. In  fact,  his  connexion  with  the  press  ceased  the  moment  he  was  or- 
^tyed  to  quit  the  country.  The  reason  for  which  he  would  vote  for  this  grant 
was,  because  Mr.  Arnot  had  been  cruelly  used — had  been  treated  with  most 
nqnecessary  cruelty.  He  did  not  look  at  this  graut  as  proceeding  from  com- 
passion, but  as  that  which  was  due  to  one  ^ho  had  suffered  severe  oppression. . 
The  resolution  'did  not  state  this,  and,  therefore,  did  not  meet  with  his  undi- 
vided approbation  :  because,  when  an  act  of  injustice  was  done  by  the  agent 
or  servant  of  an  individual,  or  by  the  individual  himself ,  and  it  was  intended 
to  make  reparation,  he  thought  that  such  reparation  was  not  complete,  uulesa 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  true  statement  of  tne  impression  under  which  it  was 
made.  Though  he  meant  to  vote  for  this  grant,  he  certaiuly  would  not  vote 
for  it  on  the  grounds  stated  in  the  resolution,  lliis  matter,  be  repeated,  waa 
entirely  unconnected  with  tbe  question  of  the  Indian  press  ;  because,  as. he 
before  observed,  if  Mr.  Arnot  had  committed  any  other  off«nce,  or  any  sup» 
posed  offence*  Lord  Amherst's  Government  might  have  transmitted  him  m 
the  same  shameful  manner  to  England.  He  admitted  that  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment had  the  power  to  do  so,  and  that  power  had  been  wantonly,  out- 
rageously, and,  he  would  say^  illegally  exercised.— (/fear.)  This,  and  not 
compaasion,  was  the  ground  for  compensation.  It  had  been  assumed  by  the 
hon.  Chairman's  predecessor,  that,  because  the  Government  of  Bengal  could 
thus  perpetrate  illegal  acts,  that,  therefore,,  it  was  a  legalized  despotism  ;  and 
then  they  were  gravely  told,  that  if  any  person  were  aggrieved,  he  had  bit 
remedir.  He  might,  forsooth,  appeal  to  the  Privy  CouncU.  Now  they  knew 
that  this  was  a  mere  farce;  because  the  individual  so  appealing  must  prove 
midicious  motives  as  well  as  injustice;  and,  if  he  could  not  prove  malice,  the 
injury  that  might  be  peipetrated  through  carelessness  or  want  of  judgi»(iit 
was  passed  over.  The  persons  thus  erring  were  shielded  from  all  responsibi- 
lity. '  Mr.  Arnot  was  sent  home  from  India  to  this  country  in  a  roond-about 
and  circuitous  way,'  without  any  necessity  being  shown  for  taking  such  a 
course,'  and,  he  was  convinced,  it  would  not  be  contended  that  the  law  aulho- 
risked 'apy  such  thing. .  This  individiuil,  bad  been  a  y&y  seyere  sufferec^  ai^ 
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the  Beng^  Government  bad  narrowly  escaped  being  guilty  of  mi&ier;  for, 
had  be  perished  in  the  ship  /^am«,  the  Government  having,  as  I  believe,  most 
illegally  forced  him  on  board  this  vessel,  which  was  to  go  Vound  by  Bencoolen, 
Instead  of  sending  him  directly  home,  they  would,  by  such  illegdl  procedure, 
have  been  the  guilty  cause  of  Mr.  Arnot's  death.  It  was  extremely  wrong  lo 
blink  the  question  as  to  the  impropriety  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bengal  Govern- 
meut.  The  moment  the  Court  of  Directors  gave  notice  that  the  sufferings  of  Mr, 
Amot  were  to  be  made  the  subject  of  compensation,  he  determined  to  make 
no  observation  on  the  individuals  composing  that  Government,  because  he 
thought  that  there  would  be  an  indirect  hut  severe  censure  passed  on  them 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  He  imagined  that  they  would  at 
least  have  said,  "  We  will  not  again  appeal  to  the  pockets  of  the  Proprietors 
at  home  to  make  reparation  for  the  misconduct  uf  our  Governors  aoroad.'* 
But,  as  they  had  thought  proper  to  bring  in  the  Proprietors  at  large,  as  ap» 
praving  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  stated  this  part  to  proceed,  he,  for 
one,  must  oppose  those  grounds ;  and  he  called  upon  the  public  for  a  direct 
dissent  from  the  grant,  with  reference  to  the  reasons  stated  for  conceding  it, 
and  because  the  Bengal  Government  were  shielded  from  that  censiire  which 
they  deserved.  Of  the  grant  itself  he  approved,  though  not  of  the  grounds 
.  advanced  by  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  Uod  forbid  that  any  comment  wtiich 
he  had  felt  it  necessary  to  make  should  induce  any  person  to  oppose  the  pro- 
position. He  certainly  should  vote  for  it,  begging,  however,  distinctly  to  ht 
nnderstood  as  disap])rovin^  of  the  grounds  to  which  the  Court  of  Directors 
bad  improperly  cuntined  the  resolution. 

Dr.  GiLCHBisT.--Though  I  have  not  yet  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  present 
or  any  other  question,  the  privilege  will  no  doubt  be  conceded  to  me  of  say- 
ing a  few  words  on  this  painful  theme.  Even  tardy  and  stinted  justice  being 
better  than  none  at  all,  the  hon.  Directors  are  so  far  entitled  to  the  cordial 
approbation  of  this  Court  for  their  merciful  decision  upon  Mr.  Aniot's  cruel 
case.  Had  that  unfortunate  gentleman  only  possessed  a  convenient  Scottish 
cousin  in  the  Direction,  his  severe  losses  and  sufferings  would  certainly  have 
been  more  liberally  viewed,  through  the  medium  of  a  second  sight,  which  might 
have  very  consdaUwusly  augmented  the  award  to3000L,  as  ^ generous  compenr 
tation  for  both  pecuniary  sacrifices  and  great  mental  digress.  On  such  a 
heart-rending  subject,  1  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  close  these  brief  remarks 
with  an  appropriate  Persian  quotation  from  Sadee,  the  celebrated  easterU 
moralist^  when  addressing  an  absolute  prince  on  good  government. 

Ugur  khwabee  uz  nekbukhtee  nishan. 

Duri  zoolm  bundee  bm*  uhli  iidiau. 

Kiayut  diregh  uz  nieyut  inudar ! 

Moonuli  dilidad  khahan  burar! 

Whick,  for  the  sake  of  occidental  ears,  more  numerous  than  oriental  ones 

here,  may  be  rendered  in  a  free  Bnglish  version  thus : 
Shouldst  thou  desire  a  monnment,  my  son ! 
Of  fortune's  smiles  on  earth,  injustice  shun : 
With  patience  h^r  the  poorest  who  complain. 
Lest  tnose  oppressed  invoke  thy  name  in  vain. 
Proud  tyrants  here,  man's  judge  supreme  will  try. 
And  spurn  them  too,  when  suppliants,  from  the  sky* 

Mr.  Ht'Me. — It  was,  Sir,  my  intention  to  suffer  this  vote  to  pass  in  silence, 
as  1  did  on  a  previous  occasion  ;  not  because  1  view  it  as  a  suflticient  remune- 
ration, but  iMicayse  partial  justice  to  an  oppressed  individual,  is  better  than 
none.  My  Learned  Friend  ha?,  however,  brought  up  the  subject  of  the 
Press,  and  therefore  1  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  I  have 
al%va}'S,  and  ever  will,  as  long  as  I  live,  nntil  the  freedom  of  the  Press  be 
obtained,  raise  ray  voice  in  support  of  it.  If  any  act  can  prove  more  mis- 
chievous than  another  to  India,  it  is  the  enslaving  of  the  press.  Wh  le  the 
press  is  in  a  state  of  thraldom.  Governments  abroad  may  secretly  and 
securely  inflict  injustice  on  millions  of  miserable  beings,  who  are  under  our 
sway.  (Hear.)    If  we  had  not,  in  Englemd^  an  opportunity,  through  the 
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f r«iS|  o|  eiiKiimg  the  tiufdeeda  of  perioos  in  power,  our  situatioB  woulU  Ij« 
|>iti4l>Ie.  if  it  11  ere  not  (or  that  nvight>'  erigiue,  we  would  beci>Tne  5lav*f^5, 
eveo  in  this  countfy,  TUi^  beiii§  ihc  ca^jC,  I  will  ask,  vili<;ther  we  »r*  acting' 
Qs  becoiuts  U5»  wht!U  we  deprive  otteri  uf  that  frccilum  of  the  pr^ss  whiel* 
Hii  oundvcs  prJ/H  as  the  g rebicfit  uf  bkssiiug's  ?  1  shall  now  advert  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Aniot,  that  vklinj  of  onpressiou— of  rtkutlcss  oppressiop— who 
has  been  humed  and  persecuted  almost  \o  death.  He  was  first  iftkeu  up 
illegaliy;  audi  tryst  the  day  h  not  far  distant^  when  yr>ur  proceediu^*  in 
\hh  ttflfair  ihull  be  laid  before  the  public— when  we  shall  see  whether  yon, 
the  Representative*  o!  the  Coiii]>ajiy,  can  sftuttiuii  the  niiUtary  tk&putisn^ 
establish  I'd  by  my  Lurd  Ainh».'r*t  '[Hear.)  The  memorial  of  Mr.  Ariinij 
which  h  before  yon,  ilates  tiui  iiMportanl  fact,  that  vvhen  he  was  arrrstdlj 
and  firdered  to  proceed  to  Eof  Inuil,  he  dt."clare<l,  **  I  mn  nnt  the  Editor  of 
thij*  paper ;  I  aiu  out  re&ponsihle  for  what  has  appeared  in  it ;  bnt  I  hcPvi»Jf 
j|ive  my  sulemu  ai$urnuce  to  bFeak  off  all  counexioii  with  it,  and  every  other 
jiPuhtieiHiai]  in  the  Cumpany**  lerrilories.  There  are  many  other  imohjtc- 
tiouahle  modes  of  snbs  lit  erne  for  rae  In  this  conn  try,  if  1  nni  snffered  to  re- 
Daoiu  in  it.  I  came,  a&  many  hnnclreds  of  n»y  coon  try  uvea  have  done,  taearn 
an  independence,  ami  I  thought  Ihnt  my  talents  wotild  not  only  be  useful  ta 
inyielf,  hoi  beneficial  to  my  country.  I  am  sorry  that,  by  aetiui  as  As^Utan^ 
Editor  to  a  publication,  I  have  giveu  any  cause  of  offence  \  but  1  shall  follow 
|hi«  occupation  no  more/*  Nuw,  what  wa'itlie  cause  of  offence  I  Nothing  more 
than  a  respectful  alluiion  to  Mr*  Buck  its  s;  ham*  a  removal  from  ludiiit  f*»r  « 
few  jocuse  remarks  du  the  improper  act^  of  periou«  in  authority.  ThrU^ 
fuddeuty  the  Government  |ionuce  nti  him,  and  he  U  ordered  tu  r^uit  Itidiai 
•*  Von  ^hall  not  rentain  here,"  say*  iny  Lord  Am  he  rat,  **  Suffer  me  to  coO" 
finue,"  eotreatii  his  victim  |  **  I  uwt-  B.nOO  rupcei  j  nnd^  if  I  am  sent  away,  it 
^ill  he  most  unjust  towards  my  crediturft,**  I  say,  sir,  if  ttie^eniimi'nt*  of 
Aumauiiy  ever  wroo|ht  on  the  mind  of  mao,  they  uug^ht,  on  ibis  occa^iwn,  ta 
tiave  operated  no  the  heart  of  Lord  Amherst*  But  the  civil  Ciovernuient — 
tiiark,  the  fivU  Gov emmeot— marched  I^tr*  Arnot  into  a  military  prt^od, 
in  the  ^trou^  room  uf  Fort  Wiiliam-  There  he  remained,  nutil  a  rlab^At 
Cm^iis  was  sued  out ;  when  Sir  Francis  Macna^hten  declared  to  the  opprei^or 
tli3t  bi»  proceediti^  was  illepil,  and  th^t  he,  as  a  British  Judj^e,  cnuld  tint 
snfFer  thU  victim  ofpersecutiou  to  be  remanded  to  the  cell,  or  duot»eon»  where 
Lord  Aiohei,'&t  had  cuuliucd  him.  hh  Lurdsldp  was  indeed  to  bl^met  and 
Be  oughr  to  be  punished  for  his  mif^rouduci.  The  Govern meut  of  thi»  country 
had  passt'd  a  bcvere  censure  on  the  Qovertiment  of  Ceylon,  for  seiatio^  the 
person  of  Mr.  Rowr  under  ilmilar  circumstances,  and  the  isanie  measure  uf 
justice  on^bt  tu  be  meted  out' to  l^ird  Amherst.  1  tru^tt,  by  and  by,  when  a 
formal  ap]>eal  i*  made  to  the  Proprietor*  nf  East  India  Stock,  they  will  de- 
cirtre  that  milboTis  of  individuals  shnll  not  he  plnced  utider  such  a  sway  as 
tli'Ifi,  where  injustice  and  ty runny  are  ullnwiid  to  rou  riot^  Afii^rhW  Uljemtion;! 
Mr.  Amot  retired  to  a  foreigrn  settlement.  He  renounces  the  )fMH;  b^^ilH 
DtfUAces  his  country  ;  he  ^vea  up  all  his  prospects ;  but  this  d(»es  not  satisfy 
Lord  Amherst,  who  continues  to  tocrsecute  him  in  the  most  implacable  man- 
lier. His  Lordship  ^nds  to  the  Military  Governor  of  the  forei^  settlement, 
where  Mr.  Arnot  is  quietly  residiufi^,  and  demands  him  to  be  delivered  uf. 
He  Is  therefore  ipaiu  seized,  and  immediately  hurried  on  board  the  ship 
Fame,  Such  *tin  act  as4his,  sir,  cannot  be  recopiized  *  Uy  any  law.  Such  a 
pcoceeding*  reflects  eternal  disgrace  on  the  Milttary^ovemuT  who  gave  up 
lii^r.  Arnot.  .  Here  was  persecution  of  the  most  malevolent  kind,  and  tSkp 
Court,  as  far  as  it  has  tiie  power^  is  bound  tu  repair  the  injury.  What  follows  ? 
Xhe  law  says,  the  Governor-General  shall  send  home  any  person,  under  the 


circumstances  pointed  out,  in  any  of  the  Company's  ships,  bound  for  England. 
It  appears  that  there  were  twenty- five  ships  lying  at  the  time  ii^  Calcutta 
river,  nine  of  which  were  houml  direct  to  England,  and  were  ready  to  sail. 
Four  or  live  of  the  captains  (if  those  nin^  vessels  were  willing  to  gi>e  Mr. 
A  mot  a  free  passage  liome.  Was  it  not  reasonal^le  that  the  Government 
should  acmiiesce  in  his  desire*  auit  suffer  him  to  prq^^ed  by  on^  of  tVos$  WW 
((ir««t  10  Epglanaj  fruu  wWc]^  he  t^tti  su^kt^^^  AHvl  V«»«r  .mis  olf^rft  I .  wSjr 
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nnd  hm  fOUilfl  to  41  place  t&  vtikb  Doue  i«et-e  eirfr  befttrt  (mQiportady  but 
cQOVHtti,  atut  liber^t  94  Sir  St»iufonl  Ra^es  wa^  empowcTMl  todetaia  tli» 
ves4il  far  bi£  t>^u  accarooii^atioD,  ilie  luu&i  remaiii  for  stune  tisiel  Mr. 
A^n^'i  ^tre«t)««  H^od  rt^prcaeutAtioiis  iVi^n^  sll  iu  v«iu.  He  would  not  Iw 
tiloiP«d  to  prur^J  iu  any  uiher  viiid,  but  thai  ^hleh  was  S0U19  by  the  way 
of  £ie&C4itjlt'u.  We  mil  Utipw  xh&  uuwhok'iont^ness  uf  that  climate ;  and  any 
|ier64in  can  c^^^b  imagiue  ko^  detrimeiitiil  it  mutt  be  to  a  European  cousti* 
tui^uji  tu  he  cuiklineit  uii  ^b)}i- board  for  ttiree  or  iuur  montha  in  sucb  a  place*' 
Tbls  cundiict  prav^  tu  mt^,  lUat  Lctrt!  AiiiUcri^t  w]>>hed  that  Mr.  Arnot  snouUi 
ifAvtrgo  heyottd  Beiifook^u,  ^hm^,  1  bi!>f  the  Court  to  mark  tbia  extraoniiuary 
clrcuftiit^uce.  Four  or  five  dilt'cretit  ca|jtHff|s  oHWrt^d  Mr.  Arnot  a  /rM  pas* 
^4fe  I  but  Lord  Auiiirr^t  pfvrerrtd  ]>uyhig  tVir  mm  out  of  the  public  t-easitry. 
Ilavc  >oii  tiftticd  Lorit  Amhert^i  vihy  he  prf^FerrL-d  payinff  the  captaio  of  the 
fflKel  Mrbich  w«4  lo  priico^ed  W  Eii^lanU  hy  Ht?iiCQoleu,  a  most  circuituut 
ii}itt«,|tt^  *u"^  "^  ^^^  ruptffr^,  rather  tbdu  ^utft^r  Mr.  Arnot  to  proceed  t« 
Ei»gland  direct,  without  iucurriiiir  any  c?lriir£[c  wJiatever  ?  Since  ihe  tinia 
of  WarrinHi  flasUug^'  adminifitrdtitjH,  1  have  tii^ver  heard  of  any  act  thai 
equ^h  vbii  ii4  dark  dcrurmity.  But  tbU  h  not  tUe  only  act  of  his  Lordship'a 
aU  111  mi  tl  ration  Ibat  de^csrvei  r^pitif^atiim.  J  bi>^  ii  only  one  act  ct^t  of  fifty  at 
%^bich  Wfoufht  %nt  e]ipr€!t$  uuc  marktsil  iuJijCiiatiou.  I  wonder  how  so  many 
mvn»  colkctivcly^  they  bfbig  iijillvldually  r?tee]1eutand  estimable  men, could 
i^ppvavc  t>r  ^uch  111  in  m  I  e.  J  think,  lir,  Uiat  this  vote  is  a  proper  one ;  and  I 
Juura  laU  it  nerc-ibDry  tu  state  my  resL^ons  for  i^Li]»porting  it,  they  being  entire*  y 
oiflpi'Ciil  ffioni  tbo^c  adoptted  by  your  Court, 

Mr.  LowNDM.— Realty,  sir,  I  think  the  seudiuf  Mr.  Aroot  round  by  Ben- 
eoolen,  is  a  circumstance  that  ought  to  be  sifted  into.  We  ought  to  kuov^ 
why  or  wherefore  this  course  was  taken  ;  or,  as  tlie  lawyers  say,  some  gen- 
tlttnan  ought  tu  luove  fur  a  rule  to  show  cause.  1  wish  to  knew  who  was  the- 
iraptain  tb^  receiv«![|  tlie^dO  rupees.  What  is  hi«  name.'  and  I  would  a&kt 
wlj^ther'h*  is  u  n^iation  to  any  of  you  Directors  ?  (2)  He  appears  lo  have  been 
employt-d  merely  to  put  money  into  hi*  pocket.  1'liis  part  of  the  transaction 
uudouhtCLlly  ^tiiik^^  uf  corruption.  {Laughter.)  Permit  me,  sir,  to  say,  that  ( 
admire  lU>f  rty,  U  i^  with  liberty,  however,  as  ^itb  plants  •  it  will  ikSA  AouriaU 
in  evtrry  ^01 K  If  we  extend  the  $ame  degree  of  liberty  to  our  Eastern  mm-* 
iesfioii«,  »hich  we  enjoy  ourselves,  ^he  consequence  must  be,  thtit  we  shall 
soon  be  kit'ktd  f»iit  uf  India.  1  wou]d,  therefore,  allow  but  a  moderate  de* 
free  'if  liberty  in  iHai  hot  climate.  What  has  occurred  within  the  la«t  twelve 
months,  tliowi  pretty  pUinly  theeorruption  of  the  press,  the  benefits  of  which 
h:t\  '■  \H'tfU  iu  niuL-b  eatoUed.  Within  that  peri«>d,  we  have  become  a  qaiiop  of 
Jflwa^  a  nation  of  money  •scriveners  and  Jobbers,  and  sU  through  the  iustru- 
mestality  of  the  ppess^  (3)  If  I  may  beheve  Mr.  Cobbett,  those  persons  who 
Write  lor  the  prees^  have  suppinrted  all  the  recent  absurd  speculations  to  sittt 
tl^ir  qwn  euds.  Indeed  he  accuses  almost  all  of  th^m  of  receiviuf  shares  for 
pQfllng  qflTttiose  various  Joint-Stock  Companies.  1  thluk  if  Mr.  M>bl^tkept 
widiin4ue  bounds,  he  wouUI  be  a  very  useful  man,  for  he  exposes  villany. 
(Ordirr,  order.)  I  am  in  order  ^/but  chaos,  that  is,  disorder,  has  been  produced 
q|  those  new  Companies.  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  indigi^atiou,  wheal 
sea  a  humliug  Quaker  coming  forw<|rd  with  what  he  denominates  anEquitable 
(nan  Company*  {Laughter,)  He  strives  to  ruin  a  body  of  men  who  do  not 
^fMika  mofe  than  18  or  20  wr  cent.,  whilst,  by  his  plan,  he  hopes  to  r^alictt 
VHH,  per  c^ut.  {Or^,)  Sir,  I  have  a  right  to  show  what  effects  the  liberlv 
qf  the  piMS  has  produced  in  this  country.    It  is  tha  press  that  has  raised  aA 

.{%)  A  iiett^  explauatk)!!  19,  that  he  was  the  messmate  or  inmate  of  the  Edi- 
tar  of  the  ludiaii  *  John  Hull,'  through  whom,  perhaps,  he  obtained  the  p^tmu-* 

Snf  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  Govenm)ti)t,  a9  that  inveterate  enemy  of  tha 
tor  of  the '  Calcutta  Journal,'  and  all  his  friends  \\\\^\\i  he  able  to  n^co^nneud 
Ciptida  YonnjK  a*  a  fit  |ienen  to  take  charge  of  Mr.  Arnot,  aiid  maVe  bim  as  nu- 
hMMiy  at  possible  on  tlie  royage,  h)  ^hich  duty  he  was  not  foaud  wanting. 

(Jj  TbUl«  worthy  of  a  geuuliMf  disciple  tJfCobtwtt;  •  • 
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thit  delusion^  (4)  and  wbicb  now  endeavours  to  increase  the  embarrassments  of 
the  country,  instead  of  alleviating  them*  If  the  free  press,  in  this  cool 
climate,  and  under  our  excellent  Constitution,  can  be  made  an  enpne  of 
delusion  and  injustice,  it  ifv ill  produce  ten  times  more  mischief  in  India ;  and  1 
am  sure  that  those  who  this  day  spoke  iu  favour  of  a  free  press,  would  not, 
in  their  calmer  moments,  recommend  it  to  be  extended  to  that  country.' 
About  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  similar  delusion  prevailed.  Then,  however^ 
there  was  but  one  bubble ;  but  it  is  now  a  many -beaded  n^onster,  and  aptly 
illustrates  tlie  classic  story  ;  for,  if  you  cut  off  one  head,  another  immediately 
springs  up.  With  regard  to  the  sum  of  money  voted  to  Mr.  Amot,  1  hope 
you  have  been  actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  suf- 
ficient; and  I  think  you  woidd  not  have  acted  properly  if  you  had  not  granted 
it.  As  to  Mr.  Amot's  continuing  to  reside  iu  India,  how  could  such  a 
man  procure  his  bread,  if  he  were,  allowed  to  stay  there,  except  by 
-writing,  privately  or  publicly?  (5)  He  must  continue  to  write,  for  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  drudgery  of  a  merchant's  office.  1  well 
know  what  the  cacoethes  scribendi  is  ;  and  I  am  well  convinced  that  a^  clever 
man,  of  a  literary  turn,  cannot  avoid  writing.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Amot  was 
offered  his  passage  home  free  of  expense.  The  Captains  who  made  the  pro- 
posal, were,  /  suppose,  the  Commanders  of  free  ships.  Those  free  traders,  I 
believe,  wish  (to  bring  the  Company's  Government  into  contempt  ;((>)  and,' 
therefore,  would  most  willingly  take  out,  or  bring  home,  auy  persdh,  who 
wished  to  pursue  the  same  course.  But  to  return  to  the  press.  Those  men 
-whom  that  instrument  had  most  seriously  injured,  were  the  very  persons  who 
saved  this  country  from  despotism — who  defeated  the  machinatious  of  Bona- 
parte.— (OiVf  of  ih-der.)  I  know  very  well  that  when  I  mention  that 
individual  I  give  offence  to  some  of  those  friends  of  freedom,  who  would  say» 

(4)  Tlien  what  was  the  cause  of  the  delusion  which  prerailwl  in  France  re- 
giirdmg  the  schemes  of  the  famous  projector  Law?  Was  this  delui>ioD,  thb  fer^ 
roent,  this  blind  fury  of  speculation,  a  thousand  times  greater  thau  ever  prei-ailed 
in  Eneland— the  bitter  fruits  of  a  free  press  ?  Were  the  French  people  curstd 
with  tnese  fatal  effects  of  unlicensed  printuig  under  the  oncien  regifike  of  the  Bour- 
bons. If  not,  how  do  men  of  sense  suffer  tJieir  uuderstandiug  to  be  insulted 
with  such  chimerical  solutions  of  the  causes  of  the  present  Unaucial .difficulties. 
Sorely  it  requires  no  witchcraft  to  discern,  that  a  press  which  is  free  to  tell  the 
truth,  is  less  likely  to  create  delusion  than  a  fettered  one,  which  is  compelled  to 
suppress  it  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  lately  mentioned  that  the  Indian  papers 
under  the  licensing  system,  were  not  allowed  to  state  the  real  value  of  tlie  public 
funds.  How  woiild  Mr.  Cobbett  (or  his  admirer,  Mr.  I^wudes)  like  this  mode 
of  preventing  delusion,  if  introduced  iu  England  ?  Indeed,  thev  both  know  very 
well  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  tlie  greatest  enemy  to  delusion  and  the 
best  friend  to  truth  which  exists  among  mankind. 

(5}  How  do  hundreds  aud  thousands  of  others  not  only  obtain  their  bread, 
(or  their'*'  curree-bhat"  rather),  but^liveiu  affluence,  though  neither  licensed, 
covenanted,  nor  employed  by  the  Company  ?  But  Mr.  Lowndes  ought  uot  to 
have  kept  out  of  sight,  that  a  most  unobjectionable  mode  was  pointed  out  to 
Oovernmeut  in  which  Mr.  Amot  was  to  have  employed  himself,  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  India.  And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  both  pledged  his  honour, 
and  offered  to  bind  himself,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  Ir'  required,  with  competent 
securities  for  his  good  couduct  in  every  respect,  as  well  as  to  have  no  conuexiou 
with  the  press,  it  is  neitlier  handsome,  nor  decent,  nor  rational  in  any  one  to 
say,  that  in  defiance  of  every  obligation,  the  most  sacred  and  binding,  1ms  would 
and  could  have  done  nothinc  else  but  wiile  ••  publicly  or  pnvately."  If  Mr. 
Lowndes,,  iu  saying  ^is,  juages  others  by  himself,  his  character  is  not  very 
eu?iable. 

(6)  Is  it  fair  or  justifiable  to  raise  such  charges  on  mere  sttpptuUion  7  But  it 
would  be  a  more  candid  explanation  of  such  a  circumstance  to  &upi>osc,  that 
captains  in  the  employ,  or  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Company,  dared  not, 
however  well  di8|)OHed,  to  evince  their  generous  sympathy  for  any  one  who  was 
suffering  under  the  nersecution  of  the  rulicg  powers,  while  free  tradu'a  were  at 
liberty  to  obey  the  dictates  of  huoiaiuiy. 
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tnat,  if  Bonaparte's  Governmeut  were  at  all  despotic,  it  was  a  mild  despotisin. 
1  am,  myseU,  a  whig  in  principle;  but  I  felt  it  necessary  to  separate  from 
'those  wbu  bo  designated  tliemselves,  because  1  could  not,  in  the  same  breath» 
drink  success  to  the  principles  which  pl«ced  the  House  of  Brunswick  ou  the 
'^rone  of  England,  and  prosperity  to  those  pernicious  principles  %vh'rch  seated 
Bonaparte  ou  the  throue  of  France.  I  have  heard  Gentlemen  talk  a  ^eat 
deal  about  liberty ;  but  when  it  was  known  that  they  had  for  years  advocated 
the  princii^es  of  such  a  mau  as  Bonaparte,  what  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  the  justice  of  their  views  ?  I  am,  very  much  afraid  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  if  extended  to  our  Extern  Empire,  would  introduce  an  Indian  Bona- 
parte, quite  as  dangerous  to  that  country  as  the  Corsican  Bonaparte  had  beeu 
to  Europe.  *  But,  as  you  wish  for  the  salvation  of  your  Eastern  possessions — 
as  you  wish  for  the  salvation  of  your  servants  there  and  here — as  you  wish  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  of  the  proprietors  of  ludia  stock — act  with  firmness, 
and  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  with  it  an  Indian 
Bonaparte,  into  your  dominions. 

Captain  Maxfibu). — As  the  Hon.  Proprietor  who  has  Just  addressed  the 
Court,  adverted  to  the  delusion  which  the  press  has  practised  ou  the  public 
mind,  with  respect  to  Joint  Stock  Companies,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  our 
Indian  press,  fettered  as  it  is  in  every  other  resp^*ct,  has  put  forth  the  pros- 
pectus of  a  Joint  Stock  Company  in  India,  of  which  it  speaks  in  very  flattering 
terms.  It  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Trotter,  and  has  the  decided 
support  and  approbation  of  the  Government  abroad.  Whether  it  has  met 
with  your's,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  yet  to  Icaro. 

Mr.GAHAGAN.^1  hope  the  hou.  Chairman  will  not  answer  that  question, 
which  has  been  propounded  both  out  of  place  and  time.  What  has  this  Joint 
Stock  Company  to  do  with  Mr.  Amot*s  case  ? — {Hear,)  In  the  propriety  of 
making  a  grant  to  Mr.  Amot  I  entirely  concur,  and  I  cordially  agree  in  tiie 
sentiments  of  my  hon.  Friend '(Mr.  Hume)  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
which  that  individual  has  received.  The  wretched  executioner  at  New- 
gate, hardened  as  he  must  be,  dismisses  the  poor  sufferer  from  the  world  with 
as  little  pain  as  possible.  But  here  is  a  Noble  Lord  inflicting  every  species 
«f  oppressiou^on  a  defenceless  individual,  without  one  mitigating  circumstance. 
If  it  were  necessaiy  that  Mr.  Amot  should  be  removed,  surely  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  as  humane  a  manner  as  could  be  devised.  But,  directlv  the  contrary 
course  was  adopted  here.  This  unfortunate  gentleman,  iustead  of  being  sent 
home  direct,  is  put  on  board  a  vessel,  which  is  to  proceed  to  England  by 
Bencoolen,  and,  in  consequence^  he  has  endured  an  accumulation  of  suffering. 
As  this  is  the  case,  I  agree  to  the  grant,  without  any  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  press  ;  and  1  am  sorry  that  my  learned  Friend  touched  on  that  pointy 
because  it  has  led  to  this  loose  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  (ne  wiU 
pardon  me  for  sayhsg  so)  the  hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  Lowndes)  has  uttered  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense. 

Mr.  lafywHnvA,'' {Apparently  wilh  great  fervour,) — I  could  not  speak  sense, 
when  I  was  talking  of  nonsensical  companies ; .  and,  no  matter  who  may  be 
displeased,  I  will  always  expose  villauy  where  I  see  it.  i  was  truly  amazed 
at  the  conduct  of  the  individual  to  whom  1  before  alluded,  when  he  made  an 
attempt  to  crush  the  pawubrokersw — {Cries  of  Order  I  Qnestion  J  and  Laugh' 
ter,)  You  may  take  my  word  far  it,  that  man  has  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  humanity,  without  the  internal  and  spiritual  grace.— (/^ou^'A^er.) 

Mr.  R.  Jackson. — The  documents  to  which  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume) 
bas  allnde^,  are  not  before  the  Court.  Perhaps  they  will  be  hereafter,  and, 
if  the  tale  of  distress  which  my  Hon.  Friend  has  related  is  borne  out  by  them, 
it  is  still  open  to  us  to  investigate,  and,  if  there  be  cause  for  it,  to  punish.  But 
still  I  approve  of  the  resolution  as  framed,  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  to 
that  alone  I  applied  myself.  The  papers  are  before  tiiem,  and  in  their  report 
tbev  state — '*  That  in  the  month  of  December,  1823,  Mr.  Arnot  was  sent 
on  board  the  Fatne,  at  Calcutta.  .  That  on  the  2ud  of  February,  the  vessirl  was 
destroyed  by  fire ;  and  he  lost  the  whole  of  his  property  by  that  disaster, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Calcutta,  by  which  he  incurred  a  conf>iderable 
additional  expense.    Under  these  circumstances,  and  iu  consideration  of  t^e 
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«ef«re  hfti^i  lie  fand|misMiiiel,  fbc  Conrt  of  Dlnvtim  r^rvMMfltBd  II  lb  Hit 
Cooc«  of  Proprietors  to  eompen^titehinkt  f^r the pntuHt,  bf  e  MAlef  £lftM.** 
Thus  ellowius  that  Inrestigation  into  the  cause  of  hit  imsfonuiies  iii<^  pH 
iakepinces  and  certninly  it  ii  open  to  ns  to  ranvfiks  the  whole  of  the  matter 
when  the  documents  are  liefore  the  CoUrt.  Inasmuch  as  no  question,  bllt 
the  limited  one  which  1  hare  stated,  is  comprised  in  the  resolution^  1  deemed 
it  riffht  strictly  to  confine  myself  to  that  limited  miestlon. 

Mr.  NuMB.«^llie  documents  prove  clearly  that  Mr.  Amot  was  treated  wHh 
undue  severity.    In  one  of  his  letters  )te  eftclAims,  while  overwhelmed  With 

•  the  recollection  of  his  snfferiiii^.  <<  Gracious  God  t  what  have  I  dune  thdt  all 
ftbis  vengeance  should  he  dischar<^d  on  my  devoted  head  ?  " 

The  Chair  MAN. —After  what  has  been  saltl,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  retriarfc 

•  o^  two.  In  this  case  an  unlicedsed  person  was  removed  fh)m  India,  by  the 
Governor-General,  under  the  power  which  he  lerally  possesses.  It  was  con- 
sidered, whether  that  removal  was  executed  in  tne  most  convenient  manner, 
and  it  was  found  that  it  might  have  been  carried  into  effect  with  fp^sater 

•convenience  to*  the  individual.  Captain  Younf^  (I  state  the  name, as  an  lion. 
ProprietDr  haft  called  for  it)  sailed  in  the  F^ne,  which  vessel  was  burned,  and 
•Mr.  Amot  lost  his  property.  In  consequence  6f  the  many  safTeriogs  of  that 
4ndiyidiiaJ,  we  felt  for  his  situation,  aud^vished  to  relieve  it.  I  took  met 
■pains  to  inqnire  iuto  tlie  fkcts  of  the  ca^e,  and  found  it  to  be  one  which  de« 
served  mir  attention.  As  fkr  as  I  have  observed,  Mr.  Amot  conducted  bim- 
seU  with  icreat  propriety.  Ultimately  the  Court  of  Directors  thoorht  H  ri^t 
to  come  to  the  present  resolution,  by  which  the  snm  of  if! 500  is  bettowcd 
mi  him,  in  coiroeqoenci*  of  the  inconvenience  he  has  suffered,  and  the  iMses 
he  has  sustained.  For  my  part,  1  am  sure  I  agree  to  it  with  all  my  hearf. 
'    The  resolution  was  then  confirmed  unanimously. 

INSTRUCTION   IN  HINDOOSTANVBB. 

-   The  CrlAtilMAN.— An  Hon.  Proprietor  (General  Thornton)  gare  notice  flt 
lite  last  general  Court,  that  he  would,  at  the  present  Court,  move  a  resolu- 
tion respecting  the  propriety  of  exatninlng  certain  classes  Of  individuals  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostannee,  prior  to  their  going  out  to  India ;  and 
sihce  that  lime  a  requisition,  cnlliug  for  a  special  Court,  to  consider  the  same 
subject,  had  beeta  presented  to  the  Court  of  fiirectors.    As  the  propositlont 
nm  similar,  they  might  both  be  disposed  of  by  one  deviate,  and  thus  tht 
time  of  the  Court  would  be  saved. 
Mr.  Hutte.^^!  wish  the  tWo  ihotions  to  be  kept  separate. 
Genera]  TttoftNTON  expressed  his  readiness  to  withdraw  his  hoHce,  M  the 
qiiestion  wouki  be  brought  forward  much  better  by  the  two  gentlemen  (Mr. 
Hume  attd  Di*.  Gilchrist)  who  rigrted  the  requisition,  and  who,  having  been 
long  In  India,  were  mure  competent  judges  of  the  questiod  than  he  was. 
General  Thurnton's  notice  was  then  withdrawn. 

THE  company's  SHIPPINO. 

The  CnAlRMAN.-^Ahother  Hon.  Proprieior  (Ceptain  MaxlieM)  ganr  notfce^ 
at  the  last  general  Conrt,  that  he  would,  at  the  present  Court,  submit  a  reso- 
lution for  papers  relative  to  the  rates  of  tonna{;;e  of  the  Company's  chattered 
and  unchartered  ships  fo  India  and  Chiua  ;^nd  also  aft  to  the  mode  of  audit* 
ing  and  keeping  the  accounts «  The  Court  was  now  ready  to  entertain  the 
i^Mftion. 

Captain  MAXPiCLD.^The  motion  of  which  he  had  f^^to  notice,  it  would 
be  perceived,  embraced  two  pmnts ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevity-  and  dear- 
fleas,  he  would  only  touch  uiion  the  shipping  question,  in  addressing  the 
Oiurt  on  a  subject  of  so  much  imp<irtance,  he  regretted  exceedingly  that  it 
had  not  been  placed  In  the  hands  of  some  individual,  whose  abilities  wnvid 
have  enabled  him  effectually  to  expose  the  evils  of  the  present  svstetn,  and 
to  iutrodoce  anoUier  that  might  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  pQblic  and  the 
Company;  by  which  means  they  might.  When  their  charter  came  to  be  re^ 
newed,  successfully  combat  the  opposition  of  numbers  who  were  injured  hf 
tbm  op«i«tkm  of  the  system  as  it  at  pKMiit  stood.  -  He  was  tedvcml  to  ftgHMO 
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flits  qUestioii,  In  the  hope  that  others  would  come  forward  ahd  aHl  in  th^ 
iaf|airy,  so  that  th^ir  }oiiit  labours  mig'ht  tend  to  produce  those  adTanta^^s 
which  were  so  much  to  be  desired,  but  which  the  public  did  not  enjby  at 
present.  It  was  so  customary  a  matter  to  laud  the  servants  of  the  Company, 
that  be  could  scarcely  expect  to  obtaiu  a  patient  hearing,  if  he  said  any  thin^ 
that  in  the  least  savoured  of  a  doul>t  of  their  abilities.  It  unfortunately 
happened,  that  the  interest  of  some,  and  the  indolence  of  others,  operated 
against  invcstis^atious  of  this  kind.  A  feeling  was  entertained  that  t*othing 
fcould  be  done  to  increase  the  Comnarty'sdlviifends,  or  by  judicious  retrench- 
ment to  add  to  their  wealth,  and,  therefore,  no  operation  for  that  purpose  wnd 
attempted.  If  he  had  but  oite  vote  in  that  Court  he  might  perhaps  be  thought 
presumptuous  in  bringing  this  great  question  forwanl.  But  he  had  long  been 
a  proprietor  of  three  votes,  and  a  short  time  since,  he  possessed  stock  suffi- 
cient to  claim  a  fourth.  He  stated  this  to  show,  that  his  interests  were  deeply 
boncet-ned,  and  closely  identified  with  those  of  the  Proprietors  at  large; 
He  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  shipping  interest  of  this  country — h^ 
never  had — and  most  probalily  never  would ;  but  still  he  felt  very  decpljT 
and  sincerely  for  the  shipping  interest  of  the  Company,  and  he  would  serve 
it  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  The  Company  were  at  present  engaged  in 
an  unprofitable  war,  and  he  knew  not  how  it  would  ultimately  pay  them; 
But  if  the  war  terminated  at  this  moment,  the  expense  which  had 
been  even  now  incurred  was  such  as  to  require  the  Government,  most 
imperatively,  to  retrench  iii  every  possible  way,  without  impairing  toofte 
establishments  which  were  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Company.  Hd 
inight  be  reminded,  that  economy  had  always  been  their  maxiiti.  H^be^ 
lieved  that  was  the  fact ;  but  it  had  been  most  frequently  seen  to  operate 
where  it  could  not  be  practised  without  muIi  i",i"^  iujuiiiiuj  tlic  trnckiiiv  of 
important  establishments,  while  it  was  ra't^lLitetl  in  others  where  it  nilgUt 
be  introduced  with  effect.  He  alluded  parLk  ulptrly  to  the  army.  He  winiN 
^ot  illustrate  this  position  by  invidiously  ronipnriQf  the  scaile  of  pay  and 
pensions  for  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Company  ;  though,  at 
some  future  period,  that  might  be  a  pro[it?r  subjt^f  t  for  roTisideratinn.  Ori 
this  dccasion,  he  was  only  desirous  of  a^-^i^tiiig  in  the  laudable  uhject  of 
promoting  economy  in  those  departments,  thifurg:iint/,iition  of  which  apfieared 
to  be  faulty.  The  absurd  attempts  made  bv  soriit'  fjf  the  goverRmcnta  abrnail 
<o  economize,  and  which  arose  either  from  the  orders  oi'  the  eiecutivF  body, 
or  from  the  officiousness  of  public  servaiitSi  hod  ofieu  excited  h\^  ^iirpri^, 
^or  instance,  their  respectable  Superintcmkut  of  Marinef  at  Bciruba^, 
allowed  the  Company's  cruisers  to  be  liireil,  nml  the  tre[i«.nry  was,  m 
Consequence,  enriched  to  the  amount  of  I^D  rupcti^.  _{J  iimgk.}  This  dil 
hot  occur  under  their  present  amiable  and  intelligent  Governor;  but  it  real- 
ly did  happen  in  the  time  of  Sir  Evan  Nepean.  One  of  their  cruisers,  the 
Vestal,  was  so  stuffed  with  bales  by  an  Armenian  merchant,  that  scarcely 
any  room  was  left  for  provisions  and  stores  ;  and,  for  the  use  of  the  vessef, 
j^veminent  received  150  rupees.  The  only  two  cruisers  in  their  service, 
which  were  employed  in  making  an  impression  on  the  strong-holds  of  the 
pirates  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  had,  from  motives  of  economy,  he  supposed, 
been  withdrawn.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  The  pirates  increased 
fn  strength,  and  it  cost  150  lacs  of  rupees,  or,  £.1,800,000  sterling  to  check 
their  growth.  The  interest  of  that  sum,  prudently  -applied,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  put  down  effectually  bands  of  pirates  far  more  numerous  and  forniidable' 
ihan  they  were.  When  the  Company's  concerns  were  in  their  infancy,  the 
Dntcli,  Portuguese,  and  other  freebooters,  attacked  and  molested  their  trade. 
The  Company  armed  their  traders,  and  effectually  protected  their  property; 
and  those  enemies  he  had  alluded  to  quickly  disappeared.  Those  ships  answered, 
while  they  only  maintained  the  respectable  character  of  merchants ;  but 
since  they  had  arrived  at  a  higher  dignity,  apd  became  sovereigns,  ii 
different  system  was  pursued.  Still,  however  great  the  change  which  bad 
taken  place,  they  ought  to  consult  their  commercial  interests.  Now  it  was 
|;enerally  believed  that  they  carried  on  a  losing  trade  with  India.  He  could 
not  slate  this  from  the  result  of  one  year  \  b\it  he  Was  convinced  tkat,  if  a 
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series  of  years  were  taken,  sufficient  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  sub« 
stantiate  the  fact.  They  were  a  Company  of  mercbants,  expressly  incorpu- 
rated  for  coinuiercial  purposes,  and  they  must  either  carry  on  their  trade 
like  merchants,  or  they  must  expect  to  lose  ;by  it.  No  individual  merchant 
could  hope  to  carry  ou  the  India  trade,  as  they  did,  contendiug  against  high 
freights  and  bad  bargains  ;  and  he  was  convinced  they  could  not  carry  it  on 
themselves,  if  it  were  not  bolstered  up  by  the  profitable  trade  to  China.  lie 
wixs  well  aware,  that  the  import  trade  of  China  was  of  high  profit;  but 
it  might  be  made  much  more  so,  at  the  same  time  that  the  public  would  be 
benefited,  by  affording  tea  at  moderate  prices.  If  this  were  done,  it  would 
be  a  strong  reason  in  favour  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  and  the  possession  of 
the  exclusive  trade  to  China  ;  because  it  would  show  that  the  Company  thought 
of  the  public  interest  as  much  as  they  did  of  their  own.  To  effect  this  object, 
however,  they  must  not  conduct  themselves  as  they  had  hitherto  done;  their 
abips  must  be  fitted  as  merchantmen,  and  as  merchantmen  alone,  lie  h^ld 
In  high  estimation  the  abilities  of  the  officers  on  board  the  Company's  ships, 
and  he  admitted  that  the  vessels  were  of  a  very  fine  class ;  but  it  struck  him 
that  they  were  not  well  suited  to  commercial  purposes.  The  guns  were 
occasionally  used  in  time  of  war — in  time  of  peace  they  were  useless.  They 
greatly  increased  the  exj'ense  of  outfit;  and,  if  they  looked  to  one  of  those 
vessels  which  carried  forty  guns,  they  would  find,  that  the  number  of  men 
Iwre  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  guns.  He  had  been  induced  to  attribute 
the  loss  of  many  of  the  Company's  ships  solely  to  the  number  of  guns  which 
they  carried.  This  uosition  he  could  exemplify  by  noiniing  out  instances 
ivhere  country  ships  had  weathered  violeut  gales,  while  vessds  belonging  tu 
the  Company  had  foundered.  Now,  if  couutry  ships  could  ride  out  those 
gales  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  vessels  of  the  Company,  was  it  not 
a  clear  proof  that  the  guns  of  the  latter  were  the  occasion  of  those  disasters. 
The Devcnshire  East  Indiaman  was  lost,  some  years  ago,  solely  in  consequence 
of  her  having  these  guns  on  board.  He  was,  at  the  time,  riding  near  her, 
in  one  of  the  Company's  miserable  Pilot  schooners.  The  gale  was  a  regular 
north-wester,  which  gave  notice  of  its  approach  an  hour  before  it  burst  forth, 
llis  vessel  rode  out  the  storm,  while  they  saw  the  stately  Devonshire,  with 
ber  guns  and  lofty  masts,  sink  to  the  bottom.  This  was  sufKcient  to  show 
the  h>Iiy  of  having  guns  on  board.  Then  came  the  question,  what  advantage 
did  the  Company  gain  by  this  system,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view?  Au 
answer  to  that  query  would  be  found  in  the  rates  of  insurance  at  Lloyd's. 
If  they  iuquired  there,  they  would  learn,  that,insurances  could  be  effected  on 
good  British  ships,  class  A.  for  nearly  as  little  as  was  demanded  for  the  Com- 
pany's large  ships.  The  useless  expense  of  outfit  in  the  Company's  ships, 
was  prejudicial  bwth  to  them  and  to  the  British  public,  because  jt  prevented 
the  Company  from  selling  the  produce  imported  at  ^a  low  rate  ;  and  it  was  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  the  Americans  and  others  beat  them  in  the 
Ibreigu  market.  During  the  war,  some  of  their  ships  were  taken  up  at  the 
enormous  rate  of  44/.  per  ton  ;  and  yet  they  must  be  aware  that,  on  sailing 
from  Bombay,  they  were  not  more  than  one  third  laden.  The  rest  of  the  freight 
became  an  immense  source  or  profit  to  the  commauders.  That  part  of  the 
system,  however,  did  not,  he  understood,  exist  at  present.  At  one  period, 
when  very  anti-commercial  notions  prevailed  at  Bombay,  the  Company  re- 
ceived a  large  consi^:nmont  of  cottons  from  Georgia.  Was  it  not  to  be  sup* 
J>osed,  that  a  part  of  this  cousigiiment  would  be  sent  to  China,  in  paymeut 
or  tea  ?  But,  instead  of  that,  it  was  sold  to  the  commanders  of  the  Com- 
pany's ships,  nud  was  to  be  paid  for  at  China.  They  carried  it  there  on  board 
the  Company's  vessels,  and  undersold  them  in  the  market.  Vet,  even  at 
that  very  liiue,  despatches  were  carried  out,  ordering  the  strictef»t  economy  to 
be  observed  in  the  military  department.  Since  the  peace,  a  great  reduction 
Lad  been  made  in  the  rate  of  freig:ht ;  but  it  was  perfectly  evident,  that  a 
greater  rcluctioii  might  still  take  place,  and  that  the  commerce  of  the  Com- 
pany might  oe  carried  on  like  the  commerce  of  any  other  body  of  mercantile 
people.  He  certaiuly  saw  no  advantage  that  could  be  derived  from  the  course 
now  adopted.    After  what  he  had  said,  he  need  nut  apprize  the  proprietors 
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that  be  Aid  not  entertain  the  least  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  their  marine 
affairs,  or  their  commerce,  were  couducted.  He  bad  been  for  tweuty-four 
years  in  their  marine  service,  and,  therefore,  was  competent  to  judce  of  the 
system  which  pre>iuled  in  that  department.  The  comparative  excellence  of 
their  army  in  India,  was  owing  to  the  attention  that  had  been  )>aid  to  it. 
The  praiseworthy  aeal  of  some  of  the  hon.  Chairman's  colleagues,  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  and  the  judicious  arrangements  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  had  raised  the  army  to  a  lofty  eminence.  Part,  however,  of 
tlie  Company's  service  wa«  so  mismanaged,  that  it  was  a  useless  burden  to 
the  state,  and  a  disgrace  to  those  who  should  render  it  efficient.  Let  the 
Court  look,  for  instance,  to  the  Bombay  marine.  It  might  be  stated^  that  it 
was  so  insignificant  as  not  to  deserve  a  thought.  But,  when  he  saw  a  super- 
ioteudeut  receiving  upwards  of  a  lac  of  rupees  pef  ann.,  a  salary  larger  than 
that  given  to  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  hs  tnought  it  was  a  subject  worth 
noticing.  If  it  were  so  iusignificaut  a  matter,  why  should  such  an  expense 
be  incurred?  If  he  recollected  rightly,  it  was  said,  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter,  that  this  insignificant  corps  was  sufficient  to  guard 
tha^  part  of  the  Company's  territories ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Company 
ought  not  to  be  charged  any  thing  for  the  service  of  the  King's  ships  in  tbose 
seas.  This  appeared  rather  inconsistent  with  the  declaration  of  insignifi- 
cancy, to  which  he  had  before  alluded.  The  customs,  the  revenue,  and  the 
judi«d  branches  of  the  Company's  service,  also  demanded  investigation  and 
reform.  {Hear.)  The  objects  to  which  he  had  ventured  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Court,  were  of  very  grave  importance;  aud,  though  he^  might 
appear  rather  too  sanguine  to  some  persons,  yet  he  thought  that,  by  retrench- 
ing the  civil  expenditure  in  China,  a  saving  not  of  150  rupees,  but  of  300,000/. 
per  annum,  mirht  be  made.  Convinced  that  his  opinions  were  well-founded, 
and  thanking  the  Court  for  their  indulgence,  he  should  conclude  by  moving, 
**  That  there  be  laid  before  this  Court  a  statement,  exhibiiing  the  name, 
number,  and  tonnage,  of  all  ships  now  chartered  by  this  Company,  with  the 
rates  of  tonnage,  the  number  of  voyages  for  which  they  are  engaged,  the 

■■  t  of  shin 


of  tlie  owners,  and  the  time  when  engaged:  also  a  list  of  ships  of  the 
Company  purchased  for  India  and  China,  the  time  when  purchased,  the  price 
paid  for  the  same,  and  the  expense  of  repairs,  &c.  during  the  time  they 
ikave  been  engaged." 

Mb.  Hume. — I  wish,  Sir,  to  second  this  motion.  The  father  of  my  hon. 
Friend  near  me,  (Mr.Kinnaird,)and  my  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Jackson, )labour- 
ed  for  many  years  to  reform  the  shipping  system.  Their  exertions  brought  it 
what  it  is ;  and,  even  though  it  may  be  now  defective,  it  is  certainly  much 
better  than  it  formerly  was.  I  also  have  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject; 
and,  at  a  time  when  I  had  not  the  honour  of  a  seat  ia  Parliament,  I  joined 
with  others  in  petitioning  the  legislature  for  a  revision  of  the  shipping  system. 
Reasons  were  stated  by  us  for  altering  the  system,  which  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  unanswerable ;  but  our  request  was  refused.  1  do  not  think  Parlia- 
ment acted  properly  on  that  occasion.  The  real  interest  of  the  East  1  udia  Com- 
pany is  the  interest  of  the  empire ;  aud  when  we  are  called  on  to  pay  a  large 
tax  on  tea  to  keep  up  useless  extravagance,  all  those  who  do  not  complain  of 
it  are  greatly  to  blame.  If  the  hon.  Mover  bad  been  in  the  Court  in  1813, 
1816,  aud  1817,  he  would  have  found  me.  endeavouring  to  check  the  grant 
of  money  to  owners  of  vessels,  w}io  complained  of  having. entered  into  impru- 
dent contracts.  Parliament  was  applied  to,  ond,  with  tlieir  permission,  in- 
creased rates  were  given  to  those  owners  whose  complaints  had  been  pre- 
vioosly  discussed  in  this  Court.  What  was  my  proposition  at  that  time  ? 
Instead  of  raying,  that  the  owners  should  go  on  until  they  encountered  utter 
min,  my  advice  was,  **  Reduce  your  equij»meut»,  and  tljcu  you  can  proceed 
profitably."  If  the  hon.  Proprietor  had  been  in  the  Court  at  that  period,  he 
would  have  found  tie  majority  of  those  who  voted  on  the  quentiou  were 
either  ship  owners  or  ship-builders.  I  made  the  I:est  stand  I  could,  with  a 
few  friends  arouud  me,  against  any  interference  with  the  existing  contracts, 
l»ut  my  efforts  were  not  successful.  If  any  thing  c»u  nsc  up  against  the 
Company  as  matter  of  just  censure,  it  is  their  lavish  expenditure  in  fi eight. 
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They  k^  pilyiH?  enonhdiisty,  While  trety  person  \%  tmtnH  thai  fthips  flity  til 
freighted  at  101.  1 11.  or  12/.  per  ton.  In  1813^  I  stood  tip  in  my  place  hi  thi# 
Court,  and  said,  that,  if  we  had  peace,  the  rate  of  freight  woitld  fall  to  IS/. 
per  ton.  This  Was  laughed  at.  I  was  considered  as  an  enthusiast— as  a 
tiersod  l>cfitde  myself.  Aud  yet  ii  turned  out  that  I  Was  right.  We  take<  as 
the  hon.  Mover  said,  great  credit  to  ourselves  for  good  tlianarettient ;  Intt  t 
cannot  see  that  good  management  is  displayed  in  tidcing  up  ships  at  26/.  b$. 
per  ton,  not  for  three  voyages,  but  for  five  or  six  voyages,  which  was  effnai 
to  hine  or  ten  years.  What  did  the  Company  do  in  the  last  year  ?  They  hired 
vessels  in  London,  sent  thcin  toChiiia,  had  thf*iti  loaded  there)with  tea^  which 
%as  carried  to  North  America ;  and  this  was  done  for  11/.  per  Ion,  while, 
■\iI»on  other  contracts,  thfev  were  actually  paying  2HI,  hs,  per  ton.  I  could 
show,  that,  in  theconrse  of  the  war,  from  50/.  to  55/.  per  ton  was  paid.  Part 
of  this  certainly  arose  from  demurrage,  which  was,  indeed,  on  accotmtof  the 
present  system ,  sometimes  niraroidablc; 

Mr.  Walker  said,  that,  in  1819,  not  a  ship  in  the  service  of  the  Company 
was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  26/.  per  ton.  In  182:i,  there  was  one  at  21/.  per 
ion,  a  second  at  21/.  8*.,  and  a  third  at  21/.  7s,  6d,  The  hon.  Proprietor  had 
tnade  the  rates  too  high. 

-  Mr.  HuRiE  said,  it  pleased  him  to  find  that  the  rate  of  freight  was  even  s 
few  pounds  less  than  he  had  supposed  it  to  be.  But  it  could  not  escape  notice, 
that  ships  might  be,  and  were  freighted  last  year  by  others  so  low  as  9/.  10». 
per  ton,  which  was  widely  different  from  21/.,  the  rate  paid  by  the  Com^ 

llie  Chairman  said,  in  proposing  this  motion,  the  hon.  Proprietor  bad 
"gone  over  a  great  variety'  of  matters,  whicii  he  did  not  mean  to  discuss.  If 
«ny  subject  had  been  more  frequently  considered  in  this  Court  than  anotberi 
the  present  certainly  was  that  subject ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  think,  consi* 
dering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case — looking  to  the  situation  in  which 
the  Eastlndhi  Company  stood,  working  in  a  double  capacity — that  the  de- 
scription of  shipping,  adverted  to  by  the  hon.  Proprietor,  and  not  approved 
of  by  him,  would,  after  all,  be  found  the  most  applicable  to  the  Company's 
iwrvfce.  He,  however,  had  no  objection  that  the  Prc»pri^tors  should  have  the 
fullest  irifontiation  on  the  subject;  and,  therefore,  he  would  not  resist  the 
motion,  {/fear,  hear.) . 

•  Mr.  Hume.— The  object  of  the  Court,  which  it  to  obtain  full  information 
bn  the  subject,  will  not  be  attained,  unless  an  addition  be  made,  requiring  to 
"know  the  rate  of  freiglitage  for  single  vessels. 

Mr.  LnwNDRS  observed,  that  as  gratitude  was  a  predominant  feeling  In 
bis  busom,  he  hoped  that  be  might  1^  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
Jet^,  ft  ought  to  be  considered,  that  during  war  there  existed  a  larger 
fisscrrtment  of  rec^^els  than  during  peace.  He  thought,  that  those  who  buili 
Ships  should  be  allowed  time  to  wear  them  out.  (7)  An  honest  liberality  was 
always  Che  best  policy.  The  gallant  captain  bad  made  a  most  excellent  speech, 
but  he  begged  to  point  mit  one  little  error  in  it.  He  perfectly  well  remem- 
bered that,  during  hostilities,  f  ndiamen  were  turned  into  men-of-war,  and 
hiade  a  most  glorious  stand  against  the  French  men-of-war.  But,  to  relnrn 
to  the  question  of  gratitude,  he  would  recommend  .  to  his  hon.  Friend,  Mr. 
Hnme,  who  he  beneved  had  done  more  service  to  the  country  than  any  mait 
aKve,  that  on  some  occasions  economy  was  better  left  alone.  He  bad  on 
dvery  occasion  resisted  his  hon.  Friend's  economical  propositions  mith  respect 
ia  tfie  army  and  navy.  He  believed  that  the  distress  which  existed  at  th«? 
present  moment  was  owing  to  the  want  of  national  gratitude  to  the  army  and 
navy.  The  conduct  of  the  British  nation  towards  her  officers  was  a  blot  oit 
her  character— (/«/eiT«2i/ion.) 

^  Mr.  KiNNAino  beggen  to  remind  the  hon.  Proprietor  that  his  remarks  did 
hot  bear  on  any  question  before  the  Court. 

'  Mr.  Lowndes  could  not  see  why  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  lanch  out  ta 
well  as  the  hon.  Proprietor  himself.  When  he  considered  the  difference  between 

(7)  They  may  do  so  by  employing  them  in  some  other  trade. ' 
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M«  llulfito  Slid  dulBe  of  the  hbn.  Preprtetor^  li«  wat  not  iniioh  &ur]«riMM  tfa*l 
iie  luterhiptcd  bint  in  hit  ealogimn  on  th«  army.  He  fdt  ^reat  respect  for 
Ihe  good  jense  of  tbe  hon.  Proprietor,  but  bie  knew  tbat  paHy  feeling  would 
rahry  bioi  rreit  lengths.-^ [Here  tbe  bon.  Gentleman  divaricated  into  a  story 
abotif  sirillfiir  wbls^  but  tbe  noise  in  tbe  Court  was  too  great  to  permit  us  to 
tatch  a  word  of  wbat  be  said.  After  considerable  exertion  to  h%  beard,  be 
resumed  bi«  seat,  finding  tbat  tbe  Court  would  not  waste  its  time  any  longer 
listoiiiat(to  bim.] 

Tbe  CtiAiRM AN.— I  wisb  to  know  wbetber  tbe  bon.  Proprietor  (Mr,  Hume) 
bas  any  addition  to  make  to  the  motion  before  tbe  Court? 

Mr.  UUMB. — I  move  tbat  these  words  be  added  to  the  motk>B  :  **  Also  a 
statement  of  the  rate  of  frei|;ht  paid  for  one  or  more  vessel  or  vessels  hired 
tiaee  1818,  ind  not  now  employed*  with  the  number  of  tons,  tbe  names  of 
Mic  owners,  and  tbe  destination  and  voya^  of  each  ship^  and  idso  whether 
they  were  hired  by  public  or  private  contract,  with  tbe  date  of  socb  con* 
tract.*' 

TbeCRAtiiMAK  put  tbe  tnotlon  with  tbe  additron  proposed  by  Mr.  Htime, 
ted  it  was  agreed  to. 

QUESTION  OP  FORM. 

The  Chairman  informed  tbe  Court,  that  the  Court  was  made  specUil  In 
pursuance  of  the  following  requisition : — 

'« « That  there  be  laid  before  this  Court  Copies  of  all  Correspondence  be* 
tween  tbe  Court  of  Directors  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham »  late  Proprietoi*  of 
tbe  Calcutta  Journal,  respecting  his  clainfs  for  reparation  of  the  injury  stis- 
tained  by  bis  property  in  Calcutta,  in  consequeucc  of  tbe  measures  of  the 
Ben^l  Oovemmeut.' 

*♦ «  Also,  Copies  of  all  Proceedings  of  the  Bengal  Government  referred  to 
in  the  Correspondence  before  named.'  " 

Mr.  HuMB.~Befure  I  touch  upon  the  subject  which  has  }un  been  Intro* 
dnced  to  the  notice  of  the  Court,  I  wish  to  niaicc  some  observations  upon  a 
Sdbject  tthich  I  consider  of  considerable  importance.  I  have  signed  three 
teqnisltions  which  f  sent  into  the  Court  of  Directors,  intending  to  brin^ 
three  separate  subjects  under  your  notice.  One  of  these  requisitions  has 
justbe^n  stated  to  you  •  another  related  to  cadets  proceeding  to  India  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  native  lan^ua^es  ;  and  the  third  was  a  requisition  that 
the  Court  might  be  made  special  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideraHotI 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  India,  and  of  recommending*  to  the  Conrt  of 
Directors  the  propriety  of  recalling  Lord  Amherst.  Evefy  body  thust  be 
Itware,  tbat,  by  act  of  Parliament,  there  were  fonr  special  Quarterly  Cortrts 
In  every  year,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Directors  or  of 
Pitiprietors  to  waive.  It  is  also  provideil  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that  at  snch 
Quarterly  Courts  any  subject  which  any  Proprietor  might  think  of  import-* 
ttiee  to  the  interests  of  India  might  be  brought  forward  add  diseo^-i 
eA,  The  same  Act  declares,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  were  bound 
at  tfnytfme  to  call  a  Genial  Court  upon  receiving  a-  requisition,  signed 
by  nihe  Proprietors,  to  discuss  any  matter  which  such  Proprietors  niigfaf 
Mem  proper  to  be  discussed.  It  has  been  the  practice,  since  1  irad 
any  tfiiog  to  do  with  this  Court,  for  any  Proprietor  to  notice  at  guarterl)^ 
Court*  any  stibject  he  pleased ;  but  it  bas  beeu  considered  right,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  though  not  required  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that  when  any  Sub- 
ject of  importance  was  intended  to  be  discussed,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
the  Proprietors  at  large  would  take  an  interest,  to  give  notice  that  such  and 
tticb  motions  would  be  submitted  to  the  Court.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is 
the  diual  practice  for  two  Proprietors  to  address  a  requisition  to  tbe  Court  of 
Directors,  prayin'  the  Quarterly  Court  might  be  made  farther  special  for  the 
pttrpose  of  consicKring  the  intended  motiou.  1  never  till  the  present  ^me 
knew  ant  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  deprive  Proprie^ 
tors  of  this  privilege.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  thinks  on  tbe 
ftubfect,  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  tbe  mass  of  Proprietors  to  know  what 
subjects  are  to  be  brought  forward  at  a  Quarterly  Court ;  but  if  it  be  in  the 
^er  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  puUbh  what  notiees  they  please^  tod 
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ke«p  back  others,  they  take  upon  themselves  to  mark  out  Some  subjects  as 
deservio^  of  attentiou,  aud  withhold  that  distioction  from  others.  The  same 
practice  which  this  Court  has  followed  is  ohserved  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Any  Member,  wlio  may  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  is  entitled  to  submit  what 
motion  be  pleases  to  the  llou^e ;  but  it  has  for  ages  been  the  practice  to  girt 
notice  of  the  intention  to  bring  forward  any  question  of  importance,  both  for 
the  Convenience  of  busiuess  and  for  the  information  of  those  parties  who  are 
likely  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  I  have  been  now  for  nearly  eighteen 
years  a  Proprietor,  and  not  an  incronsidcrable  actor  in  this  Court,  and  during 
that  time  1  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  tlie  Court 
of  Directors  such  as  that  which  I  am  about  to  state.  I  have  at  different 
Quarterly  Courts  introduced  subjects  of  considerable  importance,  of  which 
there  had  not  been  time  to  give  notice.  In  this  way  I  have,  on  two  separate 
occasions,  called  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  present  state  of  India,  and 
have  censured  the  measures  of  Lord  Amherst's  administration.  On  each 
occasion,  the  Chairman  appealed  to  me  in  this  way — *'  Would  you,*'  said  he, 
*'  bring  forward  a  €|uestion  of  so  much  importance  without  due  considera- 
tion ?  Will  it  be  creditable  to  you,  and  will  those  who  wish  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  be  prepared  to  do  so  ?  To  bring  forward  a  question  of  this 
nature  without  due  noiice,  is  an  act  of  injustice,  of  which  1  hope  you 
are  not  capable !  " — This  was  the  sort  of  appeal  which  was  made  to  roe, 
and  to  which  I  yielded.  Two  Courts  have  passed  by  since  I  declared 
my  intention  to  submit  a  motion  for  the  removal  of  Lord  Amherst  from 
the  head  of  the  Indian  Government.  Having  given  such  an  intimation, 
I  would  have  been  warranted,  without  any  further  notice  on  the  subject,  in 
briuging  forward  my  motion  on  the  present  occasion.  What,  therefore,  am 
I  to  say  of,  or  how  am  1  to  account  for,  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
on  the  present  occasion  ?  On  the  8th  inst.,  I  sent  a  requisition  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  requesting  that  they  would  make  this  Quarterly  Court  special, 
'*  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  following  proposition: 
That  tlie  Court  of  Proprietors,  duly  considering  the  present  situation  of 
affairs  in  India,  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  immediately  recalling  Lord  Amherst.*'*  Of  the  !m* 
portance  of  that  proposition,  the  Court  is  able  to  form  its  own  opinion ;  but  I 
think  that  if  there  be  anv  one  question  which  more  than  another  requires 
conformity  with  the  usual  practice  of  giving  notice  to  the  Proprietors,  it  is 
this  very  question.  Let  us  sec,  however,  wTiat  the  Court  of  Directors  did 
on  the  subject.  On  the  14th  inst.  they  sent  me  a  letter,  through  their  Secre- 
tary, in  which  that  officer  states,  that  he  was  ordered  to  inform  me,  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  they  did^not  deem  it  expedieut  to  make  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  special  for  the  purpose  stated  in  my  letter;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  directed  to  remind  me,  that  as  the  Court  abcut  to  be  held  was  a 
General  Quarterly  Court,  any  motion  might  be  broup^ht  forward  without  the 
Court  being  made  special,  and  without  previous  notice.  I  submit  t»  hon. 
Gentlemen,  whether  any  thing  can  be  more  conducive  to  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
uess, than  that  due  public  notice  should  be  given  of  every  important  q^ues- 
tion  intended  to  be  brought  forward  in  this  Court,  in  order  that  we  may  come 
prepared  to  discuss  it.  What  will  be  the  result,  if  the  Court  of  Directors 
think  proper  to  give  notice  of  questions  of  minor  importance — the  motion 
respecting  Mr.  Buckingham,  though  of  vast  importance  to  him,  is  certainly 
of  minor  importance  to  one  in  which  the  general  interests  of  India  are  In- 
volved— and  refuse  to  do  so  with  respect  to  a  question  of  the  most  vital  inte- 
rest? Is  it 'right  tht.t  the  Propricturs  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance that  sucn  a  question  as  that  which  I  have  described  was  to  be  brought 
for«%ard  ?  i  think  it  is  proper  that  the  Chairman  should,  before  I  proceed 
with  my  motion,  btate  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  deviate  on  the  present  occasion  from  the  usual  courtjesy  and  practice.-* 
(Hear.) 

The  Chairman. — If  I  understand  the  hon.  Gentleman  right,  he  wishes  to 
know  what  is  the  cause  of  the  distinction  made  with  respect  to  thedifTereut 
notices  of  motions  which  he  sent  into  the  Court  of  Directors.    The  practice  of 
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adVctrtbin^  the  notices  of  motions  is  one  of  mere  choice,  in  which  the  Coort 
of  Directors  are  at  all  times  happy  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Proprietors  ;  but, 
with  respect  to  the  notice  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Proprietor,  the  Court  of 
Directors,  considerinf^  that  it  related  to  the  high  and  important  ofilce  of 
Governor-General  in  Indid,  and  that  it  might,  if  published,  arrive  in  India 
before  the  discussion  took  place ;  and  there,  where  public  opinion  had  great 
weight,  produce,whilsta  war  was  raging,  an  effect  prejudicial  to  the  Company's 
affairs,  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  saying,  that  they  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  advertise  it.  {Hear,  hear,)  The  Court  of  Dirertora 
have  taken  this  responsibility  on  themselves,  audit  is  for  the  Court  to  decide 
whether  they  have  acted  wisely  and  judiciously.  {Hear.) 

Sir  C.  Forbes. — 1  have  one  observation  to  make  on  this  subject. 

llie  Chairman.— 1  beg  the  hon.  Baronet  to  desist :  there  is  no  question  be** 
fore  the  Court. 

Mr.  Hum B. — Anv  Proprietor  has  a  right,  in  my  opinion,  to  address  thtf 
Court  on  a  point  of  form.  But  if  it  be  necessary  to  raise  a  quebtioa,  of  course 
I  could  easily  do  so,  in  a  single  moment,  by  moving  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Court  of  Directors ! 

The  Chairman. — I  think  this  conversation  ought  not  to  go  on.  The  threat 
which  the  hon.  Proprietor  holds  out,  of  moving  a  vote  of  censure,  will  nut 
induce  me  to  alter  my  opinion. 

Mr.  KiNNAiRD. — I  am  sure  my  hon.  Friend  meant  nothing  offSensive  to  the 
Court  of  Directors :  he  merely  intended  to  show  that  it  would  be  competent 
to  him  to  raise  a  question,  upon  which  discussion  might  take  place  in  an 
instant.  The  object  of  my  hon.  Friend,  in  bringing  this  matter  forward,  is  ta 
ascertain  whether,  hereafter,  the  Court  of  Directors  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  withhold  public  notice  of  particular  motions.  I  think  the  hon. 
baronet  has  a  right  to  speak  on  the  question  of  form  \  besides,  it  is  possible 
that  be  may  have  some  motion  to  submit. 

The  Chairman. — My  object  in  stopping  the  worthy  Baronet  (Sir  C.  Forbes) 
was  only  to  save  time.  There  is  no  question  before  the  Court,  and  the  sub- 
ject which  has  been  alluded  to  is  merely  a  question  of  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  Court  of  Directors.  ' 

•  Sir  C.  PofcBBs. — Sir,  understanding  that  a  requisition  had  been  sent  unto 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  effect  stated  by  my  hon.  Friend,  I  hastened  up 
from  Scotland  to  be  present.  So  far  am  I  from  thinkine' that  the  publication 
of  the  requisition  would  have  been  prejudicial,  that  1  believe  it  wouhl  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  happy  effects. 

Mr.  LowNDF.8.— Sir,  1  beg  leave  to  observe  thatjudgingfrom  what  is  said 
of  the  despotism  of  the  Indian  Government,  it  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham that  be  is  not  now  in  that  country.  If  he  were,  the  order  of  the  day 
wouM^be 

« Off  with  his  head  I— 

So  nnich  for  Buckinghaun.*' 

Here  the  matter  rested. 

CASE  OF  MR,   STRACRAK. 

Mr.  StracH AN. — In  rising  to  address  this  Court,  I  hope  I  do  not  infringe 
on  the  order  of  proceeding.  1  should  be  sorry  to  do  so.  J  am  an  individual 
entitled  to  the  rank  of  Lieut  .-Colonel  in  the  Company's  service.  1  am  not 
unknown  to  Mr.  Astell,  to  whom  I  stated  my  case  sixteen  years  ago,  when  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Company.  From  that  time  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  my  wrongs  known  till  this  day,  when  the  oppressive  conduct 
of  your  Governments  in  India  has  been  bruugbt  under  discussion. 

The  CHAiRMAN.^The  hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  Hume)  is  in  possession  of  the 
Court. 

Mr.  W.  HuMR. — 1  %rillingly  waive  my  right  of  precedence. 

Mr.  Strachan.— I  throw  m}'self  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Court.  If  I  do 
wrong,  let  roe  be  put  down. 

Mr.  \ViGRAM.~l  rise  to  order.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  intends  to  detail 
wUt  he  coQ^iders  bis  grievances^  without  submitting  any  motion  on  the  sub- 
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ject  I  ap|K»l  M'tbtf  Cowl  wbtlkf  r  it  i«  p<it  •  moii  iiif»9V«liW|il  «l»4  iMC^lir 
praeeedin^.  If  the  hoQ.  Oentlemap  has  »ny  compUinl  W  nifiM*  kp  C4n  nAt 
dnss  the  Court  of  Directors  s.or  if  be  hai  a  motiop  |o  vnbmil,  be  i»  in  ordtr  i 
but  otberwUe,  tht  course  be  is  pursuiuf  is  4isor4er|y  and  very  loponvanlaiiL. 

Ur.  Stbachan.— 1  am  prepared  mi%\^  a  niotloo*  and  ft  Is,  Tbat  l4aot.*Col» 
late  Lieut.  Stracban,  of  the  Bombay  military  establisbnentybe  raftopi^d  l»  bia. 
EBuk  and  arreanof  pay  up  to  the  prcsf  ut  time  i  and  tbat  all  paptrs  aiMl  porre? 
spbudcQce  witb  the  Court  of  Directory,  togetber  witb  all  oorfespoqdeope  w|tU. 
tbe  eomtituted  authorities  in  India,  be  forth  witb  laid  upon  the  table  of  thif 
Gourt«    I  mH,  if  I  am  permitted,  sute  my  case  to  tha  Court :  I  eqibarkfd  (or 
India,  as  a  cadet,  io  17tt9,  and  arrived  there  in  1800.    I  sarvfld  hr  thfae  yuart. 
on  tbe  Coast  of  Malabar,  where  I  lost  my  health*  and,  in  conseqoancc,  came 
home  on  a  sick  cectiHcate.  I  was  soavpely  racpv^red  before  I  pyocMded  to  India 
again.    1  was  subjected  to  tbe  e&tortioo  of  tbe  captain  who  took  me  ont»  who. 
f)emanded  eighty  rulneas  more  for  my  passae#-money  than  th^  sum  prescfihed 
hy  the  Court  of  Uirectors,  I  resisted  thu  esorbitant  demand,  as  I  would  that  of 
»  hifchwayman*  For  my  conduct  1  was  suhiected  to  much  persecution  on  board 
the  ship,  and  I  was  afterwards  tried  on  a  char^,  preferred  hy  |he  captain* 
of  a  most  disspraoeful  nature,  hut  whiph  I  will  not  mention,  lest  I  uiVsod  chaste 
ears.    An  honourable  ac<|uittai,  however,  preserved  my  character  from  the* 
foul  stain  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  it.    The  Commander-in-Chief,  toOj. 
reftised  to  detain  tbe  captain  (ill  I  and  others  conld  make  good  our  charges 
against  this  enormous  freebooter.    This  was  the  oommenc^ment  of  my  mis-> 
fortunes,  which  have  ruioed  my  prospects  in  life.    I  have  for  years  struyg led 
with  penury,  and  have  had  no  other  support  than  tbat  which  I  devlved  f^m 
my  ten  fingers  i  for  though  I  have  rich  rehitio^s,  they  would  not  eondeeeend . 
to  assisl^  me.    I  was  nin^ years  in  command  of  a  company  of  Native  infsntfyf 
and  have  behl  several  in^pbrtant  command^.    1  was  appoint^,  at  tim  head 
of  300  trioops,  to  take  charge  of  tbe  province  of  Ahmednuggar,  with  the  for-: 
tfess.    Puring^  this  period  1  cqndueted  myself  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  com- 
manding offij^er,  Cieneral  Lawrenpe.  But  yet  I  was  cpusigned  to  persecntion }  • 
I  vyas  fated  to  he  v^Wfkpi  OMt  for  it,  hecaus^  I  showed  adisposiikm  Io  reform 
abus'es,  hy  resisting  the  unjust  claim  of  the  captain  for  eighly  guineas  more 
than  bis  duf.    I  contin^fd  for  five  years  longsr  performing  actual  senrioe  in 
the  field,  hv  which  my  health  was  impaired.  My  constitution  began  to  break,* 
and  1  could  no  longer  bold  np  nuder  my  fatigaing  duty.    The  certifteates  of 
my  illm^s  should  now  be  lying  on  the  tabl^  of  tbe  Coufi  of  Direetors»  if  time 
have  not  obliterated  them.    1  have  scarcely  recovered  my  health  aven  at  the . 
present  hons.    At  length*  on  the  march  of  the  hattalion  to  which  I  belongiMl, 
nom  Buonah  to  Surat,  I  was  put  un4er  arrest  hy  my  cmmnanding  officer, 
for  neglf  ct  pf.or49rs  w  npt  aMendiqg  RA^^de,  wh^n.i  al  (he  vary  time,  ne  had  a 
8urfeon*s  certificate  of  my  illness  and  inability  to  attend  to  any  duty.    1  was. 
so  ill  that  I  was  obliged  to  he  carried  on  my  bed,  hy  font  coolies,  a  distance  of 
150  miles,  who,  if  they  chose,  might  have  laid  me  down  on  the  road  side  to 
die.    My  commanding  officer,  in  conjunction  with  Miupr-CSeneral  Jonef » 
brouglrt  me  to  a  court  martial.  Tbe  charges  preferred  against  me  are,  on  the 
lace  of  them,  arbitrary  and  oppreisite.    Knowing  Shem  to  be  so,  I  charged 
my  commandbig  officer  witb  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct,  in  prefenw 
spell  ^srges  aisainst  oie  for  absenting  myself  from  parade,  when  he  knew!  > 
was  pi« vented  lr<m»  attending  to  mv  duty  by  sickuesf .    hfy  oomplaint  was 
not  listened  to ;  I  was  casbierrd,  and  sent  to  this  countiy.  The  parades  which 
1  was  required  to  attend  were  not  parades  of  exercise  in  an  enemy's  oountiy  t  • 
it  was  merely  a  scheme  formed  to  crush  me.    My  enemies  could  not  attaek 
me  whilst  1  was  well :  tbey  took  the  opportunity  of  doiqg  mi  during  my  eick* 
nt «f . .  I  broufflft  a  charge  of  subornation  of  periuyy  adjust  my  persecnlom. 
1  was  sent  on  board  a  ship  from  Bombay,  where  i  was  treated  like  a  felon*    I  > 
was  compelled  to  sleep  on  deck,  not  being  suifered  to-|fo  below.    At  the  Cape 
of  Gpo^  Hope  1  wept  on  board  of  a  French  Pri«e,  to  the  captain  of  which  I 
am  indebted  for  my  passage  home,  and  for  many  kind  atteptMos,  ier  which  I 
rigrar  that  I  have  nevar  been«hie  to  make  any  compensation  to  this  benevo- 
knl  ftfC9i|^Aer«  who  w4»  m«  H^if^  f^if I  ^  lAfiSf wg^  of  imnHini»*  Q^m^y 
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•fvUal  ift  IjfiM  c^uiHnr  1  \M  my  cfst  Ufore  Mr.  Attell,  wIm>  I^  fue  tbut  if  ( 
WOiiU  »f  Vi^owii4c«  mat  I  had  (>ef  n  f  uilty  of  diftobeditocc  pf  pr^ere^  bf?  wpuld 
restore  me  to  ipy  cJMik.  I  teplied  that  USvas  imposMbU  for  we  ^9  (qake  sv^b 
§{i  iic^owl^ffoi^t,  and  I  was  so  sbocked  at  the  pppppsition  ibat  IneYlsr  *^ 
peared  before  tbat  ^eptlenian  a^^fiia.  I  tbrow  myseU  pi^  tbe  i^oerosity  pf  tbe 
VPUlt|  mfM|  trust  thi(  tbej  will  lostHpte  B^  ipciuiry  intp  my  p^se.  There  #re 
many  of  npv  brother  ofiipers  1m  Enaland  wbp  eau  bear  witpess  $p  |be  ranpor- 
pu|^  spirit  pf  persecution  with  which  I  have  been  asmiefl.  }  cpuld  djlate  on, 
this  subject  nil  twelve  o'clock  at  ui^ht^  but  I  will  np^  longer  occupy  the  Uma, 
of  tb«  Court.  You  have  cuppcded  me  a  bearing^,  apd  )  will  npt  abuse  ypnr 
l^iodo^ss.  1  claim  the  rank  of  a  fieki-pfficer  in  the  Company's  servipe.  In 
cousequepce  of  my  rishts  b^iof  witbhelfi  from  me  I  have,  often  w^ted  tba 
necesaaries  of  life.  My  relations  refused  even  to  advance  nie  the  smnll  sum . 
npceasary  to  enable  me  to  print  my  case  ip  twelve  UtUe  fMiies.  I  will  not  sio^ 
more.  1  am  already  overwhelmed  by  the  kindness  you  have  sbuvn  me  in 
granting  fn*  this  bearing.    {fft<tr,  kwry  k€tur>)  . 

Col.  LusHiNCjTON. — ^Without  being  acquainted  with  i^  single  circumstance  of . 
the  gentleman's  case  who  has  Just  addressed  the  Court*  1  rise  to  observe  that 
be  has  mentionef]  ope  fact  which  ought  ip  itself  to  induce  us  to  abstain  from 
pi^*^^fi<^S  any  further  in  the  business.  The  geptleman  staled  that  he  was 
tried  by  f.  court  martial.  If  this  Court  is  to  be  made  a  ppurt  pf  appeal  from 
courts- inartial,  1  knuw  ppt  when  our  labours  will  end.  1  recwmmend  tha . 
boo.  Centleman  \o  place  bis  case  in  |he  hands  of  (he  Qmrt  of  Directors.  This 
<^uurt  cannot  consider  it. 

Mr.  AsTBLL.-^Tbe  Court  will  expect  tbat,  drcumstanped  M  I  am,  I  should 
claim  your  iudulgcnee  for  a  few  moments,  but  you  cannot  expect  Uuitlnbopld 
cnt4:r  ii^to  the  case  which  has  jpst  been  laid  h^9»  you.    U  )•  fourteen  ye4rs  • 
1^  fipc^  I  $W9^  filled  the  oAce  of  Chairmmi ;  and  I  hope  I  did  thep,  a«  I 
wish  to  do  always,  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office  with  impartiality.—:. 
(Hear.)    1  cannot  charge  my  m^^no^  with  the  name,  still  less  can  I  recol- 
lect  tl^  (ersppi  of  the  gentleman  who  has  aMressed  you ;  but  I  think  there 
Is  one  point  en  which  he  has  committed  himself.    He  stales  that  he  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  tbat  he  represented  his  case  to  me,  and  that  not  being 
w^liiif  to  acaept  the  indulgence  which  I  offered  him^  he  left  me,  and  pever 
CsToured  me  with  iiis  presence  again.    If  this  Court  sets  itself  up  as  a  Cour|> 
of  Appeal  from  courts- martialy  there  nevef  will  be  pn  end  of  our  Ubpurs. 
Every  fact  which  th^  gentlpmen  has  upw  state«l,  was  no  doubt  siated  uppn 
^  tpa|.    lie  hM  not  ventured  tp  say  that  be  did  nut  receive  ^  fair  and  im- 
partial  trial.    I  think,  therefore,  |hat  we  hnve  heard  eamufb  Cfom  the  gentle-* ; 
i^an  huaself  to  induce  us  \q  dacline  all  ipterference  in  his  case. 

Mr.  HuME.^1  think  that  this  Court  ou^ht  to  be  a  place  of  appeal  against , 
a^y  authority  whatever.    This  Court  receives  appeals  from  civil  Courts,  ^nJ 
wlty  not  from  mttkary  ones.    1  hope  the  time  will  never  come*  whep  we  shall ; 
bow  oqr  necks  to  military  despotism.    From,  the  language  pf  the  twp  honour- 
able Gentlemen  who  spoke  last,  it  would  appear  tluU  the  decision  of  oourts-. 
martM^  was  to  be  considered'  iinaU    He  would  recommend  the  Chairman  to 
look  over  the  records  of  the  Company,  aed  <ee  how  many  cases  there  were  of  f 
oiker^  who  had  been  convicted  by  coprts-martial  of  disgraceful  cQbdupt,  apd 
thai,  too,  ill  the  pre»ence  of  the  enemy,  and  who,  uevertnelets,  had  beei)  re-  . 
stored  to  their  rank.    Let  not  the  Court  run  away  with  the  idea  tbat,  hecausp 
ap  individual  has  been  declared  guiltv  by  a  court- martial,  the  gates  of  m^>'cy  . 
ought  therefore  to  be  closed  against  him.    The  ink  is  scarpely  dry  with  which  . 
t«eutv-four  Directors  hav^  sign^  the  pardon  of  si&ty-ftve  soldiers  sentenced 
to  b$  bapgecl  by  a  court-martial.    Why,  theu,  should  not  this  geptlemap*s 
case  be  ente^aiped  ?    I  hope  that  when  an  act  of  oppression  is  complained  ; 
oj^  this  Court  will  put  themselves  in  the  situation  of  the  sutfering  individual, 
a||d  will,  a4  JEar  as  IS  ct>nsistent  with  the  good  of  the  service,  lean  where  they  •. 
can  ta  the  sMeof  p^ercy. 

Sir  C.  RpiiMSoH.— 1  did  not  understand  any  one  to  say  that  the  c^se  stated  . 
by  thf  Vn*  Gentlemnn  was  not  one  that  ou^t  to  be  considered.    ^1  that 
t^iM^•  PropfifVHT  oi^  the  other  ndepf  th^  Cpt^t^ld  a^wAii  \^9\^  ^ouri. 
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of  Proprietors  was  not  competent  to  sit  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  a  courts 
martial ;  and  hesu^ested  that  the  Court  of  Directors  was  the  legitimate  au- 
thority to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair.  Nobody  had  ventured  to  propose,  as 
the  hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  Hume)  seemed  to  think,  that  the  door  of  this  Court 
should  be  shut  agaiust  any  one  complaining  of  injustice. 

Mr.  Hume. — I  beg  to  observe  that  this  Court  has  the  power  of  recommend* 
ing  the  ca^e  of  this  gentleman  to  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ; 
if  they  have  not,  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should  have  the  power  of  re- 
commending the  dismissal  of  a  Governor-General. 

Mr.  Lowndes. — J,  for  one,  don't  like  the  idea  of  a  military  despotism. 

The  Chairman.—!  understood  the  hou.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Strachau)  to 
pledge  himself  tu  make  a  motion.  He  has  not,  I  believe,  submitted  any  to 
the  Court. 

Mr.  tiOWMDES  knew  a  friend  who  had  been  refused  the  command  of  a  ship, 
and  therefore  he  sympathised  with  Mr.  Strachan. 

Mr.  Hume.— I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  intends  to  submit 
any  motion,  but  I  think  it  best  to  take  the  subject  out  of  his  hands.  I  hope 
that  no  British  audience,  such  as  that  which  I  now  address,  will  act  in  a  man- 
ner derogatory  from  their  honour.  I  trust  that  no  man,  who  has  heard  this 
gentleman's  appeal  against  injustice,  will  refuse  to  join  me  in  recommending 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  take  his  case  iota  consideration.  By  adopting 
this  course,  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  any  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  party.  1  therefore  move  that  "  this  Court  do  recommend  that 
the  case  of  Mr.  Strachan,  late  Lieutenant  in  the  Company's  service,  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Court  of  Directors." 

Mr.  Gahaoan. — 1  beg  to  propose  a  question  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Strachan),  which  perhaps  he  will  answer  by  way  of  courtesy.  He  has  said 
that  he  brought  a  charge  of  subornation  of  peijury  against  his  officer.  I  wish, 
to  know  what  became  of  that  charge. 

Mr.  Strachan.— The  Court  refused  to  hear  my  charges. 

The  Chairman. — Will  the  hon.  Gentleman  favour  me  with  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Strachan. — My  name  is  George  Strachan. 

The  Ch  MRMAN. — Are  you  a  Proprietor  ? 

Mr.  S TRACHANv— Yes,  virtually  so,  cousidering  tiie  amount  of  the  claimfl 
due  me. 

The  Chairman.— What  Stock  do  you  hold  ? 

Mr.  Strachan. — None ;  but  the  Company  owe  me— — 

The  Chairman. — ^You  see,  geutlemen,  how  irregular  our  proceedings  have, 
been  ;  I  must  request  that  gentleman  to  retire. 

(Mr.  Strachan  retired  from  the  body  of  the  Court  to  the  place  allotted  for 
strangers.) 

Mr.  HtJMB. — It  was  not  my  duty  to  stop  the  gentleman.  If  blame  is  to  at-« 
tach  any  where,  I  hope  the  Chairman  will  take  it  to  himself. — (J  lemgk,) 

A  Proprietor. — We  know  that  some  geutlemen  are  glad  to  take  up  a  sub- 
ject, let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  may. 

Mr.  Hi;me.— I  wish  that  hou.  Proprietor  would  show  himself  qualified  to 
take  up  any  subject  whatever.— (y^  iaugh.)     I  persist  in  my  motion. 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — I  rise  to  second  the  motion,  and  f  must  express  my  sur- 
prise at  some  of  the  doctrines  attempted  to  be  establi>hcd  in  this  Court.  Arc 
we  not  to  be  allowed  to  hear  what  is  going  on  in  India  ?  If  we  may  not  exe* 
CHie  any  thin^,  surely  we  may  be  permitted  to  hear,  1  had  no  conception  that 
we  were  to  be  thus  cowed. 

Mr.  LowNDES.—John  Bull  will  never  becowed.— rZ.oK<f  laughter.) 

Sir  G.  Robinson. — It  is  my  most  anxious  desire  that  any  thing  coming  in 
the  shape  of  a  recommeudati r)n  from  the  Court  of  Proprietors  should  carry 
with  it  that  weight  and  consequence  which  will  induce  the  Court  of  Direct^jrs 
ever  to  give  to  it  their  most  ready  and  respectful  attention.  That  beiug  at  all 
times  my  wish,  I  rise  now  for  the  purpose  of  sa3iug  why  I  think  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  comply  with  the  motion  before  the  Court.  The  case  of  this  - 
officer,  for  whom  I  am  disposed  to  feel  as  much  sympathy  as  those  gentlemen 
who  profess  to  have  such  aa  abuudonce  of  it^  might,  if  it  bad  uever  been 
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tmd^  the  eoDtiderstioii  of  the  Court  of  Directora,  have  offered  something  like 
a  claim  to  recommendatloii ;  bat  when  i  inform  the  Court  that  his  case  has 
been  fite  tames  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  DirecWrs,  that  there 
have  been  five  decisions  upon  it,  and  that,  too,  under  various  directions, 
from  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  no  decided  prejudice  exists  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  put  it  to  you  whether  it  is  expedient  to  encourage  this  kind  of  inter- 
ference with  the  executive  duty  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ? — {Hear,)  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  if  this  course  is  to  be  pursued,  the  real  business  of  the  Com- 
Muny  will  be  at  an  end.— *(/f€<ir.)  Of  all  situations  in  the  world,  that  of  a 
Director  of  this  Ccmipany  is  the  least  desirable  ;  and  I  can  say,  that  if  that 
kind  of  interference  be  established,  I  will  soon  be  gone  from  amongst  you. 
I  will  only  add,  that  from  1810  to  1820,  the  Coiul  of  Directors  had  received 
^e  dktfaict  applications  from  this  gentleman,  who  l^ts  now  professed  him- 
self to  be  a  Proprietor  of  this  Court,  under  the  idea  that  he  is  qualified  by 
tome  compensatioa  which  he  conceives  to  be  due  to  him.  From  his  statement 
one  would  take  him  to  be  a  Lieutenant-colonel,  whilst  he  was  only  a  Lieute- 
nant at  the  time  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was  passed  upon  hiiA. 

Mr.  Twining. — Much  oi  what  I  intended  to  say  has  been  anticipated  hy 
the  worthy  Deputy  Chairman.  My  only  object  in  rising  is  to  request  that 
the  Court  will  pause  before  they  venture,  on  the  grounds  before  them,  to  re- 
commend this  case  tt>  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  becomes 
the  digniw  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  before  they  recommend  any  subject  to 
the  consifieration  of  the  Directors,  to  know  more  of  the  facts  of  the  case  than 
we  conld  possibly  collect  from  this  gentlemaa's  statement.  I  would  not  fur 
the  world  say  any  thing  to  hurt  the  gentleman ;  but  1  do  not  think  he  has 
adopted  the  most  proper  course  of  proceeding.  An  application  from  himself 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  might  be  made  with  equal  effect. 

Mr.  KiNNAiaiK — ^The  statement  made  by  the  Deputy  Chairman  issufliicieiit 
to  convince  my  bon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume^  that  no  necessity  now  exists  for  any 
sach  recommendation  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  that  proposed  by  him. 
My  hon.  friend  laboured  under  a  mbunderstanding,  in  consequence  of  what 
had  fallen  from  Mr.  Astell,  that  he  had  only  had  the  case  once  before  him. 

Mr.  AsTBLL.— Whilst  I  was  in  the  Chair,  for  the  first  time,  the  case  came 
before  me  only  once.  As  1  left  the  Direction  immediately  after,  1  could  not 
tell  whM  was  done  with  the  case. 

Mr.  UuMB.— After  what  has  taken  place,  I  beg  that  the  motion  may  be 
withdrawn. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

LORD  AMHERST. 

Mr.  HuMKw-*!  now  proceed  to  bring  forward  the  motion  respecting  Lord 
Ambcftt,  without  notice,  according  to  the  mode  JMinted  out  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  1  deprecate  any  thing  like  irregularity,  but  1  will  net  give  up  the 
advantage  which  I  possess.  If  we  possess  any  power  moie  important  than 
another,  it  is  that  which  we  enjoy  from  our  charter,  of  discussing  at  quar- 
terly Conrtt,  any  sub|ect  which  we  may  think  of  importance  to  the  iuteres|s 
of  India, 

The  Chairman, — I  wish  to  know  what  motion  the  hon.  Proprietor  is  going 
oo  with.    Is  it  that  relating  to  Mr.  Buckingham  ? 

Mr.  Htmc— Being  in  possession  of  the  Court,  and  all  the  notices  of  mo- 
tion being  before  us,  I  shall  not  be  directed  by  you.  Sir,  as  to  the  course  of 
j^roceeding. 

The  Chairman*^ — You  are  in  possession  of  the  Court,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Buckingham's  case. 

Mr.  HuME.~The  Court  of  Directors  stated  in  their  letter,  that  I  was  at 
liberty  to  make  the  motion  respecting  Lord  Amherst  without  notice. 

The  Chairman.— No  doubt  \  but  not  till  after  the  business  of  the  day  has 
baen  regularly  disposed  of. 

I  will  not  submit  to  the  power  which  the  Coart  of  Directors  assume,  of 
iMstiag  out  the  order  in  which  I  am  to  make  my  motions. 

The  Chairman.— 1  only  wished  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
QriaUal  UtrM,  Vol.  8.  O 
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'to  proceed  regularly,  the  moHoB  resiieetUir  Mr.  Buckln^faftn  sboaUlw  flat 

cliscu98ed.  However,  if  he  wishes  to  proececTwith  •notber,  I  will  not  ohied  to  it. 

Mr.  HuMB.— I  tliiok  that,  even  in  justice  to  Lofd  Anih«rst,  the  Coutt  is 

lN)UDd  not  to  separate  without  coming  to  some  decision  with  respect  ta  hi4 

Xordship.    If  there  are  any  bon.  Member*  who  differ  froni  me,  and  can  pror 

duce  iofqrniation  to  tnlirhten  pie,  I  shall  be  happy  to  alter  iuy  opinion,  and 

'clear  nis  Lordship  frpm  the  doubts  I  at  present  entertain  respectinf  bim.    In 

order  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  Lord  Amiierst'ft  condoet,  it  was 

inecessary  to  contrast  the  situation  in  which  India  stood  at  tlie  time  be  assumed 

'the  reins  of  Government  with  its  present  conditiop.    I  da  not  blame'  bis 

Lordship  for  the  disastrous  results  which  have  ensued  from  his  fovemmeni 

as  I  do  those  who  sent  him  to  India.    At  the  time  hie  Lordship  was  appointed, 

.lie  was  considered  by  every  person  as  a  man '  by  no  means  qi&alificd  to  bold 

the  reins  of  Government  over  a  population  of  800.000,M0  of  souU,  composed 

of  the  most  discordant  m^^terials.    Blameable  as  Lord  Amherst's  ponduct  is, 

it  is  innocent  cpm pared  with  that  of  the  Government,  in  recommendinf^  bia 

.appointment,  and  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  sanctioiiinf  it.    It  waa  anto- 

riuus,  that.be  was  a  man  unequal  to  the  f^ituation  in  which  be  was  placed,  and 

iucapabie  of  actin^^  in  it  with  credit  to  himself,  or  advantage  to  qie  country. 

']  wish  th«t  mine  was  the  only  voiee  which  was  raised  against  bis  Lotdsbip. 

^ I  wish  that  I  could  hear  one' solitary  voice  declare  that  hie  Lordship  waa 

*  qualified  for  bit  high  office,  or  that  any  one  event  which  hat  taken  plaee 
; since  he  was  in  Inma  marked  either  bis  wisdom  or  talent.  I  am  sorry  to  aajr» 

that  Qo  such  counter-voice  has  reached  my  ear,  either  in  this  country  or  else- 
where. The  opinions  of  all  persons  most  capable  of  Judging,  were  almost 
unanimous.  In  1823,  bis  Lordship  arrived  in  India,  and  aasumed  tba  nia% 
.of  Government  over  an  empire  which,  for  population  and  magnitude,  dmae 
who  were  accustomeil  to  consider  only  European  states,  could  form  no  ade- 
quate idea  of.  The  nopulation  under  the  Company's  immedifta  Gowanmeat 
amounted  to  83,000,000  of  souls,  and  that  within  what  was  oeosidased  tbc 

*  Company's  territories  amounted  altogether  to  1 33,000,000.  At  no  time  sifice 
Ipdia  has  been  under  Qritish  sway,  did  rreater  unanimity  pvivail  tbiwigbnut 
its  vast  extent,  than  at  the  period  of  Lord  Amherst's  accession  to  tba  Goiram- 

*  ment.  Me  bad  been  but  a  short  time  in  India  before  be  undertook'  to  aom- 
-.mence  a  w^  which  no  map  |rho  wjis  acquainted  with  tba  sitnatioai  nf  the 
^respective  ststca  of  India  could  snppose  would  be  attendad  wkb  any  Ibing 

but  disasters*    From  the  first  moment  this  war  was  spoken  of,  I  aavnr  hmm. 

one  person  say  that  it  could  possibly  be  fro6table  totbeCenaaajc.  it  Jiaa 

often  been  asserted,  that  maqy  Governors- General  have  undertaken  wars 

.xno^  on  account  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  conouest,  than  to 

.  do  justice  to  the  populanon  which  they  brought  nader  tbw  away  (  'but 

it  is  difficult  to  imaffine  that   any  individual  coold  for  a  "^xe^r^  au|»- 

pose  that  the  war  against  the  Bnimese  could  be  made  subservtaat  aitb^r 

to  honour  or  profit.     It  was  only  to  consider  the  siiuatioQ  of  tba  Bur* 

'  mese  territorrv,  in  order  to  be  fHled  with  wonder  and  aatonisbsacat  that 

'  the  war  should  have  been  begun.    Tlie  country  of  Arracan  |s  sitaated  l(itbe 

south-east  of  the  Chittagoug  frontier,  and  between  them  a  neutral  bouadaiy 

*  was  farmed,  by  a  cbam  of  mountains  which  ran  up  from  the  sea  to  theliwnlSers 
of  China.    The  lowest  of  these  mountains  were  from  6000  to  6000  laat  bigb. 

.'Iliey  were  only  passable  to  smallparties  in  a  few  places,  and  to  an  army 

*  they  were  quite  insurmountable.  These  cottntiies  am  pmAittuaai ely  very  im* 
perfectly  kuowp  at  present,  owing  to  the  waut  of  correct  maps;  laiA  tfa|s 
deficiency  will  be  supplied  in  a  few  days,  a*  Mr.  Fades  4s  ahaut  to  piddiib  a 
new  map*  which  hai»  been  drawn  up  by  the  surveyors  in  India.    Tbaiv  ia,  m 

*  my  opinion,  a  degree  of  blameable  remissness  on  tbc  part  of  the  tevcnavaut, 
in  keeping  secret  the  relative  sitsatioas  of  different  couatries  aa  kidia,  fay 

'  which  indivMaals  were  ffcqnenily  prevented  faom  offisring  an.  oidimm  on 
.  questions  involving  local  considerations.  Was  it  possible  to  aappoaa  tiMt 
-  the  existence  of  Ibe  natural  barrier  I  have  adverted  to  wasuaknawo  t»  Lard 
Amherst }  And  if  it  was  known  to  biro,  uhat  eocild  iaduca  bUa  to  ranaim 
'Ihiitliofould^vtrioapiti  md  »»dtf»tooi>cBt»iyiiie»t  dtwyaiwi  w&Wm 
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UTillerf  for  and  unproroked.     Our  gallant  soldiers,  placed  at  tiie  mercT  of 
tOEfa  •  Baa  as  Lord  Aiab«r«t,  dM  %  ihouMQds  ^ad  tens  of  thoHSaQdi  la 
tfais  espcditimi.    I  maaa  to  say  ootbiui^  agaipst  tho^e  brave  men  wh^se 
•bodies,  tba  vietims  of  pa«tU#Qpe  and  disease,  bad  fiittened  tbe  soil  of  t^e 
icnanjr^s  country.     It  appears  tbat  GoverumeQt  ht^  lai4  before  us  all  the 
doctuBenta  wbich  it  is  aoU  to  fumish.    When  Ministers  were  applied  to,  Mr. 
Wynne  said,  '*  Hera  is  all  tbe  inforifiation  vfUich  (  can  give  you^  from  (l^at 
.fmi  most  make  up  your  minds  a«  tu  the  merits  or  «)ein^rits  of  (his  prope^d- 
TiDg."    His  Lordsbip  bas  undertaken  the  present  wap  in  cuntcayentiun  qf  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  jdeciar^s  it  tp  be  a  misdemeanour  for  any  |)i:r$pu  to 
tcooimcnce  or  eitend  a  war  in  India  wiUiout  the  sanction  of  the  Court  f>f        » 
•I>ifcctors  and  tbe  home  Govecumeot.    So  anxious  was  his  Lordship  to  2^t|ac)v 
itbe  Burmese  territory,  that  he  would  not  wait  for  the  arrival  uf  the  Cuni- 
maader-in-Cbief,  who  was  in  theQortli:westof  Iqdia,  to  consult  with  hiqi  as  (o 
tbe  mode  in  which  hostilities  should  be  conducted.    I  believe  there  is  a  letter 
in  towfl>  from  Gap.  Baget,  ou  this  subject.   And  1  may  here  observe,  tbat  it  is 
impossible  for  a  public  man  to  speak  from  documents  whicl)  he  has  nqt,  be- 
cause they  have  purposely  been  kept  back.    The  Government  in  jiidia  b:^s 
TrevcDted  the  newspapers  from  pulAishius^  any  tbiuff  which  wa^  ctilculuted  to 
alarm  the  public  as  to  the  eveuts  of  the  war,  whilst,  on  the  oth^r  haucl, 
diiCGtioiu  were  pven  to  insert  every  thing  calculated  tP  excite  false  hopes  of 
*8Bocess.    In  the  same  spirit  bis  Liordship  direpied  a  /«»  de  joie  to  b^  fired 
upon  the  most  frivolous  occasions.    This  is  the  kind  of  bahy  play  with  YvHich 
•his  Lordship  amused  himself;  but  it  is  not  baby  play  to  qqr  unfortunate 
.countrymen  who  perished  for  his  Lordship's  frolic.    1  be  army  was  carried 
into  tbe  enen^'s  country  at  the  most  unfavorably  season  tbat  could  be  sfr- 
leded  foe  such  a  purpose.    The  troops  landed  at  Ranffoon  in  the  month  of 
'Aiaeeb  in  sufficient  force  to  have  overcome  all  the  obstacles  that  tlie  Bur- 
I  mew  could  oppose  to  their  progress ;  but  they  bad  to  contend  w|tb  a  mofe 
dao^erpus  coeiny.    No  sooner  hsd  they  arrived  at  Hangooa  than  (be  rains 
stofmed  them.    Those  only-who  have  been  in  India  know  the  siclicness  which 
.Rsu|u  from  the  rainy  season.    It  cost  us  1700  l^ritish  soldiers.  Ji'hey  dii^ 
•Bot  the  faononrahle  death  they  wished  fur,  in  thie  prissence  of  tue  encpiiy,  but 
•fell  tbe  victims  of  disease  and  famine,  to  which  tbey  w.ere  e^^pu^ad  by  the  Im- 
■  bedUty  of  Lord  Amherst  and  bis  council.    What  could  be  tb?  wi^flpm  m)d 
tjttstice  of  allowing  an  individual  to  remain  at  tbe  head  of  affairs  \irbp  ha«l 
.commenced  his  career  of  government  in  sucji  a  calami toqci. manner.    After 
eight  mooibs  had  been  lost  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  Haugoon,  during 
which  half  of  the  troops  died,  and  the  other  half  was  dispirited,  it  was  dii' 
covered  that  this  phice  was  a  sort  of  inland,  aud  that  ib^  arviy  cq^ld  p«t 
leave  it  without  a  flotilU  uf  boats.     ( H^ar^  hear,)    The  armyt  after  leaviqg 
.Raogoon,  were  irompelled  to  wait  for  supplies,  and  were  last^  ^hut  up  m  the 
.fortcess  of  Pnime  by  the  insetting  of  the  rains,    i  have  se«u  ^^pies  ei^posed 
to  mmay  distresses,  but  1  never  saw  or  heard  «>f  any  which  was  expoaea  tA> 
.such  eateeme  misery  as  that  which  has  been  sent  on  tb»*  expcdiiuia.     it  is 
4iotatali  sueprisittg  that  the  army  should  be  stopped  for  supplies,  Mf hen  it  la 
'ConsideEed  that  those  supplies  were  to  he  sent  from  Bengal  *>»S^^6\*  «?f  ^.^^'^ 
country,  and. by  an  mtricate  inland  navlgaUon.    With  these  focts  «>tl*;^jfa  ^ 
J  ask  yon  whether  you  will  continue  to  suffer  your  troops  \o  »f  »2*^*\?^J^ 
*lheif  g»v«s  bvthe  present  imbecile  government  ia  i°*^**Lt\ui^'dwt  of 
.Uisgr^e  has  already  been  brought  on  &e  BritUh  orina*  oot  ^W^^.  J?^,^''Vf  e 
-jur  soUliem,  but  by  those  who  unfortunately  »VT^'^e^*ilSn1^Uie  ^^^^ 
havejuow  snenl  two  years  m  endeavouring  to  obtain  P<»*^'J]*^  *"  pi-,  ^r  j»oie 
^od  have  hanUy  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  spot  to  stand  »P^":_^Tl^   ^Uich 
;of  the  Nalives^ha^  been  biougbt  ov«  tb  Appose  ^^Jt^^T^^^^^^l 
Uifd  Amherst  hasdecUned  in  Su  procUmatGns  to  ^^i'^"*  ,  fi?  Si  p^^^ 
iofoct,  the  prospect  of  reaching  therapital,Ummeroi^r»^ww    ^^  ^^^^ 

.seat  at  an  end.  IVom  Rangoon  to  Ummerapoo»»  ■'hitherto  onbc  «ot  ns  f%r 
.om*  tiwops  were  to  be  conveyed  in  boats.  They  hnvc  imu»-f  -f^  f ouu«» 
.-|i3.wbich>J50  mites  from  RangoopJTb^^^  Ail 

icrted  by  lb«  iababilMts,  and  they  enteied  U  «^*m>««*  •»"••* 
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the  supplies  were  broug^ht  by  sea  under  the  protection  of  a  man  of  war. 
Every  fif^  miles  the  troops  advance,  surrounded  as  the^^  are  by  a  popu- 
lation decidedly  hostile,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining^  supplies  will  increase. 
Such  a  stAte  of  affairs  can,  I  am  afraid,  lead  to  no  other  result  than 
that  which  took  place  at  the  capital  of  Candia  in  fortner  years.  (Hsor, 
htar.)  In  order  to  remedy  the  present  evils,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  wiser  councils.  The  fceneral  cry  of  t\ie  people  of  India  was, 
<^  O  that  we  had  the  talent  which  we  have  lost  to  direct  the  totterinf^ 
state  1  O  that  we  had  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  back  afrain."  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  unhappy  situation 
of  India  at  tfae  present  moment.  If  the  ^accounts  received  be  true,  the  ex- 
pense of  carrying^  on  the  war  is  enormous.  Every  ton  of  shiDping  is  taken 
up  at  treble  the  price  which  was  pid  for  it  formerly.  One  snip  which  cost, 
when  she  left  Eu&^land,  10,000/.  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Government  at 
2,000i.  per  month.  If  this  be  the  case  when  our  troops  have  advanced  only 
150  miles  into  the  interior,  what  may  we  not  expect  when  they  shall  proceed 
further  ?  How  many  ships  will  then  be  required  to  keep  up  the  communi- 
cation  ?  It  then  appears  impossible  to  carry  on  this  rash  enterprise  without 
an  expenditure  of  money  which  appears  quite  unwarrantable.  And  for  what 
object  was  this  disastrous  war  undertaken  ?  If  I  were  to  read  the  declar»- 
tion  of  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  respecting^  the  dire  offences  committed  by 
the  Burmese  against  the  Company,  it  would  excite  the  risible  faculties  of  this 
assembly,  althuu|^h  the  subject  is  so  serious.  It  seems  that  there  is,  in  the 
river  Naaf,  which  is  our  eastern  frontier,  a  small  island  called  Shahpooree, 
which  does  not  contain  a  single  inhabitant,  and  has  never  been  cultivated. 
This  island  the  Burmese  claimed  as  theirs,  and  the  Company,  on  the  other 
'  hand,  said  it  belonged  to  them.  This  important  place  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  war,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  one  of  our  men  being  killed  by  an 
individual,  who  was  luiown  to  be  a  Burmese  subject,  and  whom  the  Arracan 
Government  declared  to  be  a  robber,  and  said  they  would  immediately  haor 
him  if  we  could,  catch  him.  When  we  consider  such  a  cause  of  war,  and 
such  a  mode  of  conducting  it,  are  we  to  sit  still  because  Mr.  Canning,  who 
^ad  sent .JLord  Amherst  to  India,  did  not  choose  to  stulti^  himself  by  recall- 
itkg  him.  (Hear.)  >fr.  Canning  said  that  he  considered  Lord  Amherst  a  fit 
enough  man  to  rule  India  a»  long  as  it  continued  at  peace.  Doubtful  as  this 
is,  it  IS  at  least  a  clear  admission  that  he  does  not  Consider  his  Lordship  a  fit 
person  to  govern  it  during  war.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  received 
Ins  appointment  then  are  totally  changed,  and  it  now  becomes  the  dutr  of  our 
executive  Government  to  take  steps  to  ensure  his  removal.  The  Court  of 
.  Proprietors  have  no  longer  the  power  of  recalling  their  Governors-General, 
and  can  only  recommend  the  Court  of  Directors  to  do  so.    If  anv  civilian 

•  can  stand  up  and  say  that  he  has  confidence  in  Lord  Amherst,  let  him  sneak. 
Is  there  any  military  man  in  Court  who  will  make  such  a  declaration  ?  Is 
there  any  commercial  man — is  there  any^man  in  short,  of  any  description,  be- 
hind that  bar,  who  will  stand  up  and  say  that  he  has  such  confidence  in  his 
Lordship  that  he  is  willing  to  leave  the  fate  of  India  in  his  hands.  Xet  us 
l^ave  pk  candid  statement  from  the  Chair  as  to  what  has  been  the  tone  of  the 
despatches  sent  to  his  Lordship  during  the  last  eighteen  months  or  two 
years.  Have  you  (the  Court  of  Directors)  approved  of  any  one  act  of  his 
LordsUip  } — have  you  not,  on  the  contrary,  disapproved  of  every  thing'  which 
he  has.  done  ?  I  ask,  is  there  any  one  important  act  of  his  Lordship  whicla 
does  not  deserve  censure?  Is  there  any  one  act  which  does  not  bear  the 
marks  of  littleness  and  imbecility  ?  I  ask  Gentlemen  to  reflect  on  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  such  a  system.    It  is  necessary  that  some  man  of  talent 

•  should  immediately  be  sent  out  to  India  to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  pre- 
sent Government  has  caused.  I  do  not  kno\^  whether  every  act  of  the  Go- 
vernment emanates  from  his  Lordship,  but  this  I  kuow,  that  every  act  must 
receive  his  sanction.  If  any  one  of  you  whom  I  am  addressing  had  been  ia 
his  Lordship's  situation,  would,  you  have  taken  upon  yourselv^  the  respon,- 

» sibility  of  entering  upon  a  war  without  having  considered  the  enemy's  caua- 
tryi  Of  provided  «py  ^uffide&t  me«n9  for  cftrryiog  oa  hostililies.   What  li«4 
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been  die  condact  of  his  LonUhip  with  respect  to  the  unfortmiate  afifair  at 
Bunckpore  ?  If  I  state  any  thing  wrong  on  this  subject,  let  those  who  hane 
the  documents  correct  me.  I  maintain  that  the  mutiny  was  occaslonefl 
by  the  imbecility  of  his  Lordship  in  ppposiiif  himself  to  the  prejudices 
^  the  Native  troops,  and  in  u^lectiog  to  attend  to  the  representation 
which  they  sent  ii^  ten  davs  before  the  fatal  2d  of  December,  when 
so  many  of  the  gallant  felfows  were  slaoghtered.  I  cannot  help  ap- 
plying this  honourable  term  to  the  Native  troops ;  for  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  Mtter  soldiers  than  they  are.  {Hear*)  These  brave  fellows  were  mowed 
down  by  a  masked  battery  opened  upon  them  at  a  time  when  they  were  quite 
unconscious  of  danger.  'That  transaction  will  be  a  blot  on  the  character  of 
Lord  Amherst's  administration  for  ever.  I  say,  then,  that  we  ought  to  learn 
from  our  executive  body  whether  tbey  bare  taken  any  measures  for  removing 
Lord  Amherst.  Can  I  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the  difference  of  opinion  whicb 
prevails  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Lord  Amherst,  than  by  stating 
that  the  former  have  sent  out  an  order  to  do  away  with  the  effects  of  passion 
and  resentment  which  had  condemned  a  number  of  men  to  be  hanged  for 
taking  part  in  the  mutiny,  who,  I  believe,  never  had  a  musket  in  their  hands 
clnring  the  transaction.  After  these  persons  were  condemned  to  death,  the 
Government,  instead  of  carrving  tbeir  sentence  into  execution,  placed  them 
to  labour  on  the  public  roads,  a  proceeding  above  any  other  calculated  to 

.  shock  the,  prejudices  of  the  Natives,  by  whom  death  would  be  preferred  a 
thoasaud  times  to  such  a  degrading  punishment.    That  circumstance  has 

.  produced  agreat  sensation  in  India :  death  would  never  have  caused  half 
jthe  heart-burning  which  that  has.  Even  the  officers  of  the  Native  corps, 
though  they  had  abandoned  their  men,  and  would  take  no  part  in  the  mntinv, 
bad  been  ounished  for  their  good  conduct,  by  ignominious  dismissal  from  toe 

i  service.  By  all  these  acts  Lord  Amherst  ban  compromised  the  interests  of 
India,  and  naturally  excited  the  strongest  feelings  of  dislike  against  his  ad« 

.  ministration.  All  the  private  letters  from  India  which  I  have  seen  are  una- 
nimous in  coodemning  his  Lordship.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  one  of  these 

.  letters  :— 

**  At  every  petty  triumph  Lord  An^erst  fires  a  feu  de  joie  and  a  salute^ 
toe  rides  up  and  down  the  course  as  the  laify  in  the  simple  hygrometer  comes 

.  out  in  fine  weather ;  but  when  there  is  bad  news,  or  none,  &rrackpore  hoMs 
his  Lordship,  So  much  for  sending  out  a  bedchamber  Lord !  The  ameiid- 
nent  expected  from  a  change  of  Governors  has  not  been  realized.  Lord  Hast- 
ings is  wished  for  back  again  bv  every  one.  The  acts  of  the  new  Lord  are  so 
notoriously  and  so  obviously  absurd  and  Uttltt  tiiat  one  can  scafcely  trouble 
'  oneself  to  think  about  him." 

I  have  in  my  possession  Ave  or  six  letters  from  different  persons  unconnected 
with  each  other,  all  couched  in  similar  terms,  and  all  concluding  by  sa^ng, 
y  We  surely  cannot  be  left  here  by  the  authorities  at  home  to  be  sacrificed 
under  the  government  of  a  man,  whose  imbecility  is  as  notorious  as  his 
tyranny  is  odious.  Let  the  care  of  England  be  extended  to  India,  if  India  is 
to  be  preserved ;  let  us  be  rescued  from  the  thraldom  in  which  we  are  -at 
present  involved  ;  let  us  no  longer  be  suffered  to  be  marched  to  destruction  by 
a  man  who  rush^  blindly  on  dan^r  because  he  has  not  discernment  to  ap- 
preciate its  magnitude."  I  now,  in  conclusion,  call  upon  you  from  this  un- 
contradicted statement  of  the  general  want  of  confidence  in  tlie  capacity  of 
Lord  Amherst,  which  now  prevails  in  India ; — I  call  upon  you,  after  yon  hare 
seen  with  your  own  eyes,  and  in  your  own  countrv,  the  fatal  effects  of  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  commercial  worid,  effects,  however,  which  are  not  half 
so  fatal  as  those  produced  in  an  army  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  its  com- 
manding officer;— I  call  upon  you,  1  say,  with  all  this  experience  before  you, 
instantly  to  take  such  measures  as  will  restore  to  your  executive  Government 
in  India  that  confidence  which  at  present  is  not  reposed  in  it.  If  I  am 
right  in  my  statement,  that  there  is  in  your  Indian  possession  a  total  want  of 
confidknce  in  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  all  Lord  Amherst's  measujes  ; 
KI  am  right  in  sayiug  that  even'  act  which  takes  place  under  bis  authoiity, 
^m  tbe  Burrampooter  to  the  Jndns,  (uot  forgetting  his  receut  condqct  to 
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Sir  David  Ocbterlony,)  creates  umbrage  and  excites  contempt,  U  it  RI 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  remain  any  longer  .in  the  supreme  admibisthi-. 
tion  of  your  affairs  in  ladia  ?  k  it  fit,  t  say,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
conduct  a  war,  where  thousands  of  your  countrymen  are  needlessly  sacri' 
ficed^  as  in  Arracan,  find  where  regiments,  which  enter  upon  the  campaign 
with  a  complement  of  1000  men,  are  liable  to  be  reduced  almost  without  re- 
ceiving an  enemy's  fire  to  only  seventeen  men  r  I  assert,  that  this  losS  has 
actually  beep  sustaiued  by  one  European  reeiment.  Other  regimei^ts  hav^ 
suffered,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  ;  and  tnough  the  effects  of  this  loss 
have  not  yet  been  visible  iu  any  signal  disaster  in  the  Burmese  territory,  it 
ought  never  to  be  fbrgotteu  that  the  koowied^^olT  it  maybe  productive  6t  dis- 
aster to  your  forces  in  other  parts  of  the  contuient  of  India.  We  are,  there- 
^ore,  by  every  dictate  of  bouour  and  humanity,  called  upon  to.  extend  that' 
protectioii  to  India,  which  it  is  not  lilcely  to  receive  from  the  administration 
of  its  present  Goverqor ;  aad  to  show,  by  our  actions,  that  we  are  not  indifTe- 
rept  to  the  sfffety  of  our  countrymen,  who  are  now  struggling  almost  for 
eaistence  in  those  distant  regions  i  and,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Pro-* 
prietors,  1  do  call  upon  the  Court  or  Directors  to  perform  thai  act,  which  we 
have  no  right,  from  any  tbiug  yet  published^  to  suppose  that  thev  have  hi- 
tQ  performed.  I  mean  to  take  measures  for  the  immediate  recal  of  their  pre^ 
sent  Governor-General  from.  India.  Leaving  out  of  mv  present  cousideratiuii 
the  other  apts  of  Lord  Amherst,  some  of  wnicn  equally  merit  condemnaiion 
with  those,  that  J  have  already  noticed,  I  now  move  that  this  Court^  duly 
eonsidering  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  India,  do  'humbly  recommend 
to  the  consideration  «f,the  Court  of  Directors,  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
rcQaUi^g  Lord  Atiiherst,  their  present  Governor-General. 

.  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnairo.— 1  rise  to  second  the  motion  oCniy  hott.  Friend  | 
aqd^  in  so  doing,  it  may  be  right  for  me  to  take  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
Hby.  the  requisition  sent  in  tp  the  Court  of  Directors  by  my  hon.  Friend  ana 
nyselfs  to  call  tl^e  attention  of  the  Co^rt  of  Proprietors  to  this  subject,  was 
posterior  to  the  requisitions  which  were  Sent  in  upon  two  other  subjects^  of 
.which  U  IsflMW  evident  that  we  must  postpone  the  consideration  to  auother 
juid  a  future  day.    It  cannot  be  unknown  to.  any  person,  whom  I  have  now 


,if ho,.hoyvever  Uttie  they  may  be  interested  in  the  general  afi^irsIii,lDdia| 
atijl  J^tain  a  common  iijitprest  in  the  fate  of  their  coUntrymen|  who  are  sbM* 
ding  their  blood  there.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  sav,  that  I  am  surprise^* 
llPt' merely  thai  no  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  has  hitherto 
.been  summoned,  but  that  no  g^erat  meeting  of  Englishmed  has  been  pubr 
licly  held  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  the  Court  of  Directors  for  some  in* 
forqsatioq  as  to  th^  sacrinces  of  blood  and  treasure  which  have  been  recentl|r 
qnade  m  ludii^,  owing  to  the  known  imbecility  of  that  man,  the  anticipation 
of  whose  recal  has  been  so  notorious  that  I  have  put  off  calling  your  attention 
Ui  it. to,  the  very  last  moment,  because  I  thought,  that  ^y  measure  to  effect 
t^at  desirable  consun^mation  would  coine  mucii  better  from  vour  ^e  o^  ihb 
Var,  Mjr^CJhairmany  than  from  ours.  The  act  of  keeping  Lord  Amherst  m 
india  under  his  present  load  of  obloquy  and  censure^  is  an  act  of  injustice  to- 
wards him  on  the  par(  of  tliose  by  whom  he  is  emphtyedj  unless  they  aria ' 
ready,  to.  come  forward  aud  disprove  his  incompetency,  which  is  at  preset^ 
qptorious^.not  only  all  over  England,  but  all  over  Europe,  and  th'e  world.  I 
consider,  that,  if  Ihave.  often  before  now  taken  the  liberty  of  introducing  dia- 
cussiouf  .in  this  Court  on  subjects,  interesting,  not  merely  ho  the  Proprietors^ 
biit  to  tlie  public  ai  I;ifge>  I  am  bound  to  take  part  in  the  introduction  of  Ibis 
giieftii|u,  to  Mrhich  all  .former  questions  must  yield  in  interest  aud  impbrtancts. 
lu^  else,  how  can,  I  look  any  man  in  the  face,  who  meets  me  in  the  streets,  ana 
asks  me, the  usual  qnestioas^''  Is  Lord  Amnerstyet  recalled  ?  Wliat  are  the  D&- 
rfctors  aU^nit  ?  ';^'he  secrecy^  in  which  they  involve  every  thing  relating  to  tKls 
y^pnesa  war,  pravenu  ns  even  from  confecturipgi  but»  yoU|  l^ir^  are  a  ProK 
prietor  i  and  cannot  /ou  ask  for  that  ^fprmation  whicb  ird«uicd  tQ  us  r    th 
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Justice  to  Ix*rd  A  mho  rat.  Sir,  juu  ought  to  ask  for  it,  and  to  call  upon  the 
DtrectoN,  }f  Sic  is  campetcut  to  the  cfi-irhari^^  uf  the  dutle«of  hlft  h\^  iltna-' 
ttoti.tu  thmi*  (heir  shield  before  him  by  rIecUHhg  their  convictioo  tbatbeia 
wurthy  iff  their  eoiifidt-ncc  ?  "     [  feel,  Mr,  Clmlrmari,  the  force  of  these  ob-r 
tervatioii-^,  aucl  thcreforE  it  is  th*it  I  am  here  in  this  character  to-day.    I  haire. 
no  pleasure  iii  ii|i}>canfig  as  a  pubtrc  bccw^ht.   I  ktioir  tbeUl  feeling  which  is* 
natilfdll}  Qtij^eiiiJercd  a^nini^C  imc^  who  tiill^  the  notice  of  a  |>ublic  body  to« 
line  mlscoQdui:Uif  an  individual  1  protest  that  individually  I  haVe  no  ill  feel-- 
Ing  t*j*ards  Lt^nl  Amht?rst,  jio  dlBpositlon  i^  <ifek  invidiously  to  picks  bole 
irt  hh  tost.     I  helieve  lii in  tn  deset-ve  ihe  thutacter  which  Mr.  Catniiitg;  gave; 
iif  bini  iii  Otfc-  liiiMie  of  I  mnmmi-. ;  nor  do  I  dkffUte  that  the  acute  6tateKinan»r 
^^h<i^  tmiuc  I  hiti^t  ^ust  mentioned,  wa^  ^reuMy  Aurprfied  when  he  hinurd' 
that  the  cnefi:fy  urthe  tyet^t  \x±^  declared  tn  tie  n  chAriictetistk  nf  hia  noblhar 
Frictid*    fin,  lie  hus  ^'vXl  Assured  tliat  energy  of  any  kiild  is  Hot  the  charac-' 
teri*tic  lif  Lord  Amherst     Mis  trbsrilcicmtic  is  ittibeoiilty^    But  it  is  tb4t> 
*hich  ri-ttders  hiiit  the  tool  of  pft>flig^atc  and  de^^igttinp  men;  and  makes  htm^i 
By  misthistbv^  bSs  o\f  t*  judgment*  a«  Uahle  tt)  bfe  u«ed  as  the  instrttmeat  of^ 
cnlelty  and  ^^jckedness^  ai  of  hutnmdty  and  ^odnd  principle.    His  ^mn  nlifr 
be  hitM4i5t  and  nprigtit^  bat  lj|»  acts  air  diret'tl y  the  revetse.    TlMt  k  not  mf 
opiaion  t»wly — it  is  yours  ;— your  act?   have  "^lieen  coiid^ntilfltory  «if  ulatosti 
every  tLt£i^  ivhieh  be  hA%  donc^  and,  nlijlit  they  continue  to  be  lo^  yiMl  uHr 
tuiity  of  injustice  to  yonr  felhnvHOuntrymen  iulndili  if  you  do  noi  fetal* 
him, — ^nay,  tnore^  ynu  are  doing  every  ifiini:  in  your  power 'tt>  brlh|^  about  » 
t ri^is,  tt^m  Mrhldi  not  cien  th^  talents  of  Mr.  C  nUUln^i  no^  ndrt>f  LsM  Hist** 
Ui^^  bhn^etf,  tolli  Ijc  able  to  save  yoti.  {Hmr^  hiar.)  That  iihiMirloai  NuUc«' 
loan  was  the  greatest  adnnnUirator  you  have  cvfef  yet  had.    T^  the  penetn^ 
tiun  of  the  statesman  1;c  added  the  ttftHng^  eouMige  Of  the  afiMier^  UmI  tlMUft 
wa«  enabled  to  achieve  for  yon  greatL<r  Services  tbatt  you  Ifate  trkv  hifat% 
ftceived,  evuu  ftani  yoyr  most  suctesaful  ^neraL  (^(MTi  A««>^t  Afor.)     It  li. 
a  rare  thEu»  tn  ineet  i^Ucb  an  extrnorditiat^  eombiaatiou  of  tldebt  M  ylsaiflt^ 
w Unci ^cd  m  t he  pe rson  of  Lo rd  H ast f  n g-^i .    Yet,  ^i^ettt  tA  bis  merit  wasj  it  mitf 
rend^r^  stHi  g^reater  by  thi^  eii'eum^tani^e  of  hii  havidg  schietcd  for)reu  M 
l»«f  did,— and  he  was  ibe  only  man  wbtieverso  achieve  It-^i^lth  IbebtitorioH* 
^^riEofihe  co-ope  ratio  a  of  the  UjreetiirJj  at  hom«|  A^d  ofbig  feoillitttalisM 
oMce  abroad.  {Hem\  kfar.)     1  hev  arc  &tran|rt«  times,  Wfaeu  tdcb  dlflteultM 
kHte  a^  tho^e  froni  nhlch  Lord  Ha^titt^s  reaeniidyoUi  aod  tb^  teqniir^  tM 
et«rtioii  of  nwre  than  ordioary  talent.    Y'onr  present  situation,  at  ymi  ^nwr^ 
*elvt«  ^  ell  know,  is  one  of  apimUidg  difficulty .    Can  Lord  AmbM^t  ettrfMlA 
yug  tpitm  \t  witbolit  your  det:lanng[  him  Ui  iHis^.eSs  imd  td  desCTfis  yUu^  mli< 
mi  ted  cij)ifidi;nce  ?     If  be  doe&  tint  pos^e^^  that  confidettecy  in  |ttttiee  (o  Lwrd 
Amhersl,  recal  hhli  at  nore.  and  saveblm  from  ihe  infiimy ^Mcb  bUlorfwiJ 
attach  tobii  tmme,  if  India  be  lost  to  vou  in  cun^quenee  of  the  felly  aa^  lm» 
fcecllity  of  his  in eaiures.  ( //e«nj    A m  1  cbi merical  in  supposiuff  thai lodlatt 
11  kely  to  be  to ;  t  id  yo  ii  i  n  Cij  a  ^eq  n  en  ce  of  tb  is  u  nuecessary  and  uulartuuate  War  I 
1  tiipeiil  fc*  thtjA^  anion  If  you  who  have  friends  and  relations  in  iMHaiUrbetheril 
Ooei  bot  appeti  r  frc^in  thei  r  accounts  that  there  i«  a  positive  apprebeUSfbilof  «uell 
«  result  in  the  bosnin  of  every  roflccting  Europeab,iirhO  1ft  udw  StaCioiUkl  thefV. 
Eut  Hhrlfit  n)Hin  tbi£  subject  1  wniill  ^!^k  ihe  Court  whether  any  dedarutiom 
eojvinijr  fi^ra  India  can  be  half  %o  anpalhnt*:  a^  that  dedaNUkMi}  4vbieb  yml^ 
Mr.  rjhftirifian,  have  snffeml  to  fall  this  d'av  from  yoUt  lips,  Mdaely,  that  k 
wilt  be  daugemus  to  allow  the  knowledge  ofthii  Uftlation  of  thequcsUoB  of 
l^m\  Afuher?it*i^  recal  to  be  made  pHbiie  hi  India  before  the  dedsfott  iu  thk 
Duurt  aiion  !i.   ITiat  dedsiou.  ymi  know^  tiill  be  in  your  favoup— and  I  kbov 
U  tim.    1  pifr>»ifvere>  however,  ii>  callioff  for  it  j  fi)r  I  look  mofe  to  its  imlircct 
thiLit   n>  \ii  diri^ei  eotiier|oencefi.    Indeed,  that  is  always  my  ob|ectin  pni» 
mi^^l^  dltcui^i^loiis  here.   The  effect  b  not  prt^need  imniediascly,  butis  tM(- 
Im  tiittie  eight  or  ten  years  afterwards.  1  think  I  may  state  that  as  tbeperM^ 
•lo«e,  abimt  eight  or  ten  Vertfi  afo^  I  first  broug;ht  forward  my  pTopotltion 
alioulyoor  (  oUe|e  at  Uaykybury,  to  which  jitir  Directon  bare,  lutideiw 
ilaiid,  within  the  \a^\  innnthf  ac^'eded*  (/ifefpr,  htnr,)     But  to  retUm  to  tlik 

^tAakft^m  whi^h  I  ivaad«.rfd,  Ygu  bave  iM\^  Ui>  ftlr^  tliftt  tbt  PMtcm  wbjr tfan 
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Court  of  Directors  would  not  adveriise  the  subject  which  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing^,  as  one  of  those  which  would  be  brought  before  the  General  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors was,  that  it  did  not  wish  to  send  a  danrerous  firebrand  to  India  without  the 
meansof  extln^uisbiuf  it — thatit  waited  till  adecisionwas  made  upon  it,  in  ord«r 
that  the  bane  and  antidote  might  both  reach  India  together.    What  is  this 
but  saying,  «  The  subject  may  be  discussed  safely,  but  with  the  discussion 
our  vote  must  go  forth  ;  for  so  India  will  be  quiet,  and  Lord  Amherst  safe?^' 
Ho  you.  Gentlemen,  believe  this  language,  which  the  Directors  address  to 
ymi  ?    Nay,  I  will  ask.  do  they  believe  it  themselves  ?    No  such  thing.   The 
tNoa  is  past  for  such  «ielusion  ;  and  I  say  boldly^  that  unless  Gentlemen  gat 
up  with  something  more  than  empty  and  unmeaning  compliments  to  those 
in  power,  unless  they  state  manfully  to  England  and  to  the  world  the  reatmu 
whv  they  think  that  Lord  Amherst  can  recover  the  confidence  of  India, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  he  has  not  lost,  the  vote  of  this  Court  will 
be  worse  than  idle,  and  scarcely  of  as  much  value  as  the  piece  of  papier  whidi 
conveys  it  along  the  Atlantic.    I  never  anticipate  the  success  of  any  ftaotion  I 
make  in  this  Court,  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  do  so  upon  this  occasion ;  but  I 
lieel  that  I  am  doing  my  -luty  to  England,  to  India,  and  even  to  Lord  Amiiertt, 
in  giving  you,  the  Directors,  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  reasons  whv  you 
yniSk  to  continue  him  in  his  command.    I  trust  that  if  the  discussion  of  thia 
day  dues  not  operate  upon  you,  it  will  operate  upon  the  Government  of  th« 
country.    It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  already  performed  your  duty,  add 
declared  to  the  Cabinet  your  opinions.    If  you  have  done  so,  1  am  your  best 
Iriend,  in  i^ordiilg  you  an  opportunity  of  letting  the  public  know,  that  the 
vesponsibility  attached  to  the  present  manner  of  governing  India,  is  removed 
fitMD  your  shoulders,  and  rests  on  those  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  of  the 
English  Cabinet.    I  am  well  aware  of  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which  tke 
Directors  are  placed  unon  all  occasions  like  the  present    I  admit  that  it  Is 
ipatter  of  great  difficulty  for  them  to  place  their  linger  upon  any  one  act  6f 
the  Governor's  administration,  and  to  say,  that  for  that  specific  act  he  de- 
fervcs  to  be  recalled.  I  do  not  even  pretend  to  say  that  I  can  point  out  any  ooe 
such  act  in  the  administration  of  Lord  Amherst ;  but  I  can  say  that  there  afa 
5  or  6  most  objectionable  measures  in  it,  and  that  there  is  an  almost  universal 
'  opinion  that  he  is  unworthy  of  your  esteem  and  confidence.    I  would  suk, 
Mr.  Chairman,  whether  you  mean  to  say  that  there  have  been  no  extraordinary 
events.in  India  during  the  short  period  hehas  acted  as  your  Governor-General  ? 
Have  the  occurrences  only  been  such  as  take  place  in  tranquil  and  in  ordinaiy 
times  ?   I  allow  that  it  does  not  always  happen  that  ^our  Governor-General  Is  at 
once  a  wise  man,  a  great  warrior,  and  a  conciliating  statesman ;  but  then  it 
aeldom  happens  that  he  is  at  ouce  deficient  in  the  several  qualifications  which 
compose  each  of  these  characters.    And  yet  I  find  Lord  Amherst  deficient  in 
them  all.    A  wise  man  he  cannot  be,  who  engages  in  enterprises  without 
'  considering  the  difficulties  which  surround  them.    A  great  warrior  he  can- 
not be  who  undertakes  a  war  without  consulting  with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
0a  the  plan  noon  which  it  is  to  be  conducted,  or  on  the  number  of  troOpt  by 
.which  it  is  to- be  supported,  and  who  never  thinks  of  asking  the  advice  of  hJs 
.military  coadjutors,  until  he  finds  that  he  has  commenced  It  unfortunately. 
As  a  civil  Governor,  who  ought  to  have  no  passions,  and  who  ought  to  take 
delight. in  moderating  the  violence  of  military  discipline,  whenever  it  leads  toT 
.punishment  fur  military  disobedience,  I  cannot  esteem  Lord  Amherkt,  for  I 
'.find  him  aggravatiug  instead  of  mitigating  the  penalties  attached  to  muHny 
and  rebellion.    For  my  own  part  I  must  say,  that  when  1  read  the  accout^t  of 
the  massacre  at  Barrack  pore,  I  deem  it  one  of  the  must  atrocious  butcheries 
which  history  presents  to  us ;  and  1  consider  Lord  Amherst  and  his  associates 
•upon  that  occasion,  as  the  most  unfeeling  savages  that  were  ever  represented 
as  cursed  with  power.    Will  it  be  believed  by  future  ages,  that  because  a  set 
of  men  ^id  uot  throw  down  their  arms,  and  refused  to  march,  a'  maalced 
battery  was    opened  upon  tbem,  without   trying  the  effect  of  negotin-> 
.tiou,  and.  without  bringing  down  an  overpowering  force,    to  endeavour 
to.  aire  them,  into  submission  ?    The  muskets  in  the  hands  of  these  situ* 
tineers  wer^  not  loaded, -^  a  single  bnllet  was  not  to  bt  fonod  In   any 
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•ae  of  them;  uid  yet  orders  were  fiven  to  do  mlHtary  execution 
vpon  them.  By  repeated  dtschtrg^  of  artilleTy,  their  ranks  were 
brokeo,  and  then,  after  they  were  dispersed  and  separated,  the  stra^lers 
were  shot  1^  their  fellow-soldiers,  who  spent  the  day  in  *mfmg  them,  one  by 
one,  with  at  little  mercy  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  wild  ducks.  When  all 
tbis  mischief  had  been  effected,  an  inquiry  took  place  into  the  cause  of  it,  and 
then  it  was  found  out  that  the  men  had  only  refused  to  march,  because  they 
had  been  asked  to  perform  impossibilities !  Money  had  been  given  them  for 
the  purchase  of  cattle  to  convey  their  necessuries ;  but  at  this  time  the  pur- 
chase of  cattle  coukl  not  be  accomplished  by  Government  itself,  which  hadcoa- 
aequeotly  taken  them  by  force.  The  poor  Seapoy  could  not  compete  with  the 
•cents  of  a  wealthy  Government,  who  had  secured  a  pre-emptiou  of  the 
market.  He  also  evinced  a  reluctance  to  embark  on  shipboard,  because 
that  re^rd  had  not  been  paid  to  his  feelings  and  prejudices  which  had  been 
paid  to  them  on  former  occasions,  when  he  had  volunteered  to  cross  the  sea, 
to  do  us  service  in  various  places.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  unheard  of 
foUy  and  imbecility  of  Lord  Amherst,  was  the  cause  of  the  melancholy 
tragedy  performed  at  Barrackpore.  Indeed  the  necessary  consequence  of 
•lacing  a  man  without  a  head  in  Uie  supreme  command  of  a  countrv  is,  that 
IB  every  stage  of  his  administration,  disorder  and  confusion  invariably  arise. 
There  are  other  points  in  Lord  Amherst's  conduct  which,  in  my  opinion, 
•qaallj  deserve  reprehension  with  that  which  I  have  last  mentioned  ;  and  I 
eould  ape<9^  many  instances  in  which  his  Lordship  has  put  his  name  to  acts 
which  are  disgraceful  to  humanity.  When  1  listen  to  the  detail  of  the  manner 
io  which  he  personally  interfered  in  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Buckingham's 
property,  I  confess  that  I  am  shocked  by  the  mean  and  pitiful  views  which 
appear  to  actuate  him  as  Governor-General.  It  'm  in  vain  you  tell  me  thai 
be  ima  redeeming  qualities.  Look  for  them  where  I  will,  1  cannot  find  any 
vestige  of  them  in  his  public  conduct.  I  think  it  most  unfortunate,  nay, 
1  will  even  add,  most  dangerous,  that  we  should  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
'praiiivif  him  for  his  libertu  qualities,  when  all  bis  actioAs  appear  to  emanate 
from  a  mean  and  illiberal  spirit.  He  may  have  been  lulled  by  the  great 
c|od&tles  of  his  predecessor  mto  a  fatal  ignorance  of  his  ovm  capabilities ;  he 

•  majr  think  that  because  Lord  Hastings  wielded  the  sce^fe  with  equal  credit 
in  lime  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war— and  Lord  Hastings  is  still  your  Crisditor 
for  the  efficiency  which  he  gave  to  your  armies  in  the  field— he  has  only  to 
aim  at  the  same  great  objects  to  obtain  the  same  great  and  eifiinent  success. 

•  Let  him»  however,  awake  from  this  dream  of  ima^nary  glory ;  let  him  leant 
to  know  himself,  and  to  recollect  what  he  is,  and  to  whom  he  succeeds.  1  do 
not  wish  to  depreciate  Lord  Amherst,  but  I  must  remind  yon,  that  before  you 
appoittted  him  to  the  high  and  important  situation  which  he  now  fills,  he'  bad 
given  no  pledge  of  talent,  he  had  achieved  no  brilliancy  of  renutation.    And 

•  here  permit  me  to  observe,  that  if  you  appoint  a  man  who  nas  no  jtr^Hige 
about  him  to  be  your  Governor-General,  a  more  than  ordinary  responsibility 
rests  upon  you,  of  which  you  will  strive  in  vain  to  get  divested.  If,  in  yoar 
opiaiony  Lord  Amherst  has  the  talent  which  becomes  yourGovernlh'-Generat, 
Mate  it  manfully  and  openly,  and  no  not  blink  the  question  ;— but  if  he  has 
not,  then  say  that  his  appointment  was  effected  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Cabinet 
•f  Engtand,  and  add,  if  the  fact  be,  that  you  are  prevented  from  removing 
him  by  the  continued  operation  of  the  same  cause.  It  has,  however,  been 
stated,  that  even  the  Cabinet  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  recallitSg  his 
Lordship,  and  that  the  diiBculty  of  appointing  a  successor  to  his  office,  has 
alone  kept  bark  the  order  for  his  recall.  1  cannot  believe  this  to  be  the  case, 
hecaose  it  is  treating  the  appointment  of  a  Governor-General  of  India,  as  if 
H  were  the  apj^intment  of  a  supercargo  to  a  comroercinl  speculation.  With 
the  talent  which  the  country  possesses  at  the  presciit  moment,  and  with  the 
spirit  by  which  that  talent  is  animated,  it  is  riaiculo^js  to  say  that  a  successor 
cannot  be  found  for  my  Lord  Amherst.  If  there  be  any  duubt  among  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  on  the  propriety  of  removing  his  Lordship,  do  yon  come 
forward  and  remove  it  by  your  vote  of  to-day  ;  hut  if  there  be  no  doubt,  aad 
they  bt  determined  to  continue  him  at  his  post^  do  you  protest  against  the 
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detferminatioDi  md  rid  yonnelveti  in  the  Ace  of  your  co«ntry».of  te  rttpon; 
sibtlitj^  which  mast  otherwise  attach  to  youi  aa  the  sufuwrters  df  his  iblly  and. 
i  inbecilitf  •  Th e  hon.  Proprietor,  after  a  short  recapitulation  ot  lUs  arjf  uineots^ 
coBclttded  by  pivin^  hit  cordial  and  strenuous  support  to  the  pruposition  of, 
Mr.  Hume.  . 

After  the  questioD  had  been  put  from  (he  Chalri 

Mr.  K.Jackson  addrebsed  ;the  Court  in  nearly  the  following  terms:— <' I, 
ha^e  heardy  Siri  with  deep  regret  and  sorrow,  the  speech  of  my  boo.  friend* 
Mr.  Home ;  1  have  been  no  less  attentive  to  the  speech,  of  my  hon.  Frieud|. 
Mr.  Kinnaird,  and  am,  therefore,  not  unaware  of  the  public  good  which  Ihcy. 
both  Seek  Co  produce  by  the  resolution  I  hey  have  submitted  to  our  notice,  ft 
is  important,  however,  that  the  Court,  before  it  yields  to  a  resolution  so  f^ravc 
in  its  consequences,  should  have  some  grounds  for  its  .decision,  consistent! 
with  ifei  practice^  consistent  with  iu  dignity,  and,  1  may  add,  consistent  with, 
those  fair  appeals  to  justice,  which  ought  ever  to  be  observe4  between  man 
and  num.  My  hon.  Friend,  who  brought  the  subject  forward,  appears  satis- 
fled  with  the  facts  he  hat  stated^  and  to  many  of  them  I  am  not  incredulous. 
He  avows  that  he  has  no  public  document  to  act  upon*  but  confesses  thati  fibm, 
the  e&tensive  oorrespondeiice  which  it  is  well  knoivn  he  carries  on  with  liidia». 
be  it  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  premises  on  which  he  acts.  My  honour*, 
able  Friend,  Mr.  Ktunaird,  li  convinced  alsoi  partly,  as  he  states,  by  thfe  com-' 
munkatlon  of  that  oort-espoudtence  which  my  other  hon.  Friend  has  reccivedj^ 
and- partly  by  the  universal  notoriety  of  Lord  Amherst's  incapacityi  which  he. 
tMiika ought  to  convince  you,  as  it  has  convinced  him,  that  that  noplemaa 
ought  to  be  recallM  forthwith  from  ludiat  Now^  I  would  ask,  If  it  in  thi^ 
manner,  and  npoustich  slight  grounds,  that  we  have  acted  lately  ?  Have  we 
ever  attested  to  any  resolution  of  such  great  importance  as  the  praseot* 
merely  hecaote  oile  gentleman  hat  an  extensive  corretpoodence  with  indlil, 
and  another  gentleman  declares  him«idf  satisfied  .by  the  perusal  of  it  ?  Open 
your  records^  and  show  me,  if  you  can,  one  single  instance  in  which  we  have 
ever  acted  at  we  are  now  called  upon  to  act.  .Should  we  be  the  digniiiea 
body  that  wenbw  arei  should  we  have  attained  that  weight  with  the  commu- 
nity which  we  now  possess,  if  we  had  delivered  ourselves  to  suchweightar  con- 
clusions on  tuch  paltry  and  insirnificant  premises  }  Surely  noU  1  shall 
therefore  caH  Upon  you  to  pursue  that  course  whi^h  you  have  pursued  upoi| 
former  occasions,  and  shall  adrise  yon  to  show  that  temperate  forbearance 
towards  Exnil  Amherst  which  you  fohnerly  showed  to  the  Mafquis  of  Welles- 
ley,  and  subiequently  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  At  an  early  period  of  ihe 
pmoemment  of  each  of  those  illastrioiis  noblemeti,  motions  wa«  made,  irok^h^ 
if  they  had  bete  earriedt  must  have  iqjuredi  if  they  had  not  destroyed|  the  re<» 
btttatibn  of  both  at  statesmen  and  politiciaosi  I  then  took  the  liberty  of  cau^ 
fioAingthe  Proprietors  egaint|  certain  cooSiderationt  which  I  thnujpt  were 
urged  unjustly  against  those  great  men.  1  stated  the  unfaimcsa  of  judging 
them  without  having  any  evidence  regularly  before  us.  The  objection  way 
bold  geod»  and  1  succeeded  in  consequence  ill  having  all  the  documents  which 
i«lated  iD^e  transactions  eomplained  of,,  and  which  were  not  of  a  secret  na- 
turoi  laid  before  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  We  thereby  obtained  a  triuihr 
plmat  deciskm  for  thoSe  men,  who  lived  to  turmount  the  difficnities  of  their 
tittialioo,  and  to  overcome  the  dangert  by  which  they  were  at  first  turr 
rounded.  Whether  a^similar  forfaearant^e  in  this  inttanoe  will  be  attended 
with  tiiiiilar  rteultt,  1  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  It  it  for  you  to  judge  of 
it  #ith  your  niual  discretion,  and,  I  will  add,  with  your  usual  magnanimity. 
The  dangers  which  menace  the  sefruriiy  of  your  Indian  Empire  are  unques* 
tionably  ^reat ;  and  If  it  were  put  to  me  to  imagine  ime  act  of  marnanimitir 
on  your  part  more  glorious  than  another,  it  would  be  for  you  to  foiiget  tim 
pat^  and  to  implore  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  to  pot  his  foot  again  in  India  at 
your  Gavemor*Gencral. — {Hear,  hear.)  If  it  he  within  the  power  of  huaak 
talent  and  of  hunwn  industry,  he  would  save  that  prodigious. empire  to  you 
and  to  England. — (Hear,  ketnr,)  The  magoanimity  which  I  would  adviee 
yoa  to  exhibit  is  not  new  to  your  history  i  it  was  exhibited  towards  Loni 
Oontwallit  in  a  manaer  cquaUyliattOtuabie  to  hiiA  and  to  yotk    ion  ffatyMK 
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hite  ft]T^6\ffti  that  there  wm  n  time  wbcii  ^diir  IfkAiktk  Etiibtrft  Wits  rarfafi^ 
gercil  bj  the  mtttiitics  which  were  rag-'m^  In  otie  part,  ttnd  bj  the  iitrlip^ 
yon  were  n  agifig  in  aiwdier  part  of  it.  At  that  time  tKfere  was  but  oafc  voic^ 
}a  tbis  Cdurt  a*  tii  the  remedy  ti>  be  attempted ;  !t  ifras  to  itd|JlDrc  the^reat 
Lord  Ctirnwalliit — and  I  may  be  ^K^rmlited  td  call  him  the  g;oOd  tJortl  Cbrti-' 
walli$^  as  I  had  thi!;  htinuur  of  rre([iicnf1y  1)cfaoldid^  tht;  puHty  df  iJis  doifi^stle 
Jlfc— to  a^siime  thfe  high  and  eft^rient  oO'ice  which  he  had  ibtlneri^  hi»ld  iir 
V4jur  service.  The  Cnnn  n  greed  ta  a  propositlofa  tt)  that  effect.  TWb  df  the 
IHrei^r^,  the;  ChtiiriTitiri  and  the  De[>uty-Cbairinao,  but  thetnsHvel  ilito  a 
jKJSt-chaUe,  wetit  down  to  Lord  Cornwall  is,  who  Was  thtii  at  hi«  sfeat  In  tha 
trtoiitQ'^  and  tmplori^d  lilm  lo  i-ijm<:  Tirviard  oiicc  liidre  To^  the  prcscrvatidii 
uflhdia*  He  answered  tbem  nitb  that  frankness  ahd  siucerity  #hibh  dih* 
tirtfobheil  blm  through  life  ;  '<  IT  you  tblok  hie  ot  such  Importaitcfe  As  WH 
repre^^entf  and  if  it  .should  1)e  the  (de^^nre  of  my  Itin^  that  I  return  to  India; 
I  will  not  «ay  that  I  would  object  tu  doin|f  so  ;  ^ive  me,  howevter>  fbr^*«i^t 
hours  to  tonsiik-r,  add  ni  tht*  expiratiou  oF  that  time  I  will  Inform  yon  of  my 
determliiatiivn."  Witbin  the  time  which  he  specified  he  returdedatt  ahsweri 
and  vdtbfn  a  fc^w  days  more  he  was  rearly  to  embark.  Greats  tb^riefore,  at' 
yaiir  ma^auimitY  would  be  in  making  a  similar  application  to  th^  Marquit 
of  Ka&tlriES,  it  would  not  be  luipreeedented  In  your  own  history  $  and  my 
firm  opinion  is,  that  if  the  interference  of  onfe  mAn  with  thef  aflliir^  of  JittUn 
U  iiii^re  necessary  thuu  tliat  pf  lUiotber,  it  is  the  ifaterfei«iice  of  thfe  M«*^uii ' 
of  Ha^tiijg^.— {//cfirr,  hrnr,  httjr.)  With  rerard  to  the  ^uedtidti  W>W  btftnft 
tlie  CoUHj  I  can  not  refrain  friHn  ohservbg  that  Wfe  are  by  no  meant  ripe  ftir 
th«  dl9€U».%]ou  of  a  motlbt]  which  tertda  tud^trdy  the  chftrteterof  Lottt  Amt. 
bfTft  as  a  public  man,  and  to  infix  upon  it  a  fttl^ma  tvhich  aged^wotoltt  be  tiii«> 
abi^  tn  erase  from  liistorj%  sop|M3sin^  we  deHvfer  oui^seWM  up  tto  th*  a)ipM 
which  hn^  Tuen  so  eloqoently  made  tr'i  u^  by  both  my  hon.  FriedHs.  Hfy  fatNl, 
Friend  (Mr*  Hume)  ^et  out  by  observiug-,  that  tbU  Court  tvas  ftdiUttiOllMl  for 
thif  day,  in  ortler  to  privnonnc'e  Jndpneut  on  the  character  of  Lofd  Atohertt. 
Htjw,  I  would  ask,  U  there  one  man  amonr  dt  who  i^  prepared  fbr  tnch  ati 
a dj  tidtcation  ?  t ,  fu r  o n€ ,  a nt  n o£  p ropa rt^d  td  acc|uit  Lord  Amhiiirtti  iieltfadlr 
am  I  prepared  to  condemn  him.  To  enable  me  to  do  eithdr  thfe  doe  or  tbfe 
wtber*  1  muKt  hav-ethe  documents  on  vjr^iich  public  bodies  ^ebendlvscn  and 
mi  wliich  thU  tonr!  has  acted  in  somewhat  similar  circumstadbes.  (8)  If  ihaift 
b^en  disposed  to  treat  this  a^  an  improper  occaMon  ibr  bting^in^  f^i^Wattl'tbiB 
^Mhject,  I  mirht  hav^e  moved  the  previous  question  n'pod  it^fbr  such  alNt»- 
ceetlihf  would  haie  moted  it  from  iliiH  Court -^ but  t  purpoMly '  refhiltiMl 
from  doin^  ^o,  because  I  rccKoii  it  atnonff  the  taost  yaluablt  pririUg^t  of  tlHa 
Court,  that  it  caii  enter  into  a  cnn&ideratitm  of  th2  eharatter  of  itt  GovMrnm*; 
tud  thougti,  «Lnce  the  year  J  784  it  1ms  not  possessed  the  powi^r  df  r)e&illln|: 
a  novertior-General^  it  ^till  p>5i&es^('i^  a  power  Of  opinion  to  which  fttnti^mcai 
wonid  He  (^btt^red  to  atrepd,notwiih-^tandiog:ahyinftdenc^  that  might  pntakle 
ih«  Cabinet  Ih  opposition  to  it.  My  honourable  Fritod  has  stated  cireum* 
Ktanctfi  with  regraJ*d  to  the  events  at  Barrnckpore,  ithfch  I  fhinkly  OWn  arevfeihr 
lamentable ;  but  arc  \oo  tipon  tliat  statement  ioclined  to  call  Lord  Amherit 
amiirdererf  before;  ytiu  have  heard  one  word  in  his  defence,  or  one  artfulneAt 
in  Itistifitfltion  of  hh  conduct  ?    Not  ibat  I  mead  to  say  that  any  word  wmdd 


defend,  or  that  any  nf^nment  wonhl  juRtilV,  that  which  his  lordship  hat « 
But  arc  you,  wUtjunt  further  hearing,  inclined  td  condemn  himi  I  aM  tore 
thai  you  are  dot  Von  mH}  do  as  1  adviSE^  you  ;  yod  Will  act  ndW  as  yoO  acted 
f**riiie:ly  towahli  Lurd  Welic^le)  ;  you  will  ntirsUe  the  tame  line  df  coddiift 
wliii^  you  portued  still  more  recently  toWairds  Lord  Hastings  lit  the  ease  of 
iM  Nepaul  war,  of  which  the  first  eampairn  was  to  unsnceettfdl,  thtrt  It 
aerved  as  a  sirnal  for  the  enemies  of  his  loraship  to  commence  their  i>|ieri- 
tldDt  a|t<<i^^  "^^  character.    The  conclusion  may  net  be  the  tame  Id  Lord 

: : : LL 

(8)  .Here  It  the  eternal  circle  in  which  India  Hod.se  politicians  didve.    iliey 
cannot  come  to  a  decision  for  the  want  of  Information  ;  and  wli^n  we  c^ll  for 
.  flKtt  add  documents  to  enable  us  to  jddge,  they  ai-c  refuted.    Stidi  prdccdiHv 
cdii  mfmiii  uvtii  Idto  coutcmpt  Whh  tOt  ntkmal  mcd*  ' 
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Amherst  that  It  was  to  Lord  Hasting,  but  the  measure  of  iottioe  OUfht  to 
l>e  the  same.  It  is  on  that  very  account  that  1  assert  thatwe  are  incompctot 
to  judre  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  lordship.  I  say  we  6mpbatieaUy» 
for  with  the  documents  before  us  we  are  empowered  to  decide.  My  honour* 
able  Friend  Qom^lains  that  two  years  have  passed  away  without  the  Directors 
vouchsafing  to  five  us  any  account  of  what  has  been  gmng  on  in  India  4  and 
yet,  though  such  is  the  case,  he  has  already  made  up  his  mind  as  to  whether 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst  is  justifiable  or  not,  and  whether  be  does  or 
does  not  deserve  •impeachment.  But  supposing  that  it  should  appear  neces- 
sary to  the  Directors  to  take  some  measures,  not  with  a  view  of  recalling  Lord 
Amherst,  but  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  and  to  the  dispersion 
of  our  treasures,  then  I  would  rather  be  here'  where  I  now  am,  than  with 
you,  the  Directors,  if,  entertaining  such  opinions,  you  did  not  say  to  die  Go- 
vernment, that  some  end  must  be  put  to  the  seas  of  blood  and  to  the  mil* 
lions  of  treasure  which  were  now  iu  the  act  of  being  unnecessarily  expended 
on  the  continent  of  India.  But  perhaps  you  want  the  countenance  en  your 
constituents  before  you  make  use  of  such  language  to  the  Cabinet ;  and  if 

'  so,  we  perhaps  may  shortly  have  the  means  of  giving  you  that  countenance 
through  the  constitutional  medium  which  I  now  propose  to  you.    The  motion 

'  whiiih  I  intend  to  submit  is  this :— *<  That  there  be  laid  before  this  Court  all 
despatches  which  have  been  received  from  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
in  Bengal^  and  from  his  subordinate  authorities,  respecting  the  oommenoe- 

'  ment  and  conduct  of  the  Burmese  war,  and  the  mutiny  at  E&rrackpore,  such 

'  papers  not  being  of  a  secret  nature."    You  will  see,  from  the  terms  in  which 

'  this  resolution  is  couched,  that  I  give  to  the  Court  of  Directors  the  power  of 
withholding  such  documents  as  they,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion*  may 
think  prudent  to  withhold  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service.  It  was  upon 
such  pivpers  that  we  acted  in  the  case  of  Lord  Hastings,  and  it  is  upon  such 
papers  tnat  I  advise  you  to  act  at  present.  They  are'  papers  whidi  can  be  placed 

'  Dctore  us  without  any  great  delay  ;  and  if  the  Court  wUl  agree  to  my  sugges- 
tion, and  will  wait  for  them  as  /or  the  grounds  f<fr  ite  future  decision,  it  will 
best  consult  its  interest,  will  best  provi&  for  justicet  uul  will  most  easily  re- 
tain its  privilege  of  judging  its  own  officers  whenever  an  occasion  of  doing  to 
shall  arrive.  To  what  conclusion  those  papers  may  lead  us  it  is  imposaifale 
to  predict ;  it  may  be  satisfactory,  or  it  may  be  condemnatory,  but  at  preaeot 
it  is  unknown.  The  Burmese  war,  though  unsuccessful,  may  have  been  wile 
and  necessary  in  its  commencement.  .  Success  is  not  always  the  criterion  of 
merit.  If  parties  act  wisely  in  the  commencement  and  progress  of  a  war»  are 
they  to  be  ncld  responsible  fur  its  issue  ?    Until  wc  know  more  of  the  circum- 

.  stances  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  contest,  1  will  not  be  convinced  except 
by  seeing  your  hands  held  up  against  me,  that  you  will  condemn  your  Gover- 
nor-General unheard,  and  consign  his  character  to  everlasting  infamy.  Con- 
sideration in  all  cases  is  desirable ;  but  in  a  case  like  this,  is  of  the  most 
paramount  necessi^.  Introduced  though  the  proposition  be  by  two  gentkmea 

,  who  stand  deservedly  high  in  public  opinion.  Let  them,  however,  stand  as 
high  as  they  may,  still  their  dictum  is  not  yet  document,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore act  a  more  grave  and  dignified  part  in  postponing  our  discussion  on  this 
important  subject,  until  we  gain  such  papers  as  will  fully  qualify  us  to  enter 
upon  it."  The  hon.  Proprietor  conduaed  his  speech  by  reading  a  second  time 
the  words  of  his  amendment. 

'  Mr.  PoYNOER  rose  to  support  the  amendment,  and  had  said  a  few 
words  in  support  of  it,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Chairman,  wlm 

~  wished  to  read  both  propositions  io  the  Court. 

On  the  Chairman's  reading  Mr.  R.  Jackson's  amendment,  Mr.  Hume  sug- 
gested to  his  hon.  Friend,  tliat  the  answers  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  Uie 

'  despatches  of  the  Governor-General,  should  be  laid  upon  the  table  aloug  with 
the  despatches  themselves. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson,  in  replying  to  this  suggestion,  observed,  that  he  could 
not  agree  to  it.  He  wished  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  tiie  precedent 
which  had  been  set  io  the  Nepaul  war  in  the  case  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastinrs, 
Ou  that  occasion,  the  des|)atches  of  the  noble  Marquis  were  laid  before'  we 
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Pfoprietors,  but  not  the  aotwers  of  the  Directors.  He  a«ked  for  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  jiidgmg,hoTd  Amherst,  aud  not  the  Directors.  When  he  wanted  to 
sit  in  judijpnenton  the  Directors,  then  he  would  call  for  their  answers.  At 
Dcesent  he  reposed  confidence  iu  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  should,  there* 
tore,  aJ^  for  no  other  documents  than  such  as  were  necessary  to  enable  him. 
to  come  to  a  correct  adjudication  on  the  merits  of  Lord  Amherst. 

Mr.  PoYNDER  then  addressed  the  Court. — ''  In  rising  to  second  the  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  iust  proposed,  1  think  it  necessary  to  premise  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  so  in  the  exercise  of  my  right  as  a  Proprietor,  and 
without  concurring  euictly  in  the  opinion  of  any  speaker  who  has  yet  pre- 
ceded me.  Having  received  no  previous  intimation  that  this  question  would 
be  agitated  to  day,  I  come  to  it  unprovided  with  any  other  information  than 
that  which  1  have  been  able  to  collect  during  the  continuance  of  the  debate ; 
and  yet  even  that  scanty  stock  of  information  has  furnished  me  with  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  opposing  the  roottou  of  the  boo.  Proprietor  opposite,  'and 
with  your  permission,  I  will  briefly  state  those  reasons  to  the  Court.  By  ac- 
ceding to  a  motion  of  this  sort,  we  call  before  the  public  an  individual  of 
high  rank  without  any  other  grounds  for  doing  so  than  two  speeches,  which, 
hcnvever  eloquent  and  ingenious  they  may  be,  are  uttefly  devoid  of  any  thing 
like  proof.  With  all  ddTerence  to  the  Gentlemen  who  have  uttered  those 
speeches,  1  must  say  that  they  are  the  lightest  which  1  have  ever  heard  since 
I  attended  in  this  place.  No  ground  of  sufficient  consequence  has  been 
stated  in  them  for  putting  any  individual  on  bis  solemn  trial.  The  motion, 
to  which  they  demand  vour  assent,  is  not  for  inquiry  into  charges  which  they 
present  to  ^our  consideration,  but  for  condemnation  without  inquiry  ujkin 
charges  which  they  refrain  from  embodying  into  substance ;'  for  what  else 
is  it  that  they  mean  when  they  press  you  to  recal  Lord  Amherst  from  his 
high  and  important  situation  witnout  any  proof,  or  even  allegation  of  proof, 
that  he  has  misconducted  himself  in  it  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen 
commenced  his  speech  bv  telling  you,  that  since  this  outcry  has  been  raised 
against  Lord  Amherst,  he  has  never  heard  one  solitary  voice  raised  in  his 
favour ;  and  be  has  inferred  from  that  circumstance,  that  the  incapacity  of 
his  Luitlship  is  so  notorious  that  it  is  impossible  to  den^  it  Instead  of  being 
overwhelmed  with  obloquy  and  abuse,  his  Lordship  might  have  been  assailed 
wiih  eulogy  and  panegyric  from  every  quarter.  Would  the  hon.  Proprietor 
in  that  case  have  inferred  that  Lord  Amherst's  qualifications  for  his  high 
situation  were  so  self-evident  that  no  man  had  the  audacity  to  dispute  them, 
or  would  he  not  ratber  have  said  that  the  universality  of  his  praises  aro^e 
from  a  paltry  attempt  to  bolster  up  by  unworthy  means  a  reputation  whi<5h 
WM  unable  to  stand  of  itself?  Let  not  the  boo.  Proprietor  deceive  either 
himself  or  others  by  supposing,  that  because  the  friends  of  Lord  Amherst 
have  not  been  loud  and  vehement  in  his  defence,  they  have,  therefore,  no 
difence  to  offer  for  him.  There  are  men,  who  are  content  to  hear  their  mea- 
toret  canvassed  without  taking  the  trouble  of  defending  them  against  inter- 
eKed  cavillers,  and  who  will  not  condescend,  to  enter,  in  repl^  to  auonymoCis 
cballeDges,  into  the  arena  of  public  newspaper  debate.  There  is  an  old  French 
proverb,  which  explains  the  reason  on  which  their  determination  is  founded. 
*<  Qui  s'ejreuse  s*ateuu,**  1  venture  to  remind  the  hon.  Proprietor  of  it,  in 
order  that  he^mav  see  that  the  inference  he  has  drawn  from  Lord  Amherst's 
silence  is  not  entitled  to  that  weight  which  he  seems  anxious  to  give  to  it. 
With  regard  to  the  war  now  waging  in  India,  I  will  candidly  confess  that  it 
is  a  question  which  I  do  not  understand,  and  with  which  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  meddle.  It  appears,  however,  to  me,  that  the  hon.  Proprietor  is  calling 
upon  us  to  come  to  an  important  decision  upon  the  merits  of  that  war,  at  a 
moment  when  it  is  still  unfinished,  when  its  operations  are  still  in  progress, 
and  when  we  have  no  Intcllieence  from  the  seat  of  hostilities  on  which  we  can 
saliely  rely.  (Hear,  from  Mr,  HumeJ)  Is  such  a  proceeding  either  fair  or 
candid  ?  Suppose  that  any  enemy  of  Lord  Wellin^n,  and  I  by  no  means 
reckon  the  bun.  Proprietor  as  one  of  them,  had  dunngan  early  period  of  his 
"^Loidship's  campaigns,  when  the. prospect  was  not  at  all  promising,  and  when 
his  great  plans  wehe  only  half  accomplished  \  suppose  any  enemy  of  tint 
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gfcM  ctp^iii  ^hivutd  have  attempted^  uqdersuch  circumstanc^f ,  po  have.drav^ 
ibe  Hoii^c  of  t:a[i)marift  to  iutH  a  conclusion  as  that  to  MrBich  the  l|on.  Pro- 
prietor  udw  wishes  to  draw  m  ?  Experience  by  this  time  would  have  demoe- 
^trated  that  nothiii|f  could  hi;  more  unjust  or  unwise  than  such  a  copclaston. 
Ap^ily  t\ih  argument  to  the  present  case,  and  surely  you  will  sef  fhat  yon 
btve  ^ood  gmuftd^^  fur  FitoppiuE  in  the  career  in  which  the  hon.  Proprietor 
proposes  that  you  should  run.  >V>  hav^  heard  much  in  the  course  of  nie  de- 
claim af  the  uatymt  boiiti4iirief  of  Judia.  Before  this  war  existed  there  were 
Diher  natural  bouudaricst  to  our  do  minions  ;  there  were  mountains,  and^uts 
aud  jan^IeK  In  iitbcr  directicpus,  tkwi  yet  we  surmounted  them  all,  and  have 
coticjut^ri-xl  ivitb  our  nroi^  reg;lons  over  which  it  would  have  been  once  thought 
iii^atilty  til  have  iiaid  that  we  §hoiild  ever  traverse.  I  (fo  not  entertain  any 
dtitibt  but  that  we  shnEI  da  much  mor^  than  we  have^hitherto  dune,  especially 
when  I  can^irii;r  thut  uut  troops  are  under  the  command  of  such  frallatft 
olTiciTs  a*  the  bu»*  Proprietor  Remits  ours  to  be  at  the  present  crisis.  (Hear, 
ki:ai\)  With  respect  to  the  private  communications  which  the  hon.  Pro- 
prietor htLi  read  to  ui^i  and  on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress,-  1  cannot  deny 
that,  ft^  far  a$  be  is  iiidividiially  coiicemed,  he  has  a  ri^ht  to  depend  on  thte 
accuracy  of  his  corr^]ioudeDt«,  bue  1  tliink  that  I  may  say,  witnput  fear  of 
contratllctioni  Ihat  it  is  cvideutf  from  their  lang^ua^' ana  tenor,  that  they 
could  only  licive  conifs  from  siKiie  tierson  who  had  views  inimical  either  to 
Lord  Aniber^t  lif  the  mcmfii^r^  of  I tis  Government.-    For  instance,  take  the 

'comp[iri»ot4  o\'  Lord  Amher^fi^  only  showin|^  himself  to  the  public  at  feux-de- 
JQies  to  the  old  ifonmtip  wht*  never  comes  out  of  her  bouse  in  ^tbaromei€r 
epLCept  in  fine  weather  \  is  that  a  comparison  fit  fur  a  rrave  account,  which 
j^  lejidereJ  to  this  Court  us  e vide  ace  in  a  case  of  this  important  descrip- 
tion ?  As  U3  the  question  of  the  merits  of  Lord  Hasting,  upon  which 
icveraj  I'roprietor*!   have  dek-itcd  so  fully,  1  shall  only  remark,  that  they 

'  are  n^>t  now  befure  the  Court,  anij  that  I  therefore  decline  to  enter  upon 
them.  The  !iubject  of  our  presettt  discussion  is  tbe  propriety  and  ne- 
ce«!^ity  of  recalling    Lord  Aiuher«it,  and  we   sh^ll   do  wisely  if  we  coa- 

.  Bue  DurM:Ke^  to  iu    f  nuw  came  to  the  speech  of  the  honourable  Proprietor 

,  who  seconded  tlic  motiou  made  by  the  honourable  Member  ^or  Aberdeen  ; 
aud  here  I  mu&t  obi^irrve,  that  thou^  it  is  hot  deficient  in  that  fervour  of 
eloqocni^e  whiih  aUYays  di^lin^ulshes  the  honourable  proprietor  who  inade 
it ,  I  cannot  Jind  in  i[  ii  single  fact  to  support  the  serious  conduskm  to  wfalcfi 

^  he  ^Ibhes  to  brifi^  us,    ttideed,  the  honourable  proprietor  confessed  that  be 

;  did  nut  &o  much  d'^i  it  upon  facts  which  had  come  within  his  own  knowled^, 
a«  upon  the  g:i'nernl  notoriety  of  the  want  of  confidence  in  Lord  Amher^'s 

.  measures  now  iirevailStir  i»  Tmlia,  In  feply  to  such  an  ar^ment,  if  argu- 
ment that  can  oe  r^lLcitf  which  ar^ment  is  none,  1  be|f  leave  to  say,  that  \( 
nir-n  iijc  to  I  jo  cofHlrmned  i»ot  np*jn  fdcts  produced  against  them,  but  upon 

*  peheral  notonety,  1  kuotv  m}t  the  man  who  can  be  considered  safe.  Even  I, 
]  humble  a«  1  am,  may  be  thus  destroyed,  much  ipore  an  individual  of  hi|^ 
'  rank,  who,  in  proportion  to  his  rank,  becomes  an  easier  butt  for  the  arrows  of 
'  envy  aud  malice.    You  have  been  told,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 

*  you  are  bound  to  throw  your  broad  shield  over  your  fellow-countrymen  who 
'  are  now-  in  India.  Tdo  not  deny  it;  but  I  tell  vou  tjiat  you  are  also  bound  to 

*  thnow  the  shield  of  b'onour,  justice,  and  integrity  over  Lord  Amherst,  and  tb 
iirotect  him  in  hU  absence  from  such  attacks  as  are  now  made  upon  h|m. 

'  IJpoii  these  ^f ontid^,  and  various  others,  into  which  1  refrain  from  entering, 

I  feel  n^)  s-etf  ju^tiAed  in  opposing  the  oririnal  motion,  and  in  suppoiting^  the 

attend  men  I  which  has   bieeu  subsequently  moved  by  the  hon.  and  leiurued 

PropncttJr  below  me. 

0ii .  G I  Lc  M  n  J  »T.— I  have  but  afc w  words  to  offer  to  the  Court  upon  this  occa- 

'  fsioii,  nor  shuidd  1  mtrude  at  all  upon  its  patience,  did  it  not  appear  to  me  that 
the  tw  o  last  speakers  have  iuisuudlerstood  the  object  of  the  move^  and  second- 
er of  the  orifiual  resolution.  Those  honourable  Centlemen  did  not  produce 
to  the  Court  their  private  correspondence  as  conclusive  evidence.  What  ttiey 
f^aid  to  thi^  Court  ol  Directors  was' this  :—<<  If  you  can  say  that  these  docti- 

'  gleets  iir«  M^^^  mi  tbat  }^qu  are  s»ti3fi«<l  wftb  (^e  fultuini«tr«tioo  of  IfOnt 
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i«i]ftrH»«f  wid  nf^  pftM  Miv  remarks  any  further  at  pr«s^i)ti.  but  ifypu 
OftoiMitti^  lbi8»  tite  iDfonDftOon  ivf$  offer  to  (l^e  Proprietocs  ouffht  to  induce 
tboD  to  poBfider  whether  IL^rd  Amherst  ou^ht  pot  to  be  recalled."  With  re- 
fvd  tQ  the  4(HUipieot«,  pn  wbich  a  motiou  like  the  present  caq  be  founded 
Willi  pejf Qpt  prppriotyi  I  will  merely  say  this,  that  if  the  Directors  will  not  of 
tlit«Mrly^  pcp^HPO  t^cb  docupients,  ^he  Proprietors  must  Judge  of  the  cou- 
iw^  of  their  ier?^o|s  if)  India  from  such  spurces  of  information  as  they  pos- 
leaaiii  commQIi  Wh  ^p  public,  if  th^y  are  wrop^  in  the  conclusions,  which 
they  deducf  fa^m  §ucb  purees,  you,  the  Directors,  have  documents  to  con- 
tince  Ihem  that  Uiey  i^«  fo,  and  are  boupd,  in  my  opinion,  to  produce  them 
§or  their  siilisj^ion.  0ut  at  pr^^ent  you  abstain  from  doing  tnis  :  3'ou  ^ay, 
or  rather  you  let  i\b  say  for  you,  that  you  ^r^  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
your  ^alrs  iu  India,  but  decline  to  give  us  any  reason  by  which  we  can  be 
enabled  tq  de^rmiue  pf  the  correctness  pf  your  views. 

.  Sift  C.  FefiBBS. — I  have  so  fplly  expressed  my  ppinions  op  former  occasiods 
upon  Ihe  necessity  of  recalling  Lpryl  Amherst  from  India,  that  I  deem  it  al- 
■lost  auMrfluoiis  to  repeat  tl^em  now.  i  have  looked  with  anxiety  to  every 
arrival  from  that  country,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  something  which  hiight 
If  qd  to  altjer  the  opiiiiqpf  1  have  fprmerly  ecpres^ed ;  but  as  I  tiSive  discovered 
aothioff  qf  that  nature,  I  ^m  bound  to  say  that  I  stiu  maintain  the  same  opi« 
innne  nnaltenu)  apd  unimpaired.  Before  I  proceed  to  other  parts  of  this  im- 
aoftanl  qnefttipn*  I  fnust  observe  that  1  do  not  think  that  my  honourable  and 
learned  friend  has  gone  far  enough  in  his  amendment#  even  for  the  object 
which  he  bimtf^lf  pro£esse»  tu  have  in  view.  Tiiis  it  not  the  first  time  that 
the  udminifclrsitiofi  of  Liord  Amhcr&t  has  been  called  ii)  question  in  this  place. 
I  bavf>  ^^(ended  many  Courts  at  Proprietors  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  I  do  not  |!epol)^ct  oni^i  in  which  reflections  have  not  been  thrown 
iMft  ^po^  that  pobl^man's  incapacity,  reflections,  which  have  been  excited  by 
facta  oomJPimigatefl  by  petspns  in  India ^  ^h^ne  te^iimony  in  j^asl^faciory  ta 
4hoee  fvho  kpow  tl^fOf,  uid  wt^ose  inforinatiun,  ir  tht;  s<jurpeFk  uf  it  miglu  be 
meiitiofied,  wpuld  qirry  conviction  even  tu  the  Dire cU^r^^  if,  indeed,  it  has 
jmH  atneady  done  tQ.  I  ^y  if  it  has  not  already  douc  si>  ^— -fiiir  a  import  rvAchi'd 
m  in  Sirptla^  tba(  the  Directory  have  detcfm^ued  tu  recall  Lord  An^her^t. 
Vffx  W\f9  Jl  raport  fig  that  effect  reached  uie  in  ^i^oilundi  uEid  reached  me  uputi 
what  I  consider  good  authority.'  (f/efrr,  hear.)  I  a?,k  jnu,  tlx^rcrare,  wJie' 
Iber  it  U  ^ot^M,  atleas(,  whether  it  hu^  iiot^  b^en  lu  your  iM>Deeiu}#1at]on  tu 
.reimHre  Litd  Ani)ier#t  i  (Hear.)  Has  not  tbe  quf^iUuii  hiavu  agitarcd  by  tli« 
JJmirt  of  Directofy','  or  if  not  by  them,  by  the  Uoard  of  Coutrul  ^  Ha^  nu^ 
^pmgUl^  nobleqia9  heen  named  for  the  hi|:h  ^kuiitii/n  of  Cuvertiur-Ceue ral  ? 
'(i^tar.)  I  ^0  not  expect  that  I  shall  havt.-  Umt  {|u«&tJQti  an^weri'd.  (J  laugit.) 
Bpt  TO|y  ta|f ^ca  wU!  speak  for  you  as  in  til  ii>  y^^u^  wtirds.  t f  my  t|uestiou  be 
fHot  neiued^  |t  it  easented  to ;  tor  if  you  iviU  ikut  ssuy  that  be  has  uoi  Wen  priT- 
fqMdieverybodywiUbelieye  that  bis  C>ruic  III e  Duke  ut  Buckiiigh^m  has 
bf»eD  pr«i)0#ed  to  you  1^  the  poverupr-tieneral  for  ludla.^  {Htm%  hntr.]  I. 
'for  ofiei  ^ould  be  happy  to  see  any  change  eU'ectcd  Iu  the  lidmMM^iratioa  of 
India,  bepanse,  in  my  opinion,  founded  ai  it  i^  upon  ijifonuutiun  ]t4!rri^ctly  &a- 
tiafM^P^  to  me,  it  must  be  for  the  betUTj  since  it  i^  ijiijM^^^iblc  duit  it  am 
be  tw  the  wors^.  {J  iaugh.)  With  these  sentiments  iniprt'ssed  upon  my 
imd.l  fNB  prepared  to  oo  now  iha(  which  1  suggested  many  months  a^o  in 
.9iyi>Iace  in  Parliampt,  when  I  took  the  liberty  of  advising  the  miurster, 
faiH^ad  of  congratqlatmg  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  successful  opera- 
•tiMt  of  the  Burmese  war,  to  iufimate  his  determination  to  put  a  stop  to  it^ 
viUHl  to  ieiiH>ye  Lord  Amherst  fr«>m  the  government  of  India.  *  My  senti* 
ments,  therefore,  u|>on  this  question,  are  not  new.  They  arc  not  taken  i>n 
ftDrdAjr  (ior  t)ie  first  time^  they  are  of  long  continuance ;  and  every  event  that 
hpa  riii:cotiy  happened  in  that  country  has  convinced  me  that )  was  not 
.  nam  in  f^p90»i»E  that  pur  empire  in  India  is  at  stake ;  that  every  delay  in 
recaUing  Lora  Amnerst  is  pregnant  with  dai^er,  and  that  the  onl  v  mode  qf 
Jietacyiair  QBT  ftffw?  i9i)>§t  on  which  no  difl^rence  of  opinion  exists  out  of 
-dRpv^f  iMMly.  to  M)ipH  ibe  Marquis  of  Hastings— all  of  who6e  conduct  1 
-Ciiuiol  Djr  |E«  b)r«»pprove^tQ  nifufu  ty  tt^efQY^nmenit  of  lu^ia  which  U% 
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formerly  held  intb  so  much  hoDoar  to  himself  and  advantas[e  to  those  whom 
he  governed.  (9)  Compare  the  condition  of  India  at  the  present  moment  with . 
the  condition  of  Indians  he  left  it.  Then  the  noonday  sun  of  prosperity  was 
shining^  upon  it;  now  a  cloud  eclipses  its  brightness,  and  shades  aud  diurk- 
ness  are  novering  around  it.  {Hear,)  Having  said  thus  much  on  this  part 
of  the  question,  not  altering  from  the  conviction  which  I  have  long  enter- 
tained, that  their  exists  a  necessity,  which  will  become  every  day  more  and 
more  apparent,  for  removing  Lord  Amherst,  I  am  still  ready  to  confess  that 
I  am  nut  prepared  to  shut  out  any  defensive  papers  which  either  he  or  his 
friends  may  be  desirous  of  offering  on  his  behalr.  I  say  that  if  the  Court  of 
Directors  will  lay  before  us  the  papers  for  which  my  honourable  and  learned 
friend  calls,  we  are  bound  to  wait  till  they  are  placed  before  us  ;  and  if  they 
will  tell  us  that  in  their  opinion  those  papers,  when  examined,  will  remove 
the  unfavourable  impressions  which-  we  entertain  against  Lord  Amherst,  then 
I,  for  one,  will  support  the  amendment.  But,  1  ask,  if  that  be  the  case,  on 
what  grounds  has  a  new  Governor-General  been  proposed  ?  I  challenge  you. 
Sir,  or  any  of  the  twenty-four  Directors  by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  to 
deny  .......  ^    , 

Ine  Chairman.— In  reply  to  the  challenge,  which  the  hon.  Baronet  is. 
making,  I  can  assure  him  aud  the  Court,  that  neither  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, nor  any  other  nobleman,  has  ever  been  mentioned,  or  proposed  to  me 
or  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  as  the  future  Governor- 
General  of  India. — {Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

Sir  C.  Forbes. — I  pledge  my  word  and  honour  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Ihave  heard,  on  what  I  consider  good  authority,  that  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
bam  has  been  proposed  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  Governor-General.  1  ne 
proposition  may  not,  perhaps,  have  been  made  officially. 

The  Chairman.— If  the  hon.  Baronet  will  tell  me  what  he  means  by  ^e 
word  oMciaUjf,  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  belter  able  to  form  an  answer  wliich  will 
give  him  satisfaction.  [A  pause.]  I  now  tell  the  hon.  Bart,  that  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  was  never  proposed  to  me,  either  in  my  private  or  public 
oapacitv,  verbally  or  by  letter,  in  a  room  or  out  of  a  room,  officially,  or  non- 
officially,  as  Governor-General  for  India.^  I  think.  Sir,  that  you  are  bound  to 
accept  this  explanation  as  satisfactory — for  it  is  made  without  the  slightest 
qualification, — (Hear.) 

:  Sir  C.  FoRBESt — I  admit  the  explanation  to  be  satisfactory.  But  though 
the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  we  shall  see  before  long  whether  it  will  not  be  men- 
tioned. I  assert,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  such  a  measure  was  in 
agitation— and  if  it  did  not  reach  the  Court  of  Directors,  I  am  at  the  same 
time  both  sorry  and  glad  of  it ; — sorry  that  Lord  Amherst  is  not  to  be  re- 
moved, and  glad  that  the  Duke  of  Bua^ingham  is  not  be  his  successor!  In 
saying  this,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
character  of  that  illustrious  nobleman :  but  I  do  not  thiiik  him  a  fit  man 
from  his  habits  and  his  education,  for  the  Government  of  India.  1  shall  not 
trouble  the  Court  with  any  further  observations  at  present,  but  shall  hold 
myself  at  Liberty  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  or  lor  the  original  question,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  which  I  receive  from  the  Cbairman.  I  trust, 
however,  that  we  shall  not  agaiii  be  told  that  we  must  wait  till  further  advices 
are  received  from  India.  We  have  already  been  waiting  for  them  for  two 
years  ^  aud  we  may  wait  for  them  for  two  more,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
put  off  by  such  excuses,  since  it  is  c|uite  evident  that  Lord  Amherst  will  nut 
be  anxious  to  send  us  any  information,  when  he  knows  that  the  object  of 
out  asking  for  it  is  to  procure  means  whereby  to  obtain  bis  recall. 

Mr.  Randlb  Jackson,  if  we  heard  him  correctly,  stated  that  he  did  not 
want  any  fresh  information  from  India.  That  which  had  already  arrived, 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  Court  to  come  to  a^ 
adjudication  on  Lord  Amherst's  merits. 

.  (9)  Thoofl:h  I  must  5ay  (he  added)  that  the  more  1  hsiXt  learnt  6f  his  adjhliiltf- 
tration  the  higher  be  baa  risen  in  uiy  esteem.  -    * 
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A  PROPsmroRy  Whose  name  we  could  tiot  learn,  wUbed  to  pot  a  quotation 
lotheCliairman,  in  order  that  there  mi^ht  he  no  doubt  at  to  the  nature  of  the 
papers  mentioued  in  the  amendment.  What  despatches  were  meant  by  the 
words  of  the  amendment?  Those  words  were,  all  de&patches  from  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  India,  respecting  the  commencement  and  conduct  of  the 
fiarraese  war,  which  were  not  of  a  secret  nature.  Did  this  mean  all  such 
despatches  as  were  not  in  the  secret  department,  or  all  such  despatches  as 
the  Directors  tbourht  ought  not  to  be  published  ?  As  the  matter  was  doubt- 
ful, he  would  be  obliged  to  the  learned  mover  of  the  amendment  to  say  what 
be  meant  by  it.    It  might  save  much  future  trouble  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  Randle  Jackson. — I  said  noting  about  papers  in  the  secret  depart- 
ment ;  I  spoke  about  such  papers  as  were  not  of  a  secret  nature.  Many  of 
the  papers  in  the  secret  department  are  not  of  a  secret  nature,  aod  many  papers 
of  a  secret  nature  are  not  in  the  secret  department.  It  is  evident,  that  iu  the 
lapse  of  time  manv  papers,  which  on  their  arrival  belonged  to  the  secret  de- 
partment, might  De  communicated  to  the  world  without  any  injury  to  the 
public  service.  If  there  he  any  such  papers,  relating  to  the  Burmese  war,  in 
the  secret  deparment,  I  embrace  them  in  my  amendment ;  but,  I  am  sure 
that  no  man  will  expect  that  I  should  call  upon  the  Directors  to  publish  that, 
which,  if  not  kept  secret,  would  prove  detrimental  to  our  interests  in  India. 
I  have  such  confidence  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  I  leave  it  to  them  to 
decide  what  papers  they  will  lay  before  us,  and  what  papersthey  will  uot.  It 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  high  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  sit  behind 
tiie  bar,  to  suppose  that  they  would  take  advantage  of  an  equivoque  to  with- 
draw from  the  consideration  of  the  Proprietors,  any  papers  which  ought  to  be, 
and  could  be  submitted  to  them  without  any  injury  to  the  publi<;  service. 

The  CHAiRMANy-^I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  words* to  'the  Court  upon  this 
question,  before  it  goes  to  a  vote.  I  must,  however,  ask  a  question  of  the 
hon«  Proprietor,  who  seconded  'the  original  resolution,  before  I  pnx^ed  any 
Auther.  Did  I  understand  you  rightlv,  Sir,  [addressing  Mr.  D.  KlnnairdJ 
wiien  I  onderstood  you  to  say,  that  the  Marauis  of  Hastings  had  achieved  more 
for  us  than  our  most  successfnl  General,  notwithstanding  the  notorious 
waat  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Directors  at  home,  and  of  his  coadjutors 
akaDadto  India. 

Mr.  p.  KiNNAiKD  intimated  that  the  Chairroin  had  understood  him  rightly. 

ThaCHAiaMAN.— Then,  Sir,  sitting  in  the  place  in  which  I  do,  I  cannot 
alloar  such  an  assertion  to  go  to  the  i»orld.  uncontradicted.  I  state  that  Lord 
Haetii^  never  was  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  I 
stale  that  he  alwavs  had  their  support  and  their  confidence  till  lately.  Nor 
do  1  mesm  to  sa^  that  he  has  now  lost  it,  though  it  may  have  been  endangered 
recaotly  by  the  indiscretion  of  some  of  his  friends.  It  would  be  injustice  to 
an  parties,  to  let  it  go  forth  to  the  world,  that  the  Marquis  of  Hattings  had 
not,  whilst  in  India,  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
It  would  be  acting  uufoirly  to  myself,  to  let  such  an  assertion  be  made  un- 
contradicted in  my  presence,  espcpally  as  in  the  year  1820,  when  1  formeriy 
flilcd  this  chair*  1  and  my  bon.  friepd  near  me,  were  the  humble  instruments 
who  recoounended  to  this  Court  the  ]>ropriety  of  settling  60,C001.  upon  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  We  succeeded  in  carrymg  that  grant,  and  if  that  was 
not  support  and  confidence,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is.  This  is  the  first 
tinsa  i  ever  opened  my  lips  on  this  point,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  also  be  the 
last.  With  respect  to  the  original  question  now  before  the  Court,  1  have 
sincerely  to  lament,  that  it  has  been  brought  forward  at  all.  It  has  been 
treated,  asl  think,  with  a  degree  of  levity  which  ilLbefits  its  import  aiica ;  and  has 
been  avowedly  founded  on  the  private  communications  of  persons  iu  India,  to 
which,  as  I  know  the  spirit  which  sometimes  pervades  Indian  society,  from 
kavtng  been  myself  in  India,  1  do  not  give  the  same  implicit  confidence  that 
others  do.  I  am  not  much  of  an  orator,  but  this  1  will  say,  with  the  most 
perfect  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  as  you 
are  now  recommended  to  adopt,  never  can  support  your  Government 
in  I<idia.  It'  is  unfair  and  illiberal  to  tiy  so  distinguished,  an  officer 
as  your  Governor-General  on  the   private  letters  of  interested|  and|  per- 

OrieiUal  Hcraid,  Foi.  8.  P 
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iMpt,  4iitrp«inlt4  liiiUndiitlt.  WkUil  li*  to  in  lodte,  yom  vt^  to 
fUFPort  him*  m»d  tlNmM  Itave  the  saperinteodfiice  of  bU  coadaet  U  lh« 
Court  of  Diredon.  You  o^h%  cither  to  have  coaidcnto  ia  tbo  nm^ 
bert  of  ihftt  Courts  or  remove  such  of  thorn  m  you  thiali  hw  lorftitoi  It* 
Teii  me  that  1  have  nut  vow  coofiJenco.  and  tboHf h  J  bava  ianrad  yoa  naw 
iva*aiid-thirU  years  to  the  best  of  my  abUitift^  1  will  instantly  raeifv  tli# 
power  with  wbitb  you  have  eatrusted  mt.  Von  ought  not  to  complain  that* 
this  war  has  not  been  brau^t  to  the  speady  oonclusioa  which  yoo  bava  antit 
f ipaled.  Most  of  your  ware  in  India,  tbouffb  they  have  termiaatad  flariauslyi 
have  commenced  unsuocassfuUy,  and  that  this  war  has  been  attaadedt^n  itt 
ootfet,  with  unfofieseea  obstacles,  ouf  ht  not  to  surprisa  any  of  youi  who  recol- 
lect that  it  is  a  naw,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expressWt  a/er«ir»  wtr  to  ladUu 
I  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  fur  the  motioB  of  tha 
bon.  Member  fur  Aberdeen  { and  1  most  smti  that  thoofb  I  raeaive.  as  I  aaa 
bound  to  do,  all  motions  with  yespect  which  come  from  the  Court  at  Propria* 
torsr  I  i^m  most  unfeignadly  sorry  that  this  motion  has  been  made  at  all« 
With  regard  to  tha  amendoscntt  1  cannot  help  agreeing  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Proprietor  who  proposed  it,  that  the  Court  ougbthiot  to  Judge  wilhanl 
feeing  the  papers  for  which  he  calls.  But  then  1  bara  to  inform  yon  tbattbaea 

Kpan  ara  aotat  present  within  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Directors  tograati 
Ad  two  or  three  others  appointed  l;^  the  legislature  are  acquainted  wnh  tb^ 
tihole  of  their  contenU }  but  thcy^are  not  within  the  reach  of  tha  Diraetota  a% 
large.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  for  the  reasons  which  1  liava.stalad# 
J  would  humbly  recommend  that  both  the  original  resolution  and  tha  amaad» 
meat  should  be  withdrawn  by  tbe  hon.  Prc^iiieton  who  reepectiTaly  prepaeed 
them. 

^  Mr.  Hums  replied.  Tbe  defonca  which  tha  Chairman  bad  veluntaared  lor 
lard  Ambent  %ras  moft  puerile  and  lojidioiotts.  Tha  Burmese  war,  ferseethi 
5(fas  net  to  be  deemed  a  dangerous  war,  because  it  was  now  and  Anf^  ta 
Jodia.  If  this  stataasant  of  their  Cbairmaa  waa  cwrreot,  it  cantamcd  a  eatt4 
damnation  of  Lord  Amherst  more  severe  than  any  which  ha  bad  vanturad  t# 
•spress,  and  formed  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  sboedd  distrust  Load  AmlKrati 
•ioea  il  was  a  confaeuoi^  that  ha  bad  seat  hit  forces  into  ^eaimtry  of  wUali 
be  knew  nothing,  without  even  making  a  communicatiou,  on  tbaprafrlatf  al 
doing  so,  to  the  COmmlmder-in-Ckiaf.  He  wonld  macl^  ratiiar  found  bit 
pfoceiscttngs  sKainst Lord  Amheritttpon public  docmsaats  than  iqpan  pii«iita 

information  f  but  in  tba  absencaof  public  documeaU,  ba  wasabUgad  to  f 

to  privata  iafbroMUaon.  He  pointed  out  the  inconsistent  •$  Mr.  Ri 
^aekion's  prasent  with  hia  former  conduct,  and  obeenrad  thai  bis  ' 
Jriend  bad  oonciirred  in  sending  oot  tha  Marquis  of  ComwaUis  to  i 
aiaiquis  of  Weilesley,  without  waiting  for  tbe  arrival  of  the  very  i 
documents  which  bis  now  so  damorouiily  called  for*  Xf  any  asci 
^ven  him  that  Lord  Amherst  had  tbe  coN/edlractqfMf  Quirt  e/ JMrwifars,  tia 
:would  withdraw  his  motion ;  but  -without  a  pledge  was  given  from  bebiad  tha 
bar,  that  the  correspondence  between  the  authorities  In  India  and  Bngtwid 
Abonld  speedily  be  submitted  to  the  Praetors,  ba  mast  allow  it4a  atamk 
(lf«ir.) 

The  original  motion  wa«  then  put  from  tha  Chair,  whan  tiAf  eight  baaJM 
.-ware  held  up  in  support  of  it.    It  was  acoordincly  negatived. 

The  Chairman  wat  then  pioceeding  to  put  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Bidia 
Jackson,  when 

.  Sir  C  Fob  a«a  remarked  that  none  of  tbe  candidates  Ibf  tba  IMraaiOfalilf 
•bad  voted  on  the  last  motioa. 

A  GsNTLBMAN,  whosa  name  wa  did  not  knowy  imoMdlataly  aMwendy  ^  I 
.voted." 

Sir  C.  Foaasa^— After  what  has  fsllen  from  the  boo.  CbahrnMa^  t  anuaiii 
presume  to  duubt  any  further  the  iocorractaesa  of  the  report  trhicb  I  leg^ 
tiened  about  tbe  Duke  of  Backingham.  Bat  may  1  be  permitted  to  aaH, 
whethor  the  Directora  have  not  one  and  all  been  eanvaseed,  by  tha  frklKli  aC 
tbf  Bttkit  of  Backinghamj  an  bis  behalf  ^ 
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^'"^^  C^kittunn.^l  bftv«  hot  the  least  hetthilidtt  in  mink  thlit  /  bave  not 
hteii  vttUYik^AQii  hyikny  person  ou  li^haU  ttf  the  Duke  of  Buckin^barti. 

Ancytb^r  niHBCTOR  i^pUed  that  he  hnel  imt;  and  a  reply  was  on  tbe  lips  of 
t»f>  or  tbrer  more  lentlemen  heliitul  the  Bar,  Wben  il  Wat  stoj^d  by 

The  CiiAtftMJi^,  whii  nb*ierv(*d  lh«t,  iis  lu*  Had  answe^ed  for  their  executive, 
il  Wtt^  titmeetf^^ary  Rnr  any  oue  vKl*  u>  niis^tfcf ;  besides,  it  was  highly  incon- 
tbieiit  vkith  thedfgnity  of  the  JJir^ct^jr^,  that  they  should  be  thus  personally 
fatecbised  by  any  private  Proprietof. 

Cotonel  Artel. — ^1 1>eg  to  aildfes"*  pi  fev*  ^rords  to  the  Cotirt,  in  explanation 
of  the  rnL^onfi  why  1  think  thr  pTixliK^tHHi  of  tbe  papers  called  -for  by  this 
ameailmctit  U  hiexpf  ilicnt,  1  huld  that  the  Court  of  IHrectors  is  the  compe- 
trnl  authority  icj  dt-nilc  what  pnpcrs  ou^Ut  aud  what  papers  ou^bt  not  to  be^ 
stihnutied  to  the  Court  orPropriiBttm.  Aiiy  demand  of  that  Court  I  am  bound, 
of  course,  to  fteeive  and  respert ;  hiit  hi- fore  I  obey  it,  I  must  be'  convinced 
df  their  right  t&  mt\ke^  and  of  the  cx|i(*iik*iicy  to  jHint  it.  As  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  f  rautio^thc  papers  tiow  nikvd  fur,  1  repeat  that  I  caniiot  discover  it ; 
none  hn^  been  stated  e^eu  by  the  other  side  5  and  theref^ire,  for  that  reason 
olciciei  1  iiUoiild  ohjett  tE>  the  utneiithiient.  As  to  tbe  ri^bt  of  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  to  make  the  i^rant,  1  tf\n\  ihfif  even  if  they  possess,  <bey 'Will  not, 
pr<?i»s  it,  but  wlllbavi'  lonfideiue  *5iintdpti;  in  usto  believe  that  we  will  do  our 
duty,  without  the  iiisti^atioti  uf  !h(Tic  p^putlemen  wbA  ankttlc  themselves  by^ 
perpetually  calUug  tipoti  us  to  do  that  ivhicb  we  are  willing  t6  do  without^ 
ibeiiK 

Mr.  HuMB. — I  cannot  alloyr  this  amendment  to  ^o  to  the  vote  without  say-' 
ib;  tliM  I  lb</ bttve  heaf8  tbe  report  to  Which  my  bon^  Friend  on  tbe  other  side. 
of  tbe  C4>urt  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  has  alluded.  I  heard  that  a  successor  to  Lord 
Amberstwat  to  be  app(>it)ted»  and  that  the  only  reason'  why  the  appointment 
bid  n6t  been  publicly  announced  was,  that  the  members  of  Qovernment  cnnld 
not  Mgree  among^  themselves  on  whom  that  apj^iutment  should  fall.  With 
re^iS  to  this  amendment,  I  see  clearly  that,  if  il  be  negatived,  tbe  question 
of  further  information  is  hopeless,  and  India  must  recaive  orolection  from 
some  other  quaftiir  thati  firomtldi  Court.  .  ^       » 

Tbe  amendment  was  titen  pat  from  tbe  Cbair.  Op\y  six  bands  were  held 
up  in  its  favour.    It  was' consequently  negatived. 

A  conversation  then  took-  place  as  to  the  adjournment  Qf  the  Cpurt. .  It  vas 
■liiliMkhiafy  agi«M  that  ii  should  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  lUftMiE  JAC%s6n  gave  uottee,  tbat  ff  jiome  measures  wei^  ttot  tdkttf 
by  high  authority,  in  the  course  of  the  neat  Session  of  Parliament,  to  put  an 
end  lo  the  sacrifice  of  suttee,  or  tbe  assassination  of  widows  hr  India  by 
fire,  be  should  certainly  make  some  proposition  in  that  Court  regarding  it. 

S{f  John  DoVle  saiu,  that  he  must  postpone  to  a  futuifeday  tbe  notice  ol 
rootiaa,  which  be  had  given  respecting  the  Oude  Papers,  in  couscqUeiica.  of 
the  illness  of  a  Director  who  was  perSouall?  concerned  in  them<  ^ 

On  the  iDotiou  of  Mr.  R.  Jackson,  tbe  Court  was  adjourned  to  tbe  18tb  of 
January.  .  .        t 

*  Mr.  HdnB  wished  to  kilow  whether  tbe  Court  would  take  into  consideratkMi 
upon  that  day  tbe  two  requisitions  to  which  his  name  was  attached}  without 
Us  giving  them  afresh  to  the  Directors.   • 

The  Chairman  rrfplied-^**  Certainly,  the  next  Court  ^ay  is  but  o  continu« 
aoce  of  the  present.  Anv  business'  wbich  might  bave  been  brought  ou  to-day 
may  be  brought  on  then. ' 

*  'MK  D.  KiNif  AiBD  fHibed  to  hare  it  ^sttnctly  tfnderstood,  whether  the  ad- 
vertbing  of  the  questions  proposed  by  two  Propricc^nrs  was  to  be  left  entirely 
t«  liirdlacretiGii  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Tbe  Chairman  replied,  that  be  thotirht  tbat  it  weuM  be  better  if  tbe  inattef 
Ircre  to  left.  If  a  nociee  for  valHtir  a  Court  on  any  Particular  questton  wens 
■igawi  by  niae  PropriiHors,  it  most  In  tbat  rase  be  advertised. 

Mr.'Heim  tald,  tbat  If  the  Court  wouM  not  uadertake  to  advertise  tM 
•nijaeto  wblcli  wereto  cmiie  before  it  at  its  next  meeting,  he  would  give  tbeU 
Iq  •  reqoltitioii  sigaed  by  Dine  persons  callbig  on  Utem  to  do  so.   The  tetin^ 
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ner  ia  wbich  the  .Directon  usually  ei^rcUed  their  (Uscredon  mftde  htm 
aD&ioiis  to  leave  oothine  to  it. 

Sir  JoiiN  PovLE  wUhed  to  know,  whether  the  questions  already  adver- 
tised would  come  under  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Courts  be- 
cause, if  they  did,  the  motion  which  he  intended  to  submit  on  the  Oude 
Papers  could  not  possibly  come  on»  unless  i^utlemcn  made  much  shorter 
speeches  than  they  were  accustomed  to. 

The  Deputy  Chairman, in  reply  to  Sir  John  Doyle's  question,  said,  that  the 
order  of  business  would  depend  upon  the  course  pursued  by  the  f^entlemeu 
who  had  Just  banded  up  the  re<iuisitiou.  If  the  Court  were  made  special  for. 
a  motion  si^ed  by  nine  Proprietors,  it  could  not  regularly  be  considered  as 
an  adjournment  of  the  present  quarterly  Court;  but  if  the  present  Court 
were  adjourned  to  the  18th  of  January,  all  parties  would  stand  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed  to  dav.  ,  As  to  the  advertisiuf^  the  ques-. 
tioas  to  be  brouf^ht  under  consideration,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be 
safely  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  order  that  it  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  preventing  publicity  from  being  given  to  any  matter 
which  they  considered  of  dangerous  tendency. 

Mr.  HuMB,  in  order  to  teke  the  discretion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Direc- 
tors, tendered  the  requisition  of  which  he  bad  before  spoken. 

Mr.  Handle  Jackson  concurred  in  the  law  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
the  Deputy  Chairman,  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable that  the  subject  of  their  discussions  should  be  advertised  in  the  usual 
"wav. 

A  desultory  conversation  arose  upon  this  point,  which  was  terminated 
by  Mr.  Hume's  withdrawing  his  requisition,  upon  an  understanding  that  the 
subjects  for  their  discussion  should  be  advertised  as  formerly. 

The  Court  then  broke  up  at  half  past  six  o'clock. 


CIVIL  AND   MILITARY   INTELLIGENCE. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  OF  INDIA. 

BENGAL. 
Ptrt  ITf/ZuMf.— May  27.  Lieut  J.  Frederick,  67th  N.I.  to  be  Assistant  to 
the  Eesidea^of  Lucknow.— July,5.  Major  Hyatt,  Assist.  Sec.  to  Government. 

BOMBAY. 

Janior  Merchants— Messrs.  Taylor,  Wathen,  Lumsden,  Kentish,  Boyd, 
Greenhill,  Gardner,  Wllliaras,  and  Bouchier — to  be  Senior  Merchants,  from 
9th  May  1825. 

Eactors— Messrs.  Oakes,  Little,  Reid,  Gibeme,  Torin,  Forbes,  R.  Mills, 
smd  £.  B.  Mills— to  be  Junior  Merchaute,  from  2d  April. 

Writers— Messrs.  Blane, Holland,  Arbuthoot,  Dent,  Jackson,  Bell,  Elphin- 
•tone,  Warden,  Houlton,  Ravenshaw,  Farquharson,  Willes,  Hornby,  Pringle,' 
Mofttgomerie,  and  Cbamill — ^to  be  Factors,  from  7th  June  1825. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  ARMY. 
BENGAL. 

MILITARY   APPOINTMENTS. 

Head  Qumtert,  Cb/ctttto.— June  21.  Ensigns  Lamb  and  Taylor,  to  do 
duty  with  Ut  European  regt.  at  Ghazeepore ;  Ensigns  Hicks  and  Fredericic, 
with  the  67th  regt.  at  Dinapore ;  Ensigns  Andrews,  King,  and  F.  S^iton, 
with  the  2d  Eur.  regt  at  ditto;  Ensigns  A.  Mackeusie,  G.  Timins,  and 
J.  Macleod,  with  the  16th  N.  I.  at  Barrackpore ;  Ensigns  Woods  and  Hill 
with  the  61sC  N.  I.  at  ditto ;  F^s.  Leacock,  with  the  30th  N.  I.  at  Mkfaiapore. 
*-^.  Lieut.  Moule,  23d  N.  I.  to  act  as  Adjutant  to  the  1st  extra  regt,  tempo- 
rary arrangement ;  Lieut  Lawrence,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quarterm.  to  the 
22d  L.  Cav.  during  the  absence  of  Lieut  Wheler  on  duty ;  Ens.  NeUon,  to  act 
as  Ailjut  to  the  companies  of  the  1st  L.  I.  left  at  Anicau  ^  Lieut.  Delamaine, 
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66Ui^.  I.  to  act  aa  Station  Msjor  or  Brig^ade  at  Cawnpore,  temp.  Hrr.;  Lieut. 
Faul,  to  act  as  Adjut.  to  the  regt.  v.Delamaine. — 24.  Capt.  Deuby,  20th  N.  f . 
to  officiate  as  Interp.  to  H.  M/s  3ist  regt  aud  to  proceed  to  Berbampore;  Mr. 
R.  Konball,  Ass.  Com.  of  Ord.,  transferred  to  the  Invalid  Estab.  at  his  owoT 
request;  Lieut,  and  Adj.  W.Town,  to  be  Station  Postmaster  at  Rangoon,  and 
to  draw  an  allowance  of  100  rupees  per  mensem  for  the  duty  in  question. — 
^5.  Cap&  Eckford,  6tb  N.I.  apiK>iuted  a  Member  of  the  Arsenal  Committee, 
till  further  orders.— 27.  Brew  Capt.  and  Lieut.  Jones  to  be  Adjut.  to  the  left 
win^  of  the  5th  rezt. ;  Lieut.  Spens  appointed  Adjut.  to  the  7th  extra  regt.  ; 
Lt.  J.T.  Croft,  34th  N.  L  to  be  Adj.  v.  Cowley,  removed  to  the  35th  regt. ;  Lt. 
R.  Angelo  to  be  Interp.  and  Quaiterm.  vice  Marshall,  rem.  to  the  35th  regt. ; 
Lieut.  C.  W.  Cowley,  .35th  N.  I.  to  be  Adjut.  v.  Croft,  rem.  to  the  34th  regt. ; 
Lieut. J. R.Troup, 36th  N.  J.  to  be  Adjut.  v.  Barstow,  rem.  to  the  .37th  regt.; 
Lieut.  J.  A.  Barstow,  37th  N.I.  to  be  Adjut.  v.  Lloyd,  rem.  to  the  36th  regt. ; 
Lieut.  C.  R.  Bellew  to  be  Interp.  and  Quarterm.  v.  Troop,  rem.  to  the  36th 
regt.;  Ens.  R.  Nelson,  5Gth  N.  1.  to  be  Adjut.  to  the  1st  Light  Infantry  batt. 
V.  Steele,  prom. ;  Lieut.  J.  Thompson,  oftbe  Sappers  and  Miners,  to  be  Ad).  ; 
Capt.  J.  Wilkie,  of  the  Pioneers,  8th  N.  I.  to  be  Commandant^  v.  Swinton  ; 
Local  Lieut.  J.M.  Turubull^  8th  Local  Hoi*se«  to  be  Adjut.  v.  Comyn,  who 
resigns. 

Major-Gen.  Dalzell,  commanding  the  Presidency  Division,  will  be  pleased 
to  inspect  the  commissioned  aud  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the 
late  Bencoolen  Local  batt.,  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  ootion  given 
to  return  to  Bengal,  and  who  have  volunteered  their  services,  in  their  actual 
ranks,  to  any  of  the  general  service  corps  on  this  establishment ;  and  will 
^llow  such  of  them  as  he  deems  fit  for  that  branch  of  the  service,  to  select  the 
regiments  which  they  may  wish  to  join. 

July  1.  Lieut.  J.  Heaver,  16ch  regt.  N.  I.  is  transferred,  at  his  own  request, 
to  the  Invalid  Establishment;  Capt.  W.  Bayley,  34th  N.I.  is  transferred  to 
^e  Pension  Establishment. 

,  GENERAL  ORDBR. 

Head  Quarters^  Calcutta^  June22.— With  the  sanction  of  Government,  a 
troop  of  European  Horse  Artillery,  to  be  denominated  the  8th  troop,  Is  to  be 
formed  ioimediately  at  Cawnpore. 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT  OF  ARTILLERY. 

GRNRRAL  ORDERS  OF  THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Fort  fFUUam^  June  24th,  1825.— With  a  view  to  place  the  Artillery,  as  far 
as  is  practicable  at  present,  on  the  establishment  prescribed  by  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors,  as  published  to  the  Army  in  General  Orders  of  the  6th 
May  1824,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  foU 
Uiwing  arrangements  shall  have  effect  from  the  1st  proximo : 

The  Horse  Artillery  will  be  formed  into  three  Brigades,  as  follows  : 

lit  Brigade^  Head  Quarters,  Cawnpcre4 — 1st  troop,  the  present  Ist  troop 
(European)  now  at  Rangoon  ;  2d  troop,  the  8th  or  newly  formed  troop  (Eu- 
ropean) now  atCawnuore;  3d  troop,  (European)  to  be  raised  hereafter;  4th 
Ixoop,  (Native)  the  4th  troop  now  at  Neemucb. 

2a  Brig.,  Meerut,  1st  troop,  the  present  2d  troop,  fEuropean)  now  atMee- 
mt ;  2d  troop,  the  present  7th  troop  (European),  half  at  Meerut  and  half  at 
Rangoon;  3d  troop  (European),  to  be  raised!  hereafter,  (European);  4th 
troop,  the  present  5th  (Native)  troop. 

Zd  Brig,,  Meerut,  Ist  troop,  the  present  3d  troop  (European),  at  Meerut; 
2d  and  3d  troops  to  be  raised  hereafter,  (European)  ;  4th  troop,  the  present 
0th  (Native)  troop,  at  Meerut 

The  European  Foot  Artillery  is  to  be  formed  into  five  battalions,  as  follows : 

\tt  Battalion,  Head  Quarters,  Jgra. — 1st  company,  the  present  1st  comp. 
1st  batt.  at  Nusserabad;  2d  ditto,  2d  ditto,  1st  ditto,  at  Agra;  3d  ditto,  8th 
ditto,  1st  ditto,  at  Agra ;  4th  ditto,  2d  ditto,  3d  ditto,  at  Kurnaul. 

2d  Bait.,'  Duni'D'tm, —  1  fit  comp.  the.preseut  1st  comp.  2d  batt.;  and  2ti 
ditto,  5th  ditto,  2d  ditto,  at  Duni-Dum  ;  3d  ditto,  Cth'dittp,  2d  ditto  ;  aud  4tU 
ditto*  7th  ditto,  2d  ditto,  at  Arracau. 
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3d  Bait,,  C^wnmre.—  Ui  €umy.  tht:  |iEir->n(t  Ifteomp.  3d  bftit;  mod  ^ 
i1itii>,  &th  ditia,  ad  ditto,  at  CawijjMi-^  |  M  dUto,  6th  ditto,  1st  ditto,  at  Sau- 
giir  ;  4iUdilto»  ;ih  ditto,  Ist  ditto,  »t  Cawiijx^re. 

Uh  fifiiLt  Bt'ttarei^^ht  i'onip.  the  pr@&etit  3d  comp.  Utbatt.  atDioapore  | 
2d  ditio,  5th  ditLu,  Iht  ditto,  at  Aiiahaliad  ;  3d  ditto,  3il  ditto,  3d  ditto,  at  B«- 
uariMi  ^  4th  dhtu,  4th  dittp,  Ui  ditlo^  at  Duin-duiD. 

^1^  Bait.,  Dnm-Bum.~'Ut  comp,  the  pnfi^tfDt  4tb  comp.  3d  batl.;  and  tld 
tUttiJ,  6th  ditto,  M  ditto,  at  DumDym  ;  M  ditto,  7th  ditto.  3d  ditto;  and 
4th  dittu,  fiih  diilu,:iti  djtlo,  ill  Aia. 

The  2d,  3il.  4th  lijid  8tii  conipmiits  of  the  present  2d  batt.  of  Artillery  «re 
to  hft  reduci-d,  tiud  tlic  uou-cniuntisdlo^cd  umcers  and  privates  tra&sfeired 
tn  comptcte  Uii;  renidDiiif  t%vent)^compaDit$,  under  instructions  which  will  be 

The  tenii  bri£;adL'  1^  tfi  he  adopt^'d  in  the  Horse  Artillery  for  each  division 
of  four  rroop*,  oud  the  tcnii  *.*attnlitm  i-^  ti>  b-  continued  in  the  Fool  Artillery 
for  eAch  division  of  four  European  companies. 

NEW  REGIMENTS  OP  INFANTRY. 

GRNBRAL  ORDERS   OF  THB  COMMANDER- IN-CHIBP. 

Calcutta,  iluly  1, 18;;5.— TheRif^bthoo.  tbeGovcrnor-GeneralioConndl, 
in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  Government,  under  date  the  13th  May,  directing;^ 
twelve  extra  re^ments  of  Native  Infantry  to  he  added  to  the  estabKshipeot, 
six  of  which  are  to  be  completely  officered,  is  pleased  to  make  the  followin^^ 
Promotions,  Transfers,  and  Postings  of  European  officers.  The  Promotions 
now  made  to  take  place  from  the  13th  May  1895. 

/it/anfry .--Senior  UeuL-Cols.  C.  S.  Fann,  W.  S.  Heathcote,  T.  D.  Bronnh- 
too,  M.Boyd,  J.  M*Iqnes,  and  A. Campbell  (deceased),  to  be  Lient.-Co!onete 
Commandant,  for  the  aurroentation ;  Sen.  Major  J.  DetamaiUi  A.Stoqeham^ 
B.  Roope,  P.  Le  Fevre,  J.  Simpson,  J.  Bryant,  C.  W.  Hamilton,  T.  Murray^ 
P.  Starling,  £.  F.  Waters,  J.  Nesbitt,  and  N.  Bucke,  to  be  Lieut.-Cols. 

If/  Ettrop.  Hegt,  Cqpt.  A.  Brown  to  be  Major ;  Brevet- Capt.  and  Lieut.  D. 
Ruddell  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company ;  and  Ens.  H. Candy  to  be  Lieut.}  in  suc-^ 
cession  to 'Bryant,  promoted. — ^Lieut.  W.  Davison  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company^* 
and  tns.  A.  Grant  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Smith,  removed  to  the  ^h  extra  regt*--- 
Ens.  G.  Miller  is  removed,  as  Senior  Eusirn  to  the  5th  extra  cegiment. 

2d  Eurtp,  Re^t,  Ens.  A.  Stewart  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Harvey,  removed  to  the 
5th  extra  rcrt. 

1st  kegt.  l\r.  /.  Ens.  H.  P.  Burn  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Bunyon,  removed  to  ttie 
6th  extra  reet. 

2d  Regt.  A^.  /.  Cant.  G.  Engieheart  to  be  Ma]or ;  Brevet-Cept.  and  Lieut, 
J.  J.  TlUotsou  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company ;  and  Ens.  A.  ^orle  to  he  Lieutenant^ 
vice  Simmons,  removed  to  the  2d  extra  regt. — Ensigus  R.  Woodward  and  P. 
Harris  to  be  Lieuts.,  vice  Hickman  and  iHiver,  removed  to  the  2d  ind  5th 
extra  regts.  respectively. 

3<l  Regi,  K.I.  Lieut.  T.  E,  Soady  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company,  and  Ens.  W^ 
Little  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Bayldon,  removed  to  the  3d  evtra  regt, 

4ih  Regt,  N,  /.  Ensigns  G.  Salter  and  H.  Wilson  to  be  Lieuts.,  vice  Hick- 
man and  Macdonald,  removed  to  the  Ist  extra  regt. 

bth  Regt.  N.  L  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut  S.  Swalne  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company, 
and  Ebs.  E.  R.  Spilsbury  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Jeremie,  removed  to  tlie  3d  extra 
regt.--£n^.  W.  Tburshy  to  be  Lieu^.,  vice  Spens,  rem.  to  the  6th  extra  regt 

6/A  Regt.  N.  L  Capt.  T.  Taylor  to-  be  Major ;  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut^ 
J.  G.  Drummond  to  be  Capt  of  a  company :  and  Ens.  O.  B.  Thomas  to  h^ 
Lieut,  vice  Nesbitt,  promoted.— Ensigns  C.  G.  Ross  and  R.  Wyllie  to  be 
Lieuts.,  vice  FaR|ubarson  and  Macgeorge,  removed  to  the  6th  and  3d  e^tra 
tegts.  respectively. 

7th  Regt.  N.J.  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut.  Griffiths  Holmes  to  be  Capt.  ot% 
company,  and  Ens.  W.  H.  R.  Bolaod  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Bradby^  removed  to- 
the  4tb  extra  regt.-»EiM./.  Iveson  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  M'Caushmd,  removed  to^ 
ihe  2d  extra  regt. 

Bth  Regt,N,L  Capt  U.  D.  Showers  to  be  Major,  for  the  augmentatton, 
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tftd  removed  to  the  4th  extra  reet— Brevel-Capt.  and  Lieut.  J.  itall  to  he 
Capt.  of  a  coiqpany,  and  Ei|8.  J.  P.  Farqqbarioii  U>  be  Ueu^  vicu:  Shoifersi 
promoCed  and  removed  to  the  4th  extra  regt. 

Oih  Hegi,  N*J'  BreVct-Capt.  and  Lieut  J.  Manson  to  be  Capt.  oft  comp., 
for  the  augmentation,  and  removed  to  the  4th  extra  re^.— -Eoil.G.B.MlcheU 
to  he  Lieut.,  vice  Manson,  promoted  ated  removed  to  the  4th  extra  regt. 

ifkh  lUgi'  N.l.  £u«.  F.  W,  Uardyrictc  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Carter,  removed 
to  the  &th  extra  regt.-^Bn8.  R.  Af .  Hunter  to  be  Lieiit.  for  the  augmentation, 
and  removed  as  1 0th  Lieut,  to  the  5th  extra  regt. 

Wlkfiegt.N.L  Capt.  R.  Braddon  to  be  Major:  Brevet-Capt.  arid  Lieut. 
D.  Hepburn  to  be  Ca|Aain  uf  a  company ;  Ens.  C.  H.  Thomas  to  be  Mtut  v. 
Lloyd, 'removed  tp  (he  3d  extra  regt.— Ens.  T,  F^Bloi^  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Patcli, 
removed  to  the  5th  extra  rtrgt— Ens.  H.  foquett  is  removed  as  Senior  Ensign, 
to  the  4th  extra  regt. 

.  \2ih  Re%L  N.  L  Ensigns  A.  Barclay  and  H.  Kirke  to  be  Lieuts.,  T.Wright 
i|od  Gordon,  removed  to  the  4th  extra  regt. 

13/A.  Reg^t.  N.  /.  Capt  C.  Frye  to  be  Major ;  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut.  S.  Lf 
Thornton  to  be  Capt  of  a  company;  and  Ens.  J.  Craigie  to  be  Lieut,  rictf 
Hamilton,  promoted. — Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut  A.  Davidson  to  be  Capt,  of  n 
company;  and  Ens.  R.  .M*Murdo  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Munro,  remofeci  to  thtf 
Ctb  extra  regt — Ens.  W.  J.  Cade  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Beatsob,  removed  to  tlie 
4th  extra  regt. 

14/A  Negt,  JV,  /.  Ens.  F.  Gresley  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Worsley,  remored  to  the 
Cih  v\ira.  Te^—T.i\^.  J.  Rulictisou  is  rem.  as  2^  Ensign  to  the  3d  extra  reg|. 

Ihth  McgL  ;V-  /.  Et^^Isiis  J .  V.  Forbes  and  G.  Abbott  to  be  Lteuttnants^  y. 
Sun  ami  M'Nalr*  r«m,  u*  tlie  1st  and  5th  extra  regts.  respectively. 

IM  Hrgi.  .V,  /.  Eits.  E,  R.  .Muiuwaring  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Bolsragopi  rem. 
to  thi*  Itb  cxira  ri*gt» 

ifih  Rfgi,  N*  h  Ens.  Jp  It,  Wakefield  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Maek6nple|  fetn«' 
to  tl«?  6tb  f  Jit  rft  regt 

mk  iUgL  a;  y.  Eh^.  J.  C.  c.  Gray  to  be  Lieut.^  vice  Bett^^  removed  to  th« 
list  extra  rrgt 

l9fA  Regt,  JV.  /.  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut  G.  Maver  to  be  Capt  of  a  corns,  i' 
and  Ens.  J.  Stephen  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Williamson,  rem.  to  th^  fst  extra' 
regt-*£ns.  G.  \V.  A.  Nares  to  be  Lieut,  for  the  augmentation,  and  removed lu 
lOtb  Lieut  to  the  6tb  extra  regt. 

20ih  Regt.  N,  7.  Ens.  H.  Jackson  Ximenes  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Stewart,  rete. 
to  tlie  4th  extra  regt.^Ens.  W.  J.  Rind  Is  removed  as  Senior  Epsfgn  to  Uiif 
3d  extra  regt. 

21#r  Regt,  N,  I,  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut.  W.  Simonds  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Com-' 
pany  ;  and  Ens.  T.  H.  G.  Besant  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Graham,  removed  to  the 
4th  extra  regt. 

22tf  Regt,  jy,  /.  Capt  J.  Duncan  (o  be  Malor.  for  the  aunoentattoii,  and 
lem.  to  the  6tb  extra  regt— Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut  R.  Chalmers  to  be  Capt. 
of  a  companv ;  aud  Ens.  N.S.  Nesbitt  to  be  Lieut^  vice  Duncan,  pram,  and 
rem.  to  the  6th  extra  regt.— Ens.  G.  Halhed  to  be  Lieot,  vice  Mostyn,  rem.' 
to  the  5tb  extra  regt* 

23d Regt,  N.I,  Ens.  H.  Becher  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Hall,  remov^  to  th^  '%^ 
extra 'rqrt. 

24M  Kegt,  iV.  i.  Ens.  A.Tweedale  to  be  Lieut  fof  the  augmehtatioii,  t^4 
femov^d  to  the  4tb  extra  regt. 

25M  Regt,  IV.  I,  Ens.  J.  A.  Wood  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Kennedy,  remoVtd  to 
the  6th  extra  regt 

26/A  Regt,  N,L  Ens.  H.  Johnson  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Robertsoni  rempved  ta 
the  3d  extra  regt. 

27/A  RMgt.  N.J,  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut  A.  Gerrard,  to  be  Capt.  f^  a  cOm* 
pany ;  Ens.  P.  Hopkins  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Murray,  rem.  to  the  5th  extra  regt. 

28M  Hegt,  N,  J,  Capt.  W.  HyaU  (deceased) ,  t6  be  Major ;  Brevet-Capt.  and 
L^ut  J.  T.  Luwis  to  be  Capt.  of  a  companv  ;  and' Ens.  R.  $mith  (o  be  Lieut, 
Vice  SimpBon,  prom.— Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut.  T.  W.  Incell  to  be  Capt.  of  % 
eompaoy  j  and  Ens.  W.  Murray  to  be  Lieut,  nee  Arm»trongi  rem.  to  theStIi 
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extra  regt«— Ensign  E.  T.  Tierney  .to  be  Lieut.,  v.  May,  removed  to  tlie  4th 
extra  rert. 

29<A  Hegt,  N.  L  Lieut.  C.  H.  Marley  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company  ;  and  Ensign 
A.  Park  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Foster,  rem.  to  the  4tb  extra  regt. 

dOlA  Regt.  N,  I,  Brevet-Capt.and  Lieut.  W.H.  Whin  field  to  be  Capt.  of  a 
company ;  and  £us.  A.  Jackson  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Crichton,  removed  to  the 
iBt  extra  regt. 

S2d  Regt.  AT.  L  Capt.  J.  W.  Loder  to  be  Major ;  Lieut  W.  F.  Steer  to  h6 
Capt.  of  a  company ;  and  Ens.  J.  S.  Davies  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Starling,  prom.— 
Lieut  J.  Camobell  is  removed  to  the  4tb  extra  regt. 

33tf  Regt*  N,I.  Ens.  J.  D.  Na&h  to  be  Lieut,  in  succession  to  Bolton,  rem. 
tolbe  2d  extra  regt 

34/*  Regt.  N.  I.  Capt.  M.  C.  Webber  to  be  Major ;  Lieut  P.  W.  Grant  to  be 
Capt  of  a  company ;  and  Ens.  C.  B.  Leicester  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Waters,  pre- 
iDotedi— Ens.  W.  Alston  is  rem.  as  2d  Ensign  to  the  3d  extra  regt. 

36/A  Regt.  N.  /.  Capt.  W.  Gage  to  be  Major ;  Brevet^Capt  and  Lieutenant 
S.P.  C.  Humfrays  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company;  and  Ens.  F.  G.  Nlcolay  to  be 
Lieut,  vice  Le  Fevre,  prom. — Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut.  G.  Chapman  to  be 
Capt.  of  a  company,  in  succession  to  Salmon,  rem.  to  the  4th  extra  regt— 
Lieut.  A.  C.  Scott  is  rem.  to  the  2d  extra  regt 

,  37th  Regt.  N.  /.  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut  J.  W.  Prideaux  to  be  Capt.  of  a 
company ;  and  Ens.  G.  E.  Westiuacottto  be  Lieut,  vice  Buckley,  rem.  to  the 
2d  extra  regt — Ens.  A.  Spottiswood  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Baldertton,  removed  to 
the  4th  extra  regt. 

,  2Bih  Regt.  N.  I.  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut.  S.  M.  Horsburgh  to  be  Capt.  of  a 
CfHhpany ;  and  Ens.  W.  J.  B.  Kuyvett  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Aubert,  rem.  to  the 
8d  ext  regt— Ens.  T.  H.  Scott  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Brown,  rem.  to  the  1st  ext  regt 
'  ^tk Regt.  N.I.  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut  J.  J.  Casement,  to  be  Capt  ^k 
conpaor;  and  En«.  W.  E.  Hay,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Cowslade,  rem.  to  the  2d 
extra  regt— Ens.  W.  Hislop  to  be  Lieut,  In  succession  to  Garrett,  rem*  to  the 
Ittextraregt 

40M  Regt.  N.  /.  Capt  C.R.  Skardon  to  be  Major :  Lieut  H.  B.  Coxe  to  be 
Om^  of  a  coiDpaiiy ;  and  .Ens.  G.  M.  Pilrrim  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Murray,  prom. 
•^Ens.  H*  C.  Wilson  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Cooper,  rem.  to  the  3d  extra  regt 
\  4lf<  Regt.  N.  I.  Ensign  H.  Alpe  to  be  Lieut  in  succession  to  Wintle,  rem. 
tothe3dextniregt 

.434 Regt.  N.  /.  Ensign  R.  E.  Blackburn  (deceased),  tj  be  Lieut.«  in  sac. 
<o  Stewart,  removed  to  the  1st  extra  regt 

Ai^Regt.  A'.  /.  Ensign  T.  Dixon  to  be  Lieut^  in  sue.  to  Home,  removed  to 
the  2d  extra  rert 

44IA  Regt.  N.  /.  Ensign  J.  M.  Famworth  to  be  Lieut,  In  sue.  to  Sinchdr, 
removed  to  the  2d  extra  reg^.  .^ 

45/*  Regt,  N.  I.  Lieut.  C.  M.  Wade  to  be  Capt  of  a  company,  and  Ensign 
H.T.  Wbelerto  be  Lieut.,  vice  Stirling,  rem.  to  the  6th  extra  r^. 
'  46/*  Regt.  N.  I.  Bi-evet-Capt  and  Lieut  W.  B.  Girdlestone  to  be  Capt.  of 
a  company ;  and  Ensign  C.  H.  Whitfield  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Brandon,  rem.  lo 
the  Ist  extra  regt ' 

.  .4%tkRegi.  N.I.  Capt  J.  Craigie  to  be  Major;  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut. 
W.  Sage  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company  ;  and  Ensign  G.  Byron  to  be  Lieut,  vice 
Ueathcote,  rem',  to  the  1st  extra  regt. — Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut  J.  Bedford  ti» 
be  Ca|H.  of  a  company;  and  Ens.  L. C. Macpherson  to  be  Lieut, v.  Johnston, 
rem.  to  the  6th  extra  regt. — Ensign  A.  Mackenzie  to  be  Lieut,  in  succession 
iiS  Charlton,  removed  to  the  6th  extra  re^t 

49/*  Regt.  N.  I.  Ensign H.  F.  Macvite  to  be  Lieut.,  in  suejto  White,  rem. 
to  6th  extra  tegt — Ensign  J.  L.  Murray  is  removed  as  2d  EiMlgn  to  the  1st 
extra  regt 

50/*  Regt.  N.  I.  Ensign  Keith  Young  to  be  Lieut,  in  succession  to  Thomas, 
removetl  to  the  5|h  extra  regt. 

5l</  Regt.  N.  I.  Brevet-  Capt.  and  Lieut  J.  Price  to  be  Capt  of  a  company, 
for  the  augmcutatidh,  and  rem.  t«»  the  5tli  extra  regt — Ensigns  C.  Baselry 
Und  C.  C'beapc  to  be  Lieiitenauts,  in  sue.  to  Price  and  Pollard,  rem.  to  the 
5th  and  1st  extra  regts.  respectively. 
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S2d  Rtgt.^  N,  L  Edsi^  J.  W.  H^  Jamieson  to  be  Lieut,  hi  sue.  to  Menteath, 
removed  to  tlie  1st  extra  regt 

iSdBegt.  N.  /.  Ens.  J.  Bercsford  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Mercer,  removed  to 
tlie  2d  extra  reziment. 

bith  Regt.  N,  I.  Ens.  H.  Vetch  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Stewart,  removed  to 
the  3d  extra  reet— Ens.  R.  Hill  is  removed  as  1st  Ens.  to  the  2d  extra  re(^. 

hbtk  Regt.  N.  /.  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut  J.  H.  Simmonds  to  be  Capt.  of  a 
company,  and  Eos.  E.  Meade  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Home,  removed  to  the  5th 
extra  re^.— Ens.  J.  Fulton  to  be  Lieut,  in  succession  to  Stapleton,  removed 
to  the  5th  extra  ngt. 

56<A  Regi,  IV,  /.  Brey.-Capt  and  Lieut  O.  Phillips  to  be  Capt  of  a  com- 
pany, and  Ens.  R.  Nelson  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Young:,  rem.  to  the  2d  ext  re^ 
— Ens.  F.  E.  Smith  is  removed  as  1st  Eos.  to  the  1st  extra  re^ 

&7th  Regt.  N.  /.Ens.  L.  Houe  to  be  Lieut,  in  succession  to  Marshall, 
removed  to  the  3d  extra  regt. 

pSth  Regt,  N,  L  Ens.  J.  C.  Lumsilatne  aod  H.  Hunter  to  be  Lieuts.,  in 
succession  to  Williams  and  Cumberlege,  removed  to  the  2d  and  5th  extra 
regts.  respectively. 

h\^th  Regt,  N.  /.  Ens.  E.  Kelly  to  be  Lieut,  in  succession  to  Kinloch,  re- 
moved  to  the  3d  extra  regt 

60M  Regt.  AT.  /.  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut  J.  Gouldhawke  to  be  Capt  of  a 
company,  and  Ens.  W.  Riddell  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Norton,  removed  to  the 
1st  extra  regt 

^\st  Regt,  N,I.  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut  B.  Maltby,  to  be  Capt  of  a'  com- 
pany, and  Ensign  P.  P.  Turner  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Wotberspoon,  removed  to  the 
2d  extra  regt-^Brevet  Capt.  and  Lieut.  J.R.  Stock  to  be  Capt  of  a  company 
and  remov^  to  the  6th  extra  regt. — Ensign  H.C.Talbot  to  be  Lieut,  in  suc- 
cession to  Stock,  promoted  and  removed  to  the  6th  extra  regt 

G2d  Regt.  N, I.  Capt  E.  B.  Higgins  to  be  Major;  Brevet-Capt  aikd  Lieut. 
B.  Ashe  to  be  Capt  of  a  company ;  and  Ensign  H.  Beaty  to  be  Lieut,  vice 
RooDC,  promoted.— Ensign  W.T.  Johnson  to  be  Lieut,  in  succession  to^far- 
iball,  removed  to  the  3d  eatra  regt 

63d  Regt.  N.J.  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut.  J.  B.  Smith  to  be  Capt  of  a  com- 
pany ;  and  Ensign  W.  F.  Grant  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Anderson  removed  to  the 
Bd  extra  regt — ^Ensign  J.  H .  Blanshard  to  be  Lieut,  in  succession  to  Wrough- 
ton,  removed  to  the  1st  extra  regt. 

64IA  Regi.  N.  I.  Capt.  Irwiu  Maliog  to  be  Major  ;  Brev.-Capt.  and  Lieut. 
W.  Jover  to  be  Capt.  of  a  cooopany ;  and  Ensign  F.  Knyvett  to  be  Lieut, 
▼ice  Burke,  promoted — Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut.  F.  Mackenzie  to  be  Capt  of 
a  conpany ;  and  Ensign  C.  B.  Keunet  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Davies,  removed  to 
the  3d  extra  regt.— Ensign  C.  Prior  to  be  Lieut.,  iu  succession  to  Pollock,  re- 
moved to  the  3d  extra  regt. 

65/A  Regt.  N.  I.  Capt  F.  Walker  to  be  Major ;  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut. 
G.  J.  B.  Johnstone  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company;  and  Ens.  D.  Preston  to  be 
Lieut  V.  Delamaio,  prom. — Brevet-Capt  aud  Laeut  W.  Bacon  to  be  Capt  of 
a  company,  and  Ens.  G.  Urquhart  to  be  Lieut  v.  Lloyd,  rem.  to  the  3d  extra 
regt— Ens.  M'Dowell  Kerr  to  be  Lieut,  iu  succ.  to  Roebuck,  rem.  to  the  3d 
exua  regt.  * 

66lA  fUgt.  N.  I.  Capt  W..  Skene  to  be  Major  for  the  augmentation,  and 
rem.  to  the  5th  extra  regt— Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut.  J.  Grant  to  be  Capt  of  a 
company,  aud  Ens.  W.  Souter  tobe  Lieut,  v.  Skene,  prom. and  rem.  to  th^ 
6th  extra  regt— Ensign  S.  W.  Brown  to  be  Lieut  iu  succ.  to  K.  D.  White  rem. 
to  the  1st  extra  regt. 

67/A  Regt.  N.  I.  Capt.  T.  Baron  to  be  Major ;  Brevet-Capt  and  Lieut 
A.  M'Maikou  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company ;  and  Ens.  H.  O.  Freclerick  to  be  Lieuf. 
V.  Stonebam,  prom.— ^Brevet-Capt  aud  Lieut  R.  S.  Phillipps  to  be  Capt,  olf  a 
company,  and  Ens.  J.  W.  Hicks  tobe  Lieut,  v.  12^te8,  rem.  to  the  5th  extra 
regt — Eus.  M.  Huish  is  rem.  as  senior  Ens.  to  the  6th  extra  regt. 

CiBiA  Regt.  iV.  /.  Brevet-Capt.  and  Lieut.  J.  Tliompson  to  be  Capt  of  « 
ofNBpauy,  and  Ens.  C.  S.  Maling  to  be  Lieut  v.  Penny,  rem.  to  the  1st  extra 
regiment 

69/A  Regt,  N,  I,  Ens.  G.  C.  Armstrong  and  C.  Boulton  to  be  Lieuts.,  in 
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its  aviland  MiUlary  InMligenci. 

ittec«ss!on  to  Cumlierle^e  fend  Saf^»  removed  to  the  6th  and  4tb  ntrft  vsg^ 

fespectively. 

FURMATI0N8  OF  THE  NEW  RE0IMBNT8  Of  NATIVE  INFANTE V. 

U  Hegt,  AT.  /.  M^.  G.  D.  Heathcute  frqm  tbe.48th  ttfgL  \  Capt.  G,  Wil- 
liarosoo,  from  the  l9th  Jo.  i  Capt.  D.  Crichtoo,  from  the  30th  do.  ^  Capt, 
H.  Norton,  from  the  60th  do. ;  Capt.  J.  Brandon » from  the  46th  do.;  Capt. 
N.  Peony,  from  the  68lh  do.  j  Lfeut  J.  M.  Sim,  from  the  Idth  do. j  Lieut. 
J. P, Hickman,  Ikom  the  4th  do.;  Lieut.  W.  Brown,  from  the  38th  do. { 
Lieut.  K.  Wrourhton,  from  the  63d  do. ;  Lieut.  R.  P.  White,  from  the  66th 
do.  *,  Lieut.  R.  Garrett,  from  the  39th  do.;  Lieut.  J.  Pollard,  from  the  5l8t 
do. ;  Lieut.  R.  Stewart,  from  the  4fd  d4i. ;  Lieut  R.  Macdonald^  from  the 
4th  do. ;  Lieut.  W.  S.  Menteath,  from  the  57d  do. ;  Ens.  F.  £  Smith,  from 
the  §6th  do. ;  Ens.  J.  L.  Murray,  from  tbe  49th  ditto. 

2d  Extra  tiegt.  N,  I,  Mai.  E.  Simons,  from  the  2d  regt. ;  Capts.  i.  Aubert, 
do.  38th  do. ;  F,  Buckley,  do.  37th  do. ;  G.  YguQCf,  do.  56th  do. ;  4.  Cowslade, 
do,  39th  do. ;  and  J.  C.  Wotherspoon,  do.  61st  do. ;  Lieuts.  T,  Williams,  do. 
58th  do. ;  G.  W.  J.  Hickman,  do.  3d  do. ;  G.  M.  Home,  do.  43d  do. ;  A.  Mer- 
cer, do.  53d  do.;  Hon.  P.  C.  Sinclair,  do.  44th  do,;  J.  K.  M'Causland,  do. 
^th  do. ;  A.  C.  Scott,  do.  36th  do. ;  E.J.  Betts,  do.  18th  do. ;  T.  W.  Bolton, 
do.  38th  do. ;.  and  W.  L.  Hall,  do,  23d  do. ;  Ens.  R.  Hill,  do.  54th  do. ;  and 
J.  Robertson,  do.  14  ih  do. 

Zd  Extra  Regt,  JV,  /.  Major  W.  Lloyd,  from  the  11th  re|rt.i  Capts. 
J.  Anderson,  do.  63d  do  ;  P.  Jeremie,  do. 5th  do ;  G,  W.  A,  Lloyd,  do. 05th  do ; 
^.  Da  vies,  do.  64  th  do.,  and  R.  Bayldon,  do.  3d  do. ;  Lieoto.  J.  S.  Marshall. 
do.5;th  do.;  E.Mar4>aII,do.  62ddo.;  M.  C.  Pollock,  do.  6Uh  do.;  G.D. 
Roebuck,  do.  65th  do. ;  G.  Kinloch,  do.  59th  do. :  E.  Wintle,  do.  41st  do. ; 
W.  G.  Cooper,  do.  40th  do. ;  W.  M'George,  do.  6tb  do. :  B.  Stewart,  do.  54th 
do. ;  and  W.  E.  RoberUon,  do.  26th  do.  Ensigns  W.  J.  Rind,  do.  20th  do., 
and  W.  Alston,  do.  34th  do. 

Atk  Extra  Regt.  N,  /.  Major  H.  D.  Showers,  from  the  8th  re^.  TCaptv* 
W.  B.  Salmon,  do.  36th  do. ;  £.  D.  Bradby,  do.  Ttb  do. ;  J.  Graham,  do.  2l6t 
'  do. :  R.  Forster,do.  29th  do. ;  and  4*  Manson,  do.  9th  do.  Lieuts.  N.  Stewart, 
do.  20th  do ;  A.  Wright,  do.  12th  do;  J.  F.  May,  do. 28th  do.  ;  A.D.  Gordon^ 
do.  12th  do. ;  R.  W.  Beation,  do  Kith  do. ;  I.  C.  Sage,  do.  69tn  do. ;  D.  Bal- 
derston,  do.  37th  do. ;  J.  Campbell, do.  32d  do. ;  C.  H.  Boisraron,  do.  16th  do.J 
apd  A.  Twccdalft,  do.  24th  do. ;  Eusien  H.  Foqtiett,  do.  1 1th  do. 
*  hth  Extra  Regt,  N.  J.  Major  W.Skene,  from  the  6rth  regt.  Capts^ 
W.  A.  Yafes,  do.  67th  do. ;  R.  Home,  do.  55tb  do. :  R.  Armstrong,  do.  28tl^ 
do.;  R.  H.  Murray,  do.  27th  do  ;  and  J.  Price,  do.  51st  do.  Lieuts.  H.  Car- 
ter, do  10th  do. ;  J.  Oliver,  do.  2d  do. ;  H.  Patch,  do.  Uth  do. ,  J.  S.  Mos- 
tyn,  22d  do.;  Hon.  W.  Stapleton,  do.  55th  do. ;  R.  A.  Cumberlege,  do,  58th 
do.vR.M<Nair,.dp.l5tbdo.;  F. Thomas,  do.  5ath  do.:  O.  D.  Harvey, do.  2d 
£.  R. ;  and  R.  M.  Hunter,  do.  lOih  regt. j  Ensign  G.  Miller,  1st  E.  R. 

%th  Extra  Regt:  of  N,  L  Major  J.  Quncan  from  tbe  22d  regt.;  Capts^ 
C.C.Smith,  do.  1st  E.  R.;  W,  Stirling,  do.  45th  regt.;  C.  A.  Muoro,  do. 
13th  regt,;  J.  Johnstone,  do.  48tb  do.  ;'  and  J.  R.  Stock,  do.'  61st  do.« 
Lieuts.  A.  Parquharson,  do.  6th  do.;  J.  Bunyon,  do.  1st  do. ;  H.  Mackenzie, 
do.  17th  do.:  A.  Spens,  do.  5tb  do.;  J.  White,  do.  49ith  do  ;  N.  J.  Cnmber- 
lege,  do.  69th  do. ;  A.  Charlton,  do.  48th  do,'^  H.  N.  Worsley,  do.  14th  do.j 
W.D.  Kennedy,  do.  25th  do.;  and  G.  W.  A.  Nares,  io.  19th  do.;  Ens.  MT. 
Hu{sh.do.67thdo. 

N.  B.  By  tbe  augmentation  of  two  regiments  of  Light  Cavalry  and  s?x  Af 
Native  Infantry  to  tbe  esublishmeut,  tbe  following  oiKcers  become  entitlecf 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Off-Reckoning  Fund. 

Cavalry,  Lieuts.  Culs.  Commandants  J.  Nutbal  and  P.  Fitzgerald. 
Infantrtf,  Lieuts.  Cols.  Commandants  T.Littlejohn,  J.  Shapland,  W.Cas«<* 
ment,  M.  White,  W,  Croxton,  and  J-.  K.  Luraley. 

(Signed)  WM.  CASEMH^,  Ueut  Col. 

Sec.  to  Govt  Mily.  Dept. 
By  Order  of  Hia  ExcelL  the  Com.  in  Chief, 

W.L.  WATSON, 
Ad)t.  Oeal.  m  die  Army, 
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Ar|maMrM.«Ailr  1,1825.  The  Gov.-Gen.  in  Coandl  is  pIcMed  to  «Mk« 
the  l<>llowiD^  adjustment  of  rank  in  the  late  28tli  regt.  N.  I.  in  oemequeoce  of 
the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  having^  ordereilljieut  and  Brevet-Capt.  Cotes 
to  bennicli  off  from  the  d3d  June » 1820.— Lieut.  H.  W.  JSellew  to  ranlc  from 
the  1st  Jan.  1821,  v.  Cotes  struelc  off ;  ranl(  restricted  to  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  rest:  Lieut.  P.  J.  Pleminf^to  ranlt  from  the  6th  May  1821, 
▼.Tncoer/deceasedV  Lieut.  J.  Dade,  to  rank  from  the  30th  Jan.  l$8i>  v. 
Hardy,  promoted. 

POSTINGS.  , 

Jane  25.  The  undermentioned  Brigade  Majors  are  iwsted  as  fellowi  :— 
Captains :  Home  to  Cawopore ;  D.  D.  Anderson  to  Merut  $  Shuldham  to 
Barrackpore;  and  Hay  to  Bundlecund. — Capt.  R.  Roherts,  and  Rrst  Lieuts. 
Maekay  and  Ewart,  are  posted  to  the  new  troop  of  Horse  Artillery: 

MEDICAL  REMOVALS  AND  POSTINGS. 

Fort  ^^(mnm.— June  2,  AH  Assist.  Surgeons  in  H.  M's  ref  ts.  who  arrived 
alBeni^  on  or  before  the  3l8tDec.l623,  are  conMdered  entitled  to  the  addi- 
tional allowance  f  rapted  to  Assist.  Surgeons  on  the  Bengal  establishment. — 
2S.  Sur]^on  t,,  McDonald,  rein,  from  48th  N.  I.  and  pcmted  to  the  1st  £or. 
reft.  L.  C.  atCawnpore ;  Mr.  A.B.  Webster  is  admitted  as  Assist.  Surgeon^— * 
25.  Assist.  Sur^.  H.  Taylor,  to  join  the  new  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  at  Merut. 
-<-27.  Assist.  Sur^.  J.  Smith,  attached  to  the  Garrison  of  Chunar,  to  do  duty 
with  the  8th  extra  regt.  at  Azira^rh. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Htt$i Qm&riers,Caicutta.-^uQe  22,  Lieut.  Col.  Commt.  J.  M.  Johnson, 
30tb  N.I.  to  the  Presidency,  prep,  to  application  for  furlough  to  Europe.-^ 
24.  Lieut.  J.  Whitford,  65th  N.  I.;  to  China.— July  1.  The  conditional  per- 
mission ptinted  to  Capt.  C.  Cbesney,  of  the  re|^.  of  Artill.  in  Gen.  Orders, 
No.  167  of  the  3d  ult.,  to  proceed  to  Europe  ou  furlouj^h,  on  occount  of  his 
healthy  is  hereby  confirmed :  Enti^  R.  Mearek^  to  Europe,  for  health. 

BOMBAY. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMEftTS. 

Mtmbay  Qutle.-^ulylj  1825.  Capt.  F.  P.Lester,  2d  Deputy,  to  act  as 
Sen.  Dep.  Commissary  of  Ordnance,  during  the  absence  of  Capt.  Campbell  ; 
Lieut.  Low,  of  the  Artill.  to  act  for  Capt.  Lester.  2.  Lieut.  R.  Phillips,  Ist' 
or  Gfpn.  N.  I.  to  be  Interp.  in  the  Hinduostaone  andMahratta  languages,  and 
Snartermaster,  vice  Norton,  gone  to  Europe.  9.  Lieut.  G.  Macan,  15th  N.  L 
to  offlhriate  as  Interp.  in  the  Hindoostanne  and  Mahratta  languages  to  the  12rb 
N.  I.  until  further  orders ;  Lieut  W.  C.  Harris,  Engineer,  to  be  Draftsman  to 
the  Chief  Engineer,  vacant  by  Lieut.  Bordwine's  nomioatLou  to  Sattarah.  \4, 
Lieat.  Rowland,  of  Artillery,  to  superintend  the  public  buildings  erecting  at 
Rajeote.  temp.  arr. ;  Lieut.  R.  Woodhouse,  5th  N.  1.  to  be  Line  Adjnt.  vice 
Troward,  prom.;  Ensign  H,  Wood  to  be  InteqS.  !n  the  Hindoost.  and  Mah- 
fatta  languages,  and  Quartermaster, y.  Woodhouse.  16.  Ueut  Stallcer,  lIHh 
N.  L,  to  officiate  as  Staff  officer  to  the  Field  Detach,  in  the  Myheekhaunta ; 
Lieut  |Uben{u:k,  I8tb  N.  I.  to  act  as  do.  do.  in  Wagur;  Lieut  C.  S.  Stewart 
to  be  Adjut,  vice  Victor,  prom. ;  Lieut.  Yeadell,  E^p.  Commis.  of  Stores,  to 
conduct  the  duties  of  the  Orduance  Depart  in  the  absence  of  Capt.  Campbell. 

GENERAL  ORDER. 

Bmmhap  Quite,  July  16, 1825.— The  Hon.  Governor  in  Council  is  pleaded* 
toaothorlxa  the  whole  of  the  Brigadiers  on  this  establishment  to  draw,  from 
1st  Mav^h  )ast^he  scale  of  allowance  for  Brigadiers  of  the  first  class. 

PROMOTIONS. 

AmbowQutU,^tx\yl6.'^\Uh\.l,  Ensign  G.  Macdonald  to  be  Lieut./ 
irica  PbnC  deceased. 

1MARINE   PROMOTIONS. 

June  18, 1825.  First  Lieut  J.  Betham  to  be  Jun.Capt.,  vice  Hall,  retired; 
Secoad  UeOt  W.  Denton  to  be  First  f^ieut ;  Second  Midsh.  T.  E.  Rogers  tq 
be  Second  Lieut. ;  Second  Lieut  E.  Pratt  to  be  Pint  Lieut.,  vice  Middleton, 
dec ;  Scn.Midsh/G.  Laughton  to  be  Second  Lieut. ;  Sen.  Midsh.  E.  B.  Squire 
to  be  Second  Lieut.,  vice  Goreham,  dec.;  Second  Lieut  M.  Houghton  to  be 
First  Lieut,  vice  Hutley,  dec.  ^  Sen.  Midsh.  C.  Clarke  to  be  Second  Lieut  | 
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f20  Civil  aAd  Military  I nlelUgence. 

Juu.  Capt  W.  Bruce  to  be  S^.  Capt,  vice  Baruest  dec :  First  Lieut.  D.  An<« 
derson  tt»  be  Jau.  Capt. ;  Second  Lieut.  J.  fA^Dovtni  ia  be  First  Lieut. ;  Sea. 
Midsh.  T.  ClendoQ  to  be  Second  Lieut 

MARINB  APPOINTMENT. 

Bombay  Ctutkt  July  7. — Capt.  Lawrence  to  be  Commodore  on  the  Surat 
station  for  tUe  ensuing:  season,  vice  Capt.  Tanner. 

MEDICAL  APPUINTMBNTS. 

BombajfCknile,  June  ,11. — ^Ascist.  Sur^.  J.  Fortnaro  to  take  temp,  chai^ 
of  the  Med.  Stores  at  Kaira ;  Assist.  Surg.  Amot  to  take  cbar^  of  Medi^ 
duties  at  do.  ^  Assistant  Surgeon  Duncan  to  be  Vaccinator  in  the  Souib- 
em  Concan,  vice  Bird,  prom.;  Assist.  Surr.  Erskine  to  be'  Surg.  atSholapore, 
vice  Duncan  ;  Assist.  Surg.  Macdonald  to  be  Surgeon  to  the  Political  Agent  in 
Hattywar ;  Assist.  Surg.Tawae  to  be  Surg,  iu  Caudeish  ;  Assist.  Surg.  Mackell 
to  be  Surg,  iu -Mocha.  14.  Assist.  Surg.  A.  Gibson  to  tliecharge  of  the  H.C.'s 
cruizer  Mercury ;  Assist.  Surg.  BIy  to  the  Nautilus.  15.  Assist.  Surgeon 
J.  Buohart,  8th  N.  I.  to  take  charge  of  the  Civil  Medical  duties,  and  of  the 
Gunerat  Prov.  batt.  at  Ahmedabad,  during  the  absence  of  Ass.  Surg.  Stewart. 

CADETS. 

Bombojf  Cattle, — June  9.  I1ie  following  Cadets  and  Assist.  Surgeons  are 
admitted  on  tbe  establishment  :  Messrs.  C.  B.  Raitt,  S.  Parr,  W.Geddes,  for 
Infantry.— 14.  O.  Han  is  for  Eogin. ;  T.  Jackson,  M.  Smith,  G.  D.  Wilson, 
and  A.  Amcrton,  for  Infantry;  Messrs.  D.  Doig,  J.Don,  M.D.,  A.Lawrence^ 
M.  D.,  A.  Gibson,  for  the  Medical  establishment. 

FURLOUGHS. 

BmiOaif  OasHe,  July  7.— Comet  T.  B.  HamHton,  Ist  L.  C.  to  Europe,  for 
health. 

KING'S  FORCES  IN  INDIA. 

[From  the  Indian  Gazettes,'] 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Head  Quartert,  Calcutta,^^\xne  13, 1825.  Lieut.  J.  Reid,  45th  Foot,  to  be 
Adjut.,  vice  Potts,  who  resigns  the  Adjutantcy  only.>-17.  Capt.  Wainwrigfat, 
47th  Foot,  to  be  Aid-de-Carop  to  Brig.  Gen.  Cotton  ;  Lieut.  Donaldson,  44th 
Foot,  to  be  Adjut. ;  Lieut.  Lawless  to  be  Quartermaster  during  the  abseoea 
of  Quarterm.  Coates,  going  to  Europe. 

PROMOTIONS. 

89/A  Foot,  Lieut.  A.  S.  H.  Aplin  to  be  Capt.  of  a  company  without  purchase, 
vice  Redmoud,  dec;  Ensirn  T.  Prendcrgast  to  be  Lieut.,  do. ;  J.  Graham, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensigu,  do.,  to  do  duty  with  54th  regt.  till  further  orders. 

FU1CL0UGII3. 

Head  Quarters,  Calcutta, — May  23.  Eusign  Furlough  to  Europe,  on  pri- 
vate affairs.— June.  13.  Capt  Eyre,  H.M.*s  Roy.  regt.  to  Europe,  for  health.-^ 
17.  Quartcrm.  Coates,  54th  regt.  to  do.  for  do. :  ELsigo  Frome,  47th  regt.  to 
sea  for  six  months ;  Assist.  Surg.  Campbell,  Uth  Light  Dragoons,  to  Europe^ 
for  health  ;  Capt.  Heatley,  47th  regt.,  to  do  for  do. 
iFrofn  the  London  Gazette,] 

War  Office,  Nov.  26.— 16M  Lt,  Drag,  Comet  W.  V.  Tillatd  to  be  Lieut., 
vice  M'Mahon,  prom. ;  Comet  J.  P.  Inward  to  be  do.,  vice  Cureton,  prom. 

6th  Foot,  To  be  Lieuts. :  Lieut.  C.  D.  Alien,  vice  Holme ;  Lieut.  W.Dunn, 
vice  W.  Slott. 

3QIA  Foot,  Ensign  G.Mansell  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  v.  Stewart,  prom. 
-^  Wrigtit,  Geut.  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Battley. 

A6th  Fhot.  Ensign  P.  Lcgh  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Wykeham  ;  Lieut.  G.  Tar- 
well,  from  half.pay,  vice  Madigau,  app.  Quarterm.;  Ensign  F.  Ingjam,  by 
purchase,  vice  Stewart,  prom.;  to  l>e  Lieutenants.  J. Davies, Gent,  to  be. 
Ensigu  by  purchase,  vice  Ingram ;  Paymaster  James  Grant,  froni  89th,  vice 
AnderB<m,  who  exchanges,  to  be  Paymaster. 

59M  Foot,  S.N.  Hardwood,  Gent,  to  Iks  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  CockeU$ 
Caut.  H.  D.  Ctmrtayue,  from  half-pay,  to  he  Capt.,  vice  Dorau,  wlio  exch. 
.  o7th  Foot,  Rol>ert  Dudley,  Gent,  to  lie  Ensign,  vice  Doyle. 
.  B9/A  Fbot,  Paym.  J.J.  Anderson,  from  4()tb,  to  be  Paym.  vice  Grant,  who 
exchanges. 
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BIRTHS,  MARKIAGBS,   AND  DBATHS.  ' 

CALCUTTA. 

AiriA#w— May  28th.  The Imdy  of  the  ReV.  T.  N.  Stevens,  of  a  son^^June  13th. 
Tbelftdyof  A.Co]v'ro,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  whtclidied  sadieday.  Mrs.D.Kenderdiiie, 
of  ao.do.— i4€h.  Mn.  J.  Wood  of  a  dauf^hter.— 15^.  The  lady  of  J.  Mackenne, 
£sq^  of  do. ;  Mrs.  Ponsty  of  do.— 18tb.  The  lady  of  P.  Beard,  Esq.,  of  a  sod. 
At  Port  WilUam,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.  R.  Co&tley  of  do.— 23d.  Mrs.  R.  Kerr  of 
do.-* June 27th.  Mrs;  M.  Meyers.of  do.— July  l.TbeladyofLieut.  J.W.Ou«e- 
ley,  Arabic  Professor  in  the  College  of  Fort  WlUiam,  of  adang^hter— r2d.  Mrs. 
J.  Cuaainpham,  of  a  Bon.-^th.  The  lady  of  Lieut  P.  Fowles,  65th  N.I.,  of 
a  son. — 6Ui.  The  lady  of  J.  R.  Best,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  of  a  daughter ;  Mrs.  J.  J,  L. 
Hoff,  of  a  daughter. 

Miirruig€$^'~June  15th.  Mr.  R  Billon  to  Miss  M.  Cumberland.— 16th.  Mr. 
G.  Stow  to  Miss  E.  De  Courev.— 20th.  John  Cox,  Esq.,  to  Ann  Frances, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Cb,  firiqtycke;  Henry  Osborne,  Esq.,  to  Mrs. 
Louisa  Exshaw. — ^24th.  Mr.  J.  Ellis,  in  the  oflSce  of  Messrs.  Alexander  and 
Co.,  to  Clareutine^  second  daughter  of  the  late  M.  Keys,  Esq.,  of  Richmond, 
Surrey.— 25th.  J.  Randle,  Esq.,  to  Elii.  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  S.  Black- 
bum,  Esq.;  Mr.  J.  Briniall  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Han,  E^q. 
—July  2.  C;.  R.  Barwell,  Esq.,  C.S.,  to  EUen,  second  daughler  of  the  late  R. 
Fulcber,  Esq. 

JPegfAi.— June  3d.  The  lady  of  Capt.  A.  Horsburgh,  46th  N.  I.— 8th.  Lieut. 
C  8.  Marriott,  Iut.  Estab.  aged  20.— 15th.  Mr.  J.  Fenwick,  aged  26.— 
17tb'.  Capt.  W.  Garden,  aged  52;  Mrs.  Dawson,  aged  42;  Mrs.  Statford, 
aged  33.— 22d.  W.  Shephard,  Esq.,  Commander  of  the  Portsea,  aged  40 ; 
Mrs.  C.  Harris,  aged  22.— 28th.  The  infant  daughter  of  Lieut.  G.  S.  Lawren« 
soii.-:July  6tb.  Emilia,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  C.  Mendes,  Esq. 

BOMBAY. 

Htf'lAi.- The  lady  of  Capt  Burrowes,  H.  M.  20th  Regt  of  a  daughter^-^ 
l^h.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Cross,  pf  a  son. 

Jibrria^ff.— June  17th,  Lieut.  B.  Seton,  aid-de-camp  to  the  Hon.  GoY., 
and  son  of  ihe  late  Sir  A.  Seton,  Bart,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  J.  Elphiustone, 
Esq.  C.  S.— July  12th,  Alex.  Jdhn  Kerr,  Esq.  of  Penang,  to  Louisa,  second 
daogbter  of  Lieut.  Col.  Hough,  Mil.  Aud.  Gen. 

.AoMi.— June  2S»th.  the  infant  son  of  Jas.  Morley,  Esq.— July  14th»  was 
driMSned,  Lieut  J.  B.  Davis,  H.  C.  Cruiser  Nautilus. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BirihM. — May  12th,  at  Kedgeree,  on  board 'the  Larkins,  the  lady  of  Major 
Haatrvy,  4th  Lt  Cor.  of  a  daughter.— 22d,  at  Dharwar,  the  lady  of  Lieut  T. 
Harris,  of  a  daughter.— 24th,  at  Mohuntpore,  the  lady  of'J.  Llntard,  Esq.,  of  a 
daughter. — June  4th,  at  JubbleporCi,  the.lady  of  Captain  Barnard,  51st  N.  I. 
of  a  son.^-lOth,  at  Dacca,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and  Ad].  Vincent,  of  a  son* 
Utb,  at  Ballygunge,  the  lady  of  C.  H.  Paton,  Esq.  of  a  daughter.- 15th,  at 
Lockoow,  tlie  lady  of.  Capt  Smallpage,  Major  of  Brig,  of  a  daughter. — leth, 
at  Cbaoda,  near  Nagpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut  C.  Crawford,  Bengal  Artil.  and 
Supeript  qf  A^irs,  of  s^^on. — 18th,  at  Kidderpore,  Mrs.  p.  Shariuan,  of  a  son ; 
at  Kidderpore,  Mrs.  C.  Shearman,  of  a  son. — 19th,  at'  Muttra,  the  lady  of 
Lieut  Gacs>in,  lOih  N^Cav.of  a  fton,  which  died  saiq^  day.^20th  at  Moii- 
dcudany  Factory,  the  lady  uf  C.  Omon,  Esq.  of  a  soo.-r:22d,  at  Nagpore,  the 
lady  of  Lieut  Stock,3dBombay  L.C.  of  ason.— July  2d,  at  Entally,  Mrs. 
Grigg,  of»son. 

Jli.trriagM.-~Juxit  4th.  At  Saharunpore,  Lieut  J.  Fisher,  23nl  N.I.,  and 
Adjotaot  of  the  Saharunpore  Batt.  to  Lucy,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Vincent. 
—5th.  At  Agra,  Mr.  Ti  Lyons,  to  Miss  E.  Hyde.— July  4th.  At  Bfidnapore, 
John  J.  Harvey,  Esq.  C.  S.,  to  Elizabeth  £.  eldest  daughter  of  W.  Wiggins^ 
B«l.  •     ' 
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Skipping  'IfiieUigence* 


Deaths.^^an'  8th*  On  his  pft65age  from  Da^^on  tr>  Soural>ay»»  C.P,  Grant, 
£&q,  ureci  2@.^MAy  3Ut.  At  Dinapore,  of  Cbolera,  the  lad^  of  C»pL  Bivs^- 
bcDtj  Dep,  Aist.  Adj.  Gen.— June  4th.  At  MougWr,  Mri.  &Tyller,  sfed  7L 
—7th*  At  Indore,  J.  Warner,  Esr|.  Surgeon  of  ihe  I3fh  NA,\  At  Kaug-oon, 
Lieut.  Th.  Mull  ion,  i>f  the  Bumbav  MnHne,  Bged  20*— ^th.  At  Luckdow^  the 
infant  fon  of  Csptani  R.  Home. — Dtb^  At  Kuniatit,  Coriiet  J>  Jickeisn,  ith 
Lt.C.  —  nth,  At  Arracaiu  Eiid^^n  R.  E.  Blatkbura,  4  2d  N.I.—  Urh.  At  Ber* 
hampqre,  the  infant  daiitfhler  of  Llent*  CoL  A,  Riebards.^'Llih.  At  AllMiti^ 
bad,  Lieut.  CaL  A,  Camplwll,  32d  M  J*— *l5th.  At  EotftUy,  Catburiuc  £niaia^ 
Mean  J  d4Uflrhtef  of  Mr.  H.  V*  Ingles.  Teyutpgre  Fafrtniy.*— 16tb.  A%S«rmiii-> 
pore,  iloiib.  Tuylor,  E^q*  a^ed  6^.^l8tk  At  ChittariMiF,  CftpL  W.H.  lUys^ 
51th  N.I — Syth*  A I  Mongbyr,  the  irifum  ^or»  of  J*  W*  Tern  pier,  Esq.*  t.S, — 
Ja\y  2d.  At  Divca,  the  in^ot  ion  vf  (i,  C*  We^welin^  Esq.-^n^i  At  PiioQah, 
the  wife  of  Mr  J,  Aikint  Aist.  Surg,,  ftnd  daiighter  of  ibe  late  Culci»i:l  S. 
Nrtmi.^-4th.  At  Berhampori*,  the  infant  son  nf  CaptmUi  tr*  BuckJey, — lilti- 
M  Uhewady,  Lieut,  J.  Fatll^  Utb  K  J— IHb.  At  Stinitj  the  inimt  son  of  K  a. 
Gratit,  Esq^ 

CEYLON« 
April  27w-^At  Colomboy  Maria,  ddetft  dau^ter  of  0.  LUIi^un^'  fisq. 

*  AFRICA. 

.  March  8«-*At  llombaa^  Mr.  G.  Phillips,  Collector  of  Caitomi,  a^  85. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

MirikM.—yov,  7.  At  his  bonne  in  M i)iiTag'ue« square  ^  the  tidy  oF  Tb^niiOi 
Perry,  Esq.  of  a  dmi^hler. — ^9tb,  At  Spit  head,  on  board  the  Ex  mouth,  ttif 
ladv  of  Captain  J»  B.  ^eely,  Bombay  army,  of  a  dAugbler. 

jf/r7iTtfl'^f**^Nov.  29.  At  Brifbtoui  E^iwiiril  I'arry,  Esq.  H*C,C.  f.^to 
Catherine  tlarri^ti  eWtest  d(ingbt*r  of  Eflwnrd  Isaac,  Ksq.  Ihie  wf  Brook 
Heath,  Stfulhttmpton — Dte*  10.  At  Stoke  Churebi  Thomas  Gahafan^  U9^ , 
Madras,  C,  S.,  to  Elizab«tb  Ordid|;e,  eldest  danf  bter  uf  Richard  BrotnU^y. 
£«q.  of  SUikc  Villa,  Devon , ^20 th.  Captain  J,  Goodift',  Bombay  army,  ui 
CburloUe^elde^  daughter  of  Ihe  late  Major-General  Sir  G,  Holmeftg  K*  II,  B, 

Deatki.^No\\  32*  At  Cheitenbaco,  Mrs.  JM'Leod,  wldo*  of  the  late  CaiH* 
M*Lec^,  E,  rs.— 28.  Capt,  J*  Foy,  lat4!  Conimander  of  the  Dftterly,  Emi 
t  Jndiaman,  a^ed  7Q.^.)n  bis  pa^sag^  from  India,  Li«niN  Btic^kanau,  ^tli^i; 
^-Der.  1.  At  Sontbamptoti,  Captain  Edi?vard  Bird,  lata  of  tb«  If  C\  S.^la 
Lotidon,  Geueral  Archibald  Campbell,  fteed  f) 7.-^ 1 0th.  la  Ciirx^m-itrivt,  &#a# 
Admiral  Bin^hniu,  a^  5li^^j  Ith,  lu  Madtk»ii-atr««l|  J^htt  SHuUWyj  Eaq* 
of  Bombay,  aged  3 L 


ARRIVALS  FROM  EASTBRN  P0RT8. 
Pari  tf  irtifMd,       Shift  Nmme,         CWaUHmirf.     PUu§  tf  thpmf,  JJMa. 


Downs 

IX>wn9 

Downs 

Dowaa 

Poole 

Citannel 

Lirerpool 

QffDoTer 

Liverpool 

Downs 

Liveiipool 


E.  St.  Vincent 

Olive  Branch 

Gen.  Palmer 

JonseAnthooy 

Royal  Oeocne 

Jane 

D.of 

Grenada 

Coniwall 

Harriet 

Gaogel 


Middietoii  «• 

Andenion  •• 

'IVuscott  •• 

iacoactiB  »« 

JUIerbjF  •• 

Agners  •  • 

Htuaah  •« 

Anderson  •• 

Morisou  , , 

Anderson  *. 

MiUord  «. 


Batavia  « » 
Cape  •« 
Madras  .. 
Batavia  «. 
Bomhay  •« 
Bengal  4. 
Calcatt^.. 
Beiml    .. 

Sm; 


^•ir  fi 

iidy  at 
My  M 
My  M 

Aaf.    i 

Aug.  17 
'Ang^    < 
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Dnie.  J 
Jane  13 
Jane  JO 
Jnly  7 
Joly  20 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  n 
Aug.  II 
A«g-  14 
Aug.  2tf 
Sept.  25 
Sept.  29 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  IS 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  28 
Oct.  29 
Nor.    2 


Shifping-  Jnielligence^ 

ARmVAtS  IN  EAST^^N  PORTS. 


*fi  ^f  AtH—L  Sk\p*9  If$M9, 

Singapore    ••  MeMna 

Bengal        ••  01ftno>e 

Bengal        • .  Crowd 

Bombajr      ••  Lady  £ast 

Bengal        ••  Cbarlet  Grant 

BoiniDaf      • «  HecoTerjr 

Bpinbagr      •«  Ganges 

Madras       •  •  Minena 

ManrHlns  ^.  Maila 

CApe  ••  Koyal  George 

St.  HeHnta  « ,  Harmony 

Cape  ,•  Trlompli 

St.  Helena  ••  Jane 

St.  HrleH^  •  I  %%i  Helena     • 


AM.  29 
0%M 
Oetfll 
Mor.  $ 
Nor.M 
Il9r.l9 


St.  Helena 

Cape 

KladdM 

Maddra 

Madeira 


Cornwall 


CvmiktLnitr. 
Pbimp9 
Laws 
Rnder 
'Wbert 
Har 

Chapman 
Mit^rd 
Trobyn 
Mofl^t  I 

Ellerby 
Bailor 
Green 

te     : 

Morrison 


Enterprise  (SteamV.)  Joho  ston 
s  Packet      .  •    Brown 


Capel 
Catherine 
Prince  Regent 


Mcintosh 
Lamb  * 


OBPARTUR£8  FROM  EUROPB. 
Liferpio^*!    Prlnc^  Charlotte    M*Kean         • 


Deal        o 

Flushing  .. 

FiushUig  .. 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 


Portsaiottth 
Deiri 


Perse  fciaDoe 
Alerctny  t « 
Exertion  « « 
Kunnymede  •• 
Hnssaren 
Clydesdale  •• 
Nestot'  •  • 

C««lMfiiie      «. 
LadyRowefta 
Asia 
Party 

NrSOMtlon 


Best 

Jordan 

Haaner 

Kemp 

Gibson 

Hector 

Weakner 

Brdcke 

Boarne 

Sterenson 

Bowen 

Parker 
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Pft  of  Depart. 

London 

London 

Lirerpooi 

New  B.  Wales 

LOttdoa 

London 

Lirerpool 

Ceylon  &  Lon. 

Batfria 

Bombay 

Cape 

tioiidon 

Bengi^ 

Cape 

London 

Un.iaSweeks 

Londdn 

London 

London 


Bengal 

Ma&is  and  Bengal 
^Batavia 


tJape 

Madras  and  Bengal 

St  Helena 

Ckp^-    • 

NewSonlhWalM 

Bombay 

Bom1>a\ 

ManritittS 


ittlPS  SPOKBM  WITH  At  aB4« 

Uoaqna     ••  Na^h     »«  China   ••  Batopa 
Resource  •«  Tomlb  ..  London.^  Bengal 
,     Ospray       ..  M'Gill  ..  Bengal  .*  Liverpool 
w.     Hibberis     .,  lliraker..  London..  Ceylon  ' 
«    N.99     W.     Baressa      .«  HntchinsonLondon. .  Madras  drUen^. 
21ftN«2:i50W,     Catherine  ^.  Madatosb  London .»  Bengal 


SHU 

U   k.2(    w. 


'3.f 


OWBRAL  Urr  or  PASSENOBRd. 

PASiKNOSaS  HOMSWARM. 

^Bt  th£  Othe  Brunch^  from  the  Cape:— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pope;  Messm.  Bethaa« 
CirQiAe,  Chnrton  and  Whitford ;  Mr.  Aldred,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Mulgravf 


CasMet 
By  ilM  Jliya/  9f»g$t  tnkk  Bombay  t->^Ref .  H.  ColHnson,  and  Lieut  Laltig. 
9f  the  Grtm4$^  Utm  Bengal :— Mn  -       *    - 
BytbelHfA#(    - 


itf«,  warn  Bengal :— Mrs.  Captain  Young  and  fiunilr. 
By  the  Ouh  •fLomfittr^  from  Bengal :— Messrs.  Hamiltoa  Maiwell,  James 
-  -   *  ~  i^rook,  Alfred  DafU,  and  J.  P.  Martin  |  Mis.  Doyfey  and  Misa 


TJffiia  €o9nwtHij  from  Bombay  .'—Captain  O'Connor*  Mrs.  Lonsia  Gosley,  Mrs^ 
Jaat  Mari»B»  aadMiss  AgneiiWf  ey; 

PASiENGBaS  OtTWARO,  ^ 

4ba  iVrtsufraac^,  for  Madras  and  Bengal,  salted  from  the  t)owns  7th  De- 
MI2S;— CMaahiJahn  l^fttton,  and  diree  MImcs  Tritton j  Mr.  Rdmmtd 
S  CMaia  L'£strai^,5l8t  Foot;  Messrs.  Jones,  Yarde.  Qrmt.  Bardeft| 
i,  ftttiuMooi  O^t  and  Hngb  Mewdiih, 
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COMMERCIAL  INTBLL16BNCE. 

CALCUTTA.-^JuLY  6,  1825.  '. . 
Oovemmmi  Secoriiiet,  Sfc, 
BttjrJ    R«.Ar.  Rs.A«.      [Sell. 

Premmm  28  8  RemUfable  Loan  6uerceDt  27  8  Premiiim 
DlBconnt  3  0  5per  Cent.- Loao  or  1822-23  4  0  Discooiit 
Ditto  .      2    8    4  per  Cent  Loan  of  1824-25      3    8    Ditto. 

HATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

On  London,  6  months  sight,  Is.  lid.    a    2a.  Old.  per  S.  K. 
Madras,  30  days    94    a    98    S.  R.  per  Madras  Rupees. 
Bombay,  Ditto     98    .    .    .  S.  R.  per  100  Bombay  ditto. 
BANK  OF  BENGAL  RATES. 

Discount  dn  Private  Bills Sa.  Rs.  6    0 

Dp.  of  G(fi^mmeut  Ditto 5    0 

Ditto  of  Salary  Ditto 5    0 

Interest  on  Loans  on  Deposit  of  Company's  Paper  ^  for  2  . 

menth^fixed  . 60 

BOMBAY.— July  23,  1825.     . . 

RATES  OP  EXCHANGE. 

On  London,  6  months,  Is.  lOd.  per  Rnpee.^ 
CalCttUa^  30  days,  106  Bomlmy  Rs.  per  100  Siccas. 
Madras,  do.  9di  Bombay  Rs.  per  100  Madras 

COMPANY'S  PAPER. 
Bemittable,  133  Bombay  Rs.  per  100  Siccas. ' 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  y 

Mr,  Fair^  the  late  Fditor  of  the  Bombai^  Gazette,  having  called  on  m  to 
state  the  isuthority  on  which  certain  statements  contained  in  the  last  Number  of 
the  Oriental  Herald  were  made,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  advert  pMicly  to 
that  request,  and  to  give  a  public  reply  thereto  in  the  pages  ofourpresent  ASkm- 
ber. — Mr'.  Fair  ha'vmgalso  requested  a  sight  of  what  was  to  appear ,  a  proof  of 
the  article  was  sent  to  him,  after  it  was  in  type,  as  an  act  of  courtesy ,  however, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  any  power  over  its  admission  or  rejection, 
as  that,  would  be  to  submit  to  a  previous  iknsorship,  which  we  hold  to  be  intoU^ 
ruble  even  in  India,  and  altogether  unnecessary  here.  Our  pages  are  as  open 
to  Mr,  Fair,  as  to  any  other  individuail  to  meet  any  assertions  therein  made  by 
counter  assertions,  evidence  by  counter-evidence,  or  arguments  by  refutation ;  hut 
this  must  be  by  public  and  not  by  private  discussions :  since  tlte  matters  referred 
to  are  matters  of  public  and  not  of  private  interest.  In  this  spirit,  we  give  a 
proof  of  our  sincerity  by  saying,  that  althougk  the  article  is,prmied,  (while  %ce 
write  this,)  and  mu\t  stand  on  its  own  ground,  Mr,  Fair  has  given  a  distinct 
negative  to  the  three  ollegationt  or  interrogatories  proposed  at  p,  141,  and  that 
therefore  the  version  of  his  case,  said  to  have  been  ctarent  at  Bengal,  as  founded 
on  the  general  belief  of  these  allegations  being  true,  must  be  considerhl  as  at 
least  a  disputed  one,  and  the  public  opinion  thereon  should  be  at  least  suspended 
until  something  more  is  known  as  to  the. details  of  the  case.  The  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Cottrt  in  India,  publicly  declare  that  Mr,  Fairs  Paper  contained  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  proceeding,  in  their  Court,  The  Bombay  Government 
sent  Mr,  Fair  to  England,  on  the  ground  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  Judged 
being  true,  Mr,  Fair  denies  the  truth  of  tlie  Judges*  assertion,  and  questions 
the  justice  of  the  Government  in  acting  upon  it.  Here,  therefore,  the  matter 
rests,  and  on  this  the  public  judgment  must  be  suspended  till  the  result  of  a  me- 
morial  which  Mr,  Fair  now  has  before  the  India  Compamf  be  known.  We 
have  np  wisk$D/iatever  to  prejudice  that,  but  woidd  do  our  utmost  to  promote  its 
ct aims  for  repress :  for  no  o  fence  can  deserve  pmishment  without  trtal ;  and  to 
this  3ir,  Fair  has  been  wtj'ustly  subjected^ 
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So  many  coosideratioiM,  oommertual  and  political,  are  inrolr«4  ia 
Uiis  siibjeet,  that  it  is  extremdy  difficult  to  determine  on  whteh  «ide 
to  ap{>roach  it.  Whether  we  riew  diis  monopoly  as  an  obstructKm 
to  our  trade  and  manufiu^turee,  already  labouring  under  the  pressure  of 
an  enormous  public  debt,  and  struggling  for  existence  in  competition 
with  the  uaburthened  nations  of  the  continent ;  oc  regard  it  as  a  dead 
weight  upon  our  naval  and  commercial  strength,  retarding  us  in  cur 
course,  so  that  other  states,  pursuing  the  same  career,  may  outstrip 
«s  In  Uie  race  of  national  gr0atnes8 ;  or,  disregarding  these,  and  look* 
lag,  beyond  our  own  interests  as  a  nation,  to  the  henefits  which 
would  flow  to  the  extensive  countries  of  the  East  from  a  free  inter* 
coarse  with  the  most  enlightened  people  of  Europe;  in  whatever 
point,  of  view  we  regard  it— in  how  many  shapes  does  this  vaooapdif 
present  itself  as  a  bar  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  weakh,  and  ci¥ili« 
aation  I  So  numerous  and  important  are  the  distant  and  indirect 
•vils  arising  from  this  enemy  of  the  human  race,  that  it  would  be  im« 
poasilile  almost  for  the  imagination  to  grasp  them ;. but  if  any  se€^ 
examples  of  tl^  misery  and  mischief  springing  directly  from  this  pro*' 
Ufie  source,  let  it  only  be  recollected  that  throughout  ih»  British  do** 
mimon8,4n  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  no  one,  from  the  richest  to  the 
poorest,  can  sit  down  to  almost  the  humblest  meal,  but  ibonopoly  steps 
m  to  tax  his  enjoyment  The  swarthy  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  and 
^loae  bordering  on  the  poles,  are  alike  subject  to  its  grinding  operation/ 
The  poor  sul^missive  Indian  procures  with  difficulty  a  few  grains  of 
BMMMpolised  salt,  paying  for  it  ten  tiQies  its  value,  to  season  his  simple 
diet  <n  rica  and  roots ;  and  the  Engliadbman,  boasting  that  he  is  bom- 
and  lives  in  /*  a  land  of  liberty,"  is,  notwithstanding,  compelled  to 
pay  the  same  monopolists  an  enormous  tax  on  his  tea,  which  has  be- 
come to;  hire  almost  a  necessary  of  life.  Though  we  boast  that,  ac- 
cording to  our  **  glorious  constitution,"  (whose,  unparalleled  exeef- 
leoce,  in  ihearyt  m  A^ver  enough  to  be  praised,)  no  man  can  be  'taxed 
without  his  own  consent ;  yet  here,  by  virtue  of  the  spirit  of  nioaopoly, 
a  fow  gentlemen,  sitting  in  Leadenhall-street,  thrust  their  fingera 
dandestioely  into  the  national  purse,  and  tax  us  ad  libitum^  by  coa- 
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tractiog  at  tlieir  will  and  pleasure  the  supply  of  this  essential  article  of 
general  consumption. 

We  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  relic  of  the  tyranny  of  the  de- 
te^M  Sluarts^  ^  legacy  woflhy  of  the  nte,  whkk  «Ungprlo>«»  MIm 
the  &tal  tCnio  of  the  Cehtaftii  ta  Hefcilles»)  side*  ii  k^uaUy  ab1io»- 
rent  from  the  genuine  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  present  age.  A  thousand  reasons  might  be  urged  why  it 
should  be  put  an  end  tb'aC  once ;  hul  fliis  is^so  self-evident,  that  it 
might  appear  more  neeesaary  ta  expl«hi  hoyr  it  could  possibly  have 
existed  ^l6tig,  '  It  \(rould  oe  too  tedious,  however,  to  recapitulate  the 
various  means  by  whieh  this  anonaly  u^  our-  political  system  was 
nursed  up  and  matured  to  its  present  state.  In  its  infancy,  the  prin- 
ciples of  commerce  being  little  imderstood,  it  was  easy  for  an  asso- 
ciation of .fM(rcba»t8  tq  purchase  exclwaire  pririkgei  imvA.  fteedy  so- 
vereign and  their  venal  servants.  The  system  of  exclusion  once  be- 
§1111,  the  monopolifts  were  able  to  keep  the  freat  body  ef  thcF  tiSd^S  in 
ignorance  of  their  trae  inttfrests ;  aadarv  stili  iabobriftg  te^  attain  (ii^ 
AOie  ckjekt  by  snppiessifig  all  tibefty  of  Ihouf^t  throughout  Ihelr  te^-'' 
Htories.  In  proportion  as  the  inisreasiiig  lij^t  oi  the  ag^  \mS  pene**' 
traced  the  dark  recesses^  and  exposed  the  deformity  of  the  sysiemt  in-^ 
bcaise  of  pofitkal  ioAu^tice  has  enabled  its  defenders  to  teskt  indr# 
powerfully  tlM  dctoand  for  improvement.  Reform,  htmeveri  in  spktf 
of  the  monopoliBls,  has  been,  though  sloirlyi  yet  grsdaally,  eifcroaoh-' 
Higdpim  their  domahss.  The  bdlu  and  baia  with  #hieh  they  tiM 
their  coantrymen  Out  of  India,  have  been  eompellad  to  giVe  wiy. 
Brilsh  ships  having  at  length  been  allowed  freely  to  visit  ^t  eouf^« 
try,  and  hating  now  traded  for  a  doten  of  yetfrs  wi^out  ekciting'  Mf 
ilangerooB  riots  or  rebellioas,  it  k  no  longer  a  terra  incoffftita  te^  be 
taken  on  the  report  of  the  CompaAy.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  menopt^ 
Ksts  would  tell  us  that  there  be  *^  sons  of  Amk  "  there^  or  other  hv^ 
bears,  like 'the  false  ^es  of  the  Israelite!  who  brought  ttn  evil  reporf 
of  the  land.  For  otlieh  having  seen  it,  and  ascertained  that  jt  ift^ 
^  an  exceeding  good  land,"  the  only  question  now  is,  whether  wr 
*^  ^all  go  up  to*  possess  it,"  or,  ftke  the  aforesaid  stiff-necked  geili^ 
ration,  be  cmideoHned  to  turn  again  intb  the  drsary  way  of  the  wyder^h; 
neia,  as  a  punishment  for  having  disobeyed  the  voiee  of  ireason. 

To  glance  at  aiew  of  the  main  features-of  the  System  of  trade  ItRher*' 
to  carried  on  with  India,  espeeiaily  by  the  £!njglish  and  Dutch ;  it  i» 
matter  of  history,  that  at  their  first  arrival,  European  merchants 
wewe  re^eeived  in  that  oaarter  of  the  world  with  open  arms;  Tfcey 
might  balre- settled  and  traded  to  any  extent,  incrdaBiaf  every  snc^ 
eessiveyear  the  produce  of  these  countries,  and  also  the  demand  fbr 
Eofopean  merchandise  with  the  widening  circle  of  Colomntion.  To* 
this  prooess  there  viras  no  aissignable  limit ;  and  to  carry  it  on  Aothfng 
more  Was  necessary  than  to  ceikduct  then^Ves  with*  moderation  and 
jkMtiee  towards  the  natives  of  the  oountry.  Mbnopoly»«6mpaiiiiM^ 
however,  were  formed,  aod^hes^,  armed  iritlr  iHiKtary-ai^  poiAteal* 
power  b^  tiMir  resp«k:ti^  States^  m«te  m  femg^  aH  Mr  Mdeili,  ^' 
parchasie  or  barter  goods  on  ec^tiri»l6  teirihs>  but,  Rke  pirates  t)rtec«^ 
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^e«rgy  to  extort  wlieit  they  wmnted  by  ibfte,  iad  inrpose  wImI  th^ 
eboie  toghre  in  rettirn.  AR  90f td  of  fmiiid  ftdd  oppreirio»  w«e«  raiort«| 
to  in  order  to  make  the  Natirea  submit  to  ihki  system  \  tii«  eoneequeiie^ 
•f  which  was>  that  whefe  it  soeceeded  the  people  w^te  itdveed  tti 
slavery,  and  the  trade  ruiued :  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth  aod  of  hu- 
man industry  are  checked  in  the  bud^when  others  snatch  them  away 
.  wiihoai  any.  tw. equivalent..  \^  ether  placei»»  .where  the  Na^trea  were 
too  poweyfui  to  eubmit  toAuchspoIktioiiy  they  exoeUed  er  ejilarmi- 
nated  their  oppressors, '  and  put  an  end  •  to*  the  trade  fef  ever,  In 
either  way,  the  benefits  of  commercial  intercourse  i^^re  destroyed  by 
unboifuded .  rapacity*  ^'^ben^  however^  sejtUements  were,  fiv'qwd  on 
the  principle  o^  free  trade,  the  result  was  totally  different.  Ot  this, 
PeiHiDg„  er  Pxince  of  Wal^*a  Island^  Is  %  r«nlurftaUe  ksl«Q6e. 
Thovfh  found  an  almeit  barren  and  deeesled  kland,  behf  htmi^ 
iat» a  aettleMent  chiefly,  thioii^  the  exertioaa  eC  two  BfMehm^iw 
dmnta,  la  the  short  spase  of  twenty  ywra  it  onntaineii  iietdty  twea^ 
thoutouiinhabitaato.  It  tfaia  manner  it  ieutisbed  aa  Wng  as  Ike  1h 
beralpriaeq>lesof  its erigbalfosBdertwenr adhered  to;  aoditn»|^ 
bare  costbued  so  to  prosper,  bad  it-nol  been  stUyeoted  to  the  nmmy»> 
aent  of  the  mooopoluts.^  In  like  rnaaner,  Midaeca,  wUle  it  ejM^ed 
freedom  of  trade  and  colonization  under  the  dontniott  of  .the  Pertu* 
gueae,  is  considered  to  hare  been  one  of  die  moat  ifeurisbiiig  ioiiiea  in 
the  hidian  AiehipelagD.  Among  tbs  Dutdh  setldenMnte,  Bfttavi4 
fdone  eqioyed  a  shadow  of  freedom  of  trade ;  and  it  hae  beoome  ^|k 
great  city,  while  aU  their  other  establishmsuts  wetit  to  wtter  deeay^ 
Maailbi  ma^  bedted  as  another  exaimple  of  the  same  fcstsHJroin  ftei» 
dom  of  trade*  But  a  greater  example  than  all^  is  the  yalaabie  InuU 
now  ei^jeyed  by  America,  irhich  baa  grown  up  inihirty  or  fiiaty  yeaca 
to  xival  that  of  the  old  countries  of  Enrope.  let  America  baa  is»i>flSi 
BO  £Mtories,.no  wars  or  political  establisfiments  to  maintain,;  no  n>a^ 
satres  aod  treachery  to  blush  Hoc  in  ai^  country  of  the  Eist.  k  is 
remarked  by  Uie  very  al^histofian  of  4lie  ladtaa  Areftdpalagb,  thet 
the  trade  of  ^  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companiea,  while  at 
first  virtually  a  free  tsade,  isahjcd  very  Urge  profits,  eo  misdi  m  200 
pr  300  per  cent.;  but  after  they  beoaase  joint  stock  monopoly  een^ 
panics  they  soon  sunk  to  Hctle  or  no  profit  at  aU  i 

To  gtv^  &iew  lauBliar  tUuetratbne  of  the  superior  advantagis  of 
fm^  timde,  lei  us  uke  a  Comparison  of  that  of  England  and  Amerio4 
wkh  the  Dutdi  and  Bngliidt  menepoltea.  ^  From  1614  to^  1730, 
j(saya  Dr.  Crawfurd,')  the  presperons  (the  most  protperaus  /)  pariod 
«f  the  Dntch  Company's  affairs,  the  whole  number  of  ships  mioA 
Arrived  intielland  was  but  1621^  giving  an  avetage  fer  each  ysir  of 
iruc  14,  whLdh  is  by  no  means  eqaal^  m  number  or  tonnage,  to  dm 
free  trade  of  America  with  the  very  colonies  of  the  DiilBh 


I  The  increase  of  inhabitanto  during  the  periud  it  hat  shice  bctu  under  tifte 
Xanipaay>  v^^e,  is,.sccording  to  the  latt  accounts^  9nljr  lOJMN^.— /Wmr* 

*^  CrH  aird*»*iudi«i  AfHilpele^,  yek  .IIL  S99. '    '  " 
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themselyes/'    Of  the  Eoglbh  monopoly  trade  the  following  is  the 
general  result,  firom  the  year  1680,  when  the  actual  toui^ge  em-  - 
ployed  can  be  stated.    The  quantity  of  tonnage  employed  in  it,  af^ 
the  Company  had  been  one  hundred  years  engaged  in  the  trade,  was, 

fr^n^Am.  Tf«de,e«chulTe 

Te»  Tnat,         ^^^  Monopply, 

Tona.  Tons.  Tom. 

From  1680  to  1700..% 4,490 —    ..4^90 

Fioii^l700  to  1700 4^3 160 4,072 

Frpm  1720  to  1740 6,796 1,000 ,.  5,796 

From  1740  to  1760 8,861 2,000..,. ,,.«  6^1 

From  1760  to  1780 13^0 5,600 7,750 

From  1780  to  1800 26,300 15,149 11,151 

The  tea  trade  being  deducted,  as  having  arisen  out  of  the  acciden- 
tal droumstance  of  an  extraordinary  taste  growing  up  in  Europe  for  ' 
this  article  of  Chiifese  produce,  quite  unknown  a  hundred  years 
before,  and  being  supported  by  an  ui^ust  system  of  restrictions  and 
extravagant  prices,  so  as  to  leave  no  merit  to  those  who  ciarry  it  on, 
there  remains  only  an  advance  from  4,590  to  11,151  tons,  or  an 
increase  of  7561  tons  of  shipping  in  the  long  period  of  It^O  years. 
'When  to  the  above  consideration  is  added  the  extraneous  ctrcum- 
stance  of  a  vast  acquisition  of  territory,  containing  a  population  of 
suUy  inillions  of  inhabitants,  through  which  the  Company's  trade  is 
bolstered  up  far  above  its  natural  height,  by  means  of  surplus  revtone; 
or  ^ribut^  extorted  from  India,  the  able  writer,  whom  we  have  quot»d; 
jiistly  concludes,  that,  '*  making  allowance  ait  the  same  time  for  the 
prodigious  increase  of  Europe  during  this  period  in  wealth  and  popa- 
lousoeis,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  comparative  extent  of  the 
Indian  trade  is  greatly  less  than  it  was/*  ^  Comparing  this  with 
the  free  trade  of  the  Americans,  which  commenced  only  about  forty 
years  ago,  and  was  undertaken  by  an  infiBtnt  state  with  a  very  scanty 
csommand  of  capital — this  being  much  more  in  requeet  for  clearing 
their,  inexhaustible  forests-^the  same  exceUent  author  observes : 
/^  Their  trade  (with  the  East)  in  all  this  time  has  been  progreseively 
in<N'easing,  and  without  entering  into  the  question  of  its  intrinsic 
flitperi^ri^  over  the  trade  of  the  former  masters'of  Indian  cemmercei 
is,  in  point  of  mere  quantity,  incomparably  more  extensive.*' 

Another  striking  illustratbn  of  the  same  subject,  and  one  less 
iiumlliating  to  our  national  feelings,  is  furnished  by  the  late  work  of 
an  intelligent  French  writer,  (M.  C.  Moreau,)  on^  finances  of  die 
East  India  Company.  From  this  we  extract  the  following  taUe, 
showing  how  soon  the  free  traders  of  Great  Britain  have  overtakesi 
and  completely  distanced  the  ancient  monopolists  since  the  trade  was 
•thrown  open  in  1814.  The  first  table  here  subjoined,  containis  a 
statement  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  and  China,  exclusive  d 
tea,  which,  beiag  restricted  to  one  of  the  parties,  affords  no^^Eur  crite;> 
rion  for  comparison.  '  .    ' 

«  InditQ  Archipelsgoy  VoL  III.  261.  .  .   * 
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Imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  East  Indies  and  China 
(exclusive  of  the  value  of  Tea) . 


229 


Imports. 

'  By  the  Company . 
BytheFreeTriade 


•By  the  Company . 
^y  the  Free  Trvle 


1814. 

1815. 

,  1816. 

1817. 

£3,278,303 
3^68,289 

3,266,620 
5,496,610 

2,344,560 
5426,578 

2,591,868 
4,754,283 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

«,M7,328 
6,083,147 

1,135,250 
4,450,784 

1,239,666 
3,173,980 

1,652,651 
2,777,467 

1818. 
2,130,070 
6,900,705 


Exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  East  Indies  and  China* 


EXRORTS. 

By  the  Company . 
By  the  Free  Trade 


By -the  Company. 
By  the  Free  Trade 


1814. 

£1,723,720 
870,177 

.1819. 

£1,358,327 
1,650,338 


1815. 

1,753,302 
1,454,728 

1820. 

1,721,114 
2,308,681 


1816. 

1,539,130 
1,868,397 

1821. 
1,754,652 
2,836,007 


1817. 

1,313,494 
2,708,025 

1822. 

1,279,021 
2,867,056 


1818. 

1,250,065 
3,052,741 


The  reader  will  perceive  how  the  free  trade  has  risen,  with  rapid 
progresdoo^  till  its  exports  have  doabled,  and  its  imports  tripled  those 
of  &e. Company.  The  exports  of  the  latter,  it  must  also  be  recol- 
lected, are  raiised  much  above  their  natural  amount,  first,  by  the 
necessity  of  making  .returns  for  the  large  quantity  of  tea  imported 
annaally  from  China ;  and  secondly,  by  the  sui^Ues  required  for  their 
huge  p9litical, establishments  in  the  East  Indies.  Yet,  without  either 
of  these  advantages,  and  though  unjustly  deprived  of  the  China 
market,  the  free  tiaders  do  twice  as  much  for  the  commerce  of  this 
country.  .This  being  the  result  of  only  nine  years*  competition, it 
cannot  be  doubted,  thfit  were  the  China  trade  thrown  open,  a  great 
relief  would  be  thereby  immediately  afforded  to  our  national  manu- 
factures, as  by  ^ir  Biy[>ply,  at  a  cheap  rate,  (a  necessary  consequence 
of  free  trade,)  a  very  general  demand  might  be  created  for  them 
throughout  that  extensive  empire.  How  little  improvement  is  to  be 
expected  under  the  present  system,  may  be  judged  from  the  foot, 
that  before  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  was  opened  in  1813-14,  the 
Company's  exports  had  not  increased  at  all  during  the  present  cen-^ 
tury,  notwithstanding  their  large  accessions  of  territory,  and  increas- 
ing establishments  abroad.  Their  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  nearly  stationary  since  1 785,  notwithstanding  the  remittance 
home,  of  accumulating  surplus  revenue,  which  was  included  in  their 
trade;  and  the  IfMt  year,  (1811,), their  imports  were  actually  lower 
than  they  had  been  twenty-six  years  before. 

Nothing  more  need  be  stated  to  show  that  no  national  advantage 
can  be  expect^  from  the  Company  as  a  trading, association.  To 
•am  up  all.  its  disadvantages  as  a  commercial  and  political  body, 
would  be  a  task  for  a  Newton  or  Des  Cartes ;  still  some  few  of  the 
items  can  be  reached  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.     It  lias 
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been  cle^ly  demonstr^jted'  that  its  monqocHy  of  tea  coats  tbe  British 
nation  (exdasive  of  duty)  ^.  sum  of  W!9^  mu  two  millions  annually ; 
and.  tl^^t  thisior  evpn  more  than  this)  might  he  faved,  hv  allowing 
that  article  td  x»e  imported  by  free  tradeby  who  would  besiaes  have  .a 
8tffieS«nt  vemoneiatioB  fot  their  troubie,  and  ptc&i  on  theijr  capitaL 
Again,  iti  |he  late  wprk  oFMr,  Tucker,  (whith  iire  ^lce  as  one  of  llie 
latest  and  tDOit  MspectaUa^u^xoiitks  04  bel«df  of  the  Company,)  it  is 
asserted,  t|iat  its  pvolit  on  ibe  tea^tmde,  jeicdosini  of  4be  teir  iftte  of 
interest  on  ei^tal,  (fo«r  per  ceat^  and  all  ciMwgcfs,)  is  only  S$5fi(»L 
per  annum.     We  hare,  then. 

Extra  cost  Co  Um  Biidsii  aastiim  by  tlie  tea  vsen^poly 

(Edinbufgh  Review,)    ^    ^    ,..,..    .    X2,200,000 
^tra  gaiki  to  the  Ejist  India  Coiopany  from  it  (Tucker^)      ^65,000 

Difference    ^    -    £l,635,OflO 

That  is,  there  has  b^n  a  dead  ankual  loss  0^  one  million  six  hundred 
and  thirtyrfire  thoisand  pounds  sterHrgtm  the  Company's  niittous  mode 
of  cOnductiug  its  conimerce.  But  this  loss  is  ouly  a  single  branch  of 
it.;  on  all  the  re^t  put  .together,  Mr.  Tucker  admits  that  even  the  Com- 
pkvy  its€^  gains  nothing ;  t^nd  that  it  incara,  on  the  contrary,  an 
Iritntrd  loss  of  one  hunted  and  fif^en  Ifiousand  potmds.  These 
two  put  together  make  a  sum  of  one  milHon  seren  hundred  and  fifty 
thousaiid  poinads  sterling,  ta^ich,  by^  the  confessiofn  ef  the  tnonopo- 
Ksts  themselves,  are  annually  sunk  in  their  trade !  This  shameful 
Iraste  of  national  capital,  which  there  is  nothing  whatever  that 
iean  patliate,  is  easHy  explained  by  a  comparison  of  the  Com- 
t)any*s  mode  of  trading  with  that  of  the  Americans.  The  Com* 
pany,  by  using,  a  species  of  unwieldy  shipping,  wliich  is  neither 
well  'fitt^  fdr  war  nor  peace,  incurs  an  expense  for  tonnage 
greatly  beyond  what  is  necessary,  and  is  exposed  to  more  fre- 
<juent  losses  by  ship^ireck  than  any  other  description  of  vessels  has 
experienced.  The  Americans  use  smaH  ships  well  adapted  to  the 
navigation,  and  make  t^vo  voyages  for  one  of  the  Company's ;  <o  that 
they  are  able  to  supply  the  whole  Western  world  with  the  produce  of 
China  at  half  the  rate  of  their  chartered  rivals.  At  tbe  same  time 
they  labour  under  great  disadvantages  of  another  sort  in  conducting 
this  trade: — ^eir  new  country  not  producing  manufactures  to  ex- 
bhange  with  China,  they  are  compelled,  in  the  first  place,  to  procure 
them  from  other  countries,  or  export  bullion  ;  and  consequently,  by 
Bailing  in  ballast,  lose  all  the  profits  of  the  outward  vo}*age.  All 
difficulties,  however,  yield  to  the  superior  management  of  free  trade. 
^Iie  Americans  having  equipped  their  vessels  in  their  own  country, 
supply  themselves  with  goods  in  England,  carry  these  to  China,  and 
Returning  loaded  with  teas,  sell  them,  in  the  sight  of  the  British  shores, 
Ht  half  the  rate  which  they  cost  (he  people  of  this  country  !   We  hav^ 

—  -  - 
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not  befure  m  the  reCtirns  of  ihe  amotint  of  the  American  trade  with 
China  since  its  commencement ;  but  aa  idea  df  itmay  be  fermed  from 
a  comparison  of  it  with  the  Company*!,  in  1821  and  1822-3.  In  thtf 
former  period,  we  are  infomjed  by  a  m^rchaat  in  the  dty,  that  while 
the  Compaa/s  waj  33,000  tonsi  thai  of  America  was  14,000';  and 
by  tht*  returns  of  the  duties  pnid  at  Canton  in  1922-3^  we  find  that 
the  ibUowing  were  the  proportions :  '  ' 

Import  Patiea.         £ip«rt  Datief . 
CompaD/s  Trade    ^    •    .    «    Tides,  395,112    Xiae8/460,<«4 
1         AoMrictoT^ade      .    •    .    «  ^€M^  339»4<^ 

'  Ffona  this  single  branch  of  the  American  trade,  anouirting  already 
tb  three-lburths  of  our  own,  which  has  existed  for  hundreds  of  years» 
we  may  form  an  idea.of  the -gigantic  stiides  which  the  trans- Atlantio 
Refmbiic  is  raiddng  in  possesnng  itself  of  the  trade  of  the  Indies.  It 
was  confessed  by  the  monopdists*  own  agents  at  Canttw,  in  a  lattef 
from  them,  dated  in  November  1820,  that  *'  between  thzne  aod  four 
thousand  pieces  of  bread-oloth  had  been  ipiport^  (there)  4«ri«g  4he 
present  season,  under  the  American  flag,  direct  frop  England,"  which 
would  inflict^'  a  death-blow  "  i6n  the  monopoly  hitherto  eiyoyed  by 
Ihe  Company.  Kow  much  more  does  it  inflict  a  dQalih4dcMr  on  the' 
trade  nnd  naval  strength  of  this  country  ?  Qur  commerce  being 
cramped  by  a  monopoly,  our  mariners  seek  employment  under  a 
fbreij^n  flag,  and  add  to  the  strength  of  our  rivals.  We  enable  them 
to  come  to  our  own  shores  from  the  other  side  o€  ^  Atlantic,  and 
carry  u>ff  tihe  profits  cf  our  own  trade  with  China !  Ahhoug^  our 
power  in  the  £ast  is  paramount,  we  give  away  ^profits  of  it^  vahi- 
able  iDommefce  with  Eiffope  to  Uie  people  of  America  \  And  what  is 
the  oI)ject  <^  these  immense  sacrifices  f  To  enable  a  ^w  £afit  iikkia 
Directors  to  provide  tYmr  reUtives  and  fiends  with  comfoit^ble  situa* 
tieos  as  captains,  shipping-agents,  euperoargoes,  &c.,  at  Caatea  ( 
Barely  the  British  public  will  not  tamely  -sobmit  to  see  ^m  natibf^al 
interearts  sacrificed  to  such  unworthy  objects  and  sordid  considerations. 
If  we  mnst  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  a-year  to  enrich 
fhe  naonopolists  and  their  families,  it  would  be  better  far  to  pension 
tlwm,  as  sineottrists,  directly  from  the  X^easury.  Grievous  as  such  a 
burden  nrast  be  on  a  nation  already  so  overioaded  with  public  debt,  we 
riioald  then  have  the  satirfactida  of  knowing  that  only  so  muehaatiooat 
wealth  was  wasted.  But  at  present  the  evU  is  infinitely  greater. 
This  wealth  is  not  merely  wasted,  it  U  employed  .to  streag^n  oar 
tcommercial  rivals,  and  destroy  our  naval  superiority.  'Hie  nation 
has  iiot  forgotten  ^  late  trial  of  our  strength  with  the  Amerioaos :  it 
Was  an  experiment  which  ought  to  be  well  remembered,  m  a  lessoa 
lor  our  gaidanoe.  To  say  nothing  invidious  of  either  party,  it  wa4 
4hen  proved,  that  between  two  nations  of  Englishmen^  nearly  equal 
Sn  courage  and  in  naval^  tactic,  the  victory  will  fall  to  that  party 
(from  wyehever  side  of  the  Atlantic)  which  can  bring  the  .largest 
'force  upon  the  sea.    Since  ^at  period,  the  United  States  havebevn 
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•▼eiyyear  increasing  tiieir  naval  force:  their  rapidly  increasing  re* 
sources  and  fiopalation  enable  them  to  do  so  to  a  still  greater  extent 
without  anj  inconrenience.  Our  financial  difficulties,  however,  exact 
Ihe  most  rigid  economy  in  every  department,  and  seem  to  stunt  our 
farther  growth.  Compared  with  us,  they  are  in  ihe  vigour  of  yonth, 
tuad  acquiring  every  day  new  strength;  we  have  already  reached  all 
the  maturity  of  manhood,  and  can  hope  for  little  more  than  to  remain 
stationary,  or  decay.  As  causes  of  disagreement  wHl  occasiDnally 
arise  among  nations,  America  and  England  may  expect  to  come  oft^ 
in  collision;  and  it  rfcust  be  evident^hat  we  can' never  enter  the  lists 
with  her  again,  under  the  same  advantages  as  we  could  do  a  dosen 
years  ago.  When,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  such  unhappy  dSfiersncee 
shall  arise,  what  will  be  Uiought  of  that  policy  which  has  driven  our 
trade  and  commercial  capital  to  their  shores?  which  has  chased 
away  our  hardy  mariners  to  naturalise  themselves  among  our  enemies  ? 
We  doubt  not  that  the  time  will  come  when  every  man  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  supporting  such  a  system,  will  be  denounced  as  i^ 
traitor  to  his  country. 

As  regards  our  Indian  possessions,  if  they  were  colonized  by 
Englishmen,  they  might  soon  bid  defiance  to  foreign  aggression.  But 
while,  as  at  presenlittbey.are  held  by  a  handful  of  Europidans,  it  is 
evident,  that  whoever  can  keep  the  strongest  fleet  on  ithe  sea,  may 
determine  their  fate.  France  long  disputed  with  us  the  palm  of  em« 
pire  on  the  continent  of  India;  and  the  scales  of  victoiy,  long 
doubtful,  were^  determined  in  our  favour  by  our  naval  superiority,  and 
the  superbrity  also  of  our  free  constitution.  From  this  we  derived  a 
national  vigour  which  baffled  all  the  power  of  France  under  its 
antient  despotism.  The  United  States  have  a  similar  superiority  over 
us  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  institutions :  their  naval  force, 
has  increased,  ift  increasing,  and  must  go  on  to  increase,  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  their  wealth  and  population.  Should  they  singly,  or  even 
in  combination  with  the  republics  rising  around  them,  be  &e  to  keep 
the  sea  acainst  us,  by  what  tie  can  we  secure  our  Indian  empire  ' 
The  handful  of  British  soldiers  there  woitld  moulder  away  in  a  very 
few  years.  To  the  Native  population  it  is  the' same  whether  an 
American  or  an  Englishman  should  prevail;  and  a  discontented 
people  would  be  eager  to  embrace  every  chance  of  change.  There 
remains  only  the  mixed  race  of  Europeans,  French,  Dutch,  Swiss, 
or  Riuudans,  &c.,  with  whom  -the  Honourable  Company  are  now 
colonizing  their  territories  in  preference  to  Englishmen .!  Will  these 
foreigners  stand  by  the  Company  in  their  day  of  need  ?  or  will  not 
these  wise  and  humane  rulers  have  cause  to  regret  bitterly  that  tb^y 
have  so  long  persecuted  and  banished  their  own  fellow-citizens  and 
feUow-subjects  from  their  deminions?  Is  this  the  way  in  which 
they  mean  to  secure  the  empire  which  tbey  hold,  in  trust  for  their 
countrymen  ?  Or  do  they  expect  that  the  nation  will  suffer  them  to 
go  on  much  longer,  at  once  its  ^underer  and  its  persecutor ;  while,  by 
destroying  its  trade,  and  transferring  it  to  the  Americans,  fhey  are 
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eridtadf  putting  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  the  keys  of  the  East  ? 
Let  the  people  of  England  look  to  this  matter  before  it  be  too  late ;  for 
if  the  voice  of  warning  be  for  ever  disregarded,  the  day  will  come 
when  a  thoosand-'voices  will  be  unavailing,  though  the  friendly  admo-" 
nitioas  of  one  will  be  sufficient,  if  attended  to  in  time* 


.    BUEKS  AND  THB  FALLS  OF  BRUAR^ 

It  is  well  known  that  die  poet  Bums  wrote  .'some  rerj  agreeable  Imes, 
whidi  induced  the  Duke  of  Athol  to  plant  the  banks  of  tbe  Braar.  The 
Bruar,  before  it  enters  on  the  romantic  country,  where  it  becomes'the  orna- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Athol's  grounds  and  the  object  of  curiosiW  to  the 
traTcUer,  flows  through  a  peat 'soil,  which  has  dyed  its  wafers  of  a  deep 
Gofiee-colour.  Its  existence,  as  an  independent  river,  is  short  and  trou- 
bled, and  its  name  is  soon  lost  in  that  ot  a  nobler  stream* 


Here  mused  the  ploughman  in  his  tuneiiil  dream, 
And  hung  enchanted  o'er  the  thundering  slssani, 
Taught  ite  hoarse  voice  to  beg  widi  courtly  grace, 
Kaised  the  dark  grove,  and  wooed  the  Diyad  nice  ;• 
Straight  at*his  call  the  Alpine  forest  grew. 
And  bathed  its  branches  in  perpetual  dew. 
Begemmed  its  sable  skirU  with  diamond  spray,. 
And  veiFd  the  gladden'd  river  from  the  day. 
WrM)t  in  the  roany-colour'd  woof  of  thought,  • 
The  poet  lost  the  lori  that  Nature  taught ; 
Sealed  were  hb  eyes  and  ears,  while  sweeping  by 
The  awful  torrent  sang  his  destiny : 
\Vhat  though  with  prophet's  eye  I  gladly  see 
Thy  lay  shall  wita  the  nodding  grove  for  me, 
With  watefiil  sorrow,  gentk  bard,  I  naark, 
(Too  clear  the  meaning,  though  the  signs  be  dark,) 
The  madding  whirlpools  of  my  waters  show 
Thy  hours  of  ecstasy  and  years  of  woe. 

Far  in  the  silent  summit  of  the  hill. 
Where  WiAe  the  black  cock  soonest  hails  the  sun^ 
To  glittering  life  first  springs  my  natal  rill. 
Unknown  and  small,  with  scarcely  strength  to  run^ 
For  many  a  rood  it  creeps  along  the  earth. 
And  stains  the  living  crystal  from  its  birth. 
Then  quits  awhile  the  subterranean  night, 
And^drinks  through  all  its  depths  the  hea\^nly  light. 
But  soon  beneath  the  soil  subsides  again, 
lu  dye  to  dari(en,  and  in  sloth  to  drain ; 
While  the  rough  nurses  of  the  infant  spring. 
The  winds,  around  tlieir  antient  chorus  sing. 
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.        ,  UI. 

So  ymnAy  qewmc,  BtArwitd  ihen  $k»  piaqp» 
Bom  to  4ie  lalMwvs  of  A  lowly  ince^ 
W^atf  the  stefl9  syrs^  v^  «»w  thy  lids  uado^e^ 
'  Thy  firsrt  small  cry  ofpftiofiul  Ufe  arose ; 
Thee  had  tlie  peasant's  joys  and*  vulgar  vice, 
The  power  to  please,  and  from  thy  muse  entice^ 
To  cloud  ihy  ranqrj  and  dafflrade  ihy  nind, 
Till  virtue  sighing,  left  the  bard  behind. 
Yet  can  thy  genius  draw  from  humble  things 
StreogA  iv  H^  apond  nod  yliNWt  %  ^mqf*^  wnes ; 
As  the  poor  tribute  of  the  cloud-bom  rills 
'    Speeds  «^  ixiy -owE^f  aad  mj  $ha9B^^>U^ 

-  IV. 

^,  .'Hien  bpr^  avay  ray  torreut  tide, 

As  strong  thy  geiiius  bursts  away, 
WTille  wJialth  and  rank  and  beauty  stand  beside. 
Admire  my  whirring  pool,  admire  diy  lyric  lay. 

Drunk  with  our  mad  inlemperancp. 
Our  kindred  spirits  lead  their  irantic  dance ! 
With.«wkmer^hMbes,  and  winding  walks  adom'd. 
Praise  pheen  my  couise,  so  long  and  lately  scomVl ; 
Hair^'hs^'^e  lovely,  by  the  gi«at  ewbiacedf 
'  The^  b«id  with  hme  and  festival  is  graced  ; 
Bright  float  t)^«fhdia»t  vs^un  of  the  bnn^ 
Fair  shines  the  iris  of  the  touent's  raia ; 
Delight^  we  forget  with  thoughtless  «yes 
Whence,  and  how  frail,  the  goirg^xms  visions  rise.; 
Thjne  butthe  fading  hues 
Of  dnmkeo  fancy's  dream ; 
•'Mine  but  the  painted  dews 
Tlung  by  a  drunkeo  stMom. 

.  Now  inark  how  black  below 

My  weaiy  waters  sleep; 

As  dark  shall  be  thy  woe. 

Thy  dumb  despair  as  deep !  • 
Oh !  that  thy  heart  were,  like  joy  waters,  cold  I 
Oh  I  that  like  them,  thy  rapid  feelings  roU'd, 
By  frosts  unfrozen,  ^Hd  "by  rooks  uotofo ; 
Caln^(vrheii:nej|^ted ;  when  ej^lkaustied,  hQioe 
By  kindred  rivers  to.  an  ocean  gmve. 
The  otmxk  of  the  aoul,  the  oeeftfi  pf  the  WAve  I 
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'  Thb  pragreto  c^Hnproveneat  and  4katvveTy  in  the  nsefid  Sfts,  hav 
ia  M>  one  bmidli  i^  prfteticaF  kfMwIedge  beea  more  tajMd,  or  mor^ 
pr^tfued^of  tndeiibti^  adTantageto  seoietj  aA  large,  ^an  In  Ike' 
application  of  <Im  po^ver  of  eteam  to  the  {yarposes  of  naTigalioa.  By 
cnmbifDlng  tke  advantages  of  lacpeased  speed  in  tbeir  progress,  nore 
enact  pancCaakty  in  tlieir  periods  of  depaiture  and  amval,  and  mndi 
gceatev  oeoaossy  in  tacir  ratois  ov  fAiargW)  steam  ▼esseio  kaYe  already 
•itpeneded  tke  use  of  saiMng  ones,  on  all  Toyages  to  and  from  places 
%kMo  a  skoit  distanoe  of  each  other.  Ttltey  kaire,  indeed,  by  tkts 
time,  oqygred  the  fieK^  of  aimost  all  ^  lakes  and  inland  seas  of  the 
globe«  wud  tilted  t^  rivers  and  creeks  of  Europe  and  America,  while 
some  eren  attempt  to  traverse  the  AtlaDtic  and  the  Indian  Oceans. 
.  The  Only  limtts  to  fheir  trmyersai  adoption,  as  ilie  exdnsiMs  means  of 
eettfliQnfioation  hs<?iveen  places  the  most  remote,  appeared  to  be  thjaf 
pa^er  of  inoreastng  the  speed,  and  lessening  the  oontiumptiOii  of ine! 
fer  distant  %"oyageB,-^-4wo  essentials  eagerly  attempted  to  be  diseorered 
hy  &Mn  of  sclepee  in  every  quarter ;  and  the  oompledon  of  whic^  was 
all  that  remained  neeessary  to  bring  into  immediate  oontafit  ai^  oom-* 
munieallon  iAie  uttermesi  ends  of  the  earl^. 

'  It  will  be  a  subject  of  oengratulation  to  the  whole  world,  ta  learn. 
tiNit  these  long-sottght  impromnents  have  at  length  been  found ;  and 
that  certain  combinations  have  been  teade  by  a  skilful  and  intelfigent 
aogtaeer  of  Fraaoe,  which  are  certain  of  ginng,  to  the  steam  vessels 
icted  OD  his  |^an,  as  decided  a  superiority  over  all  others  now  in  use, 
as  they  themselves  enjoy  over  sailing  ships  of  every  description ;  and 
consequently  to  ecli|)se  ihem  with  as  unerring  ft  certainty  as  fltey  have 
sapeneded  their  predecessors.  The  engineer,  by  Whose  genius  and 
talentfi  these  important  improvements  were  suggested,  perceiving  the 
imiziense  advantages  to  be -derived  from  their  immediate  adoption, 
hastened  to  England,  and  secured  to  himself  a  royal  patent,  confirm* 
ing  to  him  the  -exohisive  privileges  of  his  invention  lor  a  period  of 
£>iirteen  years,  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  all  their  distant  dependencies.  This  grant,  under  the 
pivy  seal  of  state,  b^ng  now  actually  in  his  possession,  there  re^ 
maias  no  longer  any  apprehension  of  competition  on  the  same  grounds  7 
and,  consequently,  no  reason  for  delaying  tottnnounoe  the  outlines,  at 
least,  of  the  improvements  in  question. 

1 .  The  complicated  nature  of  the  machinery  used  in  all  the  engines, 
by  which  steam  vessels  are  at  present  moved,  renders  them  liable  to 
accidents  of  various  kinds,  and  requires  a  degree  of  superintendence, 
which  is  at  once  painful  and  expensive,  without  even  then  preventing 
the  necessity  of  very  frequent  adjustment  and  repair.— —The  engine . 
of  the  present  inventor,  which  is  now  in  use  in  different  parts  of 
France,  and  has  been  tried  and  proved  in  the  most  satisfactory  man*' 
ner,  is  of  a  much  more  simple  construction;  and,  besides  being  less 
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cosdy,  b  not  liable  to  many  of  the  accidents,  impedimenta,  and 
InJurieB^  to  which  olhera  are  constantly  subject. 

2.  The  great  space  occupied  by  exisdog  engines,  takes  away,  from 
tbe-ressels hi  whwh  they  are  crmployed,  a  la^portion  of  the  hull, 
that  might  otheiwise  be  apprimriated  lo  the  acoonufnodation  p(  pas- 
sengers in  the  upper  pait  of  the  frame,  or  to  the  stowage  of  niel, 
water,  and  urovisions  bdow :  while  the  immense  weight  of  .the  whole 
mass  is  such  as  to  press  the  vessel  unnecessaiily  d^p  in  the  water, 
producii^  the  two  evils  of  increasing  the  buithen,  aiMi  lessening  con- 
siderably the  rate  of  speed.  -The  new  engines  are,  on  the  contrary, 
so  compact  in  alltheir  parts,  that  three  of  them  will  not  ocpupy  more 
room  dian  one  of  corresponding  power  of  the  kind  at  present  jMsed : 
so  that  three  times  the  actnal  force  can  be  condensed  into  the  |a«ie 
given  space,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  be  reduced  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion. 

*  3.  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  by  the  old  engines  is  so  great, 
that  scarcely  any  of  the  ordinary  vessels  using  tbeo^  can  carry  iQorc 
than  suflkient  for  a  voyage  of  a  few  days,  without  encroaching  -o  i  ihe 
space  that  should  be  sdlotted  to  cargo,  provisions,  or  passengers.— - 
The  new  engine,  on  the  contrary,,  require  so  much  less  fuel,  ihat  a 
vessel,  navigated  by  them,  will  contain  sufficient  coals  ibr  at.  teast 
twice  the  period,  without  at  all  encroaching  on  other  portions  of  the 
bull;  buffer  Ipng'and  distant  voyages,  if  the  hold  be  appropriated,  to 
its  reception,  sufficient  fuel  can  be  stowed  on  board,  to  adfnit  of  the 
ship  reaching  any  part  of  Europe,  Afiica,  or  America,  without- touch* 
ing  any  where  for  iresh  supplies ;  and  by  replenishing  once  only  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  will'  reach  India  without  being  dday^d  at 
any  of  the  intermedia^te  stations. 

4/  The  present  niassive  and  unsightly  chimneys  of  all  steam  vessels 
are.  productive  of  danger,  as  well  as  inconveuieooe,  in  .  many  ways. 
Their  loftiness  and  weight  occasion  them  to  act  as  long  levers,  which, 
in  boisterous  weather,  make  the  hull  top-beavy,  and  cause  the  rolling 
motion  to  be  greatly  increased :  while,  in  pitching  against  a.  liead 
sea,  they  augment  the  violence. of  the  sudden  shocks  at  eve^  plunge; 
and  in  the  event-  of  their  being  carried  away  near  the  deck,  as  the 
strongest  masts  frequently  are,  the  danger  of  fire  would  be  infinitely 
increased.  ••  Add  to  this,  the  heat,  thrown  out  by  these  chimneyaon 
the  deck,  and  the  thick  volumes  of  smoke  vomited  forth  from  their 
summits,  to  fisll  again,  in  calm  weather  or  light  airs,  on  the  passengers 
below,  are  the  subject  of  constant  annoyance  and  dissatisfaction.-:^— 
The  new  eogi  nes  hscving  their  fires  fed  with  air  from  a  large  forge-bellows, 
worked  by  the  machinery  of  the  engine  itself,  require  no  perpendicttlar 
chimney  wHlitever.  They  will  consume  .the  greater  portion  of  their 
own  smoke,  leaving  only  the  residue  to  be  carried  off  by  hotixontal 
tubes  pasfitng  along  the  sides  ..of  the  vessel  near,  the  water's  edge; 
thus  avoiding  all  the  evils  of  top-weight,  heat  on  deck,  a  suffoca)tng 
atmosphere,  and  every  inconvenience  arising  from  the  perpendicular 
cohimns.  -  -        ^ 

5.  The  side  wheels  of  existing  steam  vessels,  constituting  all  their 
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iDiNuit  of  iniJdiig  progress,  iukI  to  which,  therefore,  all  the  jpower  oC 
their  engioee  is  applied,  are,  from  their  very  position,  deprired  of  a 
great  portloB  of  their  force,  by  the  inequality  of  their  motion :  as,  in 
a  Tiling  sea,  H  contimiafly  happens  that  one  of  the  wheels  is  so  deeply 
Mibmerged  in  the  water  as  to  be  nearly  inefficient  from  that  cause 
alone;  while  the  other,  being  entirely  out  of  the  water,  revolves  in 
empW  space*  The  effect  thus  produced,  is  to  give  the  whole  Arame  of 
ibe  raip  a  vibratory  motioo,  the  wheel  lutving  the  deepest  hold  of  the 
Heater  turning  her  prow  alternately  to  the  right  or  to  uie  left,  without 
iny  counteracting  effect  being  produced  by  the  wheel  having  little  or 
no  hold  of  the  water,  to  maintain  the  ship's  progiress  in  a  straight 
course.— —In  the  new  steam  veesels  proposed,  this  disadvantage, 
Mich  is  inseparable  from  side  wheels  used  alone,  will  be  counteracted 
by  the  addition  of  two  idie^  of  niuch  gnater  force  applied  to  the 
stem  of  the  vessel,  and  spreading  the  whole  breadth  of  the  frame. 
Theee  will  be  worked  by  long  horixoatal  shafb  extending  from  a 
ttcond  pair  of  engines,  which,  like  the  others,  will  be  confined  to  the 
centre  of  the  hull,  for  the  sake  of  concentrating  the  heat  and  weight 
^9  near  ihe  centre  of  gravity  as  possible  ;  while  the  wheels  theniselv.es 
win  be  abaft,  and  cover  what  is  technically  called  "  the  ship's  run,'' 
where  they  will  be  sheltered  from  the  current  caused  by  the  side' 
wheels,  and  thus  avoid  the  obstfide  of  its  impetuosity ;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  will,  while  continuing  to  augment  the  impetus  given 
by  the  first,  derive  all  the  advantage  of  the  counter  current  caused  by 
what  is  called  **  the  dead  water,"  formed  from  the  uMetiag  of  the  two 
side  currents  in  '*  the  ship's  wake."  k  is  worthy  of  ren&a^,  that  this 
application  of  wheels  to  the  stems  of  steam  vessels  was  first  made  in' 
France,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  boats  with  side  wheels  to 
pass  through  the  nailrow  arches  of  bridge  on  several  of  the  French 
rivers.  They  were  in  this  case  used  alone :  but  even  ^en,  they  gave 
a  liiuch  greater  degree  of  need  to  the  vessels  to  which  they  were 
applied,  than  the  side  wheets,  for  which  they  were  introduced  as  a 
Substitute,  from  tbeir  spreading  the  whole  breadth  of  the  frame,  and 
having  paddles  of  eight  feet  to  each  stem  wheel,  on  boats  wi\ich  could^ 
duly  sustain  paddles  of  six  feet  to  their  side  wheels,  thus  increasing 
6ie  power  m  the  proportion  of  16  to  12,  from  ibis  cause  alone; 
be^des  whieh,  the  stern  wheels  are  scarcely  at  all  affected  l>y  the 
ibffiug  motion,  as  the  side  wheels  necessarily  are,  and  therefore 
operate  with  more  uniform  force  on  the  whole  body  propelled  by.  them. 
The  improvements  in  the  new  engines  proposed  to  be  used,  from  their 
taking  less  space,  being  of  less  weight,  and  consuming  less  fuel,  will 
fidmit  of  what  was  before  impracticable,  namely,  the  additi6n  of 
these  sfenv  wheels  to  vessels  now  worked  with  side  wheels  only,  a 
union  which  will  not  only  increase  the  speed  in  a  very  high  degree, 
by  more  than  doubling  the  propelling  power,  but  will  counteract  al^ 
the  evils  of  occasional  toss  of  force  from  the  rolling  motion  when  side 
wheels  are  used  alone;  as  both  the  sets  of  wheels,  namely^  those  near 
the  centre  and  those  at  the  stem,  can  never  be  wholly  out  c^  the  water 
at  the  same  time;  so  that,  by  this  arrangement  and  division  of  the 
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%b^Is,  the  drilfofm  progrfe^  of  the  vessel  in  a  continued  straight  Bne' 
ffill  be  certain' of  being  preserved.  .      *         ' 

'  6.  The  steam  vessels  at  present  nati^ting  the  op^n  sea  aire  tmUt  of 
considerable  depth,  or,  in  the  language  of  seamen,  have  a  **  g^eat' 
draught  of  Water,"  in  ord6r  to  ensure  theif  being  sufficiently  stiff  to 
tSLTty  sail  ifrhen  occasion  may  require,  as  well  as  to  counteract  the' 
fendfency  of  a  lofty  chimney  of  iron  to  upset  the  vessel  \^hile  rolling.' 
tVhen  these  ships  navigate  among  shoals  and  banks  at  the  entrance  o{ 
great  rTvieri,  or  arrive  off  ports  in  which  there  is  but  little  water,  they 
are  thertjforo  frequently  compelled  to  anchor  for  several  hours,  in  dark' 
Aights  add  situations  of  great  danger,  until  ihe  tide  flows  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  pass  over  silch  shoals  "withoiit  striking  the  bottom;' 
-^while  the  quantity  df  water  they  displace  by  their  depth  necessarily 

lenders  their  progress  more  slow  and  difficult. In  the  new  stekm 

tess^ls  proposed,  the  depth  of  the  bottom,  or  "  draught  of  water,*'w'itt, 
libt  be  more  than  Iialf  thatof  the  Same  sized  ships  on  the  old  cotistruc- 
fion ;  nor,  considering  the  less  w^i^ht  df  the  engines,  the  absence  of 
dlt  necessity  for  sails,  and  the  total  disappearance  of  the  heavy  per-' 
pehdicular  chimnpys,  will  any  greater  depth  be  necessary.  In  order 
to  provide^  however,  for  navigating  the  open  sea,  and  so  stiffening  the 
vessel  as  to  counteract  the  rolling  motion  almost  entirely,  a  shdin^ 
teel  will  be  fitted  longitudinally  in  the  centre  of  the  standing  keel,  to 
1^.  let  down  and  drawn  up  by  simple  hand-wheels,  to  any  depth  re- 
,  quired.  These,  thefefore,  when  immersed'  three  or  four  feet  below 
nie  fixed  keel,  will  give  to  ihh  Vt^ssel  all  the  advantages  of  an  equal 
draught  of  water  by  the  whole  bottom,  without  the  disadvantage^ 
Necessarily  accompanying  agreatly  increased  bulk, — as  this  keel  will  cut 
through  the  water  edgewise,  like  a  knife,  instead  of  presenting;  as  the 
larger  bottom^  of  the  old  vessels  do,  a  broad  and  expanded  surface  to 
the  opposing  mxiss  of  waters.  When  drawn  up  into  the  body  df  the 
vessel,  which  can  be  done  by  the  hand  power  of  two  men,  or  even 
l^ys^  the  ship  will  skim  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  pass  over  shoah^' 
bank^,  rocks,  and  sands,  with  the  ease  and  safety  of  a  pinnace,  being 
dius  enabled  to  enter  shallow  rivers  and  harbours,  when  other  vessels^ 
^rawing  more  water,  would  be  obliged  to  lie  at  anchor  exposea 
without  ,  ' ' 

*?.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  combination  of  advantage's 
ftere  presented  t6  the  irb agination,  (and  those  are  so  manifest  that  all 
must  understand  and  rightly  appreciate  them,)  it  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  advantage  of  all, — at  a  period  when  experiment  and  specula^ 
fion  are  in  great  disfavour, — to  be  able  to  say,  what  can  with  the 
strictest  truth  be  alleged,  that  none  of  these  features  arc  entirely  new : 
—not  one  among 'the  whole  remains  to  be  tried  :  edch  has  alr^adj 
imdergonc  the  test  of  experience  separately,  and  had  its  predicted 
utility  confirmed  by  actual  adoption  and  practice.  The  engines,  with 
Itll  their  remarkable  improvements,  exist,  and  are  now  at  work  id 
l^yons  and  at  Paris  ;-^the  stern  wheels  are  uised  alone  by  thany  ves^ 
sels  navigating  on  the  rivers  Seine  and  Saone,  as  well  as  on  the  Ger- 
inan  Ocean ;  and  the  sriding-  keel  is  well-known  to  Aniateurs  of  pledsttr^ 
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lo«f»»Ml  li%Meftl  mm.  ft  u,  htfW&f^f^  Khe  edmfXvfhi^ni o/ all t^s^ 
pt  ohey-^^A  ^i  ptodttt%  ^  itappf  results  io  cjo^itMbplallon^;  -and  <m 
sodh  Bttr«ifoifiHlatki6«,  on  sd^  QQ«rriogf  dat&,  do  these  fesolts  depend; 
fhat  Hiet  naj'  aliMy  be  said  td  he  inefitaMe.  .   ^    . 

*  His ihare^^ evkleDt  that  «lftatti  tessela  cooirtnicted  ofi Ifiis pfati^ 
Ifid  iMnbhMsig  the  iitrtnerout  adrantages^  deseHbed,  txaSt  eclipse  alt 
^idsting  tettds  tiatigated  on  thepresent  system.  The  passage  fromf 
LofidoQ  -  to-  Calai^^  Vhiek  nsnalty  ^eoap^es  twelve  h<mfl^  fbay,  witV 
fii^  ne^Yesselsybe  As  easily  permmed  ifa  eight.  .  Therojrage  td  4ul^ 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  will  be  an  excursion  pf  as  little  ^j^tdky^ 
the  pf^ientitfyii  to  fidkMrghor<3llMg(yKr.  The  passage  to  America 
mkj  he  4n%fi  mckde^  hi  iftem  day§ r  and  to  India,  beyond aHdquht^ 
hile8stiiaxrMty,(so  te  to^nsure  wHh'oertahitif  the  IG-,OOOI.eterfiiT|/ 
^Wetid  as  a  premitmi  for  the*  two  first  T^yases  ivfHiiii  a  glten  thne/ 
A^Mtt  Biigtlmd  tef  that  country  and  ha4^k>>)  ^te  heiffg^  jiist  one  haifthef 
litee  now  occupied  lit  what  k  called  k  rettiaHcably  ^neyor  eren'tr 
fa^l  pemn^t  hy  firal*rate  Indiatnen.  The  accommodlttlont^  Ibr  pas-^ 
seagi^is  wiH  be  mote  ant]^  than  at  present,  as  tlie  space  occupied  l^ 
tho  tiro  sets  of  engines  necessary  to  woii^  the  whole  of  the  fonr  whceU,' 
Irin  not  b^  iifeil  so  great  as  the  space  required  for  the  sin^  set  at  pair 
*f  e^nt^yiSbw  ns^  to  work^ the  one  pair  of  wheels  at  the  side  only. 
Th#tilfratory  motion  and  the  smoke  (two  constant  sources  of  annoy-'^ 
isc«)  w^l  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  entirely  aroided ;  andthns, 
$peedy  iaibty,  comfort,  and  economy,  will  all  be  United  in  a  degretr 
flIHrer  yet  attained  by  ressels  of  any  description  that  n0w  navigate  the 
eeesB. 

^  It  would  he  extravagant  even  td  attempt  to  state  in  detail  the  in^ 
cafeolltble  adtant(kg^  to  discovery,  commerce,  and  pleastfrable  intfer- 
t&mw^j  fthich  these  important  improvements  in  steam  navigation  mitst 
kievHaMy  prodnce.  If  the  South  Pole  i^  ever  to  be  approached  nearei^ 
thaii  it  has  yet  been  by  our  llhistrioin'Voyagters,  it  must  be  in  a  vessef 
dfthki  description,  whf<^,  with  a  weR-fitfed  iron  stem,  a  continued^ 
furnace  of  heat,  and  the  application  of  stem  wheels,  where  no  ice* 
otNifd  tmjpede  their  nmtion,  as  they  wonld  follow  only  in  the  track 
#pMied  by  the  vessel's  hull,  would  penetrate  in  advance,  as  well  a^ 
escape  in  retreat,tlm)ttghopcmngs  impassable  to  any  other  description* 
^««iMby«tin  use.  If  tlve  magnificent  prisee  held  out  by  the  Boarf 
of  Longitude  for  discovering  a  north-west  passage  is  to  be  wonhy* 
httftiiui  sldft;or  e^nterpriee,  more  can  he  done  in  a  ship  of  this  descrip« 
llMi^  in  the  two  higlv^  summer  months  of  one  season,  than  cquld^W- 
effected  hy  Captain  Parry's  expedition,  or  any  similat  one,  in  thre<f 
iactcSBiw  seasons,  at  one-fbnrth  the  expense,  and  without  risking,^  fbf 
A  suifjle'day,  the  chance  of  being  shut  up  through  a  dark  and  (hreaty 


1  The  ttcam  vesael  already  sent  out  to  India,  and  which  did  not  rejich  the 
uape  in  lSii~lhan  fifl^-six  day's  from ' Falmouth ,  canDot  possibly  succeed  In 
the  time  limited  for  H^ydy^  by  those  wti^^offntfthii  premium,  so  that  it 
wilt  be  open  for  other  competitors  ;  and  a  vessel  Httcd  on  the  plan  described, 
cau  haroiy  fail  to  surpass  all  <>the«8  that  mifht  start  fvr  it. 
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printer.'  H  ever  a  speedy  interpoune is  to  be, maincuined  with  Inita 
round  the  Cape,  in  one  direct  voyage,  or  by  the  way  of  EgOFpt,  with 
yessds  touching  OB  either  side  of  the  Isthmos  of  Suei,  it  is  by  ships  <rf 
ibis  description  only  that  the  main  difficulty  in  the  provision  of  fae| 
(descr^>ed  in  a  former  Number*)  can  akme  be  overcome ;  for  these 
only  Goqid  be  bden  with  a  sufficient  quantity  at  their  respective  ports 
of  departure,  to  render  Uiem  independent  of  difioftfaec  snpply.  And 
at  to.  the  scqierior  comfort  for  those  on  board,  it  mfMt  be  as  maniUBSt 
as  the  superior  despatch ;  while  the  superior  sajfety  is  -beyond  all 
deputes. 

,  under  ^  these  undeniable  advitntaffes,  we  know  not  what  can  pre« 
▼ent  ^  univeiaal  adoption  of  vessels  of  this  descriptioB.  Pnjudioe,  in- 
deed, may  for  a  while  retard  it;  since  this  was  powerful  enough  to  prer 
vent  .the  use  of  Maam  itself  as  a  propelling  power  for  ships,  for  years 
afier  its  first  discoveryand  api^catien  to  that  purpose,  and  still  prev^te 
the  use  of  gas  for  lights  in  some  of  the  wealthiest  quarters  of  London^ 
while  it  is  adopted  in  most  of  the  poorest;  so  that  the  passenger,  who 
has  evenr  step  of  his  way  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  splendid  gas** 
lamps  of  that  abode  of  poverty,  St.  Giles's,  can  scarcely  trace  his  path 
through  Grosvenor-square  by  the  gUnunerinff  of  the  oil-lamps, that  still 
throw  their  melandmly  g^m  on  the  firontsi]!  its  splendid  manskms.  It 
was  only,  indeed,  during  thojpast  winter,  that  Portland-place,  a  street 
of  neariy  twice  the  breadth  of  any  other  in  the  metropotis,  inhabited  by 
(he  weidthiest  people,  and  requiring  twice  the  Ught  of  any  other  place  in 
London,  for  safoty  merely,  without  regard  to  pleasure,  had  gas-lights 
substituted  for  lamps  of  oil,  which  were  scarcely  distinguisliatile,  at 
particujarperiods  of  the  year,  fipom  one  side  of  the  same  street  to  the 
other ! .  This  hatred  of  innovation,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  improve*, 
mei^  of  every  kind,  is  the  peculiar  failing  of  the  aristocracy  of  Bngland, 
Vho  ought  to  be  superior  to  this  common  vice  of  the  igaoreaijt'and 
wealthv  of  other  less  &voured  lands.  But,  fortunately,  the  spirit  of 
eoierpnze  and  thirst  for  improvement  which  diaracteriae  the  saiddlinff 
classjM  of  the  country,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  apathy  or  indi^ 
ferenceof  their  ^periors;  and  therefore,  it  is  that  Discoveiv  and 
Improvement  make  rapid  strides,  not  in  consequence  of  the  iniutfnee 
of  the  higher  orders,  hut  in  spite  of  it :  and  Igng  may  this  spirit  con- 
tinue^  till  Prejudice  be  beaten  down,  as  in  the  end  it  must  be,  under 
the  feet  of  Intelligence. 

It  is  on  this  hope  that  we  ground  our  conviction  of  the  uktmate  ge-: 
.oeral  adoption  of  the  improvements  here  briedy  described  •  We  perform 
a  pleasiag.task  in  being  the  first  to  announce  them  io  oudine;  butas  Wa 
have,  seen  for  ourselves  the  drawings,  plans,  models,  and  matedals  of. 
the  whole,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  results,  we  shafl  be  happy  to  put 
any  persons  who  may  desire  it  in  the  right  channel  for  acquinng  a  more 
psmet  knowledge  of  the  details. 


»  See  The  Oriental  Herald,  Vol.  I.  p.  B4. 
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-'.i-/.c.iii  ;('  ,r:  '-•/•;*'^  •''v'lo  ;>"ir>  -.^  l  ■..  ^1  •  ':  -./'^'i  ,•  .  ,/  ,-^-.  ,-j 
,T  Wj&ilkajafcABdeMowraldyiiil^h^  prMsdisglNtonbvivof  our  Pnblk^ 
iioDp.to  AtdulhtfoillaBd  atoobiAtiftiafartDatifm  respcactiogtthe 'riniila^ 
4pw«tioD»tin  IHdiift;  ^Mzt.asiftiib/ncicMMarUf.feaditd  |w  in'^detaciied 
B0imBiiiui8ittiM8y')t£^is  cooieqAe^  msDyfsejlalart^ 

portioiis  o£oarim>rk4  vThedoa^of  tile  mcoiid  icampaign  agodimttli^ 
oiifBiiM/  and .ihe  receo*  teteipl' of  ftky  emple' mtcttif^cff  from  * "tiie 
feati.ofvtbfi  |nr*itM^MiAdoofra»,>li»viiver,  -toxolltet  antd'ooiiitois^ 
iatp  jMJgi  .c<mritcteft>>ndr,  gD|M|irfftiiiiihi»  irie^>  tb»  pnncipU  eretfft 
wBiflh:  hajTOialaikttl'AkerpDOgreflifol'theBeveral  expciditions  engaged^ 
acbompiiTiifd  bf  sudfr  obBeFTaiibii»  «» tbo  toMts  Beeni  to  reqoite;  i 
'  The  imiiiediat^  oHgia>o£the'«mr  as  faidy  statad  tn;  tbai  praclania^ 
^mwrnmA^hfiMd^Arnhmt^Qiir  the  ^ii  MMidh  1834.  Wkat^V^^ 
rariBt]ruofiO|iiaioii  majJprtvail  on  a!  necasitty  ibr  hoalilitiea  id  sapport 
«f :oua  ioluiaa;  oa  tha  'uAand  o£»  Skil^mree^'  and  -im  ^  opfxintion  i  t(l  tli'a 
iiaaaaiaftoof  >€atdiary  thcira  caiaiDft^feit  ii^  sUde  of  doubt,  *lbat  tka 
a^2lisa«onoC^»Biiinneeo^iffarerto  a  din^t«iiita€t^^witb'upwiids  of 
i6x  Ira&liM^inilaaof  fonv  ^raniida,  miast  Juiveidd  td  eveolu^  bogtiiitieft 
Warn  wtt^^tompplaad  tfae:  pacffic  ioiiiearaiKe/wkh  *whichi  <  th^  Baagsd 
Oavenmit  Vkeired  iheiicUa  daiiaa  of  the-  fiUrinase  ;to  fdl^our  :p!d8^e82> 
Maa  bej^ndj^'BaiBm»padtm>ia(iid'tbdr  actaal>oa«iacii^  Ainaai 
udtha  iiiU  statte/bordBruigBy^t;  aad/PippeniK;^  we'nniki'coddma 
dia  ^trant^tfrfHidiightfand  ]ialic|ija«iiK^  'bytlieidlBteeoo^ 
daisaaifvalbarriaraloDi^tfaaliBeof'BonnabaggrteiMib  WitfarailiDcaia 
deleiaiiBatioa  iiorwaUt  wwt  vidi  i  ih»i  Bunnitaa^  and  <  an^'adiiinston:  of 
thairi  dgiiAl  to'conqner  th^  ndatrdb.oQ  our  fniatwiynaaaaoiW  of  idefitfaca 
aad^pfcaaautiba  aaoabLiihaTeijb^an.injalnct'.imiaoi^  ^Mk  aicch  a  lin^  of 
policy; — ^a  system  the  very  reveree  was  adopted.  .'     -^   -     i 

:  Ababb cIaMoittlia.yeaciaad)vttiG» Glntta^oiig£rin*ierwaileft^th 
fimtooa^Mimea  io&Katii^a.iafiM^V  «n<it' &-*P^^^  ocurpa^  Called}  tM 
GUttaj^l^  iprofiMalbaiaalmi;  SgpifaabimtblbiBr  aaaofiaBiag/of  the 
lioi^gpaor  iooal  battadioit;-  widftaBoagpoto  :wa8)Mrotec|6d<by  the  head 
qaartata  of  that:  ooaps,  stationed^  atiumalpoOTV'  onrthrBarranipoottrag^ 
^id  the  paMage. into  Aasaaa  by  imm  cDm|Mutiea'  of  ^he  Bio^pore  locat 
baaftaljqny<#il)hia  few  gom'tboats, /  Fiv^  caitipanBea  ocdy  of  regiilaT  &-» 
&ntry  .ware  ataiioaed»(at  Dacoa^innti^  the  T»na  -  of  ISSdywhen  an 
addkanal  fiite  oaaiiMiteMatwenidnwB  fnna ,  tfae  wesk  stitiab  6i  B^ 
buiipooa;^^giviag^  fev  tba  'protactieBi  of  j  the  principal  city  in  ifaat  * 
({aBytaivaU;oinpMe'battalion.  I'ToMaderrthkiscAtl^  fma*  n*>re 
aiicaant,  thecbmoiaad  tvastvested'  in  a  Brigadier;  >  Gol.  Oj  MrPophan 
bdngthaofiiopirsdected  for  43ie  duty. .  ^  i   <//  ;  ^. . .    •    *    .'     i 

•  Not  one  fbrtreisv  or  fort^ed  pdritiaiiy-iDet  the  eye  of  the  Bammh, 
ftmm-  tlie'  Naaf^^to  Goalpaimy  em  the  Bnmubpobtra^  noT'  an  organised 
Mce  soAcieat  to  awle  the  moist  pusillioiaalouB  neighboarl  A  -  warlike 
mca  af  coiiqiiarors,  such  as  the  Burmes^i  atust  Jum  been<  teitapled>  by 
Orienial  Herald,  m.  8.  R 
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the  naked  appearance  of  the  British  frontier,  to  hasten  a  war  of  so 
much  promise,  with  apparently  so  little  to  hazard.  Were  we  unac- 
^naintvd  wA.  AeipMrp-amtBl  m  ladk^  It  tmigtoibsitf  liimHi  >a»t 
the  Government,  in  leayJAgilfilQeBteli^drfQnceless  and  denuded  of 
troops,  was  tempting  the  Burmese  to  acts  of  oppression,  by  showing 
4iiwtt  j9  fiu9  a  pm^ed  ^f ^mkasHt:  fidchii^^ranM  km\i\  -  toifWer, 
i>e  highly  ui^ust;«HMLit  islfae issitahKsiwi^pwMditointfadia, at>t,<i^ 
loitmoieilirQapil  fiibm  pi^vianaa  imwilah^wat  &r  T«beUloBlha»iCMiH|i^ 
jmft  tp.'destroy  liiery  iodviioation  ^vidnri^  thswiidbn^ciiil  ll^ 
#onnfir@arQrnmentsiiiMljaw«dfoi^tlMMouiityofite70«es^  :Sxtast 
#ilie  fplaaa  jof  genaral.prBoaiitMB'  au^  defeino^  in  jtlda  .1$:  Igmpita.  tf 
G^^mn^'*  tfcnnLnft  faatnre^in  ;dwfiilisf  of  its  fiovuunenti  mtoiacatid 
9sisii9m  |»£  £orteBsea,f  ori<f*i6arf  poMtioy^  is  itiaved. rather  wilhiiortor 
Jftu^  even  uul&flCqi«i^«  v  Our  MigthfeasteijD  lioiilidB;  haviogi  nliUte 
beea  thsfMentd  aor  auileitad.  ainos  1196^  tuMJps  fan  lis.  .pw|taotiMi 
«(Mld  Aot  \mf  nawstey.  Tihsiro  is  aaolheR  i enaikahk  Aatum  km  Bub 
^A  tnUihg'Ci^bui^itaMC&'piUcj^t^.  lic.,.  ti»  eato  taken  vW  mnSd  itlii 
liABuiBiibiiDiL  ;o£.lopogn^>hicalilmewM  imn|«diate 

liivilkr^t  iii*d<p#>t«iitaiMtipS4.tfq^^ 
9imflMtet,lo  pry  ht^^mosk^kmicolMi^tih&i^ 
'£iivfaiSanputtiai»/rsgatdiiig  iha  faahksy  a^&iMy{psitoBBii,..on'iMiillDa 
fibteaAliir:  tf  Aeub  uihabitsntd. /  :ln  jdM^  JoWasvprniMoM^iAtiigai^ 
lileaMi  with. ft. Vary iiiawBRiaBft  fbpblatte,  altboigkia  Tffyktnmdit 
Md.li|igiaui ^pia^att^vdr  is Mgirid lAcihaihaiBdaAf  tismMBB^mUsA 
limliet>wi»ftam.dieibnriheiied>Jwi^h.thatitidiwnUtm^ 
wdtbailalmiirjrfc<rflMfagtibajpiiblio,reftti 
fSfffMteiiaiinpoead4fae.fioiMcU:dtttki;^^^  .:Wani 

^vSiiutaryi  m$tp  jplacad  neariafrmNEctr^  to  instftuibftiiMiatriiS'.ialajdbai^ 
la  paakiog  teDund  him  Md  m.thfradjsiiiingiaCafsa^.audiilabMr.oft^U 
pMiii^Dttid  iiol  only^hedisGDaragBinibytha  Oown^BantpjfaM^  h^'inis 
lanted,jiu(jaA  Usdum  iotarfaieaaa^wiik  thaidiithiaef  tha^Jaaattciffai 
authorities.  -  -  .--^  r.  a  :■  ■,  -j  U       ,•,.  r:  /. — ,  • :.:-   »  J 

liJPjromthesp.ofcwawi,  the  Banga}  Qfihr#B&mfent€nteiBdnft.4faB  JB^oAah 
Kir  iMbiindtyignonu^  of  Hh^dbeaM  •&  idiidii  it  wan  .tahe^prnwaitoi^ 
aiid  equally  fmtqvmai^A  iwtfctthftgfiiMnaiid  taso—ssa^  ijiafMayj 
JTh^i^arly  atfriMJgBmentei^wiha.pia^icaiioB  ofthjb.wai!  inens  wawptn^ 

)napt>lifiabk  r#sauicte  :<  wkMi  wm  wmM  pmasi?nt^  .onia^paBatytwimbsy 
scaln  Ibfiaane ;i3aii«ai.|iiifdi«QBd. idfe^^^  dxaq|tina»  jiadidi#appaiai« 
mem, if  not  coitoidata  faiiuiia^'iiit  antiriyatod  BBsuit>>>  They  waw,  ^lUiA 
datii  cif  tlM.kst  taoauaii,iHiJy  h0giiihia|^to<und«fitooditlie  cJMtfaiitftr 
af  tberwar  in  tohkdi  they  were  ea^tged;  bwt  warn  ut^aHjiiii^tbaidaihk 
fa  to  thaprobahk  period'  or^  OMnnat  of  .ki  tefanontion^  Ha^lylaiH^ 
poaralceittuca  j^AJth^  0>^'s(tq$i  Goj^aammd^  itt  witr  .miaiata^.-ar  am 
military  officers  vested  with  comoMuld,  h  in  not  oor^olgaet  to^pplyc' 
yfB  ana  at.issna  with  Iha  ays^cn  of  iKdicy,  and.iiol  with:  dnWi^fdho 
baTearrad  thronf^  thaaharJtIwi  whiobaMch  jystsfcuiiiposai>  >  Thsrmoaft 
Mftgviae*  will. sol  expc<^ thai  the  d)Mlin]ea«f  India  oMiiJtmya'fal 
^^igiifd  CO  ibe  'dnBfa'<f  .tonaodMitttt  taitat*  >X&  MaKjiiiar  oC 
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MMilt^j  evM,  might  have  been  kd  into  eimrj  op  opening  this  irar, 
wmho  wa*  in  riiat  wilh  Nei^aul ;  but  he  HimJd  aooh  bfi\'efieon  his  way, 
sud  Itave  ^ppiif d  the  «uerg4^  pf  a,  co&sucntn^le  GtateimAii  and 
general  in  ite  prosecution.  It  were  trite  to  remark,  that  India  dp^ 
not  pr^sse^g  B,  HaiCtn^^  either  in  Lord  Amher&t  or  Bir  Edi\-«d  Paget, 
Thus  much  by  way  of  preface  ;  there  will  be  ample  §t^pe  far  com*- 
rni&^i&rf  as  we  pmceed  to  narrate  the  progress  of  the  war.  Our  f&,ct0 
art  (b-B^wn  from  the  iao«t  ftathectic  ^mirces.  Oa  th&  corrcctaefl§  ojf 
Hipltiidni  advanced  f  our  readers  will  sit  ia  judguii^tit ;  u^du«  bi^ 
^■l^yQtft  men  Of  meaj^iirea^  has  been  iiudiously  avoided.  Tlie  ^^je  hav^ 
mg  been  pro^^ecuted  from  four  distant  poiutii,  viz-t  from  Goulpajra  iolf* 
AisaiB ;  ^ylhet  into  CiGhar ;  Ghiciagougiato  Arrac^n;  andybysea* 
to  Raiigoofi  afid  Pegn  ;  a  brief  and  connected  dctaii  of  die  opcratiopf 
«reacli  forefi  wUl  be  giveii — bisginaiog  with  Assaaj.  _  ^i  r^ ., 

•  In  J&auary,  Brkgadier  M 'Marine,  H.C.S,,  succeeded  Brigadier 
l*opham,  who  returned  to  Europe  in  very  \md  benlth.  The  oivvf 
Ai^ftdier  repaired  to  Gowlpam,  (Jog^opa;)  cm  tlie  Barrampootra 
liver,  a  point  oa  the  Bfitjsh  froDtier  leading  into  Assam,  where 
m  fdrce  was  its«eintikd  ^>r  th0  eventual  invaf^ioD  of  lha£  xioaxitiy,  A 
ptti*4oit  flotilla  on  the  Burrampootr^,  three  bri^ade$  of  si  )i- pound  era. 
•Gi:empanil^t|  Rungpoor,  and  the  Dinapore  loc^  cnrpi;^  were  early 
ftnembled.  To  these  were  added,  seven  companies  2-2:i(J,  pow  46t^ 
«%l«imt  Native  ini^Htry,  aod  t  wiog  of  the  Chumparoa  local  corps  ; 
Ifilfaf  a  total  of  about  2, 200  rank  and  fiie^  wiUk  a  smalt  body  of  irret 
Mlif  «avalry<  To  oppose  this  detachment ^  the  Burmese  were  said  t* 
Mfo  34)0Q  or  400U  well-armed  troops  in  Assam,  Thdr  fores  proved 
ma^  MofW  thi^  estimate. 

March  I'S^  1  S24,-^Flo4illa  itores  and  46th  regiment  N,  L  moved 
'up  thm  Btiriampootra,     The  rest  of  the  Ibrce  moved  by  land, 

.  Htrch  33- — From  Kumtiipootah,  a  detachment  of  the  Chumpanm 
lir^tule  difef^ed  to  dislodge  the  ^aemy  from  the  stockades  of  La 

I'^eriewat  E^Vct*"d  the  object  without  difficulty  j  the  Burme^  Jeav* 
l■Cr'tm^ttro:JcyM>ai»d|^  few  wpunded;  .*  .  ;'  ;  -  V.  /^  * 
ri  Mansh-^i^.)— rAt  Plaf^haiay,  tha  tjvo  jdiyisiona  were  miite4.  -  X^ 
4ns  a.i4toc|gideb  p^sijAoQ^  te9'mi)?s  froip  ^owahuttj^^  ^' coital  q^ 
a0aiJi)AMai»v  apd ^y«ii^  Ji^ilef  fJbofire  Qoujpaiiu  /  /  ^  .  f  .^ 
'. '  Ihrpk  27/r^A£ler  a  bwfsl^r  tl^^esemy  eya,euated  theU  jpositjon! 
AoisdEectiqiallMirpialf  wfi9i^ttaiBEvtad«  '  \         ^  i 

-  March  ^ft^-^To^k  potiaBB^ioQ  of  the  tqfwn  aoq  sto^^kades  iot  Oow^-^ 
ImUQt*  The  Bttrtte^e,  piiortp  thair  r^eat  i^p  t|ia  Bjurrampo^tf^  t# 
SolKabakfi  im^e4  mm^  hfty  ^99^^$^$  sufip^cted,  with  farburii^ 
the  JBrklao.  On  thifi^daite/  a  prod^matioQ  was  inued,'  bj  &rij;adiap; 
MfMorine,  e|cplainfi<Qry  of  this  'viewa  of  the  invadersy  ^nd  citUing  p^ 
tlife  AaibMetetd  joia  19  ex|)eliiBg  the  Bufmese. 

•  'fi6f»cHer,  M*Mofii^'a  qperation^  w^w  under  tl^e  control,  of  t^ 
fpliXie9d  j^gsit^yMf* itlr^e^Xti  w^D  wfw,  at  tl^is  pteriod,  pe|:«pnally| 
snendiDg  to  the  Burmeae  inoT^meats  froih  Cactw  qa  SylheU       •,  r^ 
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' '  Apflt  ^^^•^Mr.  S<;oIIt  with  an  escort  of  three  eoxupiAkft  46t1i  regl^ 
ment  N.  f.,  cjmtted  8y!bet  to  reach  the  Burrampootra,  bj  a  difect 
route  through  the  Atate  of  the  Jyatiah  Rmjabj  wfia  tra^  inlmic^  to- 
the  Burmese. 

April  15.— Mr,  Scott,  i^^th  hla  ©stort,  arrived  iu  tafoty  at  Hii&^ii 
Chokey,  or  Noagaong,  on  the  Burranvpootra  rir«r,  about  eighty  tnile§ 
above  Gowahutty,  The  difittince  traversed  by  thia  party  was  About 
uinety  miles,  ia  eleven  days  i  the  ^ater  portion  of  the  rout*  lay 
acrofis  a  high  table  land,  easy  of  aoeeRs,  and  the  JyotiahH  very  fiiendLyb 
Noafraoag  had  been  deserted  by  the  Burmese  soon  &fter  Brigaditr 
M*Morine  reached  Gowahutty* 

April  29» — Mr.  Scott  mored  down  t^  Gowthiitty>  leaviiif  bis 
liieortf  under  Captain  H orsbu rgh,  in  occupy  Noagaortg*, 

May  5. — f^ome  movements  of  the  Bunn«6e  indicating  an  tnte«iti(m 
to  dispute  the  posaeiston  of  Noa^ong,  Lieut.  CoU  Alfred  Richardi^ 
with  the  gun -boat  flotilla,  and  five  companies  46  th  regiment  N.  K, 
moved  from  Oowahntty,  to  prosecute  operations  as  tar  as  the  KuH^ng 
rittr,  or  Kulliabar. 

May  9.*— Beached  Miinguldyef  thirty  mile*  up  the  Burrampootiti. 
May  15,— Having  been  joined  by  the  Noagaong  detachment, 
Golonel  Richards  gained  the  Kuilung  riv^r,  ab^ut  ninety  miles  sibov^ 
Gowahtitty.  On  tlie  twro  foltowing  day*.  po*£e^§iion  wa*  taken  of  th« 
stockades  of  Hautbar,  or  Kullung,  which  the  enemy  did  not  v^nturt 
to  defend. 

May  24. — A  «Ucccfsful  mdvement  by  water  wan  made  to  turn  the 
fttockadcB  of  Runglygur^  above  Kuiliabar,  During  this  npermtmii, 
the  camp  at  ttte  tatter  pjaeo  wa*  left  under  charge  of  Captain  Hdc«* 
b\ir^'h^  with  touT  companies,  and  a  party  of  irregnlar  iKirse.  The 
Burmese^  before  a  final  retreat  from  Lotver  Assam,  ventured  an 
attaek  oi^  the  camp  at  Kulliabar,  the  only  symptom  of  spirit  or  enter- 
prize  yet  evinced.  Foi-  this  effbrt,'  they  were  ptfniahed  by  the  loss  of 
6()|ltined,  ^nd  150  or '200  wounded  and  drowned  on  their' repulse. 
Ohr  loss  vtras  limited  to  a  few  camp-fdlowers  at  the  commencement  of 
Iheitttick;  '  .       r 

.  ]^ay  30, — Brigadier  M'Morine,  on  this  date^  fell  a  sacrifice  to  aa 
^ttnck  of  cholera  mforbns :  he  died  on  his  w«y  from  <jowaliiitty  to 
fcujfi^bar,  where  Lieat.  Col.  Alfred  Richards,  H.  C.  S»,  who  sac* 
ceedfd  to  ^he  qommanti,  established  his  head  quarters  ibr  some  time. 
' '  July  1 0.  ^Brigadi^  Richards  found  himself  under  the  disiKgreeable 
neces^tv  of  ,ret;iring  to  Gowahutiy;  thei;  difficulties  of  supplying  the 
tk'oo^  witlf  provisions,  at  such  ail  advanced  position  as  Kulliabdr,  being 
found  almost  insurmountable,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  tfa^ 
Bnrratnpbotra,  and  the  grekt  distance  from  which  the  supplies  wens 
obliged  to  be  brought ;  Assam  itself  furnishing  nothing  but  beef,  an 
artide  of  food  which,  unfortunately,  Hiildons  know  not  how  to  ap|>re- 
ciate«  ]Vfost  of  the  baggage  cattle  and  cAvalry,  (fot  which  water 
o^ma^e  was  not  procurable,)  perished  on  the  way  down,  though' the 
distance  was  not  above  ninety  tniles.  Thus  teriiliBated  theoperaUoos 
of  the  sea^oil  in  Assam.       "  o    .     '       . 
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r  Obsmmaiqn$j'***TJht^M!f  in  Ae  9jkinbK»  -  of'  Ihia  itik^ :  ^adng' 
]^ehai^'«iid;lial£  of  Ihei  tnoixih'Of  JMtii^lu.Tii^M  ai  ysubj^  of  forji 
general  complaint  with  military  men  in  India.  The  land  cohitaao: 
fiiiiiid^t'diffioolt|)«ltkikifb  tradp^osed  l>x  tii^ienemy^to^^Dotfate  fho 
(Jeep  a*d  high  grysljongieiivhkli  lay.  ih-kb  n>tite«  »Xb^  fvogteto  o£ 
dieflotiUairas'reBfkafed  e^uiillly'slovtr^  bjr  theiiapidity  olAecurreot;; 
aodithe'  waat  of  track  paths  along  the  hanks  of  die  ranrer*  But^  witk 
tvory  otiowtnqe,  it  most  be^  confessed  that^  ooaskLeiijIg  Iho  feeble  xt^ 
sisUnbo  oflctod  by  the  eiemy^tthe  adTilnoe  should/have  otaohed* 
Kuihabair  by  tfaeend  of  March.  •■>  Had  this  been  effectedi :  thd  season 
WMldc^ifKreadputt^the  compI^»o£theoonqtieit:Qf  Assam; 'and 
the  occupation  of  its  capital,  Ghergaong,  or  Rungpoor.  Such  an  ad-^. 
ttMievmiylSawijii,  49pb6edl>y.an  hmHeDll.triospolrtr hothlby  lalDd 
asdiiy  waiter  ('^iarce  havingiod^pefid^eotirdiy  .00  ithe  fMibUcstoK* 
lor  its  sdMistenoeV  it^adyAnoe*  could  tittt  oyMtrit>;^  rCtouBiSBariati 
saippiiec. -  itf wavhygrfeat^okertipos that:tbejiioaBS jlbofed^atiiiht disV 
posalolUhe  nwnmissiiriat  oJBciMr  epaMed-hJai.  to  sieeft  t)ie  If  ants  of  the* 
troops '•n  tlmr  limitid  line  vt  operations;  aoyieXtenaiofi  ofitbis  line? 
the  depalrtineatoouidoertahilyiiDtinoefcb     :!>  >r  :       ?  i  .7. 

«^TKe  oa«mign  ^dbsed  without  hi. nusfaapl  '  Mnoh' ext)osurO  andpri- 
vrntiM  f^mh^  oidmd  byi  the  iroqps  9  but^  with  the  ex<f«ptbn  of  the  8pt^» 
H^ei'tvfiAie  of  tbealtaok^on  the  camp  at  KuUtahar,  on  the  24th  Mayy 
the  Odoiduot  ^  tie  eaany  ^vre  ao  opportunity:  foi  gathering  l&tnvlsi    • 

',.  .'     ;'  "   '  '^^j'.i^f§^#4c4  q^nd  CacAo^,  1824.  /-  '  '."  ;!.;"./    .,  , 

In^his^quAVtef^  the^yeiir  1823  ck)sed  with  dtsouaicnis  oailfhe  nght 
ited  4«t6hTOn  of  thtf  Burmese  to  hstafle  Oaohar  ;>  to  retain  a  foocane- 
in  thals^c^ntty  t  aiid  aidemaind'ifor.thefdelivery.of  ihe  penons  of^ 
Gbi^hm' 'Sing,  Chmi^t,  and  Ma^jeet^'Munnipoorian'  dnefs,.  whd' 
bail'  fle^  *boydnd  thife  BuritaesO  powcor.^  The  pratence  >of  r^torha^ 
Qoviad  Chunder/ther  rightful  Rajah  6f€aDhar,whoiiaA  boendnreb 
from  hS»'dOfiiltry  %y  <h«  o&resaid  ehieh,  and '^tnb  living  lioder  our 
prOtfcttori-at  Syldetv  wa»  another  fyrepostewas  ^rooad  for  the invasioa 
of'Oiehar;  which  the  Buitmese  had  taken  up.  y. 
I  'It  waiqiiitcfoyident'thatOhutobeev  Si|ig>  Che  Jfnantpoof  chief  who' 
then  held  <^dhar,  o^ld  not  resitt  the  pressure  of  Banhah  inrasiod' 
frtim  MuiinipboruAd  Ao^tn-^  We  hesitated  onthooouMo  to  adopts 
until  prevention  was  placed  out  of  our  reach,  andthien  had  toguard,: 
w4ch  veiy  iiiaide^eit^'  tiieaiiS)  ^^^^^^  ^"i'<>^<^®  <>^  ourfrontiter. 
1W  officet  VhofcoAmaflded  <he  whalt^force  in  1843,  (four  oompame# 
of  Rueg^ot^  \htAi  cerpsiywhich^  upto  th^'^d  of  that  year,  was  f^kf 
only  Ibn^gratited '  fw  thcf  phMoedon  of  the  S^hec  f ronti^n  ^^V  it  10 
sald^  atthe6losi^oftbeiaii}^^18a3v  pressed  the  exjpediency  of  takiag> 
Cadbaruhderour  ii|tot^ott^'tf,'and  the^form^iob'  of  a  k>tdl/<or]bB.  S§ 
MutftiipeoHans ;  whid^,'  undt^  wiih^'om^^  smiil  detachnsMnt^  uiigW 
occupy  and  defend  thepasacs  leading  into  Cachar.  These  precautions 
were  not  approved ;  andj  in  Januaijl824,  the  Burmese  and  Assamese 
qoMtly  4fi|tfei»d'iikch6Lr,^eh7.ltbe<Bh««rkohl/Das8^  £fom  Assam/  laad 
Monnipoor.   After  stockading  thtf istfiw^^he^ta  wklto  s»d  ntwrtto 
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Iffilwyt^yBlrttwtleiiPBMid  ^irifi(Mf%  tlMii|^  CmImiv  i»mhi^i 
it  WM  tfahl,  U  1(^000  iMb,  bikty  by  d^  moiii  iPodiBrtlU  oaliphuMi; 
to.40Q0.  :....:'.'    ;■  i.    .    ■  ;   ./:. 

'  Tio^  M«t  tkit  iimuiM,  th«  Britah  feice  coUhM:  oo  tfas  Sj^lwi 
froDtkv  oiftsistod  of 'lli9  Ut  brifad^  lOlh,  now  l^iTt^nitfit  N^L^ 
thretieonqpiimkA  tUI  briprf4  iMv  nw  46t)i  a  tyuumiiiii  l^abd  tU 
oHi^gl  ifetadMneiit  of  fdUti.«4n|^Qiif  af<tb«  iUm^pottrjlaoal  coi^ 
wtlb«.tti7iftadwquat4i^Ull  4£«r^ki7>'''  Akogelli^tpiihe.^iiBf^ 
dbniigtiK  of  this,  fern  «dfbt>te  ^teivntodkMai  :12Q0  Inoite  «Ad  fie^s 
'Hit  olr^l%UiiM»  of  «;^«t  tfkm  Khe  .heid  ^iltrtm,  iHtkiaMucodi 
drtscbAMtA  ittfidor  Mojor  Nevtift^  ate  B«ddoif»t%.  T^k^,.  iSMlr 
Mtinfoir.  '  .,.:■..    -...      )  .;..'  r  ..*;:,,  r., ',;...:,._. ;, 

i  diini;ld^iJBM.-T--At  Jimrapoor,  onr.  ilik  dfK  tMlLforLN^VB^Mk  huib 
«0BOta)Mici4  JiU  imell  f^lneei  iqd  micceiiiullfy  MkaAe^iA^  netay^ 
ih  Biw itookadoi^;  'Ibiii9>  (ftiily  five  mcaktBod  mni^eloatiiviMrade^ 
Tfab  triflik%l;b«ol|  mmmd  ih^  ^Atax^  wkout  kiBvffr«t  «b4at  jMiriuiifg 
kHba^  M  rith%{  UPdowitfMbii«6nj^pradadlojlbctt>  ilftinddac^ 

pooii  Mi^tfto  8odmiii;itan',  ;&fbf  milos  fr»iQ;tllefcdiHL  iliiiaitrofSyllntk^ 
A  want  of  supplies  was  the  ca>wa  of  Ai>  xeteiagmdb  tflPTi  t  n(U  >  • 
-:  Sfku  1  a>M31ir  Bbnb^  Innriiig  ro-dntMsd  Gacblir  ja:  0pcator ibite, 
att#«Mimorii^ppafeaCic6mbioatio9>  tntktdiiotytvti  QR;tU#  xkitfrar 
p%fiy  to  o<^Qp^ithQ^faca|^4cBDiatbe  fioomiOirwtUa'lQOATanfeof 
ourrtMBtdtBudilMrpooiirbfliB.<lfc^  t»gpaa.toa(Nwif»fc  ihoirj^OMtiqvh.- 
The  political  agent,  Mf .  t>^  Sco^t,  iscaa  at  Bud4eu>oor,  and  sanctioned 
our  attack  on  the  BurnD^se.  'Capt.  JlohhSton^,  th^s^or  officer  present, 
diVidied  ¥ia  foroci,  oonaiitibg  of-a  #ittg  at  IW  14tb  T99fmnU'ff^W 
f^ampaity'ASkk  regtment  K«t^e  Infiaotry«o«nUi,  a  srh^I  jp^gts  jGnM  Ibot 
RungpoovJooiil  corps^  into  tw6.  dmsloQa  i'  on^dbriwaiop^^ndw^CaiKaia; 
Bowen,  oiossed  itka  SoormaH  <it  BudderppQr ;  'Ihei.Cfthni^i.tod  ib^T  Ca|i-t 
tpun  Johnston^  mamd  bi|^er. up  that  dnr^u:  betoe  i|;  coosled*  Ibe 
Bormtee  fidad  on  our  adVaneod  panitiB$.  bmt  tb^rworiM,bf(9g.i$  ait 
wiftmtlMd  slaie>>  tbo.  tMto  diviaMbs  i|kikUjr  •canned  thft  pw$iQ«,  { i^ni^^ 
loaiwaa  oMjeinbdftr  bitted*  aadloM*^  m«n.woiiQdQd.by  9^ajpl^  witb 
which  liie  enemy  always  xiinoolMl  thfiir  4tookad^ .  thj^  Bivm^t^  Mr, 
liiedwltb little icasontbeirpaitsr  Ont^Mcoadt^ewtJ^a A«9|m 
div]8ioftf«U.baok:on  the  paw«9#  whUfe  the  MiMUUfiooifiOr  B|n»><i<Qjjyif' 
Tinoby  atodcaded  bn  tha  bcaqghbi  of  rDujodpatlyi  a  di«t«ica  of  a,fefr, 
ipiles  only  frdm  Baddospoov. 

.  Feb*  16u^SinootheiAlroftfaft3Stb,44ie«i^oant^Co]aoe]  ¥lo^e»», 
BOW  tbe.aenioF  officer  on;  tbe  froniifCt  bad  niovod.  ft^^m  SyUtfit  wM' 
Ihe  otJietiWtDg  of  thd  Mlhrogiine^t  of  Nativejoi^^jr}  Miidpr 
Newton^*  witii  tfae-Boddeirpoor  detaohiB«ot.y  also  ^dvaope^  and  9940. 
occupied:  Juttrapoon  Hi9f«  I4outei«u)A-C^]Aa0|  Boor^V.dwsipiv 
odiicfa  bad  to  proceed  by;  wbter^  adso.  a^ived.  on  t)^o  ibl|<^i|ng  d^.. 
By  tbeae  morements  the  Ataaok  tlroopa,  w«i«,  Mqo^  ^  T^tira  Mtor. 


'  *Tffott»<bre«oklgoaft>wbiob  bttlbetblTiOff.ibfiToknaaMbeuaMO 

ilNd;aMrilb«a«ti<ig^t%y..W*rNwj9%..,  ,^;^    ^^^.  ,     ,.j^ 
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'  F^^a.^^-JSh^  tmimaitm  tM<  dty  Iitmttlit4i#*dtiic«  of  CMooil 
BoweD's  force  iaW  cdattttt  %ltii  t  {McqiiM  H  tlii-  Bomlelw^  iMck^il^ 
l9Mdgp  •4iadkrt, ^stiAfttt fliite«yt*  anuto to MtoMntKo »<ienf  iM» Uie 
tiii»BH>i ^tiftk faii4lii  rid^»  6f  Dttod^AiljT^  Imt;  beki«<inn»ri«i 

the  strongest  point,  the  attempt  fail«dv  Colonel  Bowmt  peroeterai 
ttthk  0fl[orti  to  carry  ih^  heights  alk^  the  iirit  repulse,  but  Hilud  sn 
ill*  aod  after  a  protruded  ^xposur^*  to  the  eDemy's  iin^i  our  troopif 
imr*  comj^dkd  m  faH  back  two  ft>ilt^«  to  J  ttttrapiK>T  ;  leaviacrj  how* 
#*«?r,  a  parTf  oa  the  itsten^ei^in^  ridgo  of  Taiayn*  Onr  loss  wai  onep 
lieutenant  killed,  five  European  oBic€rs  woiioded,  nnd  150  m*n  teilM 
and  ^vs^iided;  Li«ut,Xol  Innes,  with  four  fum  and  the  Utbati, 
19th,  now  38th  N*  L,  hatririi^  arrived  at  Juttrnpoor,  aod»  a«  s^iiiop 
•flicer,  assaiD^d  Iht^  command,  iher€  ifi  reaioii  ti>  fetfihiit  Gobuel 
Bowon'ft  atlack  wad  Ua*et*m»d  nod  perwevertd  in  froia  the  dosire  iw 
ifiiea  ioiftethiiig' ^fore  he  yielded  the  commaad  to  m  %aiora1^c«rf 
at  lea^t,  it  h  certain  that  the  viciniiv  of  CoU  Iiiiies  wai  woll  kauwt» 

^n  FBbii26i^]Ho'  Atftiielp  fiiiore»Bt.iksbiifradiflBittl^«ttit  dil#f  W^ 
«ib  ic^iiildd':dii^  tbe  ^0^7  was  <nioe  toora  ilk  fidl  skfiMtrfHW 
6«tflnii  TketfBlr^'  «l  tiie  ButiiM^a  beio^  Qoiilimed;'lryi  a^ricbit-^ 
BoteuieOy  tbe  tfoapa-wvot  i«tp 'mrte»rif<lr>iihQcramwi  Jl  uuHLpmty 
|t50  Rnbgpoor  L^  L)  viWTa  stoi^adMl  at  tUtrya^  inCaoHaD;  iattdsf 
kifeifibiwbfTagtilaM'atBiiddatp^or;  buttlM  prmvipal  Indf 'Ml 
hMt'lD oaoldiiineills ni'Sylhat.     >  ;   m«.<  :  k  .  .     ,.     . 

-i  ^wwda  tlM'abd^f'Pebniaryy  the OovvmmaDt  bagaa  iatakeioHiti 
fomtlot  a  ptOoecwliQii  of  ^a  wat o» tlU»  feomiar  t^  an  ofdnaaee dapM; 
fMsfMraied'at:  0fl«ca,  aod  a  labai  ^eotpa,  4»bd«r  fAtt  cmamtM  6i 
^«|^  D«igaoiivit«||>otiir0d  tobv^iUfaiaMdaiaiS^dbetyoiQKbeciuiH 
poeed  of  hill  tribes  and  Munnipoorians.  .ti.  '     .     L  u-^ 

(•  The4lefaatlf«lcimi(»ign  iaxj^a  qiki^r'^Multf^  8ta^^ 
eliac(toa>i  ibt -nHnuyrint  ■enaita  resdei  k/efcpiMliait'«^can^.tfaa 
ikiwdF <itf  ikki  narratSTi^  down  ialtkd  taomhi^  Jn^.  Hiai  tl»  ^wlitU 
aai-aifCMD,  Ma.:£K  ScdCtv^  donldarBd  ^  elm-  flMbtier.iwfa  fvata  (ftiMntf 
lined, -inay  be  inftiviE»d  ftoib  hia  movcmiit  iik>' :A«anticaiiyiii 
A^9  ^hbidcfparturai^dw  iminedfotb  poMcal-'C^^  «  iSyflni 
dbvida^  on.  Ma-  C;  Tac^Mv^  the  eatteeuir  ofrthardisinoti  ^  Nbtbwg 
material  occurred  during  the  montba;ol'Mairofa^A}>iii/a«diMa9r>.4KH 
anrda<iba ^ndi o£ tfia^^ia^raiibDlb,  Lieiit:>Oaloo0l4Aaei9 vritk M tbe 
d%biaUei<fonai  be  could  Dofieet^xoisflttiog  dflha  ftffieiirtiTa  ditaali  of 
lh#lMiJaad  3MtTegininla  N;vl;^^i)0id  in braastyenbaida  tuiiwdi 
Gbitta^ngy  wbn^  the  gfaatMtall»in>  jmrtnted^aftercthe.tikaftarof 
tbai'LTdi  ^Maf]Fafc:Raniooi-  ''-.•>  m  .        ;      ■  o  >  » 

-  i^hiatejiaentitf  bdiaobffiiftemiVlmfitopayPKd^l^ 
faqvencat    Goional  Inide'te  baak  waa  learoaif  tuned  Jon  'S^lbetv  wins 
fiMoara  w«ra  afloait  that  a  tbiid  iavaaian  of  Caobar  bad  taken jiiaoe» 
UmA^im  Jnna  tiaalnaapBr  laraaaoninnadbby  abpamitaTeaddBy  %lhe^ 
ibaMbaiJbiriaaM(bnliagaM'a^iAuseid<ialO'i}i^^^  frQ(pa]d«Qni|[ioar;| 
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and  ithb  jAfitbf  }poli4ic^  agcM^  Mr»r  Tbckerr 

molestation/ directed  the  officer,  ynthr  theriem  ttxwpfij^iAK^IffiiGfitcht^; 
ttoiiBJi  i>ftck?fQr/]t)ift.)>n)t90lMiivof  tibe;  ciarttii«tii/^i»;id(fJS^el;^  ihe 
QffioetfjM*^JnneiiiHjg^t»Tea^aui(hiiWMidat««.^  i>  :.  £u*'<.cT 
^. Jiiii£i7ArnA«ootiDtiLlNr».reG^T«d.4Hk ^ fronjUer, .UmH ilbe  e«Mt^ 
iMMliiM^Mi^eb  Wd;  ptefttiblis  0 

ted';I>midp«y3rv ;  C«loael»lDnM  was  reoiAad.  ;  ..::.»  .  n:.  » . ' 
riJuile  i2.*4-rCdonfll:Ifme0;  vtlik  partiof  Ub  bM&tted^jtroops^.lrin 
turned  to  Sylfaet;  theivoBfrhad  tottack'  their  rioutta;  aighi  and  day 
agBUi8^'tlie;;8tream^  vadk^sbert  ialec?fda  of  Test ;  aiidi.  as  tliewMa 
QOitntry^  ia<  at  chis  seaadn;  undo"  i^at^iv  i^  «ea4eAtial(iiidii%eB9»^ 
ljuidiAg,4o.oo6k  tWc  toeak  was  setdomito^  obWned.  : :  -:  ,j  r  > 
.  Jaiie;^J^C}€feiMl  InikesSs:£cii»e^4mk6UAU^ 
aiid'jfle^/readKd'Bufidenpoor«   :  >     .  .)  \  .:  ./     .    .   .    i  , 

i  Jilne)27.f^TlidfQrcegaiaed  l)iaBclrak>iirfir^Aear:JilM»paeff  ;iKMift 
pneviaiufjeffbrts'toicinss  adftaohoieat  by  kmd  fatratf  aAtacVan /tii4 
atookades  ofDuodpatly^wepe-jobitniotfild  by  ibrstate^of 'tbe  rindela 
aod^mieityiy  faoUowsi.   .'  .- '.  "  i -■;  ■.."- 

Jane  28. — Colonel  Innes  landed  a  part.of  bis  ibfce,'»a]id  witbit#» 
iiire-^fad-A^balf  bo^iftzerl^  and  iDor  oatrponndtAf  occupied  liTidge  of 
bilis^  with  tihs  intent  ffromtbence^tapreseeiiie  bisattackon  tbealfakades 
of.  iWyn  and  Boddpatij.  So  little  attenl^n  wraa.paad  to  Ibe  elevation 
ofanm^iuiding  haiglrtB^t^t  tbe  eno^yjudioioiasly  seised  a^wint^in^ 
trusted  :to  the  keepio([^  of  Oumbeer  Sing's  ircsegidalrs)  imm  vdience  be 
e<Niuiiaaited  oar  fxisition. .  Afi;er  .aooie  ihtitle^.  expenditiiee  ofam* 
munition,  a  feeble  attempt  to  recover  tbe  lost  hsigbt^  and  some  dtriiiag 
lossf  Colonel  Innes  withdrew  .t0  Ms  boata  on  the  Batakr  riinerf  near 
Juttiapoor;.  .With  tiiis  illrplanaed  effort  the  operations  Ibf  the  season 
dosed;;  die  >  Corama^er-in-Cbi^f  having  probibited  aayiuiibar  at^ 
tempt  while  die  .seaaim  waii.  un&Tdurable  and  equipment  in  artillery 
so  inefficient.  ,    ./       ,;    .     . 

r  Jiily6.-^Tbe^^  regtkN.  L  joined  the  force  at  Jiittrapoci.  The 
whole  o£>tbe  ^troc^  pas^  jthe  season  o£  .iira}Bdaitien  in  boats ;  tbe 
Burmese  iia.  qtiiet.  posseasidn  of  their  heights^  which  titty  iabouned 
lui^^to  stiengthan..  l^iseaaon  predilded  any  setraatjoa  Mwaoipaoc 
had^ the  Burmese  so: desired.  The  J4tkand3athiiegls.  NkI.,.wfaioh 
bad  beea  actively  emf^ed'  on  the:  frontier,'  beoune  very  sickfy^ 
somttimes  more  than  half  the  man  in  hospital ;.  the.  52d  regt.  N.  L 
remained  however  tderably  efficient    , 

ObservcUiona^^^Tkii  be ^ critical  oa.  the  operations  in  Cacbar  n* 
quizes  little  talent ;  isnd  were  it  not,  that  the  absence  of  publicity 
ksesto  the  military  community^  as  {well  as  to  die  state,  tft^  benefit  of 
axperieace,  we-jn^t  vitbhold.  all  atcictuffes  inithb  instance.  >  It 
cannot  escape  observation,  that  the  GoTemment  tmd '  its  political 
awaits  were  ill  infonnid'  o^  the  movemeiits  and  intentioiM  <tf  the  ene- 
my;, and  Ibac  when  these  were  developed  by  the>.(»uise  of  ctvaots, 
every  diedc  and  retteatK^aUedforth  itsciarpieaYnytni/iAais  as  a  ddfi<!> 
^pery  from  farther  appreheinion..  No  officer-wasaelocted  to  <cammaAd 
pn  the  ffonlieiv  altfaoii^iaosiiebessM  piOicciUian  6£.nioiioftAia'Tivaf^ 
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Ueticy  aod'  :thei»fore  axteosi!^  looiil  ^QO.iJKl0dg^ )i9^  fiii:«fl90iitial  qiUalifir 

^Aar.to  the  £|»t*ra  coime^efi;  series  o£  opei^^M^a  ia  tbfta  dtsfeaMi) 
aod  as  the  experience  of  a  junipr  oficeiTiia  pet  /e|t9%  ebii^  tolJita 
socceesory  there  was  Uttle  to  be  expected  but  a  series  of  blunders. 
The  officers  thus  engaged  iM  only  aecdbntablef  for  tbeir  day  of  (u:- 
tipi^  a^. aot  bx.ihti  absi^Qce  of  tbat  pifud^^at -  and  :a^tf9mat)f2  ^Otitse 
which  wr^tjs  from»  pr  holds  &sti..adyant4g9»  ivhiq|i  an  en^p^Aas'iier 
Kiu|j«flhi;d.  Thaeii;rly  sl^rmishesf^ith  th^  fyxrvntn^^yme  ccedit^bly 
condipcted  by  M^jor^N^wtoA  and;Captaia  JobJ^fiton*  Tbo^  a&irHit 
Dupdpatly,  9^:  the  2tlsJ^HQf  Febniai7>  j^ooducted  by  Lieut.rCo}<ml 
BowesBs  ««fi-8i»rite4.  io  its-c^HQwencemejat ;  bipt  rei^i^tcKi  •atiadte  m 
one  point  of  afi  ej^en^iy^  poiutioa/yvbicb  a  very  cnrs^cy  j^cr^OAoiBsfoiee 
ahould' hare  shovni'to. be  its;  ffroii^««f. point,  demand^  arbetCertdefeiiiMl 
than  general  igno^acc^ . of  the  theatre  of  operations. affords {-t^  this 
pleav  asappli^  to  Cachar,  Colonel  BowenwiMy.b^  justly;  <eiititifid'»  aa 
he  ,1^  so  ^e^ptly  anived .  oa  the  £»Nitier.  The  arriyal  -  of  |«imit.^ 
CoL  lanes,  a  Am<>r  offiper,  immediat^y  after  the  attac:l;i  took  from 
polonel  Bowen  thp-chaace  of  proving  that  he  opnld  profit  by  tberlea^ 
son  received.  Ci»kv^el  Inaea  came  up  in  time  to  hear  of  the  retireatof 
the  enemgry  and  to  issne  orders  for  the  disposition  of  the  troops  for  the 
raiaa-H^.  task,  that  ill  siiit»  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  coontry,  if  it  was 
left  to  the  military .ftfitliority  ;  it  isy  however,  more  than  probable  that 
the  political  aathpiity  on  tbe  spot  had  more  to  say  in  this  mattef^ 
The  movemefnt  of  CokMiel  Ii^nes,  in  the  end  of  May,  with  all  his  dis- 
posable jbrce  towards  Cl^ttsgong,  was  a  measure  emanating  jDrom  thc^ 
seal  of  tiiiit  officer/ concurred,  in  by  the  political  agent  in  Sylhet;  and 
his  retrograde  on  the  invasion  of  Qachar  was  as  rapid. as  the  seasoxt 
admitted,  t  We  may  fadrly .  question  whether  Col.  Innes's  4epaitura 
with  his  force. &r  the  frontier,  occasioned  this  tliird  invasion,  though 
his  presence  should  have  repelled  the  invaders.  Viewing  the  nearly. 
simiikaiMous:  movements  of  the  ]Jurmeflc  in  Assam,  (5th  May,)  Ca- 
cliar»  (end  of  May,)  on  the  Naaf,  (9tb  May,)  and  at  Rangoon  at  ^e' 
doea-pf  the  samc^  months  we. may  conclude.that  these  measures  w^e 
cgasequent  to  orders  issued  by  the  Ava  Government  for  the  prosecu-^ 
tioa.of  the  war  against  the  British.  Colonel  Inues's  demonstration 
(^taek  it  cannot  be  called)  against  the  Burmese  positions  on  the  28th 
of  JBt|e>.  waasp  weakly  conducted,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  a  plea 
in  support  of. the. movement :  either  the  troops  should  not  havo  beea 
^^Manyllted  ia  aipiipn  with  the  enepiy/or  the  operations  have  been  pro- 
secutecT  with  such  for^gb^  and  vigour,  ajs  to  reflect  credit  on  the 
t^mpsf  war^  succi^  doaied  to  their  exertions. 
;  r^m  all  w^  can  gather  of  the  nature  of  the  hilly  track,  called 
Cachar,  it  seems  to  be  a  country  very  susceptible  of  defence  by  a 
small  force^_.Wf9.bave  abeady  caAually  advei:t6d  to  an  antipathy  to 
4fimif#  {iosi^2|»  ^Jaherent  ia  our  Indi^  iSovemmaate .  n«  can- 
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iiiiipathj  t!mn  k  amirded  bytli«  repeated  re^iiiqtiiatitiiem  Qflhe^^m- 
minding  po^itifiti^  in  C achat.  The  etiemj  thrive  occupied  tht  p^mH 
iiid  the  heights  uritkiii  iheta^  nid  were  neither  drtrejo  from  nor  ma^ 
noiurrMi  out  of  the^  poeittoua  t  J^  i*  ijeems  nerer  to  Hif«  efiter«A 
the  Heudd  of  mu  autboritiefi,  ptiijtieal  or  militAr^,  try  ttke  ihese  fce^ 
of  th«  t^iHitry  iuto  Dur  ovrn  keeprog* 

ChUiag^ang  Frontier,  1S24».  ,  ,    h  .->  Ti^  mIT 

^  Th«  disfi^t^  between  the  Brttlsh  mid  the  Darniese  nttthdritMj  m 
i§^3^  TQg&rcting:  a  tight  to  tho  island  of  ^hahptir«e,  bad  terni bated 
U^  iti»  ae^ujialtf^tt  by  iv  jsmall  party  under  a  Native  com mi»sw(fp<J 
iffic^r  fro  hi  th*?  CJrntta^ong  [M>iice  enrps ;  a.  smafl  natal  force  i^^S 
iijuipped  to  interpose  betueen  itiftt  JsSund  ftnd  the  Bufmeue  poskiori* 
6n  file  Naaf  and  hi  Mnngtloo,  Chitttigong,  our  Hear*-»t  inUitary  %ta- 
t!4iii,  drstant  abdiit  140  inil^i  from  ll*^  Naaf,  *'as  reinfotced  by  dtftir-' 
lo^thf^  left  wiftft  iJd  bttt-  KHhtHow  ^7th  r^^ft,  N.  I<,  from  Dn€rm% 
And  t Hug  affording  one  regirlAr  r^ment  of  Nftfrre  thfnutrr  an*l  ■ 
f^uWw^  Pdico  Coqig  to  defend  tlris  frohtier.  Tli^  37«h  r<^.  N,  !* 
hocatne  wtry  sjckty*  The^  fi^rJPore  aird  deportatioft  to  AriHeait^  orr  the 
SUt  of  January  18*14,  of  Mr*  Chew,  i*ho  had  been  invJted  on  sborri 
hantiik  pitot  brig  to  ^  conference  -vrttJi  the  Burtnese  chief  at  Miin^?iloo, 
waff  such  a  determined  act  of  bo«tiJity,  that  reiuforcemt*»it,^  were  or- 
dered lo  Chittagong;  five  cotnpamei  of  the  3d  batt.  20tb  ti6w  4CKh 
pp^.  Ni  i,,  aad  ihe  liit  Ijatt.  '2M  now  45th  reg,  N.  1.,  rnm^  fTOm 
Barradtpoorfor  that  place  in  February;  and  Lietiti-Cdonel^Shapland, 
the  aertioT  officer  on  th^  sp<it,  was  appointed  on  the  l^lh  of  February 
to  csommand  on  thi5  fronlier,  witb  the  rank  of  Brigadier,  A  \&eai 
etk^  called  a  Mu^  lery,  (deaignating  by  this  nttme  Arr&cAn  reffig«iH 
#ft«  OfipnijEed,  ftTid  on  iht*  *29ih  of  Aprilj  Capt.  Friugle  wrt-  — --^^fw 
if)  command   and   discipline  thw  corpii.     The  wfsolc  effe^  e^ 

r^ilar  anti  irregular,  might  amotint  to  3000  meA  t  l^*'*  fjt  tin-sr  th<? 
imali  dotail  of  anillery  and  the  re^ilars  Were  nUne  to  be  depended 
m^  and  tlK*y  did  not  oxcet^d  a  moiety  of  that  total. 

Nothing-  matt  "rial  occurred  dimt>g  the  mouths  of  Marth  and  April ; 
iM  aa  the  Bnrmeae  wet*e  reported  to  be  dra^iuf  a  larEre  foice  ta  the 
Aftftcan  Iroutier,  it  v%»  thongbt  prndenf  to  j>o$t  a  detacbrrtent  at 
Ramoo^  abont  100  miles  from  Ghittagong.  and  wtthtn  itiiTty  or  fof« 
MiHeiofthe  enemy *a  posts  ort  the  Ntjafrirer,  Thia  advanced  foli^ 
^onsi.^t^d  of  two  six-^pounderi,  five  compfinie*  of  the  ^5tb  n^U  M-  T;, 
a  detail  from  i\«e  Mug  levy,  and  anoiher  from  the  FirovinHal  or  P^lta« 
Cidl^.  Capttiin  Noton»  as  seuior  officer,  commanded.  V'aily  In  Miy 
thi  llatwese  pfiswed  the  Naaf  w-iih  9000  men,  and  took  r»p  a  po«IH<>ct 
at  RoUiapatnng,  tour  teen  Wiik^'i  distant  fruro  llajtuKj. 

May  9. — Captain  Noton  ttioired  with  hia  irlviale  f<iM(^  a»ff  i^eotfi 
iimiMmc«;  toKliranla'trM'edeidy^  #h«l»1iitftdy&n^WM^«i«rtl)ropf)(»M  • 
k^  lbl^%lKok^n  his  tMfijntfled  dneati)^ftM(ft  tffc  Bkrft^  l$dWDg  bvltf  t«FJ 
•l&irertrwMadMi^  a^twenl^-^i^'iitiat]  |jll«d  and  wdUttded; 
'  J4a^  •12.^lMillSgt&«^  «f  tM  (Miteii;^  of' t^* N%ti^bf^  Dilirtifc 
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harTiog  reached  BHgadief  Sho^laiid,  tlire«  com paiuea  af  the  40th  N\  J^ 
were  detached  (torn  ChUtagchng  iq  reinfoRe  Cafit,  Nutoa;  tb«j  joined 
€tii  this  d  ate » 

Ma3f  l4.^»Tht&  BoTineee  were  supposed  tu  bav©  collect«d  tt  Rufetm- 
palling  10>OU()  men  ;.  th«ir  ad^aocf  was  grssdiiaily  p^uUing  on  to  Ha- 
liioOt  cajeAiUy  feeling  iU  way  axid  jfitodiadiag  the  ground  takBa  up. 
Ai^  atteu4>t  wat  now  tn&de  tii  check  the  Burttioac  adv&jic&}  bui  U  Wiui 
u;i;arailiag»  Gaptaiii  Notpn^  tuM^r  »anii3  hetiitatiouoa  the  ex^diency 
ojfn  retreat,  ftuaUy  r^-iitjU'td  td  hold  hk  ground  uutii  &  aupptior  force 
ehosuld  ^.mvl£  Imn  Cluiugofig*  He  tbcTeibm  cofitnicled  hU  pu^i^ 
tkui ;  th^  riglit  taitk  rtasti^g  qH  a  nriilet,  with  a  tank  (or  re^ic^rvmr) 
ahont  sixty  paces  diBtiUit,  whete  a  fctrung  pluqw*»t  was  posted  f  the  rear 
h^  aifio  a  tQpk^  which  nasintfimied  to  tlie  Mug  Lcsvy* 
,  AJi|)f  15  aud  16,— Much  deeuttory  liring,  uitdor  which  tbe  Buimeia 
piifibed  on  their  apprQachGS  to  our  t/c^at  imd  Btiiikfi. 

May  17, — ^Py  da> -braak  the  Biiriij(.*3t  ireuchcs  were  brtmghA  alofia 
i^  t<j  the  tank  Oil  the  right,  and  alio  pushed  round  towards  nie  tajik 
iarea^  o(  Cap  taio  Notori «  poaiui>u  ;  tliJs  la  Iter  point  was  carried  by 
the  eii^my  at  10  ,\*  m,  ;  a  sHiscfSiS  whkh  proved  a  cmia  in  the  fate  o£ 
thi»  mihafiipf :  d«tachfuiut.  P^nic  now  W^ame  gei/eral,  ami  the  at- 
HP^^!^r^9:th«p^<^^lkQd0p«rMesKretTMit!  IfoAkyi^owik-ti 

t^Qted  \ff.M^^^'M  ^  0IH»f9>!,  JKh^  909A  mxwteA^A  in  diipeMm^. 
the  force  ;  greatly  aided  iu  this  by  the  presejuw  .of  a.  amikU  htAy  o£ 
G^it^^;  1^^  of  :^h«oaker8  feltui  lh«if  .e&ft»  tb  ra^y  the  trobfta ; 
%.M:99P»'^)^i»^  ^>r$|Mly,.  that; the  XqaIvIui  ^>«va^  Li  atbeh  catatii 

?fMi(  tfjmqa^^jppared  iWtih  the.  early  eatfipalM.  CtptidiSfNoMii*. 
ringle,  and  1{?^ep>an». Ijeut.  Griggk.EBsigiv  Bam^tt,  and  Aanatant^'i 
*^ij^ge<jn  iVI^y^moor  fell  ;  the  rt^maining  od&cenB,  thret;  in  numbf  r» 
e|te|iped,  two  of  (hc^ui  hidiig  wouuded.  Up  to  tlii^  date^  a  correct. 
eitiixiatti  of  the  ]<tm  In  men  i^  nut  attaumble ;  those  jin»i  set  d<»wii  a& 
killed  came  drappiikg  la  for  uiixahs  afterwards^  and  prisoneTi  takea 
h(4fe  been  recently  returned  front  bondage.  Captain  Kotoja  a  force  in 
aptioo  may  be  tho^  estiiiiated  : — lOth  regt^  N<  L,  150  men  ;  45th 
regt,,  300  men  ;  Mug  Lovy,  250  mah  i  CbUtagong  Provisicial  or 
Police  Carpi,  3U0  inon,^— Totah  lOOO  men.  Thi:  len^t  e^taggerated 
efticu^ie  of  the  Burmese  amuunted  to  8000  men* 

Brigadit:<x  Sb^tplaud}  on  the  1 3th  May,  detadied  the  remaining' 
wbg  of  th^  45ih  regt.  N.  I.,  btit  beariug  at  Chuukbh^  (20  miles 
froHi  Ranioo,)  ou  ;he  lGth#  that  Capt.  Noton  /uaef  6tefl  routed,  C»pt. 
Braiidau  retired  widi  his  wing  af  the  45th  N»  I.  on  ChlttagoRg, 
Hh<^e  ha  arrivf'd  on  ihe  18th.  ■ 

^Vay  18.— Tiie  diiastt^r  sit  Rarnot*  Imd  already  created  a.  deep 
Wtftf^moti  throughout  I^dia ;  iu  Calcutta  die  greatest  mlarm  priH 
vailed  r  th©  satUy  uf  Chittagoog  was  *' past  praying  for'*:  Dacca 
la  iuuninent  peril,  and  eviru  '^  tbe  City  oi  Pataceji''  itself  was  f;up- 
p(ii«d  to  be  comproiDi&ed  bj  thi^  trivial  dileat,  lliese  fearn  were  idle  in. 
thf  iXtr^uw;  for  the  season  alone  would  prevetit  any  distant  ndvaecOf 
Iuh)  the  rnoiiky  been  m  ev^y  roftpect  et]uipped  Jur  an  extruded  lin« 
fi/Bgg^Qm*    The  ruoat  obyiooi  fncU  are,  haAv^ver^  overlooked  m  a 
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mbmentof  alkm ;  whttih  was  iMt  e^foed  t(v  tlieTalcfaf,  Intf  «t«rt  th«  • 

gal  were  now  called  from  every  quarter. 

>.'May-24.~A  whig  of  his  Maj^My's  44tlr  ibet^WliA  ^emblark«d  &>r 
Ghiitagong  furniFort  William;  the  3CHIi  p^;  N;  i.  mtMr^  ihtiii : 
Dacca  v^die-  adnnced?  wing  <^f  thik  corps'  retrograde  'on  i^yiifmditr 
o£tJie'oeciipatioD  of^Chittagobgby  the  Bulrmese;  th«  erroi^  was  soon 
rvpajwd.'  The.  i4tfa  and  38th  regis.  N;  I.,  cafled  fnnn  S jlhet;  wer^ ' 
compelled  tOTetarn  by  the  mvasion  of  Cachar.     Brigadier  Fairy  ob/ 
the  26di  of  June,  with  the  lOth.aad  16th  Regular  Madras  N.  I.»  tec^ 
rived,  at  Ghkta^g.    Thus  reittfoi«ed>*  aJl  immeidiale  atatto  fortffie' 
saliBtyof  this  frqntier  «Bbsid«d.    The  detail  <  of  the  ^dtk  regt.  N.' I. 
was  detached  to  join  its  head-^quaitera  on  the  kkod  of  GhedtilMi.^ 
To  closeihe  thiiiad<  of  the  naiTati!f<e  of  events  on  Uus  frontier,  it  sboitld 
be  added,  that  the  Bmrmeie  made  no  advanco  beybnd  Aaoaoo.  '         1 

'  June  12y-«NBut  oa  thk  dale  it  oaptuk-ed  the  sttiail  party  Stationed  at 
Shahpatee ;  some  'ftw  :nieii  escaped  to  the  Vett^il  eruiaer  *  the  next 
day  their  wai^-boatsaltacltedthktrviesset,  but  were  repulsed  with  lossj^ 
and  foUoiwedby oar  gtin^boatsiato  Mungd^  CrMk^^ 

"  Junei  IOr.«^A  considerable  dinsioii  of^  the  Barbiese  ahny  retired  * 
into  Ariiacan,  to  reinforce,  it  was  beU«ired,ljMir  at^y  at  Rangoon.' 
The  stopkades  and  lines  lonaed  at  Ramoo  and  Rntnapaliing  were- 
estioiated  for  10,dO0  mem 

;  J^iy27;^The  Biifdiese  evacuated  all  their  portions  north  6f^e' 
riv|^.  Naafy  atid  Tetired.tnto  Arracan^  'SiekoMs  was,  'no  doiibt,  bne^ 
ca^ise  for  this  movement,  but  foam  for  the  safety  of  Arraoan^  which; 
lay  open  to  attack^  l^  sea,  may  have  had  greater  weight.^  '  ^ 

,  Oi«sn;a/to»s.*^The  defenceless  state  of  this  open  ^frontim',  np^' 
to  thavesy  declaration  of.  War,  is  an*  indelible  reproach  on  the  wisdom  ' 
and'fowsight  of  Govermndnt.  No  ofifenftive  ^ipie^tioiis  appear  to  have  * 
been  contemplated  dustng  this  seasonj;  and  the  measures  of  di^fenc^ 
were  totally  inefficient,  until  after  our  territory  was  proteeted  by  thr* 
mera  iiifluence  "of'  season.  The  poKtieal  power  ait  Chittagong  was  * 
vested  ia  the  Acting  Judge"  and  Magistrate^  Mr.  T;  C.  Robertson,  w!di ; 
Mihdm  responsibility  for  the  general  course  -of^licy  mttst  liest.'  Bri-^ 
gadier  Shapland,  during  the  early-  part  of  the  season,  had  little  or  no ' 
disposable  ibrbe  beyond  what  the-current  guards  and  duti^Tequired. 
The  detachment  of  so  small  a  fowo-'  td  Ramoo,a  ptKce  so  dfetanft^  as^ 
to^  be  beyond  reach  of  support,  wduld,'  if  that  -  i»es»ur6 '  ^sled  -  6n  'his  ^ 
jl^lgmeot,-  be  a  direct  impeachmeift>  6i  hk  fitaes^  for  tiOmtnaiid  i^^but 
the  Government  and  its  political  agent  were  not  kware  x)f "the  dkttg^;^ 
and  thft  iubordinaie  vkAiUaj  auth6tfty  may  Abetter  hites^f  ^nde^  a 
plea  of'  only  equal  ignoratace*  Thi6  May  VfndtcAte  Blfgatiiet^  Sha^* " 
land  ArfermittingHs  nputatioti  to^be^  staked  b^4h^  «d(vaiie«bf' 
GaptaiaNoton's  detachment  toRambb,  attd^its'dcc«pttito'«i^<of^ 
an  opsn oncampmont.  No  such  pleia-  can^  JioWvei*^  •  'paMihW  ifiJiMti)^^! 
■eaoe  of  energy,  when  it  became  appamit  ^aA4kttkidkty  UnAk^dft'i^ 
mce  of  these  ea/ha«  p^ ro^t^i  .ival^«K«npr(Mtt  ^Vitiit«'4i(iM^' 

ovetwhelmiMranemy.   Iftsuok  a^eiisW^  lBt4ifaaiet^ShiB^laiid% 
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to  EamoOj  with  every  mait  In?  could  collect^  was  a  mtMure  (jtf  impe^ 
raiire  ejcpedieticy  and  caution.  This  uxoviementt  on  tJie  9th  of  Maj^^ 
when  thrti^  comfmnks  were  detached,  would  }mye  saved  Capt,  Notou ; 
and  if  it  had  not  catiscd  the  Burtijcge  to  recross  the  Nnaf,  would  have 
allowed  better  means  for  the  Uefeaoe  of  Chittagr^D^,  by  a  rctn^ai  oa 
thai  etation,  with  an  undimiDidhed  force.  Ini^tead  of  such  an  obvious 
cooriej  Bng.  Shaplaud  wavered  until  the  17th  Mayj  wlian  he  raov&d 
out,  as  it  were,  to  stamp  a  deeper  stigma  un  the  uegiect  of  a  timely 
adoption  of  this  roeasure.  Of  course,  the  Brigadier  had  not  moved 
far  before  h^  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  Ramoo  force,  and  he  was  oot 
tJi«n  ind£cisive  on  a  retrograde  course,  but  fell  back,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  hia  old  caatonmentj  leaving  Captain  Braadon'a  detachment, 
and  the  ud fortunate  fugitivea  from  Ramoo,  to  their  fate.  Captain 
Noton*s  fate  deierves  commiseration  *,  he  wum  a  brave  and  a  zealous 
officer,  sacrificed  to  a  defective  policy.  That  he  did  not  entrench 
and  stockade  hifi  camp,  Ehould  create  little  turpriae  i  it  was  a  com^e 
almost  unknown  in  the  army  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  it  ii  certain 
that  he  had  uot  an  entrenching  tool  with  hia  detachment.  As  to  tlie 
aid  of  an  engineer  officer,  Uiat  ii  denied  to  a  mucli  larger  forc^» 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  ns  a  natural  consequence,  that  when  t 
state,  for  a  series  of  years,  hag  been  generally  suc^ceB&ful^  by  the  prac^ 
tjce  of  a  particular  system  of  warfare,  ofl'cn^ive  and  defensive,  the 
&ervanti  of  such  ftta4e,  whether  civil  or  mUilaiy^  hecouje  instinctively 
imbued  wiib  an  atruchment  to  the  BVetemi  however  averse  it  may  be 
to  R>ui]d  principle«i  and  opposed  eren  hy  the  ccwl  rejection  of  the 
paitiee  tliemselve^.  In  India,  we  despite  advantages  of  (position  vi  hen 
held  by  a  f^!>e ;  and  as  to  ^cockadingj  or  strength tning  the  natural 
de&ncet  of  our  own  positiona^  or  grounds  of  encampment,  hy  tht  ap- 
plicalion  of  the  commoner  schoolboy  rRlesof  art,  the  thought  seldom 
€nter6  an  officer  sViead  ;  or  if  it  did,  and  he  were  to  reduce  his  idea« 
to  practice,  it  is  ten  to  one  Imt  it  would  entail  a nkiiad version  from 
FUptrHir%  and  ndsetiie  finger  of  scorn  from  his  ecjoals  and  juniors  for 
such  innovatiun,  A  little  experience,  and  some  few  severe  I essona 
during  the  Nepaul  wnr,  was  leading  the  way  to  sounder  notions;  but 
this  w^r  terminated  to<3  soon  to  produce  a  laetbg  effect,  and  thus  the 
fate  that  beiV.l  the  smdl  advanced  detachniffnts  of  Captains  Tibley  and 
Blackney,  on  the  ^d  January  1815,  was  repeated  in  the  case  of 
Captain  Noton,  at  Ramop,  in  1824, 

The  truth  i^,  that  we  are  too  gene  rally  sucen^ful  prer  fc^es  vmisHy 
our  iafenW  iq  equipment  or  resources  tii  ihake  off  our  errors.  When 
w^  fall  in  «:ith  mt>re  equal  antagonipts.  we  may  perhaps  invprove  i 
tlto^gh  our  Empire  in  Jndla  may^  in  iVm  case,  perish  ere  we  are 
tcktj^led  ittto  more  sound  pri nciple»  and  hahUs, 

A  disregard  to  the  hi^b  and  scientilic  branches?  of  the  miUtary  pwjr 
f.   slun   i,.  H.r.  Miirjig^fi   J^  1^^^  ivjjppiie,!^^^^  directs  its 

^ff(iii%5:)^.#|t^|i6|iiffjE^8. .  Vm  ,i8i  the/tr^e  [•oupoe^f  t^  evil 
f^fjB^,^  itf)^  wWQl>;ipfst;  J>^  jMt|db.Mtf 4  Uie  waste  of.  hji^rqan  blood 
i^,  9|f^  j^ilitaiy.ppef Ation0.  *  Until  I/>rd  Qa^iags's  ladmitiifi^tioo,  no 
*9iege,  JA  ip^enga)  at  kast,  i¥aa  em  uader^k^n  ¥f ith  adequate  epgiaeer^ 
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liiid  artillerr  parlra.  An  engineer  corps  can  scarcely  he  fiaiJ  fo  e?d»t 
ill  India  ;  tlie  officer^  of  the  Binall  eorps  allowed  are  rather  civit  archl- 
teetij  than  miHianr  engjueers.  The  yotiitg  men  who  eister  ihe  fi^rrtce 
welJ  lediicated  for  their  proper  profession/  mtm  I^e  fttl  isrfafc  for  ifs 
^ractice^  when  they  find  themselvci  tniifsformed  Into  mei*  iui*d#i«  6{' 
j>alaceSj  kutcherrtes,  hsTracks  and  jiiils.  There  would  be  no  bhie«lion 
to  the  exer<*i«e  of  their  talents  in  theae  useful  employmetita,  did  they  - 
not  altogether  remove  them  from,  and  unfit  them  for^  the  eAercine  xtf 
their  more  important  professional  duties*  To  admtt  of  the  enfS^nei^ 
eorps  nndfertakintc  the  duties  now  aBslgned,  nod  to  leave  a  tery  mo- 
derate qtmtti  of  offieers  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  in  tlieir  pi^ofier 
mherej  the  ntimber  of  officer®  should  at  lei\st  be  doubled, 
otoi'ti.  J     .'  ^=;  vi.  ,    ,  ■    ■ 

e:joU»i  z  hrz  **ti*  Expedition  to  Man^oon^  1824 

-  Early  in  Maireh  1824,  this  expedition  was  resoh^d  on,  nnd  lnc»- 
fitires  for  itii  or^nustion  taken  prior  to  the  retnm  of  Sir  Eftirard 
Pagi^tj  Commander-in-t'hii'f,  to  the Pn-sidencjf,  (t>n*2td  Marrh,)  from 
ft  to^sr  tftroti^h  the  Upper  Pirovtnces.  On  the  2(lth  March;  C*],naih 
Cantiiif^,  H,  C.8.,im  appointed  PoHtieiil  Agent;  nnt!,  on  theS^th*, 
CoK  Sir  A,  Campbell,  of  his  Majesty's  3§th  ft»otvu*its,  with  the  nank 
of  Brigadier-Crt»nera!,  nppointed  to  commund  in  t-hief  the  joint  fo«?es 
from  the  several  Presideneiei,  Colonel  M*Bean,  hb  M8je«tty*fi  54th 
tftot,  being  nomitrated,  mth  a  Brigadier-Q&nerarft  conimis«ion|  fl& 
tommand  the  di virion  of  troops  from  Madny*, 

T)m  Bengal  di  mi  on  sailed  between  the  14th  a  ad  iTthofAjirif, 
fci>d  the  principal  part  of  theMadrai  divliton  m  the  16th  of  the  ^m^ 
fftonth  ;  the  remiiining  part  of  this  division  did  not  reach  Ranfoon 
Tlflti!  tho  month  of  Jnne,  and  even  later.  The  combined  fore* 
Hated  of  fi>tir  comjwnies  of  Eucopean  and  one  company  of 
UrtiUeTy,  with  an  ample  park ;  hk  Mnje&ty's  \3tlK  ii^th,  4 1st  and 
69th  regiment^! ;  HonofiraUe  Compan/e  Mudra^  Entopean  regimeftf, 
40th  regtmenl  Bengal  Native  in jfiintrv^  and  the  3d,  9th,  l^th^  I8th» 
^5th,'i8th,  DfJih,  Mth,  and  4 M  regime w  Madras  Native  ififautrt- 
The  Body  Gimrd  of  the  Governor- Gen  era!  of  India  wrs  added  towards 
f  he  dose  of  the  year,  when  his  Majesty's  47ih  foot  also  rear  lied  Ran- 
jgtwn.  The  wliob  force  here  eiHimeraied  must  haire  equalled  It^OOO 
rank  and  file. 

^  The  naval  armament  was  under  the  c6ndm^^O(ha6todor^4}fUit^ 
btk'Maj«»tyVi<IH[i8  ZtJf^,^Z;Ame>  Sdphiay^ndSl^n^y,  with  i^teHJof 
^e  Honoambl^  G^nlpatiy^s  Bombay  ^nifee^/t&Mlm  lai^^'fte^t^^f /gUli^ 
hoMs  land  sotall  crail,  emflpos^  thfiis  btandh  df  the  fe^tpeditfoii.  '  Thfe 

Sheval  rend^inFOii$  6xed  waa  PM  Corffw(Bd1iA^  oiil  tb^GV^at^^dfaMifk 
ere  the  combined  fleets  aate«M^  by  the  etid  io€  AfA,  ^nhi  tDdt  ii 
water  for  the  rest  of  the  toyage.  '    ' 

-    May  5.— The  fleet  called  liiam  Pi»rt  CWnWklHs.  •        *•       "^ 

[^  M^  ».— His  MajeMy^s  sfafp  eianey,  m^b  three  tM^pb^,1iti¥tef 
bn  boaid  three  companieto^  his  MMMy'^  ISlb^fbot,  tod  ae^^  -con^ 
IMim^  of  40th  regiment  Bengal  N%  f ,  with  a  pm|M^6n  ivf  atfOl^ry; 
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Jammk^tm.  -''■'! 

Tlie  HDHminMe  OomptLnfacniittT  l^ti^dify,  inihiwo  irtospAorttf, 
i^Hag  otrboaidrthe  MtU  ngHMtft  Mitfta*  Nitbre  Infaatty;  nHder 

.ten:  af;;th9':Rftsgoap  vri^cv,  and  m  tho  fMid^ng  divf  nc^i  «p  t% 
lUAgdCDD,  iad  lij^  h».]Vkyttty^  ship  JLijffk^  The  eiMinjr  -i^Deil'  4 
Pltk'fiie  tedbdleii^lMilterieB)  which  wt^  MtliWied  bj^  th» ii^>y;  '^^ 
!.  Jf lijr.  Xh*N4-M  idxtmp*  li.  effecUNi  the^ kbdifig  ^  tiMi  tmopA,  flii 
Mt^f^'^  QBlk  imt,:  under  M^or  £Kr«M,  Mwte  Ae  ««wtf ;  hi^  Mft^ 
JMt^!*  l3Uiibolv  haier  Magweak.  ci  tfa»  wh&rfhamrtMf  :a«l^ 
tftdMfi  hngiida,  findef  BHgtdtor  M*B«aii,  helow  Ih^torwli.  Nd  <ii{H 
jpod^  -trbft  flX^dBncedl  ^^Ibe  tM«iy  tdfefsd  te»e  «%ht  Ms  cfA 
retiriiig,  but  we  had  not  i^  »lln>tdiidiid;  M%^ff^{'  tht  hmiitis  «ik 
'Mw^mthitm  deiti^i^,  andiU  iAhaihitaa^  to  a  WBii,  driven  oil  by 
the  Burmese  aiUlMvitaa.  .>  .  o    L  ^r 

^^  ^jt  JLS;,r-A  p^  pmhe^iiif  ib^jnagf^iiroiiad  BMgotfn;  DSsWied 
g6Yfffj4;gij^pefl^ ;  th^  {^4edftQ«lbe»&ttfl4in  Rtk&gpcw>yaitioi6ittd 
totwdvem  number.  ,  * 

Ma^  14» — The  boats  of  %ii  M^jesl/i  ship  tiff^e^^  wilh-  a  wnall 
dH^chtQent  of  the  4  Ut  foot,  pushed  ^bout  eigMeea  milee  up  tJie  river 
Ma  recani!»oi«sa^ce ;  was  freqveptly  6 red  o a  fj-^m  both  baiikis. 

May  16. -^Attacked  the  en* my  ftttw^kaded  at  Kemendiue,  with  ih^ 
i^ys  of  the  fleet  and  grenadier  company  of  the  3Sih  foot ;  carried  aod 
destroyed  three  stock^es ;  the  enemy  waited  tliea«§auUi  nui  sulfered 
t#Terely. 

Bngadier  M'Creagh  reached  Cheduha  on  i\\B  l^th  May;  effected 
h  landing  with  300  men  on  the  i4ih,  after  slight  opposition;  inrestei 
the  eqe{ny  in  dielr  Btockadeg,  again^i  wlueh  a  battery  was  erected  and 
breach  njade  by  the  17th»  when  the  work$  were  caried  by  as&auU/  in 
whkh  th€  enemy  \mt  many  men.  The  Rajah  of  Cheduha  feli  int^ 
5ur  hand^  m\  the  foU^wing^  day,  when  all  iiLirther  opposition  ceased* 
Biigkdier  M*Creagh,  with  a  detachmbi^t  of  his  Majesty'*  13th  footj 
Peached  Rangoon  on  the  11th  Jtrne,  leaving  the  island  of  Cheduba 
tmder  Lient. -Colonel  Hampton,  with  his  corpsj  40th  regiment  Bengal 
Native  rn fa ntrfj  and  an  artillery  detaiL 

^  The  Negmii  force,  nndcr  Major  Wahab,  finding  that  island  unln^ 
habited  and  iiDmhabStable  from  the  want  of  freah  water,  mored,  oh 
the  14th  Mny,  oyer  to  the  Bassehi  ri^er,  where  th^y  landed  to  water 
tbt  *hips,  without  oppsitton  from  the  inhabitants.  A  force,  by  the 
Mtli,  wa»  <5rttloeted  on  the  oppf«ite  shore »  wliich  wan  attacked  by  a 
party,  timler  Lieuteniini  S  1*^1  man,  of  %50  men  ;  the  stockadoa  werf 
canlied,  and  the.  en^m^  driven  off.  ' 

!.  MayK^ar.-^Major  Wahah's  d«taehtiient  reaeh^d  Rangoon ,  aft^ 
ifcrting  <h»  ebjtect  r^yiimJT  »r  rafther  findhlg^  that  there  was  n6 
obyictteliidiios'lhe^aiiite^a'^^  *  '     - 

The  Burmese  assemble  round  Rangoon^  and  contract  our  peferil^aii 
hyUhvviWliiiirf^MtMesiWM^  teat'i  -  9q 
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tliU  date,  in  jJfnlxipg.baokra^recpaaQifisaiic^  9fjthiete^fpy,.<yMW<^  Of  our 
picqueisy  the  picquet  (38th  toot)  of  eighteen  men  feU.^D  .it>q|ftefcadil» 
which  jit.,g^i^,t]j  carried,  though  heH  hy  300  of  the  enemy..  . 
,  May  2;8.rTT!BrigiKUfir-.GeaerAl  Cajnpbell  moved:  irhh  a  detail  <>€ 
Bengal  artillery,  two  companies  l3Ui  and;  twa  dStii.  foot,  and  250 
^Utinfe  1bB0€lp9r  to  aa  eKteaai^  reconaoiinaace:  and  atUdc  of  the 
enemy's  Atookades ;  tetook  the  aleckade  ,taken  ryestesday^  ivitli'  litde . 
lom%  and  eev^nd  others  nnfinkhed  ;  after  an  -  advance .  of  about 
sevep.  milds^  eent  back  the  jaded  ajrtillery,  which  bad  bee»>draw« 
jthfough  mad  and  manh,  in  charge  of  the  Native  troops,  but  (ioatinned 
to  itd^aince' wilh.the  European  through  heavy  rain  tiu-ee  miles  ftvtber. 
Here  f^l  in  with  a  vHlage  where,  the  enemy  seemed  in  force,  and  pre* 
piured^'for  tbe;attack«  M^nai  Evans  and  Bennie  .cknied  the'  two 
fftockadei  in  spUe,  of  the  enemy's  fire  andresUtance.  >After  this  soeness; 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  returned  to  Rangoon.  .. 
.  Mny  294'T7BrigaiUer-Geneirail  M*Bean  moved  out  to  tke  eeene  of 
yesterday's  attacks.    The  works  were  all  unoGcnpidd. 

May  dOi-^At^  day4tgbt.  Captain'  Piper,  wHh  the  light  tomj^ny  of 
Ids- Majes^'e 38th foot,moved  ff^m  the Dagoa  Pagoda, and  assaulted 
and  carried  a  stockade  near  it. 

June  3. — Direi  uU  au  atlaek  on  the  Krmendine  stockades,  one  by 
wat^r,  sind  ti^-o  coltimtis  to  pi-nteed  by  laud.  T'lies  former  attack  car^ 
rkd  some  works  on  the  n\*er  aide,  with  slight  oppostUon.  the  twd 
columns  mi s£f^d  their  i^~a)%  snd  fell  back  on  HaDgoon  witboot  elfecttng 
anything  ;  tbotigh  iliey  suffered  from  the  eoemj^s  fire,  ns  weJl  ^s  fjom 
thai  of  the  flotilla,  which  carried  on  ita  attacks  on  ihe  river  face  of 
the  Kemeiidine  stockades.  There  was  much  general  recnannation 
nfter  the  failnre  of  the^  cohimuB,  the  troops  with  which  had  to  wade 
throtjgh  fiwampe  to  tittack  nnknown  podiiom* 

June  10* — With  au  assemhled  force  of  3000  men,  four  eighteen* 
pounders,  four  moriars,  and  ordnance  of  low^  calibre,  directed  a  gene* 
nil  attack  on  the  enemy's  works  at  Kemendine  by  land,  while  tw^ 
divisions  of  vessels  were  employed  against  the  river  face  oS  thoie 
works.  Two  niiJes  from  Rangoon  breajched  a  st*>clcade,  and  then 
carried  it  by  assault,  with  little  loss.  Proceeding  another  mile,  tho 
land  roliimna  and  flotilla  were  placed  in  communication  with  each 
other,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  principal  line  of  stockades  and  entrench- 
luent**  By  four  F*  m,  these  works  were  invesied  by  land,  with  the 
exctptloH  of  a  space  of  ahout  oue  hundred  yards  width  in  their  rcftfi 
which  was  not  easy  of  access  to  our  troops*  , 

June  1 L^^  Em  ployed  last  night  in  erecting  batteries,  wluch  opened 
at  day-light.  After,  two  hatirs  firings  it  was  discavered  that  the 
enenjy  had  fled  by  the  opening  in  the  rear,  carrying  off  their  dead 
and  wounded.  Qarrisoned  the  stockade  of  Rem  en  dine  wUh  a  small 
European  dotail,  and  regiment  of  Native  infantry.  The  eueuiyi  aft«t 
this  li^s,  fell  back  from  the  immediate  fr^nt  t^nd  vicinity  nf  the  Bii^ 
t^h  lines.      ; 

juna'  12  Ai^  39^^Petw^eta  the«^4f^tof^  tb^  enemy  sade  no  det 
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monstratioBs  Against  oar  lines ;  bnt  occasional  skirmishes  took  place, 
to  the  discomfiture  and  loss  of  the  Burmese. 

Jidy  1. — The  enemy  having  again  c611ected  along  the  front  of  the 
British  lines,  from  Kemendiue  on  the  left,  to  the  very  extreme  right, 
pushed  forward  three  strong  columns  on  our  right,  and  oh  the  Dagon 
Pagoda,  the  key  to  the  position,  and  gained  possession  of  a  height  400 
yards  from  the  Pagoda.  The  picquets  of  the  7th  and  43d  regiments 
N.  I.  were  first  opposed  to  the  enemy,  and  ultimately  driven  from  the 
height  occupied  by  a  charge  of  detachments  from  those  corps.  Our 
artillery  opened  on  the  enemy  a  few  minutes  before  the  successful 
charge  was  made. 

July  2  to  7. — Dalla,  opposite  to  Rangoon,  was  the  object  of  attack 
this  day,  when  Capt.  Isaack,  12th  regiment  N.  I.,  in  command  of  the 
picquet  there,  was  killed.  Between  these  dates,  the  lines  of  Rangoon* 
were  completely  invested  by  the  Burmese,  whose  army  received  daily 
reinforcements.  Constant  skirmishes  between  the  piciquets  and  the 
enemy  occurred,  and  a  fire  was  kept  up  night  and  day. 

July  8. — To  remove  the  pressure  of  the  enemy  on  the  lines,  the 
naval  flotilla,  and  a  force  about  800  strong,  was  detached  against  the 
eneniy's  right  flank,  while  Brigadier: Gen.  M'Bean  moved  a  column 
1500  strong,  by  land.  The  works  on  the  river  face  were  carried 
without  much  loss  or  opposition,  and  the  troops  re-embarked.  Bri- 
gadiej- General  i^I*Bean*s  force  had  to  assault  and  carry  seven  sepa- 
rate stockades  on  his  line  of  attack ;  a  duty  gallantly  performed  by 
detachments  of  his  Majesty's  13th  and  dSthfoot;  the  enemy  suflered 
•everely,  and  fell  back  without  delay.  The  country  was  too  deeply 
inundated  to  admit  of  a  communication  between  the  river  and  land 
attacks. 

July  19. — A  column  of  1200  men,  directed  to  move  by  land  to  a 
place  called  Kykeloo,  was^  from  the  inundated  state  of  the  country, 
obliged  to  return  to  the  lines.  The  Diana  steani  vessel  worked  up 
the  river  to  the  point  for  her  co-operation ;  she  met  no  opposition,  the 
Burmese  flying  on  her  approach ;  she  returned  to  Rangoon  on  the 
2l8t  July. 

Aug.  4. — On  reports  that  the  enemy  had  established  themselves  at 
Syriam,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Rangoon,  sent  by  water  a  detachment 
to  dislodge  them,  which  was  effected,  after  a  slight  resistance,  and 
their  works  destroyed. 

Aug.  8.-^Lieut.-Col.  Kelly,  H.C.S.,  with  400  men,  detached  by 
water  to  destroy  the  stockades  on  the  Dalla  creek,  east  of  Rangoon  ; 
canied  two  by  escalade,  and  returned  to  Rangoon. 

Aug.  19. — Colonel  Miles,  his  Majesty's  89th  foot,  embarked  with 
an  expedition  against  Mergui  and  Tavoy.  Detachments  from  his 
Majesty's  89th  and  7  th  regiments  N.  I.,  under  convoy  of  the  Honour- 
able Company's  rniizer  Teignmottth,  reached  Tavoy  river  on  the 
1st  September;  worked  np  to  Tavoy  by  the  8th,  and,  on  the  following' 
day,  the  place  surrendered ;  tlie  second  in  command  joining  with  thu 
inhabitants,  confined  the  Giivernor  and  made  terms.  A  small  garri- 
son left  at  Tavoy;  the  expedition  sailed,  and  reached  Mergui  on  the 

OrMKla/Hmiit/,  FW.8.  S 
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6th  October :  the  garrison  refusing  terms,  the  fort  and  woritt  were 
gallantly  carried  by  assaalt,  in  which  the  enemy  lost  500  men  out  of 
3000,  we  garrison.  Colonel  Miles  left  the  Native  troops  at  Tavoj, 
and,  with  the  detachment  of  his  Msyesty's  89th,  returned  to  Rangoon 
in  November. 

Aug.  26  to  29. — Burmese  assemble  in  great  force  around  Rangoon, 
but  the  inundated  state  of  the  country  between  our  lines  and  the 
enemy  prevents  a  reconnoissance. 

Aug.  30. — Under  cover  of  the  night,  a  small  party  of  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  few  accoutremeuts  from  one  of  the  ad- 
vance picquet  sheds.  A  similar  attempt,  repeated  on  another  picquet 
next  day,  was  defeated. 

Sept.  2. — The  Burmese  re-occupy  the  stockades  destroyed  on  the 
Dalla  creek,  but  were  again  driven  ^om  them  on  this  date,  with  con- 
siderable loss ;  the  gun-boats  succeeding  in  the  capture  of  several 
war-boats. 

Sept.  5  and  6. — The  gun-boats  and  troops  stationed  to  keep  free  the 
Dalla  creek,  were  attacked  on  these  dates ;  but,  on  both,  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  with  loss. 

Sept  21. — Brigadier-General  Fraser,  with  a  considerable  force, 
detached  in  the  direction  of  Paulung.  The  enemy  fled  £rom  aU  their 
stockades  on  the  Brigadier-Generars  route. 

Oct.  5.— Lient.-Col.  Smith,  H.  C.  S.,  with  800  Native  infantry, 
sent  on  a  reconnoissance  towards  Kykeloo,  fifteen  miles  distant ;  seve- 
ral stockades  and  breastworks  were  carried  on  the  route;  but  the 
enemy  proving  strong  in  numbers  and  position,  a  reinforcement  of 
400  Native  infantry  was  granted  ;  with  this  Colonel  Smith  moved  to 
attack  the  pagoda  and  stockades  of  Kykeloo,  but  was  repulsed  with 
loss.  The  troops  had  been  harassed  for  two  days;  they  evinced,  when 
brought  up  to  the  assault,  a  sullen  and  backward  disposition,  which 
neither  the  entreaty  nor  example  of  their  European  officers  could  over- 
come. Colonel  Smith,  so  circumstanced,  made  the  best  retreat  ke 
could. 

Simultaneous  with  this  movement.  Major  Evans,  38th  foot,  with 
300  Europeans  and  100  Natives,  proceeded  up  the  Lyng  river,  ae 
a  diversion  to  Colonel  Smith's  advance.  Captain  Chadds  conducted 
the  flotilla,  and  during  the  6th,  7ih,  and  8th,  drove  the  Burmese  war- 
boats  ;  the  troops  landing  and  carrying  several  stockades.  Thisfbroe 
returned  on  the  10th  to  Rangoon. 

Oct.  Q.^Brigadier  M'Creagh,  with  420  Europeans  and  360  Na- 
tive troops,  moved  to  Kykeloo,  which  he  reached  on  the  11th  ;  the 
enemy  retired,  and  were  pursued  all  the  12th,  but  could  not  be  over- 
taken. Brigadier  M'Creagh  returned  on  the  14th. 
.  Oct.  19. — Lieutenant-Col.  Hampton,  H.  C.  S.,  commanding  at 
Cheduba,  with  the  aid  oitha  Hastings^  Honourable  Company's  frigate, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  Burmese  positions  on  the  islaiid 
of  Ramree. 

Oct.  29. — lieutenant-Col.  Godwin,' 41st  foot,  with  detachment 
of  Madras  artillery,  part  of  41 6t  foot,  and  3d  regiment  N.  I.^  which 
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niled'  £rom  Rangoon  on  the  I4th  instant,  nnder  convoy  of  his  Ma- 
je^ty^s  ships  Arachne  and  Sophiaj  reached  Martaban.  A  reconnois- 
sance  made  was  bri^y  fired  on  from  the  enemy's  works^  which,  with 
the  fort,  were  carried  on  the  following  day  by  escalade. 

Norember.-^During  this  month  no  material  contest  occurred.  The 
B«rmese  were  gradually  collecting  around  the  British  lines;  and,  by 
the  dOth  of  the  month,  were  supposed  to  have  assembled  50,000  men, 
under  the  MahaBundoola  and  the  Prince  of  Sarrawaddy.  Stockaded 
poekkiiis  were  gradually  poshed  np  to  our  picquets. 

Oct.  ].— The  enemy  began  offensive  operations  by  a  resolute 
attack  on  Kemendine,  our  extreme  left ;  a  point  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  Major  Yates^  26th  regiment  N.  I.,  with  his  own  corps,  and  a  smaH 
party  of  the  Madras  European  regiment  The  defence  on  the  river 
lace  wae aided  by  ihe  naval  armament;  by  the  land,  the  enemy  sur- 
rounded the  stockade,  and  pushed  forward  i^pproaches,  and  made 
vigorous  attacks  for  six  days,  all  of  which  were  repulsed  by  Major 
Yates.  A  lam  force  was  poshed  forward  to  occupy  Dalla,  opposite 
to  Rangoon.  From  tiie  Dagfon  Pi^;oda  the  enemy  took  ground  to  their 
left,  as  far  as  the  Puiendown  creek,  thus  threatening  our  right  and 
tear.  Miyor  Sale  made  a  bold  reconnoissance  on  the  enemy's  left, 
and  diey  were  driven  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Pagoda. 

Dec  2.— -A  detachment  of  Madras  Native  Infantry  made  a  suc- 
cessful attack  on  the  advanced  works,  near  the  Dagon  Pagoda. 

Dec  3  and  4. — ^The  enemy  continued  to  push  forward  his  ap- 
proaches, and  the  fire  from  his  trenches  could  only  be  kept  under  by 
our  artillery.  A  detachment  of  the  Governor-General's  Body  Guard 
4tfrived  from  Calcutta,  at  Rangoon. 

Dec.  5. — ^By  this  date,  the  Burmese  appeared  to  have  brought 
forward  all  their  resources  in  artillery.  It  was  determined  to  attack 
their  left  wing  from  the  Pagoda  to  Pu^ndown.  The  naval  force, 
under  Captain  Chadds,  conducted  an  attack  by  the  Puzendown 
creek,  on  the  extreme  lef^  Major  Sale,  with  a  column  of  1 100  men, 
and  a  detail  of  the  Body  Guard,  penetrated  the  centre,  and  Major 
Walker,  with  the  3d  and  d4th  Light  Infantry  (Native),  assaulted 
the  works  nearest  to  Rangoon.  All  these  attacks  were  gallantly  und 
Sttocessfally  conducted,  and  the  entire  left  wing  of  the  Burmese 
was  routed.  The  Body  Guard,  just  arrived,  was  a  timely  aid  to  com- 
I^ele  the  dispersion  of  the  enemv. 

-  Dec.  6.— -The  Bundoolah  collected  many  of  the  defeated  troops  of 
hb  1^  wing,  and  having  strengthened  his  centre  and  right,  vigorously 
-pushed  his  approaches  against  the  Da^n  Pagoda. 

Dec.  7.— -Four  columns  of  attack  being  organized  to  be  commanded 
by  Cokmels  Mallett,  H.M.S.,  Brodie,  and  Parlby,  H.C.S.,  and  by 
Captain  Wilson,  at  noon  all  our  artillery  opened  on  the  enemyVi 
works  for  a  short  time,  when  the  several  columns  were  pushed  forward 
to  the  attack,  carrying  every  thing  before  them.  The  enemy  aban- 
'dooed  his  artillery,  arms,  ammunition,  dec,  in  the  rapidity  of  his 
fl%ht ;  a  fifth  oolumn,  under  Major  Sale,  made  a  diversion  on  the 
enemy's  loft  and  rear,  and  added  mucb^  to  the  .loss  and  confusion* 
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.The  Burmese  loss,  in  killed,  was  estimated  at  5000  mea ;  but  correefr- 
jiess  in  such  matters  is  not  to  be  expected.  During  the  operations  on 
shore^  the  naral  armaments  \rere  incessantly  engaged  with  the 
enemy*8  war-boats  and  fire-rafts,  particularly  off  the  Kemendine 
stockade.  Our  loss,  in  the  last  seven  days,  was  severe,  and  it  fell 
principally  on  his  Majesty's  13th  and  38th  ibot,  and  the  26th  and 
28th  regiments  of  Native  In&ntry. 

Dec.  8. — Major  Farrier,  detached  across  the  Rangoon  river  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  Dalla,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  works  on  the 
river  bank.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parlby  joined  next  day  with  rein* 
iorcements,  when  the  enemy's  troops  were  defeated  and  dispersed  in 
this  quarter. 

.  Dec.  10  to  13. — Our  linea  for  these  days  remained  nnraolested  by 
the  eaemy ;  though  it  was  clear  that  he  held  his  ground  in  the 
Ticinity  in  great  force,  and  was  preparing  for  apother  effort. 

Dec  1 4. — Emissaries  from  the  enemy  haviog  effected  a  lodgment 
in  the  town  of  Hangoon,  the  garrison  was  alarmed  during  the  night 
(2  A.Ji.)  by  fires  breaking  out  in  several  places;  at  the  same  time, 
shoals  of  fire-rafts  were  floated .  down  on  the  shipping,  which  were 
saved  from  their  effects  by  the  possession  of  Kemendine.  Simid* 
taneous  with  the  assaults  by  fire,  came  a  general  yelling  and  shouting 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  lines.  The  troops  stood  to  their  arms 
ready  for  every  contingency,  but  the  enemy  confined  their  efforts  to 
this  exercise  of  their  lungs;  and  the  only  .loss  we  sustained  waa  the 
destruction  of  nearly  half  the  town  of  Rangoon,  with  the  stores  of  the 
Madras  Commissariat.  Towards  evening,  a  reconnoissance  found 
the  enemy  strongly  stockaded,  about  three  miles  in  front  of  the  Dagon 
Pagoda. 

Dec  15. — Early  on  thia  date,  a  column,  under  Brigadier- General 
Cotton,  H.M.S.,  consisting  of  60  cavalry,  240  H.M.'s  13th  Light 
Infantry,  300  Native  Infantry,  and  70  pioneers,  or  670  men  ;  and 
another  under  Brigadier  Miles,  U.M.S.,  of  100  cavalry  detachments 
H.M.S. ;  38th,  41st,  and  89th  regiments,  400;  Madras  European 
regiment,  100;  Native  Infiintry,  500;  pioneers,  100  men,  or  1200 
total :  a  small  artillery  detail  was  attached  to  each  column.  At  9 
.ii.M.,  both  columns  moved  from  the  lines  under  the  special  command 
of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  in  person.  About  the  1 0th,  .the  leit,  or 
Brigadier  Miles's  column,  with  which  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  pro- 
ceeded, reached  the  Pagoda  of  Kokain,  in  front  of  the  stockaded  posi- 
tion of  the  Burmese,  embracing  an  extent  of  about  1200  yards,  thCL 
two  flanks  considerably  advanced  beyond  the  centre.  Brigadier- 
General  Cotton's  column  had,  by  a  detour  to  the  right,  gaiued  the 
oentie  of  the  enemy's  rear  by  noon.  Sir  A.  Campbell  had  e&cted  a 
reconnoissance  by  1  p.m.,  when  one  division  of  the  column,  under 
Brigadier  Miles,  moved  to  assault  the  left,  while  the  other,  under 
Major  Evans,  proceeded  to  the  right  of  the  enemy's  works.  These 
assaults,  and  that  on  the  rear  by  Brigadier-General  Cotton,  were 
aimultaneous,  and  both  successful :  the  brunt  fell  on  the  13ih  and 
38tb  foot,  who  nobly  sustained  their  reputation,  but  suffered  severely ; 
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the  former  So  carrying  the  rear,  and  the  latter  the  right  stockades. 
The  endmv  were  driren  into  the  ditch,  and  in  their  flight  fell  on 
Brigadier  Miles's  division,  which  did  great  execution  amongst  theni. 
The  IZth  foot  was  most  periloaslj  exposed  to  superior  numbers  and 
a  strong  position,  and  only  extricated  themselves  by  the  most  heroic 
raloor,  which  almost  annihilated  the  frag^ment  of  this  fine  regiment. 
The  Oovemor-Oeneral*s  Body-Ouard,  also,  with  Brigadier-General 
Cotton's  columns,  distinguished  themeelves.  The  truth  is,  the  strength 
of  the  columns  should  have  been  reversed,  or  the  rear  one  doubled  In 
strength.  Tlie  force  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  20,000  meo, 
and  their  position  strong.  Maha  Silwa,  who  commanded,  was  re« 
ported  to  have  fedlen,  with  several  other  chieft. 

The  loss  of  the  British,  in  these  several  actions,  amounted  to  112 
Tank  and  file  killed,  and  740  wounded. 

During  these  operations  by  the  land,  the  naval  force  was  not  idle ; 
it  succeeded  in  capturing  thirty  war-boats. 

With  this  repiUse  the  campaign  closed.  After  the  15th  Decem«- 
ber  the  Burmese  dispelled,  and  did  not  again  venture  to  approach 
Rangoon,  or  indeed  to  attempt  any  offensive  operation  whatever. 
Their  dispersed  and  dispirited  troops  were  re-assembled  at  Peu  Meu, 
or  Proroe ;  and  their  principal  force  at  Donabew  and  Yanguenchanga 
lower  down  the  Irrawady. 

We  have  now  traced  the  events  at  Rangoon  to  tlie  close  of  the 
campaign  of  1824.  This  expedition,  when  first  projected  by  the 
Bengal  Government,  was  intended  to  be  on  a  far  smaller  scale ;  and 
it  was  for  a  time  doubtful  whether  its  destination  would  be  directed 
to  Arracan  or  Rangoon.  The  present  Governor-General  of  ItdivL 
could  not  be  expected  to  possess  such  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  as  would  enable  him  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  decision  of  the  questions  of  force  or  destination ;  and,  un« 
happily,  the  great  officers  of  Government  who  surrounded  Lord 
Amherst,  were  scarcely  more  capable  of  coming  to  a  souiid  decision. 
Very  erroneons  notions  obtained  of  our  own  superiority  and  im- 
portance. It  was  imagined  that  the  Burmese  could  not  be  so  rash  as 
to  wsige  war  with  our  vast  power  and  resources,  though  by  them  these 
qualities  had  never  been  seen  nor  felt.  The  few  historical  publications 
that  have  appeared  of  the  Burmese  empire,  might  have  taught  us 
that  they  wete  likely  to  prove  no  mean  foe  ;  and  since  they,  like  our- 
aehres,  had  gone  on  conquering  from  tlie  year  1755,  that  they  might 
feel  little  disposition  to  yield  to  a  war  of  words/  or  the  parade  of  a 
imall  force.  ' 

Much  expectation  and  reliance  was  placed  by  the  Government  on 
tlie  infonnation  and  opinions  of  the  late  Major  Canning,  who  had 
been  called  to  Calcutta  from  his  political  duties  at  Aurungabad. 
Major  C.  had  twi^e  visited  Amerapoorah,  once  in  a  6ub')rdinato 
caracity  with  the  ambassador's  escort,  and  again  as  a  principal. 

The  opinions  and  advice  given  by  Uiis  officer  were  such,  it  is  said, 
as  to  induce  the  Government  to  be  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of 
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success  from  an  immediate  rnvwoo,  whick  wodd  not  fiul  to  hn»f 
the  Burmese  to  iheir  senses.  These  pleasing  illusions  were  acted  on, 
and  the  arrangements  made  embraced  the  firm  belief  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  would  be  immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.  Provisions,  boats,  and  boatmen,  elephants,  and  everj 
other  kind  of  land*carriage,  were  to  be  in  waiUng  for  the  forces ;  ana 
at  the  worst,  a  pleasant  trip  up  the  Irrawaddy  to  Amerapoorah,  was 
to  terminate  with  a  peace  there,  dictated  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Whit/e 
Elephant. 

Such  golden  dreams  have  not  only  perished,  but  they  have  proved 
.  a  gcrave  to  the  flower  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  ever  formed  in  India^ 
partly  by  the  obstinate  bravery  of  the  enemy,  but  principally  from 
oadjbod  and  exposure  in  a  vile  climate,  at  a  season  when  operatioos 
neither  could  nor  should  have  been  prosecuted.     We  wish  not  tp 
.exaggerate  the  quantum  of  responsibility  which  attaches  to  tlus 
Government  that  planned  this  ill-timed  expedition ;  much  may  b^ 
^  urged  in  their  defence^  their  ignorance  being  the  fruits  of  a  system 
over  which  a  new  Government,  especially,  could  have  exercised  little 
control.    The  want  of  information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
enemy's  resources  to  aid  their  resolves  at  this  crisis,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  noc-existence  of  a  department  for  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  statistics ;  a  desideratum,  even  as  regpards  our  own  possession^ 
and  far  more  so  as  to  foreign  states  in  contact  with  our  provinces. 
.The  consideration  of  season  should  not^  however,  have  beeu  over- 
looked in  a  quarter  of  tlie  globe  in  which  the  divisions  are  so  weU 
marked,  and  so  well  known,  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  India  should  be 
ashamed  to  plead  oversight. 

It  is  believed  that  the  force  destined  for  Rangoon  was  determined, 
and  its  component  parts  fixed,  befi>re  Sir  E.  raget  could  take  any 
active  part  in  the  arrangement ;  but  the  selection  of  an  officer  to  com- 
mand in  chief  was  reserved  for  his  decision,  and  Colonel  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  the  person  specially  recommended  as  highly  qualified  for 
that  important  office,  was  chosen.  It  will  hardly  gain  crcKience,  that 
there  were  persons  of  note  and  authority  about  the  Gorerament  in  Cal- 
cutta who,  at  this  time,  reprobrated  as  an  idle  and  expensive  display  As 
employment  of  so  large  a  force.  There  were  not  wanting,  however, 
persons  who  held  more  rational  opinions,  and  who  formed  a  truer  esti- 
mate of  the  enemy  we  were  about  to  grapple  with ;  but  their  voices, 
if  heard,  were  unheeded  in  the  haste  to  do  something.  It  must  in 
justice  be  added,  that  the  Military  Secretary  to  Government  was  not 
only  a  dissentient  to  the  employment  of  a  small  force,  but  that  to  his 
voice  and  exertions  is  attributdble  the  efficient  state  of  the  armament 
as  first  organiied. 

The  expedition  reached  Rangoon  near  the  middle  of  May,  just  in 
time  to  have  gone  into  quiet  monsoon  quarters  for  the  rains ;  fate  and 
Sir  A.  Campbell  ordered  it  otherwise.  This  Commander-in-Chief 
proved  to  be  one  of  these  gallant  but  hard-headed  insensible  men, 
whose  professional  talent  was  limited  to  a  desire  to  come  to  blows, 
without  reference  to  results^  or  the  expediency  of  time  and  place  £v 
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the  application  of  thu  pugnacious  quality.  Rangoon  was  occupied, 
iMrC  its  inhabitaBtfi  and  resources  were  fled,  and  as  the  army  was  not 
cwlyiotdequatel  J  supplied  with  provisions,  but  totally  unprovided  with 
transports^  (land  or  water,)  it  became  obvious  that  no  forward  move- 
ment could  be  effected  this  season ;  and  that  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  occnpation  of  Rangoon  and  such  accessible  points  on 
the  sea*coaat  as  were  Ukely  to  be  useful.  To  remedy  the  want  of 
provisioiiSy  transports  were  des^patched  in  haste  to  Calcutta;  but  car- 
lia^  cattle  could  not  of  course  be  obtained  for  many  months,  as 
neither  Presidency  was  prepared  for  such  a  demand. 

The  detail  of  the  military  operations  at  Rangoon  will  enable  most 
men  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  on  their  merits ;  the  fre- 
«}uent  Etiid  harassmg  employ  meat  of  the  troops  gave  ample  proof  of 
the  excellent  metal  of  w  hidi  this  army  was  composed  ;  the  losses  in 
action  witl  testify  that  the  lanrets  acquired  were  not  easily  torn  from 
the  brows  of  the  enemy.  At  the  most  inclement  season,  iaa  tropical 
cUmate,  every  thing  was  left  to  the  European  troops;  the  Native 
troops,  when  employed  with  the  Europeans,  were  in  very  dispopor- 
tionately  email  Dumbere  ;  or  they  were  detached  quite  alone,  as  if  it 
were  the  object  of  Sir  A.  Campbell  to  prove  his  utter  un6tness  for  the 
command  of  mixed  troops ;  the  art,  in  this  case,  being  so  to  blend  the 
proportions,  that  the  good  qualities  of  both  may  be  drawn  forth,  and 
the  defects  of  one  be  supplied  bj'  the  superiority  of  the  other  class  of 
soldiers.  Were  we  to  point  to  one  out  of  many  instances  of  a  wanton 
exposure  of  a  small  but  gallant  band  to  defeat  from  an  overwhelming 
enemy,  we  would  name  the  movement  on  the  28th  of  May ;  support 
or  retreat  in  case  of  a  check  were  precautions  unthought  of.  The 
movements  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  is  an  instance  of  the  judici- 
ousness with  which- detachments  were  arranged.  Every  movement, 
not  dictated  by  the  immediate  defence  of  the  lines  of  Rangoon,  and 
there  are  few  indeed,  (fomr  or  five,  perhaps,  in- all,)  compared  widi  the 
many  that  were  made  for  distant  and  ununportant  objects,  was  a  de- 
parture from  a  course  o{  common  sense  and  common  hutnanity.  We 
oave  attempted  to  give  a  correct  list  of  the  loss  from  the  enemy  ;  but 
could  we  show  the  sick  returns,  the  fatal  effects  of  these  harassing 
movements  through  an  inundated  country,  would  be  too  glaring  to  re- 
quire comment  The  attack  on  the  linos  early  in  December  was  judi- 
ciously encouraged  and  ably  repelled ;  had  General  Campbell  through- 
out the  season  acted  in  this  manner,  we  might  have  been  spared  our 
remarks.  It  was  evidently  our  policy  to  allow  the  enemy  to  seek  us, 
and  not  run  about  to  discover  a  foe  in  the  wilderness  and  marshes 
around  Rangoon. 

It  weie  well  coold  we  cloee  our  remarks  h^re ;  but  truth,  and  jus- 
tice to  the  British  n^ume  and  character,  calls  on  us  to  stamp  with  re- 
probation the  eagerness  evinced  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder.  We  mean 
not  by  this  to  impeich  individuals  of  the  army,  or  its  general  dis- 
cipline ;  but  the  more  legal  and  powerful  plea  of  prize  property  we 
raise  our  voice  against;  the  agent  for  this  duty  being  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's ^n-in-law.    It  is  an  unvaried  object  of  policy 
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with  our  Indian  GoTeraments  to  conciliate  the  iohahitants  of  a  coan-< 
try,  with  whom  they  may  be  at  war,  by  a  respect  for  their  penmna  and 
property,  and  more  especially  for  their  religious  prejudices  and  inati* 
tutions.  Sir  A.  Campbell,  like  the  great  Mahmoud  of  Ghivni,  was 
an  Iconoclast ;  and  a  country  like  Pegu,  filled  with  temples,  and  the 
image  of  Guadma,  afforded  ample  scope  to  display  a  hatred  (regard?) 
for  images.  Gods,  goddesses,  altars,  and  even  bells,  whether  of  silver 
or  baser  metal,  were  all  swept  away  ;  and  we  are  creditably  informed 
that  within  three  weeks  after  a  British  army  arrived  at  Rangoon,  the 
poor  Buddists  could  rarely  be  blessed  with  the  sight  of  their  presiding 
deity ;  though  certain  habitations  were  crowded  with  the  unholy  spoil, 
and  shipments  made  to  such  an  extent,  that  every  auction-mart  in 
Calcutta  and  Madras  quickly  rang  with — **  Going!  going!  this  sa- 
perb  image  of  Guadma,  just  landed  from  Rangoon !  "  That  moet  mag« 
nificent  structure,  the  Sheo  Dagon  Pagoda,  having  been  charged  with 
concealing  hidden  treasures,  our  modem  Mahmoud  set  his  pioneers  to 
work  to  disembowel  hi$  deity ;  the  Bonses  proving  less  liberal  in  offns 
to  avert  the  sacrilege  than  the  Brahmins  of  Sumnat.  After  destroying 
the  terraces,  and  undermining  the  temple  at  all  points,  the  fruit  of  the 
labour  was,  we  rejoice  to  add,  some  half  dozen  of  small  brass  and 
lead  images.  Such  were  the  inducements  held  out  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Rangoon  and  Pegu,  in  general,  to  repose  under  the  shadow  of  Bri- 
tish protection ! 

Our  limits  compel  os  to  close  for  the  present,  and  to  leave  the  second 
campaign  for  a  future  Number.  We  have  seen  what  the  wisdom  and 
eneigy  of  our  Indian  Government  can  effect  when  surprised  into  a 
war ;  we  shall,  in  our  next,  display  the  effects  produced  by  its  riper 
counsels  and  more  organized  energies  and  resources. 


MY  OWN   FIRB-S1DB.—BY  ALARIC  WATTS, 

Let  others  seek  for  empty  joys 

At  ball  or  concer^  rout  or  play ; 
Whilst  £ir  from  fiishion's  idle  noise. 

Her  gilded  domes  and  trappings  gay, 
I  while  the  wintiy  eve  away, 

Twixt  book  and  lute,  and  hours  dividey— 
And  marvel  how  I  e*er  could  stray 

From  thee — ^my  own  Fire-side  ! 

My  own  Fire-side !— lliose  simple  words 

Can  bid  the  sweetest  dreams  arise; 
Awaken  feeling's  tenderest  chords, 

And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  my  eyes ! 
What  is  there  my  wild  heart  can  prize. 

That  doth  not  in  thy  sphere  abide. 
Haunt  of  my  home-bred  sympa^es, 

My  own— my  own  Fire-siac ! 
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A  gentle  fonn  is  near  me  now, 

.   A  small  white  hand  is  clasp*d  in  mine; 

I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow, 

And  ask  what  joys  can  equal  mine ! 
A  babe,  whose  beauty  's  half  divine, 

In  sleep  his  mother^s  eyes  doth  hide;-«* 
Where  may  love  seek  a  fitter  shrine, , 
Than  thee — ^my  own  Fire»side. 

MThat  care  I  for  the  sullen  roar 

Of  winds  without  that  ravage  earth  ? 
It  doth  but  bid  me  prize  thee  more ; 

The  shelter  of  thy  hallow'd  hearth 
To  thoughts  of  auiet  bliss  give  birth : 

Then  let  the  churlish  tempest  chide. 
It  cannot  check  the  blameless  mirth 

That  glads — ^my  own  Fire^side! 

My  refuge  ever  from  the  storm 

Of  this  world's  passion,  strife,  and  care ; 
Though  thunder-ciouds  the  sky  deform, 

Their  fury  cannot  reach  me  there. 
There,  all  is  cheerful,  calm  and  fair. 

Wrath,  malice,  envy,  strife  or  pride, 
Have  never  made  their  hated  lair 

By  thee— my  own  Fire-side ! 

Thy  precincts  are  a  charmed  ring 

Where  no  harsh  feeling  dares  intrude ; 
Where  life's  vexations  lose  their  sting ; 

Where  even  grief  is  half  subdued ; 
And  peace,  the  halcyon,  loves  to  brood. 

Then,  let  the  paroper'd  fool  deride ; 
I  *11  pay  my  debt  of  gratitude 

To  thee — my  own  Fire-side. 

Shrine  of  my  household  deities! 

Fair  scene  of  home's  unsullied  joys  1 
To  thee  my  burdened  spirit  flies. 

When  fortune  frowns  or  care  annoys ; 
Thine  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys. 

The  smiles  whose  truth  hath  oft  been  tried ;— » 
What  then  are  this  world's  tinsel  toys 

To  tliee — ^my  own  Fire-side ! 

Oh !  may  the  yearning,  fond  and  sweet, 

Tliat  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee. 
Thus  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 

To  thy  heart-«oothing  sanctuary ! 
Whatever  my  fiiture  years  may  be, 

Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide. 
Be  still  an  £aen  bright  to  me, 

My  own — ^my  own  Fire-side ! 
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CAHfelKGTON's  BANKS  OF  THB  TAUM.} 

The  reader  of  vene  may  find  in  the  English  language  more  of  de- 
scriptive poetry  tlnvn  can,  we  think,  he  found  in  any  other  tongue 
antieot  or  modern.  This  may  he  owing  partly  to  our  manners, 
partly  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  which,  taken  all  toge- 
ther, are  not  perhaps  surpassed  by  those  of  any  regioi^in  the  worid* 
However,  there  is  almost  always  observable  in  our  English  writerst 
particularly  in  our  poets,  a  partiality  for  rural  nature,  which  leads 
them  to  dwell  minutely  on  the  features  of  the  scenery  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  And  if  but  few  descriptive  poets  havie  ever  arrived 
at  high  eminence,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many,  very  many,  have 
written  pleasingly  and  naturally  on  rustic  arguments.  When  the 
poet  selects  some  beautiful  but  secluded  spot  as  the  theme  of  his 
song,  he  knows  very  well  that  he  yields  up  all  hope  of  extensive  fame, 
and  grafifs  his  reputation  upon  a  stock  that  cannot  Uve  for  ever.  But 
he  rests  satisfied  with  moving  a  few  hearts  by  the  picture  of  the 
emotions  which  he  himself  has  felt,  and  would  fain  communicate  to 
others. 

Mr.  Carrington  belongs  to  this  class  of  poets ;  and  the  proper  range 
of  his  subject  is  very  limited.  But  he  has,  notwithstanding,  by  £e3« 
lowing  up  comparisons,  contrived  to  digress  to  moreeelebrateid  topics: 
Italy,  the  triumphs  of  the  British  navy,  ship-building,  launching,  d^ 
By  this  means  *  The  Banks  of  Tamar'  becomes  a  pleasing  little  work. 
Its  author's  manner  is  altogether  modest  and  unpretending ;  he  voyages 
up  the  flood,  in  his  little  pleasure  bark,  on  a  summer  s  day,  takes 
poetical  note  of  w^t  he  sees,  and  moralizes  ^egantly  as  he  goes 
along.  Not  a  church,  or  seat,  or  rain,  cmt  vale,  or  rivulet,  or  wood,  or 
hill,  escapes  him.  He  has  described  die  Tamar  and  its  banks  as  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  described  the  river  Duddon.  It  must  be  owned 
there  are  beautiful  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  Tamar,  and  Mr,  Car- 
rington has  really  idescribed  them  well.  We  think,  however,  that 
the  poem  is  too  long,  and  includes  too  much  reflection  necessarily 
common-place,  a :  consequence  perhaps  of  its  length.  Minute  de- 
scriptions of  dawn,  or  noon,  or  night;  of  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  felt 
on  escaping^m  a  town  life  into  the  freshness  of  the  fields ;  of  mining 
operations ;  or  even  of  the  most  lovely  prospects,  become  fatiguing  5 
not  relieved  by  some  kind  of  action.  Aware  of  this,  Mr.  Carrington 
has  embellished  bis  poem  with  a  melancholy  tale,  short,  but  marked 
with  pensive  inter^t 

llie  chief  pleasure  to  he  derived,  however,  from  woiks  of  this  land, 
arises  £rom  that  easy  simplicity  with  which  the  poet  speaks  of  hia  own 
feelings,  and  the  causes,  that  awake  them.  He  appears  to  think  that 
the  reader  must  sympathize  with  him  as  often  as  he  mentions  his 

1  The  Banks  of  Tamar,  a  Poem,  with  other  Pieces,   By  Na  T.  Carrington. 
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linrourite  spoUy  ftnd  he  therefore  dwells  upon  ihem- with  .i^ptare. 
By  this  meftos  we  doubtless  become  poeticalhr  acquainted  with  tha 
banks  of  a  certain  stream,  and  obsenre  the  feelings  experienced  oh 
the  shores  of  every  rural  brook  or  river.  Bbt  this  pleasure  is  tran- 
sient, and  canifot  be  made  to  recur  frequently.  For  this  reason,  as 
we  have  before  hinted,  all  such  poems  as  are  expected  to-derive  their 
interest  from  description  of  scenery  should  be  brief. 

We  shall  select  a  few  passages  from  Mr.  Carrington's  poem,  from 
which  the  read^  will,  we  think,  iafer»  that  whoever  is  fond  of  *  The 
Seasons,'  may  experience  much  pkaiore  in  peni«Bg  ^  The  Banks  of 
Tamar/ 

There  is  considerable  merit  in  the  following  verses,  descriptive  of 
the  varied  of  oljects  which  present  themselves  m  aii  English  land* 
scape: 

I  Igve  our  fiokle  sky      .       ,   ^ 
Beyond  tlie  unspotted  azure  Which  fatigues   '  . 

The  view,  in  regions  of  the  burning  South.  

How  glorious  is  the  gilding  of  our  clouds ! 
How  in6nite  their  change  of  shape  and  tint ! 
How  sweet  to  see  them  intercept  the  ray 
Meridian,  and  to  see  die  shadows  flv 
In  swift  succession  o'er  the  cheouerd  map  I 
And  though  our  clime  is  moist,  hath  Italy, 
Cheering  the  eye  throughont  the  varying  year, 
More  pleasant,  more  delicious  sheets  of  green? 
Tis  said. "  thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful. 
Thou  Vaunted  country  of  the  unclouded  Sun! 
But  we  too  have  enchanting  forms,  and  hues 
Most  beautiful ;  -and  we  can  walk  abroad 
In  this  our  temperate  and  indulgent  clime, 
To  gaze,  enamour'd,  on  the  loveliness 
Of  Nature,  while  her  blooming  fece  is  fium'd 
After  kind  showers,  by  gales  which  would  refresh 
Thy  Umguid  fiioe.  Imperial  Italy  ! 

Fair  are  the  provinces  that  England  boasts, 
Lovely  the  vercfure,  exquisite  the  flowers. 
That  blfess  her  hills  and  dales,-«her  streamlets  dear, 
Her  seas  majestic,  and  her  prospects  all. 
Of  oldy  as  now,  the  pride  ot  Bntish  song ! 
But  England  sees  not  on  her  charming  map 
A  goodlier  spot  than  our  fine  Devon ; — rich 
Art  thou  in  all  that  Nature's  hand  can  give, 
Land  of  (he  matchless  view  I    The  tyrant  Sun 
Thy  emerald  bosom  spares,  for  frequent  showers 
Drop  from  the  voyaging  and  friendly  cloud. 
To  cneer  thy  foliage,  and  to  swell  thy  streams : 
Hence  all  thy  mountain  torrents  that  descend 
To  stray  in  meads,  as  Temp6  ever  fair; 
Thy  noble  rivers  hence,  and  that  rich  robe 
Of  green,  throughout  the  vaiyingyear  which  clothes 
Tlie  pleasant  lleMs  of  thy  FenuiMaa. 
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The  poet  thus  describes  his  setting  forth  on  his  voyage  op  the 
Tamar; 

£*en  now  he  gilds  thjr  noble  woods,  Cotehele, 
And  see  this  murmVing  strand  whose  foot  is  la?'d 
By  the  swifl-flowing  tide,  is  sprinkled  o'er 
With  smiling  friends,  who,  spite  of  fickle  skies. 
Trust  the  fair  promise  of  the  mom,  and  raise 
The  summer  sail,  and  to  the  &T*ring  wind 
Unloose  the  wanton  streamer.    We  are  bound 
•On  a  delightful  voyage,  and  such  scenes 
Await  us,  as  the  memory  well  may  hold 
While  life  retains  a  pulse.    The  surging  snake 
Has  not  more  folds  than  Tamar,  but  ere  noon. 
Each  wood-fringed  headland  doubledy  we  shall  paose 
Beneath  the  flashing  Weir.* 

The  eagerness  with  which  a  teacher  flies  from  his  daily  labours,  to 
breathe  the  inyigorating  breeze,  is  well  conveyed : 

Man  is  bound 
By  artificial  ties,  where  cities  rear 
Their  huge  circumference;  but  how  he  longs 
To  quit  them  for  a  season ;  how  he  strives, 
Like  some  imprisoned  bird  that  droops  within 
Its  bars,  to  leave  engirthig  ties  behind. 
And  feel  the  breeze  of  heaven  upon  his  cheek, 
The  uncontaroinated  breeze,  ana  rove 
In  the  fresh  fields,  or  s(kim  the  river's  breast, 
A  joyous  denizen  of  earth. 

In  Mount  Edgcunibe,  the  poet  has  a  beautiful  theme,  as  it  is  a 
spot  hardly  equalled  for  loveliness  by  any  thing  we  have  in  England. 
Mr.  Carrington  thus  speaks  of  it,  when  dressed  to  the  best  advantage 
by  the  spring : 

O  when  the  breath 
Of  Spring  is  on  diy  renovated  hill. 
When  all  the  buds  are  leaping  into  leaf. 
And  the  broad  sheets  of  early  foliage  clothe 
Anew  thy  waste  of  bough,  delicious  'tis 
To  look  on  thy  peniusula.    When  rests 
The  besMn  of  oummer  on  thy  pomp  of  woods. 
Grove  over  grove  ascending  from  the  edge 
Of  the  brown  cliff,  to  where  the  wild  van  lifts 
Its  crown  of  pines,  and  all,  impressively, 
liest  at  high  noon  beneath  the  bright  serene^— 
Breezeless  the  laud,  waveless  the  circling  sea. 
Above  all  green  am)  glowing,  all  below 
Blue  with  that  eirdle  of  the  Atkntic — ^blue 
And  studded  oer  with  diamonds  which  the  Sun 


s  Tbc  Tamar  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  Weir,  which,  folkmini^  Hie  eccea« 
ttk  coasscof  the  riverj  is  tncnty-one  miles  from  Plymouth 'Dock. 
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Hts  spnokled  on  it,  eveiy  stranger  eye 
Brigbteiis  f?ith  ecstacy ! 

The  folbwing  is  a  very  pleaang  sketch  of  Beggar's  Island,  a  little 
barren  rock  in'  the  Tainar,  near  Anthony,  the  seat  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Reginald  Pole  Carew : 

Broad  glitt*rinff  to  the  Sun 
His  tributary  course  the  Lynber  leads 
Between  his  headlands  green,    lliat  sweep  of  wood 
With  which  luxuriant  Anthony  bedecks 
The  southern  bank,  seems  gracefully  to  spring 
E'en  from  the  sliadowy  wave,  where  mimic  groves 
Display  their  answMng  foliage.    Breasting  Uiere 
The  swelliitt;  tide,  that  lonely  island  mark, 
Seldom  by  human  foot  impressed.    Around 
Hie  surge  is  moanine,  or  the  sea-bird  screams^ 
All  noi^ess  else  is  mat  deserted  root. 
Yet  pleasing,  fixing,  interesting  stiU, 
Bv  mere  association  with  the  charms 
Which  dwell  so  near  it    Us  a  well*placed  foil 
Upon  the  cheek  of  beauty !    Either  shore 
Presents  its  combinations  to  the  view 
Of  all  that  interests,  delights,  enchants ;— ' 
Corn-waving  fields,  and  pastures  green,  and  slope 
And  swell  alternate,  summits  crown'd  with  leaf. 
And  grove-encircled  n&ansiohs,  verdant  capes. 
The  l^ach,  the  inn,  the  farm,  the  mill,  the  path. 
And  tinkling  rivulets,  and  waters  wide 
'    Presenting  here  the  semblance  of  a  lake. 
There,  winding  round  some  unexpected  point. 
Now  shut,  now  open.    Nor  is  wantin^f  oft, 
Dbtting  the  sun-brtght  flood,  the  varying  SAil 
Of  barge,  or  fishef-bark,  or  painted  skiff 
Of  joyous  voyagers. 

There  is  something  very  fine  in  hit  dMcription  of  the  banks  of  the 
river  about  Cotehele : 

Amid  the  verdure  of  the  steepy  bank^ 
The  r6cks  jut  out,  in  careless  erandeur  n^ed  ; 
Nature  has  stained  them  with  her  pencil, — some 
On  their  rough  sides  her  beauteous  lichens  wear, 
Or  white  or  yellow ;— others  have  a  wreath 
Of  ivy,  glossy,  green  and  dark.    Between 
llie  granite  masses  rise  the  trees  and  climb 
The  precipice,  until  they  scale  its  brow 
Triumphantly ;  while  in  the  flood  betosr. 
All  that  adorns  the  bank  appears  again 
Inverted.    Faithfully  the  mirror  s!it3ws 
Hie  lowliest  flower  that  blooms  upon  its  marge, 
The  quiv'ring  reed,  the  ascending  grove,  the  rocks 
With  their  rich  colourings ;  and  the  beautecus  swav. 
If  here  he  oar'J  his  way,  might  see  his  bow 
Of  snow  reflected  in  the  liquid  world. 
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And  there  is  -stilloess  too  that  may  be  felt, 
No  sounds  profkne  this  holy  solitude ; 
No  flitting  wing  is  heard,  nor  sudden  leap 
Of  sportive  fish,  nor  gush  of  woodland  song  ? 
"   .  Silence  upon  the  waveless  bank  might  hold 

Her  solemn  court,  beneath  the  sheltering  woods, 
And  with  her  sister,  Contemplation,  nass 
The  penslvie  hour  in  mental  converse  nigh. 

And  ill  liis  reflection  on  the  vale  of  Danescombe.— 

Hard  by,  the  peasant  shows  the  sheltered  vale 
Through  which  the  Danes  held  on  their  ruthless  iray 
To  Hengeston*s  bloody  eminence,  and  still 
He  names  that  valley  Danescombe.    Proudly  pass'd 
The  long  array  of  banner,  lance,  and  plume, 
To  fonder  mountidii  side.    The  shock  was  fierce 
When  Briton,  Dane,  and  Saxon  met ;  the  dead 
Strew'd  the  essanguinM  field.    That  fearfiil  day 
Has  made  the  moorland  memorable,  nor 
Has  Time  vet  smoothed  with  his  all-levelling  hand, 
The  motmds  that  Piety  lear'd  o*er  the  slain. 

The  winding  of  &  bugie-horn  thiia  alftrms  the  birds  of  Tam&r*s 
banks : 

Harkl  the  bugle  breaks 
Tbn  deep  repose  I    The  shores  are  echoing  nmnd. 
And  the  ridi  stream  of  melody  rolhi  down 
The  steeps  sublime,  and  sweeps  with  lightning  speed 
Th^  ^sounding  groves  and  the  rejoicing  vales : 
A  thousand  wings  are  sailing  the  mid  air, 
For  the  blast  shook  the  woods ; — ^'tis  o'er,— again 
Silence  assumes  her  sway,  the  feathered  tribes 
Drop  one  by  one  into  the  peacefiil  shades ; 
And  nought  in  this  sweet  solitude  is  heard, 
t  Sftve  distant  bell  or  lapse  of  silv*ry  rUl. 

After  this,  the  poet  apd  his  friends  leaye  the  rooks,  to  their  repose, 
and  sail  down  the  dusky  river  towards  their  home.  The  reader  of 
*  The  Banks  of  Tamar*  will  accompany  the  poet  witb  pleasure  to 
the  end  of  his  excursion,  which  is  modestly  and  pleasingly  described* 
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HI8T0EICAL  SUTCH    OF    THB  RI8B    AND    PBOORESS  OF  TQJtf 
BRITISH   POWSR  IN   INDIA. 

No.V. 

It  has  already  been  related  that  Jaffier  Khan  engaged  the  English 
hi  his  uterest  by  the  promise  of  large  sums  of  money.  The  same 
kind  of  promise  had  purchased  the  co-operation  of  the  Native  chiefs. 
But  now  that  Jaffier  was  Subahdar,  it  was  found  by  both  parties  that 
owing  to  various  causes  his  treasury  was  much  too  scanty  to  enable 
him  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  He  in  vain  endeavoured  by  private 
bribes  to  lessen  the  public  demands  of  the  English,  and,  exasperated 
by  disappointment,  began  to  hope  for  their  removal. 

During  the  government  of  the  two  preceding  Subahdars,  it  had 
been  the  pdicy  of  the  rulers  to  employ  a  number  of  Hindoos  in  offices 
of  trust,  in  {M^ference  to  foreign  adventurers.  To  Dooloob  Ram,  one 
of  these  Hindoos,  Meer  Jaffier  was  mnch  indebted  both  during  his 
conspiracy  against  Suraja  Dowla,  and  previously.  This  did  not, 
however,  prevent  Jaffier  from  determining  on  his  ruin,  as  well  as  that 
of  various  other  Hindoos. 

But  while  his  mind  was  busv  with  these  schemes,  discontent  and 
bsurrection  were  spreading  through  the  proTinces:  the  Riyah  of 
Midnapore,  two  of  whose  relations  Jaffier  had  imprisoned,  took  arms; 
a  pretender  to  the  nabobiihip  appeared  in  Dacca:  another  in 
Poomeah ;  and  the  Subahdar*s  resolution  to  temove  the  Governor  of 
Berar  necessarily  created  another  enemy.  By  the  mediation  of 
Clive,  the  Rajah  of  Midnapore  was  reconciled  to  Jaffier ;  who  also 
succeeded,  by  the  assistance  of  the  English,  in  quelling  the  insuirec<fc 
tbn  at  Dacca. 

When  the  Subahdar,  after  various  delays,  proceeded  from  the  city 
towards  Poomeah,  his  son,  who  had  been  left  governor  in  his  absence, 
propagated  a  report  that  a  conspiracy  to  raise  to  the  government  the 
son  of  a  younger  brother  of  Suraja  Dowla,  had  been  formed ;  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  which,  he  murdered  the  yonng  prince.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  month,  (November  1757,)  Clive  arrived  with  his 
forces  at  Moorshedabad ;.  but  the  general  of  Jaffier  having  succeeded 
in  dispersing  the  rebels  in  Poomeah,  his  services  Were  not  wanted  in 
that  quarter. 

The  Subahdar  had  other  designs,  however,  in  which  the  aid  of  the 
English  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  especially  hb  meditated  attack 
upon  Bahar.  In  any  of  these  Clive  now  refused  to  co-operate,  unless 
the  entire  demands  of  the  English  were  previously  satisfied.  With- 
out Dooloob  Ram,  these  payments  could  not  be  made,  and  therefor^ 
Clive  effected  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Subahdar,  and 
on  engaging  for  his  safety,  induced  him  to  join  the  army  with  10,000 
men. 

These  events,  as  well  as  the  intrigues  that  accompanied  them,  are 
mean  and  obscur0|  and  would  not  deserve  to  occupy  a  page  in  th« 
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hbtory  of  the  world,  had  they  not  led  to  importaot  results.  The 
prosperity  and  riches  of  the  East  India  Company  did  not,  like  those  of 
other  political  bodies,  arise  out  of  brilliant  victories,  or  sagacious 
laws,  but  from  casual  strokes  of  cunning,  made  occasipnally  by  its 
servants  from  the  mere  natural  desire  of  performing  something.  In 
the  present  instance,  after  dexterously  bending  the  resolutions  of  the 
Subahdar  respecting  Ramnarain,  from  their  first  direction,  and  repre- 
senting the  danger  of  a  Mahratta  invasion,  Clive  contrived  to  obtain 
from  Jaffier  a  grant  of  the  monopoly  of  salt-petre. 

In  fact,  the  Subahdar  of  Oude»  with  a  body  of  Mahratta  horse,  and 
a  party  of  French  under  M.  Law,  now  meditated  the  invasion  of 
Bengal,  and  the  Mahrattas  despatched  one  of  their  body  to  Moorshe- 
dabad  to  demand  the  arrears  of  tribute. '  During  his  stay  at  Jaffier*s 
capital,  Ciive  received  intelligence  of  the  indecisive  engagement  that 
had  taken  place  between  the  English  and  French  fleets  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  and  this,  like  a  true  politician^  he  turned  to  the  utmost 
advantage,  representing  the  affair  as  a  complete  naval  victory.  He 
returaed  immediately  afterwards  to  Calcutta,  where,  in  June,  a  com- 
mission for  new-modelling  the  government  arrived  from  England,  in 
which  he  found  he  had  been  altogether  overlooked.  But  the  Council, 
which  fully  understood  his  importance,  contemned  the  orders  of  the 
Directors,  and  constituted  Clive  sole  President. 

At  this  time  the  Nabob  was  so  harassed  by  the  demands  of  the 
English  for  money,  territory,  and  exemptions,  and  by  the  impatience 
of  liis  troops  for  their,  arrears  of  pay,  that  he  declared  to  one  of  his 
favourites,  who  betrayed  him,  that  were  a  French  force  to  come  into 
the  province,  he  would  assist  them,  unless  the  English  desisted  from 
their  demands.  In  order  to  extricate  him  firom  some  of  his  difficul7 
ties^  Nuncomar,  a  man  employed  by  Dooloob  Ram  in  the  affairs  of 
the  revenue,  engaged  to  raise  the  requisite  sums,  if  supported  by  the 
Government.  He  joined  in  the  desire  of  the  Subahdar  to  have  poo- 
loob  Ram  removed,  and  began  to  undermine  his  credit  and  reputa- 
tion with  the  principal  Hindoos  of  MoorsBedabad.  Perceiviug  now 
how  the  matter  was  likely  to  terminate,  Dooloob  requested  permission 
to  retire'  with  his  family  and  effects  to  Calcutta ;  and  after  several 
times  running  the  most  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  at  length  obtained  it 
through  the  interference  of  Clive. 

Meanwhile,  very  distressing  intelligence  had  arrived  from  Madras, 
where  the  French  were  now  successful,  having  taken  Fort  St.  David, 
and  laid  siege  to  Tanjore.  As  many  troops  as  could  possibly  be 
spared  were  demanded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entire  ruin  of  the 
English  afiairs  in  the  Camatic.  These  solicitations  Clive  treated 
with  neglect,  resolving  neither  to  repair  to  Madras  himself,  nor  to 
send  thither  any  of  his  troops ;  and  an  enterprise  at  that  moment 
presented  itself  whioh  seemed  to  give  a  colour  for  his  detaining  the 
troops.  This  was  an  expedition  against  the  French  in  the  Noithern 
Circars,  to  which  one  of  the  chief  Polygars,  desirous  of  giving  a  new 
master  to  the  provinces,  invited  him.  The  person  pitched  upon  to  be 
raised  to  the, government  pf  the  provinces  was  the  Rajah  Anunderauz  ; 
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and  Colonel  Forde,  whora  Clive  appointed  to  command  the  expedi-  * 
tion,  disembarked  at  Vizigapatam,  and  joined  his  forces  to  those 
of  the  Kajah.  By  the  treaty  concluded  between  him  and  the 
English,  he  was  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  interior  of  the  coun*' 
try,  and  hi  allies  were  to  have  all  the  sea-ports  and  towns  on  the 
mouths  of  srivers.  The  maintenance  of  the  troops  was  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Rajah. 

The  French  under  M,  Confians,  appointed  to  the  command  on  the 
recall  of  Bussy,  were  now  concentrated  about  Rajamundry,  and  the 
numbers  they  were  enabled  to  bring  iBto  action  were  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  English.  When  tlie  latter  approached  Rajamundry,  the  * 
•  French  gave  them  battle,  and  sustained  so  complete  a  defeat  that 
they  were  not  only  compelled  to  abandon  their  camp,  but  also  to  fly 
firom  the  city.  The  Rajah  remained  inactive  during  the  engagement, 
and  afterwards  detained  for  fifty  days  the  operations  of  the  army^  by. 
neglecting,  or  by  being  unable,  to  furnish  money  for  the  troops.  At 
length  a  small  sum  was  obtained  from  him,  and  the  army  advanced 
upon  Ellore,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Zemindar  of  the  district. 

M.  Conflans  now  shut  himself  up  in  Masulipatam,  where  he  was' 
besieged  by  the  English,  and  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Subahdar 
of  the  Deccan,  whose  territory  in  fact  he  was  defending.  Salabut 
Jung  perceived  the  policy  of  supporting  the  French,  and  inarched  to- 
wards the  coast  with  a  numerous  army.  The  English  were  now  in 
the  greatest  peril.  A  French  army  of  observation  had  retaken  Raja- 
mundry;  another  was  advancing  towards  Masulipatam  from  Pondi-. 
cherry ;  Salabut  Jung  was  approaching,  and  they  had  now  in  their 
camp  only  two  days'  ammunition  for  the  batteries.  In  these  circum-^ 
stances,  Colonel  Forde  came  to  the  d^i3erate  resolution  of  assatllting^ 
the  place  at  midnight,  and  by  great  daring,  which  at  one  time  seemed 
to  threaten  their  total  ruin,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  city. 

Upon  this  the  Subahdar  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  English,  and 
granted  them  a  considerable  territory  about  Masulipatam,  at  the* 
same  time  engaging  for  ever  tb  exclude  the  French  from  his  domi-' 
nions.  The  French  army  of  observation  joined  the  Subahdar's  re- 
bellious brother,  and  the  forces  irom  Pondicherry  returned. 

About  this  period  various  powerful  Native  Chiefs,  among  the  rest/ 
the  Nabobs  of  Allahabad  and  Oude,  entered  into  a  confederacy 
^;ainst  Meer  Jaffier,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  their  enterprise,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Mogdl  Emperor,  then  in  voluntary  exile  among  the 
Rohillas.  The  Emperor,  Aulumgeer  II.,  though  held  in  a  state  of 
servitude  by  his  Vizier,  granted  to  his  son  the  legal  investiture  of  the 
subahdarship  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa ;  and  the  Prince,  crossing 
the  Carumnis^  into  Bahar,  commenced  his  expedition  towards  the 
coDclusion  of  1758.  Through  his  wasteful  and  negligent  adminis- 
tration, and  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  his  son's  conduct,  Jaflicri 
'Vi-hose  s6ldiers  were  ill-paid  and  mutinous,  was  now  reduced  to  a 
total  dependence  on  the  English,  whom  he  had  previously  resolved  to 
expel  from  his  province.  Ramnarain,  the  Hindoo  governor  of  Bahar; 
waB  placed  in  a  diffieult  position  by  the  approach  of  the  Prince.    To 
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Jaffier»  who  had  long  meditated  his  removal,  be  owed  neiAer  lovt  tor. 
fidelity ;  but,  notwithstaoding,  he  thought  it  pradent  not  to  side  opeoly 
with  the  Pnn<:e,  unless  fortune  smiled  upon  his  cause.  For  a  while* 
therefore,  he  negotiated  with  both  parties:  but  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Prince's  camp,  now  in  the  environs  of  Patna,  and  observing  the  weak- 
ness of  his  forpes,  he,  on  his  return  to  the  oity,  shut  lus  gates  against 
him. 

While  Clive  was  preparing  to  enteriato  a  rebellious  struggle  with 
the  SOD  of  the  lawful  okonarchof  Bengal,  the  wickedness  and  treaohery 
of  that  Prince's  own  supporters  rendered  the  contest  unnecessary*  Far» 
the  Subahdar  of  Oude  seizing  on  the  fortress  of  Allahabad,  in  the  ab* 
sence  of  its  Nabob,  the  latter  quitted  the  Prince  immediately  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  the  place,  and  was  soon  afler  inveigled  into  th« 
power  of  the  Subahdar  ot  Oude,  and  put  to  death.  Upon  this,  the 
Mogul  Prince,  now  rendered  destitute  of  friends  and  resources^  was 
induced  to  write  to  Clive,  offering,  in  consideration  of  a  small  sum  of 
money,  to  retire  from  the  province.  The  Colonel  readily  complied, 
and  in  June  1759,  returned  to  Calcutta.  Jaffier,  to  show  his  extreme 
gratitude  to  Clive,  now  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Omrah,  and  be- 
ftiowed  upon  him  the  whole  amount  (about  30,000/.  per  annum)  of  the^ 
ri^t  which  the  Company  paid  &r  the  territory  which  they  held  round 
Calcutta, 

.  Immediately  af^  this,  the  Dutch,  though  then  at  peace  withEng- 
Ifind,  fitted  out  a  powerful  armament  destined  to  attack  Bengal,  finom 
iIiQtivee  mat  exactly  known.  They  arrived  in  the  Hoogley  towards 
autumn,  with  seven  ships,  and  a  considerable  body  of  European  and 
Malay  troopa ;  and  landing  the  soldiers,  marched  towards  their  fac- 
tory of  Chinsura.  Having  obtained'  Jaffier*s  authority  to  attack 
t^m,CUve  despatched  Colonel  Forde  to  intercept  the  troops,  and 
commanded  three  of  the  Company's  ships,  fitted  out  and  manned  £>r 
the  purpose,  to  engage  the  Dutch  East  Indiamen.  The  English  were 
successful  in  both  enterprises ;  and  the  Dutch  tacitly  acknowledged. 
t)ie  iqiuatice  of  their  conduct  by  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  their 
^lips  and  treasures  being  restored  to  them.  Having  composed  his 
differences  with  the  Dutch,  Clive  resigned  the  government  at  the  be^ 
^ningof  1760,  and  sailed  for  Europe. 

Aulumgeer  having  been  murdered  by  his  Vizier,  Ins  eldest  son,  now 
9gain  meditating  the  invasion  of  Bengal,  assumed  the  title  of  Empe- 
ror, appointed  Suja  Dowla,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  to  be  his  Vizier,  and 
confirmed  Nujeeb  ud  Dowla  in  the  office  of  Emir  al  Omrah ;  and  far 
from  abandoning  his  attempt  upon  Bengal,  he  now  carried  on  his  pre- 
|)aJrations  with  more  vigour,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1760,  com- 
menced his  march  with  an  army  of  nearly  60,000  men. 
.  Hie  command  of  the  English  forces  in  Bengal  had  devolved  upon 
Ci^nel  Caltiaud,  who,  as  both  Clive  and  Forde  were  returning  to 
ISurope^  was  recalled  from  the  Camatic  to  supply  their  place.  When 
ike  Emperor  advanced  into  Bahar,  Calliaud*  with  his  English  troops, 
and  Meeran,  (Jaffier  s  son,)  with  15,000  Natives,  hastened  to  meet 
iufn, .  ^ttt  be&re  tl^y  could  come  up  with  himi  he  had  approached 
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PflliiAy  eagaged  and  defeated  Ramnarain^  aansted  bj  a  small  number 
ef  Europeansy  and  commenced  ravaging  tbe  neighbouring  country 4 
Soon  aiterwards,  however,  Calliaud  and  Meeran  g^ve  him  battle^ 
and  compelled  him,  after  a  complete  defeat,  to  retire  towards  tbe 
town  of  Babar.  Meeran,  having  been  slightly  wounded  in  the  action, 
refused  to  pursue  the  enemy,  or  to  suffer  Calliaud  to  proceed  with  any 
of  his  troops,  and  resolved  to  indulge  himself  for  some  time  in  Patna. 
Meanwhile,  the  .£mperor  formed  a  bold  resolution.  Suddenly  turning 
round  from  Bahar,  he  marched  with  all  possible  expedition  towards 
Moorshedabad,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  surprise  it,  and  take  tbe 
Nabob  prisoner.  Advancing  upon  Bahar,  and  gaining  intelligence  of 
the  Emperor's  movements,  Cadliaud  immediately  felt  the  necessity 
of  the  most  rapid  pursuit,  and  after  a  tedious  march  through  the 
mountains,  came  up  with  the  imperial  forces  on  the  plains  of  Bengal, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Moorshedabad.  Though  the  Emperor  had 
been  joined  during  his  march  by  a  party  of  Mahrattas,  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  risk  another  battle,  and  accordingly  set  fire  to  his 
camp  and  fled. 

After  the  mbst  impolitic  delay,  during  which  the  clumces  of  success 
were  greatly  diminished,  the  Mogul  turned  his  attention  to  the  siege 
of  Patna.  He  had  now  been  joined  by  a  party  of  French  troops  under 
M.  Law,  and  conceiving  that  with  th^ir  assistance  he  should  be  able 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  he  commanded  Law  to  attempt  an  assault. 
Suspecting  Uie  intenti(m  of  the  Emperor,  Colonel  Calliaud  had  de« 
spatched  towards  Patna  two  hundred  chosen  Europeans,  under  Cap^ 
tain  Knox,  and  fortunately  this  reinforcement  arrived  just  as  the 
defence  of  the  city  began  to  appear  hopeless.  On  their  approach  the 
Mogul  withdrew  towards  Teekaury,  whither  the  Naib  of  Poorania, 
having  now  collected  an  army,  attempted  to  march.  As  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  prevent  his  design.  Captain  Knox,  with  the 
most  intrepid  gallantry,  crossed  the  river  with  his  handful  of  men  to 
attack  him ;  and  being  assisted  by  the  Rajah  Shitabroy  with  about 
two  or  three  hundred  men,  succeeded  in  defeating  him  entirely,  within 
s^^ht  of  Patna. 

After  this,  the  Naib  marched  towards  the  n<»tb,  and,  being  pur* 
sued  by  Calliaud  and  Meeran,  would  probably  have  been  cut  off, 
had  not  the  latter  been  slain  in  his  tent  by  lightning.  This  event 
ooo^led  Calliaud,  in  ordo*  to  keep  the  Nabob's  forces  together,  to 
abandon  tbe  pursuit  of  the  Naib,  and  return  to  Patna. 

The  affairs  both  of  Jaffier  and  the  English  were  now  much  embar*. 
nssed;  discord  was  gaining  ground  in  the  Coupcil  of  Calcutta; 
JalEer's  troops  surrounded  his  palace  and  threatened  to  put  him  to 
death ;  and,  in  all  probability;  would  have  put  their  menace  in  execu- 
tion, had  not  Meer  Causim,  his  son-in-law,  in  part  satisfied  their 
denmnds,  and  persuaded  them  to  rely  on  Jaffier*s  promises  for  the 
■amainder. 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  English  were  extreme ;  for  when 
Mr.  Vansittart,  the  new  Goyemor,  arrived  in  Bengal,  he  found  that 
tlketreMwy  was  empty;  and  the  troops^  wbo  deserted  daily  for  want 
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of  pay,  on  the  brink  of  breaking  out  into  open  mutiny.  From  thd 
Nabob  they  could  obtain  neither  the  arrears  of  the  allowance  for  the 
troops,  nor  the  balance  due  upon  his  first  agreements.  In  this  exi- 
gency they  determined  to  dethrone  him,  and  place  the  gorem- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  Meer  Causim.  Some  advised  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor,  but  they  were  not  heard  ;  and  Meer  Causim, 
coming  into  the  views  of  the. Council,  was  virtually  acknoiVledged  as 
Nabob  of  Bengal  in  September  1760.  Jaffier  disdained  or  feared  to 
preserve  the  shadow  of  sovereignty  without  th^  substance,  and  retired 
to  live  as  a  private  individual  at  Calcutta. 

This  important  revolution  having  been  effected  by  a  select  com* 
mittee,  several  members  of  Council,  whose  opinion  had  not  been  con* 
suited,  openly  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  measure.  Some 
of  these  members  had  been  offended  by  the  irregular  appointment  of 
the  new  Governor;  others  had  other  causes  of  complaint;  but  all  con- 
curred in  thinking  that  the  step  taken  would  by  no  means  remedy 
those  evils  it  was  meant  to  remove. 

The  opening  of  Meer  Causim's  administration  appeared  to  justify 
the  expectations  of  his  supporters :  he  paid  the  arrears  of  the  English 
troops  at  Patna ;  so  far  satisfied  the  troops  of  the  Subah  that  they 
were  ready  to  take  the  field ;  and  in  part  discharged  his  pecuniary 
engagements  with  the  Company. 

.The  province  of  Bahar  had  been  so  severely  ravaged  by  the  troops 
of  the  Emperor,  that  when  Major  Camac,  who  succeeded  Calliaud, 
arrived  at  Patna,  it  was  determined  forthwith  to  make  every  effort  to 
drive  him  out  of  the  country.  In  consequence,  Carnac  followed  and 
engaged  with  the  imperial  forces.  The  Mogul  was  defeated,  and 
M.  Law,  his  French  ally,  was  taken  prisoner  during  the  battle,  which 
took  place  early  in  the  year  1761.  It  was  followed  by  an  inconsider- 
able insurrection  in  the  Emperor's  favour,  in  Bengal,  which  Meer 
Causim  himself,  with  very  little  assistance,  suppressed. 

After  the  Emperor  had  been  defeated,  the  English  themselves  made 
orertures  of  peace,  and  Major  Carnac  having  visited  him  in  his 
camp,  conducted  him  to  Patna.  These  negotiations  were  iittle- 
agreeable  to  Meer  Causim,  who,  in  order  to  observe  their  progress. 
Impaired  to  Patna,  where  he  thought  fit  to  bear  himself  with  much 
insolence  towards  his  sovereign.  He  however  received  from  the  Em- 
peror investiture  as  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  engaging 
to  pay  annually  a  certain  sum  to  the  imperial  treasury.  Shortly 
afterwards,  ^  Shah  Aulum  departed  under  the  protection  of  severd 
Afghaun  chiefs  for  Delhi,  escorted  to  the  frontiers  of  Bahar  by 
Major  Camac. 

Meer  Causim  now  began  to  feel  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  his 
position,  and  meditated  every  treacherous  and  cruel  method  to  main- 
tain his  authority.  The  money  Be  had  at  first  raised  was  the  produce 
of  every  extortionate  practice  ;  but  as  the  same  means  no  longer  pro^- 
duced  the  same  result,  for  the  people's  resources  were  exhausted,  he 
now  turned  his  views  upon  Ramnarain,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  pre- 
ent  resource  in  Lis  coffers.    Ramnaraio,  however,  aa  well  as  hinwelf}' 
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.  was  under  the  protection  of  the  EngliBh,  and  Meer  Causim  was  there^ 
fore  avare  of  the  necessity  of  procuring  their  connivance  at  his  ruin* 
Colonel  Coote,  (now  in  the  principal  command  at  Patna,)  and  Major 
Camac,  were  disposed  to  protect  Ramnaiain  ;  and,  therefore/as  Meer 
Caosim  had  persuaded  Mr.  Vansittart  to  enter  into  his  views,  those 
two  officers  were  recalled  from  Patna.  Immediately  after  their  de- 
parture,  Ramnarain  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  despoiled  of  every 
thing  he  possessed,  which  proved  to  be  very  little. 

The  conduct  of  the  English  Governor,  upon  this  occasion,  extin- 
guished in  the  Natives  all  confidence  .in  British  protection;  and 
ushered  in  those  disputes  between  the  Nabob  and  the  Company's  ser- 
vants about  the  internal  trade,  which  were  the  cause  of  important  re- 
volutions. Changes  also,  impairing  the  Governor's  power,  were  at 
the  same  time  produced  in  the  Council  of  Calcutta;  and  the 
letters  of  the  Court  of  Directors  were  of  so  harsh  a  nature  that  several 
eminent  officeni,  among  whom  was  Clive,  resigned  their  appointments, 
and  addressed  a  very  free  expostulation  to  the  Court. 

The  Directors,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  address,  were  so  transported 
.  with  resentment,  that  they  despatched  the  most  imperative  orders  to 
the  Council  of  Calcutta,  directing  the  instant  dismissal  of  all  those  of 
their  servants  that  had  signed  the  obnoxious  expostulation,  and  had 
not  at  the  same  time  resigned.  The  persons  thus  dismissed  were  to 
be  transported  to  England  by  the  first  conveyance ;  and  their  depar- 
ture gave  strength  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  Governor.  One  of 
these,  a  Mr.  Ellis,  now  obtained  to  be  chief  of  the  factory  at  Patna, 
and  soon  exerted  his  authority  to  the  extreme  annoyance  of  the  Nabob. 
Oneof  Meer  Causim's  collectors  having  hesitated  to  permit  a  Quantity 
of  opium,  the  property  of  a  private  individual,  to  pass  free  of  auty,  as 
the  Company's  property,  Mr.  Ellis  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. On  another  occasion,  a  man  of  high  rank  had  purchased  a 
quantity  of  saltpetre  for  the  Nabob's  use ;  for  which,  as  the  monopoly 
of  that  article  had  been  granted  to  the  Company,  he  was  seized,  put 
in  irons,  and  sent  down  a  prisoner  to  Calcutta,  where  it  was  deliberated 
in  the  Council  whether  he  should  be  publicly  whipped,  or  have  his  ears 
cutoff!  Other  insuks  and  provocations  the  Nabob  received  from 
Mr.  Ellis,  till  at  length  he-declared  to  the  President  that,  under  the 
disgrJBice  of  such  treatment,  it  wasin  vain  for  him  to  expect  obedience 
from  his  subjects. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  succeasiul  in  his  administration  ;  he  had  re- 
duced the  rebellious  zemindars ;  discharged  the  whole  of  his  pecuniary 
obligations  to  the  English;  intit>duced  economy  into  the  government, 
and  improvement  into  the  army ;  but  now  his  whole  affairs  were  dis- 
organized by  the  protensions  of  the  Company's  servants. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  Company  obtained  very  early 
an  exemption  from  the  dues  collected  from  the  Native  merchants, 
having  goods  passing  through  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  same 
exemption  had  never  been  extended  to  the  private  trade  of  their  ser^ 
vantSy  which  was  carried  on' in  the  interior ;  but  upon  the  elevation  o£ 
Meer  Jaffier,  taking  advantage  of  the  times,  they  evaded  the  laws^ 
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4iAd  by  itfprtm  fravdOl^ily  m»de  u$e  «f  t^e  Copifmny'i  pM^porl  U 
jirotect  their  qwq  privnto  trada,  The  Nabob  «  odlectom,  ptirqeivinf 
Ihe  Mc«BdafUJ)y  of  the  EoglUb,  aeldoia  ivei  to  look  i^coly  m\o  tht  Wf 
mide  of  the  CompaoyV  paMport,  wluoh  daily  beeomiiig  loorf  upd 
nofo  eictenaive,  thrf atoned  at  length  to  dry  up  one  pf  the  iouroee  of 
the  public  fOf enue,  aa  well  a^  utterly  to  luiu  the  (^a^w  traderi^ .  If 
any  of  these  cdlectoie  int^ered,  and  eudeavouted  to  prereat  the 
fraud  of  the  English,  he  waa  generally  eeised  and  impriaoned  by  thf 
Company's  offieers  I  Meer  Cauaim  complained  of  these  enofoiitiea 
to  the  Preaident  and  Counoil  of  Calcutta,  affirming,  ^d  with  trutb| 
thai  the  Eag^iish  chiefs  monopoUaed  (he  trade,  and  uamped  ^  manner 
of  authority  in  every  district  of  hif  governmentt 

The  Qovernor  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  repress  these  eyils  hy  gentle 
means;  they  increased  in  spite  of  his  endeavours ;  and  at  length  wete 
tarried  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  the  Natives  were  compelled  to  eicoeed 
the  market  price  when  they  purchased  from  the  Company's  servanta* 
and  when  they  sold  to  them,  to  accept  of  less,  ^hea  the  Natives 
Were  unable  or  refused  to  com|)ly  with  their  demands,  they  were  im- 
mediately flogged  or  imprisoned  1  The  Council,  whep  representationa 
of  these  enormities  were  presented  to  them,  a£fected  to  be  incredulous  3 
but,  in  fact,  receiving  vast  sums  from  the  encouragement  of  thesn 
abuses,  they  were  strongly  interested  in  resisting  all  ineliaatioa  ta 
reform.  The  Nabob  now  appearing  to  be  highly  exasperated,  he  was 
suspected  of  meditating  hostilities  j  to  prevent  which,  Mr,  VauMttart, 
the  Oovemor,  procured  an  interview  with  him.  At  this  mating  it 
was  agreed,  after  much  difficulty,  that  the  CompaAy's  servants  should 
participate  in  the  internal  trade,  on  paying  a  fixed  duty,  vastly .  less 
than  what  was  exacted  of  other  traders.  This  advantage  by  na 
means  satisfied  the  members  of  Council ;  and  as  the  Nabob  hastened 
to  act  upon  the  new  arrangement  before  the  English  officers  in  tho 
various  districts  of  his  government  had  been  apprised  of  the  matter, 
much  disorder  was  created.  The  members  of  Council  now  resolved' 
t^at  the  President  had  no  authority  for  what  he  had  done,  and  aea^ 
directions  to  ^e  factories  and  agents  to  resist  or  imprisQa  the  ofiioera 
of  the  Nabob  who  should  offer  them  any  obstructions.  In  his  me^ 
lag  with  the  Nabob,  Mr.  Vansittart  had  agreed  that  nine  per  cent« 
i^ould  be  paid  by  the  Company's  servants  on  all  artidea;  hut  th» 
Council  now  decided  that,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Nabob,  they 
would  consent  to  pay  two  and  t  half  per  oent.  ot  the  areola  of  saft 
ahme,  and  no  other. 

.  Meer  Causim  received  intelligence  of  these  tranaaotioBS  on  Ua 
vetum  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul ; 
and  so  indignant  was  he  at  what  had  taken  places  (his  ctficeia  had 
firequendy  been  imprisoned  for  endeavouring  to  put  his  erdera.in 
execution,)  that  he  entreated  the  English  to  relieve  him  from  tho- 
hurden  of  Che  subahdary,  since  they  had  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
oarrying  on  the  government.  The  next  step  he  took  was  to  ahandw 
all  duties  on  the  transit  of  goods,  by  which  means  afeaa  he  cotdd  now 
place  ^e  Naiivelrader  <^  « level  with  the  Es^lu^h*   Tb^  Company *a 
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senrtnts,  however,  inntte^  that  he  should  continue  to  impose  duties 
on  all  traderabut  tbeme^es ;  and  to  enforce  these  unjust  and  absurd 
conditions,  despatched  a  deputation  to  him.  The  oppressions  he  had 
undergone,  and  the  measures  he  daily  saw  pursued  bj  the  English, 
especklly  bj  Mr.  ElKs,  at  Patna,  had  now  so  far  exasperated  the 
Nabob,  €hat  he  prepared  for  war,  and  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  The  arrival  of  some  boats  laden  with 
arms,  at  Mongheer,  in  May  1763,  confirmed  the  Nabob  in  his  opinion, 
diat  he  was  to  be  attacked  by  the  English,  and  he  had  the  courage  to 
seise  and  detain  the  boats.  The  CouncO  affected,  to  consider  this  a 
▼ery  flagrant  offence,  and  sent  directions  to  their  deputation  to  take 
tbeir  departure,  unless  the  boats  were  allowed  to  proceed. 

I>urin|<  these  negotiations,  Mr.  Ellis  obtained  from  the  Council 
permission  to  seize  upon  Patna,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for 
attacking  the  fort.  News  of  this  was  conreyed  to  ^  Nabob,  who, 
thereupon,  immediately  gave  orders  again  to  seize  the  boats,  which 
he  had  been  prerailed  on  to  release ;  he  also  detained  one  gentleman 
of  the  deputation  as  a  hostage  for  the  Nabob's  aumils,  imprisoned  by 
the  English.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Ellis  learned  that  the  principal  person 
of  the  ileputation  had  left  the  Nabob,  he  surprised  and  took  the  city 
of  Patna  r  upon  which,  Meer  Caiisim  commanded  his  subjects  to 
make  prisoners  of  the  English  wherever  they  were  to  be  found; 
and  sent  a  party  after  Mr.  Amyatt,  the  chief  of  the  deputation,  to 
seize  and  bring  him  back  to  Mongheer.  As  that  gentleman  refused 
to  submit,  and  fired  upon  the  Nabob's  people,  he  was  slain,  with 
several  others,  and  the  boats  were  secured. 

These  were  the  signals  of  hostilities ;  and  the  Nabob  was  encouraged , 
in  the  outset,  by  tifie  recovery  of  Patna,  which  the  English  lost  by 
yielding  too  rapidly  to  their  appetite  for  plunder.  The  Native 
Governor  that  had  been  expelled  from  the  fort,  returned  to  the  place, 
upon  receiringintelHgence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Engli^,  and  attack- 
ing them  while  they  were  dispersed  about  the  town,  drove  them  to 
their  factory,  from  whence  they  escaped  during  the  night,  and  were 
shordy  afterwards  taken  prisoners  -on  the  frontiers  of  Oude. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  when  Meer  Causim  was  raised  to  the^ 
subahdarry,  Jaffier,  the  former  Nabob,  retired  to  Calcutta.  The 
Council  now  determined  on  reinstating  him  in  his  former  dignity ; 
and  baring  formally  dethroned  Meer  Causim  in  favour  of  Jaffier, 
on  proceeding  against  him  as  a  rebel.  Meer  Jaffier,  anxious  as  a 
chfld  to  regain  his  power,  engaged  to  perform  every  thing  the  Coun« 
cU  deaired»  even  to  re-impose  the  duti^  on  all  articles  of  internal 
trade,  leaving  the  English  exempt  from  all,  except  the  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  salt,  which  they  themselves  agreed  to  pa^.  He  en* 
gaged  also  to  ftimish  the  Company  with  vast  sums  to  defray  the  ex-^ 
penses  of  the  war ;  and  to  raise,  at  bis  own  expense,  an  army  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  him  in 
July  1763,  and,  in  the  same  month,  he  departed  to  join  the  army  at 
Agurdeep. 
.  The  BBgUsh  came  up  with  the  Nabob*s  army^  in  August,  tm  die 
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j^aios  of  Gheriah,  and  imaiediately  gave  them  battle.  In  this  eii« 
gagementy  the  hardest  fight  the  English  had  yet  sustained  with  an 
Indian  arnay,  the  troops  of  Meer  Causim  exhibited  great  courage 
and  daring,  broke  a  part  oJf  the  English  line,  and  took  two  guns.  The 
Conflict  lasted  four  hours ;  but,  at  length,  Europeaa  diactpline  pre<- 
railed,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  from  the  field,  in  disorder^  leaving 
their  cannon,  and  a  great  quanti^  of  provisions.  They  retreated  to 
a  strong  entrenchment  which  Meer  Causim  had  formed  on  a  neigh- 
bouring stream,  where  they  defended  themselves  during  a  whole 
month  against  the  attacks  of  the  English.  They  were  driven,  how* 
ever,  from  thence  also,  and  the  Nabob  retired,  first  to  Mongheer,  and 
afterwards  to  Patna.  The  English  still  continued  to  pursue  his  foot- 
steps, and,  in  the  month  of  October,  took  Mongheer  by  capitulation. 
Meer  Causim  had  already  perpetrated  several  assassinations  during 
his  retreat;  and  now,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  his 
capital,  gave  orders  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  English  prisoners. 
His  command  was  executed  with  alacrity  by  a  German  in  his  ser- 
vice. Not  a  man  was  spared,  except  Mr.  r  uUerton,  a  surgeon,  for 
whom  Meer  Causim  had  some  affection.  The  English  still  pur* 
suing  their  advantages,  took  Patna  in  November ;  and  now  Meer 
Causim,  despairing  of  opposing  them  with  success,  .threw  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 

At  this  time,  the  Emperor  himself  happened  to  be  encamped  along 
with  the  Nabob  at  Allahabad,  meditating  an  expedition  against  cer- 
tain refractory,  subjects.  Meer  Causim  undertook  to  subdue  the 
rebels,  and  succeeded ;  and  then  induced  the  Nabob  to  march 
against  the  English  ostensibly  for  his  restoration.  The  English, 
amoing  whom  mutiQy  already  prevailed,  retreated  before  the  Nabobj 
and  wpre  pursue^d  to  Patpa,  which  was  itself  vigorously  assaulted  by 
the  enemy.  By  the  gallantry  of  the  besieg^,  especially  of  the 
sepoys,  Sujah  Dowla  was  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  retreat  towards 
his  .own  province.  Negotiations  were  now  opened  between  him  and 
Meer  Jaffier,  but  as  both  parties  demanded  what  could  not  be  granted, 
they  led  to  no  accommodation,  and  the  Nabob  hastened  to  his  own 
dominions. 

In  May  1,764,  Major  Munro  arrived  from  Bombay  to  assume  the 
coinmand  of  the  army.  He  found  it  in  a  state  highly  mutinous  and 
threatening ;  and  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  most  bloody  mea-* 
sures  to  redi^  it  to  a  sense  of  duty. .  Four-and-twenty  of  the  bold- 
est of  the  mutineers  were  blown  alive  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  and 
order  was  restored. 

In  September,  towards  .the  close  of  .the  rains,  Major  Munro  ad- 
vanced towards  the  enemy,  now  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxar. 
In. the  battle  which  ensued,  the  English  were  completely  victorious ; 
and  as  Sujah  Dowla  >i'as  the  last  of  the  powerful  Mogul  chie&,  the 
Emperor  himself  was  now  left  dependent  on  the  English,  become, 
by  U)is  succefus,  the  greatest  power  in  India. 

The  Nabob  of  Oude  now  made  ^ overtures  of  peace;  but  as  he 
refused  to  deliver  up  Meer  Csiufiimj.^d  other  penons  demanded  by 
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the  Englishy  he  was  uiuuccesfllul ;  and  tbe  Emperor,  ^  more  fortd- 
Date  negotiator,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Company ,  by  the  terms 
of  which  be  was  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  dominions  of  Sujah 
Dowla.  By  an  imperial  grant,  the  English  were  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  district  of  Benares  and  the  city  of  Gauzeepore.  w  bile  these 
things  were  in  progress,  Meer  Causim  escaped,  and  took  refuge 
among  the  Rohillas,  with  a  portion  of  his  treasures,  bis  family,  and 
a  few  of  his  friends. 

In  the  mean  time,  Meer  Jaffier  was  worn  out  with  perpetual  pecu- 
niary demands,  which  were  urged  without  delicacy  or  justice.  Tbe 
treasury  of  the  Company,  it  is  true,  was  excessively  exhausted,  and 
there  was  a  necessity  for  filling  it  in  some  manner  or  other.  But  it 
was  private  avarice  and  cupidity  that  chiefly  weighed  down  the  Na- 
bob, who,  now  in  years,  and  bending  beneath  the  pressure  of  calamity 
and  disease,  at  length  retired  to  Moorsbedabad,  and  died  in  January 
1765. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nujeeb  ud  Dowla,  a  youth  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  Engli^  might  at  this  time  have  kept  the 
provinces  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  but  they  willingly  accorded  the 
name  of  sovereignty  to  a  Nabob,  who  must  leave  them  every  advantage 
of  the  reality.  They  granted  this  new  prince  a  few  troops  for  parade, 
but  kept  in  their  own  hands  all  the  forces  destined  for  the  deWce  ci 
the  Subah.  He  obtained  from  tbe  Council  permission  to  employ  as 
bis  minister,  the  Hindoo,  Nuncomar,  an  artful  flatterer,  who  jgovemed 
the  Nabob  entirely,  and  was  one  of  the  worst  men  in  India.  This  man 
was  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  English,  and  had  only  been  pre; 
ferred  by  the  Council  from  tbe  most  factious  motives.  In  their  treaty 
with  Nujeeb  ud  Dowla,  tbe  English  now  dictated  their  own  terms, 
and  therefore  obtained  every  thing  of  moment  which  they  desired.  - 

For  some  years  the  Court  of  Directors  had  not  exexled  any  very 
active  control  over  their  servants  in  the  East ;  but  they  now  received 
accounts  so  alarming  of  >  the  mismanagement  and  impolicy  of  the 
Council  of  Calcutta,  that  they  felt  the  necessity  of  intmering  effec- 
tually. Though  CUve,  on  throwing  up  his  government  of  Bengal,  had 
grossly  insulted  them,  and  they  had,  in  revenge,  refused  payment  of 
the  proceeds  of  his  jaghire,  their  present  difficulties  pointed  him  out 
as  the  fittest  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  supreme  command  in  the 
East,  and  he  was  re-appointed  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Bengal,  and,  with  a  select  committee  of  four,  named  by  the  Directors, 
was  empowered  to  act  independently  of  the  Council. 

Besides  the  immense  profits  of  tl»ir  private  trade,  pursued  without 
any  regard  to  justice  or  humanity,  the  Company's  servants  in  Bengal 
had  amassed  enormous  wealth  by  the  presents,  which,  under  various 
pretences,  they  exacted  from  the  Natives.  It  would  now  be  of  small 
utility  to  specify  the  sums  granted  to  individuals  whom  hisUny  will 
by  no  means  hand  down  to  posterity ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
that  besides  the  produce  of  his  jaghire,  (about  30,000/.  per  annum,) 
Ctive  himself  received  pr§sents  to  die  amount  of  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  and  that  the  whole  of  tbe  presents  received  by  the 
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Eog^iBh  flmctioiiidat  In  Bebgal,  from  1757  to  1766,  amounted  to 
2,169,665/.  steriing!! 

The  Coart  of  Direotort  now  made  it  unlawful  for  anj  of  their  ser* 
Tantt  to  reeeive^  preeents  amounting  to  above  4000  rupees,  and  re- 
•erved  all  above  that  sum  for  the  Company  itsell  This  was  calculated 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  Natives ;  for,  undoubtedly,  the  members  of 
C^oundl,  and  others,  would  be  4ess  eager  ta  acquire  for  thdr  masters 
than  they  had  been  for  themselves.  But,  however  rapacious  they  had 
been,  Mr.  Mill  thinks  it  h{mourable  to  them  that  they  did  not  push 
their  oppressions  as  far  as  was  possible ;  a  way  of  praising  the  modera* 
tion  of  men  strongly  bordering,  we  conceive,  upon  irony. 

Lord  Clive  (such  was  now  his  rank)  had  no  sooner  arrived  in 
India,  than  he  perceived  at  once  the  immense  prospects  of  fortunes  to 
individuals,  and  empire  to  the  public,  that  were  beginning  to  be  un- 
folded. His  expectations  for  himself  and  his  masters  were  large,  and 
his  first  care  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  times  for  the  advancement 
of  his  own  fortune.  As  he  confidently  anticipated  a  great  rise  in  the 
(Hice  of  India  stock,  he  instantly  despatched  to  England  letters  to  his 
oonfidential  agent,  desiring  him  to  purchase  East  India  stock  with 
whatever  money  he  had  in  the  funds,  and  elsewhere,  and  to  borrow, 
besides,  as  much  as  he  could  in  his  name.  Such  is  the  ealculating 
avarice  which  often  taints  and  debases  the  minds  of  otherwise  respect- 
able men  !  The  second  governorship  of  Clive,  with  the  events  con- 
nected with  it,  we  must  lose  sight  of  for  a  while,  as  the  affairs  of  the 
Camatlo  will  next  demand  our  attention. 


THK  WEXCK*-*-BY  MRS,  HSMANS.* 

Her  saUs  ave  draggled  in  the  brine. 

That  g^hidden'd  late  the  skies  ; 

And  her  pennon,  that  kiss'd  the  for  moonslhine, 

Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 

All  night  the  booming  minute-gun 
Had  peal'd  along  the  deep. 
And  mournfully  the  rising  sun 
Looked  o*er  the  tide-worn  steep. 
A  bark,  from  India's  coral  strand, 
Befoie  the  rushing  blast. 
Had  vailed  her  topsails  to  the  8and> 
And  bowed  her  noble  mast, 

,    The  queenly  ship  ?— brave  hearts  had  striven, 

And' true  ones  died  with  herl 
,   We  saw  her  mighty  cable  riven, 

like  floating  gossamer! 


Wilson* 


*  Fsom  the « I-itcraiy  Souvenir.* 
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We  saw  her  proud  flag  struck  that  mom, 
A  star  once  o'er  the  seas ; 
Her  helm  heat  down,  her  deck  uptom,— 
And  sadder  things  than  these  ! 

We  saw  her  treasures  cast  away : 

The  rocks  with  pearl  were  sown ; 

And,  ftrangelT  sad,  the  nih/s  ray 

Flash'd  out  o  er  fretted  stone ; 

And  gold  wac  strewn  the  wet  sands  o'er, 

Like  ashes  by  a  breeze. 

And  goreeous  robes — ^but  oh  t  that  shore. 

Had  sadder  sights  than  these ! 

We  saw  the  strong  man,  still  and  low, 

A  crushed  reed  thrown  aside ! 

Yet,  by  that  rigid  lip  and  brow. 

Not  without  strife  he  died  ! 

And  near  him  on  the  sea-weed  lay, 

Till  then  we  had  not  wept. 

But  well  our  gushing  hearts  might  say,. 

That  therei  a  mother  slept ; 

For  her  pale  arms  a  babe  had  press'd  • 

With  such  a  wreathing  grasn. 

Billows  hud  roU'd  o'er  that  fond  breast. 

Hut  pot  undone  the  clasp  I 

Her  veiy  tresses  had  been  flung 

1[y>  wrap  the  fair  child's  form, 

XYhere  still  their  wet  long  Streamers  clung. 

All  tangled  by  the  storm. 

And  beautiittl,  "midst  that  wild  scene, 
Gleam'd  up  the  boy's  dead  lace, 
like  slumbers,  trustingly  serene, 
In  melan<?holy  grace. 
Deep  in  her  bosom  lay  his  head. 
With  half^shut  violet  eye  j^- 
He  had  known  little  of  her  dread. 
Nought  of  her  agony  I 

Oh !  human  love  I  whose  yearning  heart 

Through  all  things  vainly  true, 

So  stamps  upon  thy  mortal  part 

lu  passionate  adieu  I 

Surely  tfeou  hast  another  Wt, 

There  is  some  houie  for  thee^ 

Where  thou  shalt  rest,  remembering  a©^ 

The  moaning  of  the  sea ! , 


•  ... .  ..»««i«c«  of  some  celebrity, 

«  Thii  circomstanceis  related  of  Mrs.Cargill,  «»  *v!^iofc  from  India, 
who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  when  retttrttii>5 
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THE  JBRUSALBM  COFFEB-HOU8B  IN  LOm>ON. 

{Fhm  <  Le  GMe,'  a  f^rmieh  IMermjf  Jmsnial,) 

The  Jerusalem  Coffee-House  is  the  rendezvous  of  owners  of  ships 
eng^aged  in  the  commerce  of  India.  A  stranger,  who  enters  it  for  the 
first  time,  is  struck  with  astonishment  at  seeing  a  crowd  of  men  moving 
around  him  with  a  kind  of  mercantile  fury ;  he  hears  resound  on  all 
sides  the  words  cottqn,  indigo,  rice,  insurance,  bills  of  lading,  caigo ; 
he  is  every  moment  pushed  by  his  neighbour,  who  is  endeavouring  to 
join  those  whom  he  has  appointed  to  meet  A  boy  stands  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room  to  give  the  address  of  different  captains,  and  to  in- 
form strangers  of  the  hour  at  which  they  generally  visit  the  Coffee- 
House.  The  walls  are  covered  with  hand-bills  and  printed  placards, 
which. specify  the  titne  at  which  the  different  vessels  set  sail,  and  de- 
scribe all  the  advantages  of  their  fitting-up ;  in  order,  however,  that 
you  may  be  still  better  able  to  judge  of  this,  very  detailed  plans  circu- 
late from  one  table  to  another.  One  vessel  is  tb  leave  positively  in  six 
days ;  another  willtet  sail  with  all  the  speed  possible ;  a  third  has 
almost-all  her  cargo  on  board ;  a  fourth  has  still  two  cabins  to  let ; 
you  must  be  quick,  for  you  risk  the  not  being  able  to  procure  a  pas- 
sage. A  person  who.  is  not  initiated  in  tlie  customs  of  the  Jerusalem 
Coffee-House,  really  hastens  to  make  a  choice ;  he  makes  arrange- 
ments with  one. of  the  owners,  and  pays  in  advance ;  he  is  assured  by 
him  that  the  vessel  ynXi  sailut  the  time  specified  in  the  advertisement, 
and  recommended  to  hold  himself  in  readiness.  The  time  arrives, 
but  the  vessel  still  remains  on  the  stocks,  and  the  deceived  passenger 
^  Hngers  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  even  for  months,  every  day  expect- 
ing his  departure.  But  the  experienced  voyager,  after  having  read 
the  announcements  at  the  Jerusalem  Coffee-House,  goes  to  tl:^  City 
Canal  to  see  the  vessels,  and  judge  for  himself  when  it  wiU  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  put  to  sea.  He  sees  the  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
caulkers,  without  •  rudder^  and  without  main-insGst  The  second  is 
about  to  be  put  into  dock  because  she  has  sprung' a  leak.  The  third 
is  discharging  her  old'  baMast '  in  <^er  that  they  may  dean  out  the 
hold ;  and,  as  to  the  fourth,  the  carf^bnters  are  on  the  point  of  begin- 
ning to  construct  a  poop,  and  to  build  new  cabins.  Seeing  this,  he 
quits  London  and  goes  to  make  a  tour  on  the  continent,  or  to  pass 
tour  or  five  weeks  in  Scotlaud ;  and,  at  his  return,  he  finds  that  some 
of  the  vessels  are  ready  to  quit  the  port,  and  that  tibe  half  of  their 
cabins  are  sWat  his  disposal. 
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SIR  THOMAS   STRANGE  S   ELEMENTS   OF   HINDOO   LAW/ 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  vaftt  benefit  conferred  on  India  by 
the  introduction  of  British  courts  of  judicature,  we  might  adduce  the 
fact  of  the  fiist  work  of  this  description  havhig  proceed  from  thd 
pen  of  a  Judge  presiding  over  one  of  these  courts.  It  also  happens 
that,  almost  sinmltaneously  with  this  production  of  a  late  Chief 
Justice  of  Madras,  another  woric  of  a  similar  kind  has  been  given  to 
the  world  by  Sir  Francis  Macnai^USfen,  lately  presiding  over  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Bengal.  The  latter  having  been  printed  in  Indian 
is  as  yet  quite  unknown  in  this  country;  but  the  letters  received 
from  Calcutta  speak  of  it  in  high  terms  of  commendation.  We  hail 
these  productions  with  cordial  satisfaction,  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense benefits  which  must  immediately  result  from  such  attempts  to 
reduce  the  crude  and.  conflicting  mass  of  laws  and  usages  prevailing 
in  our  extensive  territories^  into  methodical  order.  Great,  indeed,  is 
the  advantage  of  every  approach  towards  this  desirable  consumma- 
tion; but  the  efforts  of  the  few  English  law  Judges  of  his  Majesty's 
coiuts,  to  accomplish  this  Herculean  task,  are,  periiaps,  still  more' 
important  as  a  stimulua  to  the  i&T  larger  body  of  the  Company's 
judicial  officers,  who  must  be  excited  to  emulation  when  they  see 
their  own  peculiar  study  and  province  of  juridical  learning  so  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by  others.  With  so  much  learning  and  talent,^ 
and  strength,  of  numbers,  the  pride  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Civil 
Service  must  be  wounded  at  seeing  aliens  and  interlopers  in  the  Re\& 
of  Native  law  bearing  o£f  the  highest  prizes ;  and.  although  a  Sir 
WiUiaox  Jones  is  not  to  be  looked  tor  in  every  generation,  it  is  nbt  too 
mucji  to  expect  that  out  of  the  many  hundreds  who  sit  on  the  bench' 
in  the  Company's  courts,  someone  might  be  found  to  relieve  English 
Judges  of  the  task  of,  providing  elementary  works  on  NatiVe  law.' 
This  is  hardly  lees  singpilar  than  if  Blackstone's  Commentaries'  had* 
been  written  by  a  Scotch  |Judge,  or,  rather,  '  Erskine's  Institutes'  by 
ai)  English  lawyer,  for  the  sake  of  the  Scotch  appeals  in  the  Court  ol 
Chancery.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Company's  Judges  are  so  over- 
whelooed.  with  the  details  and  perplexities  of  practice  in,  carrying  into 
execution  a  system  so  defective,  that  they  perhaps  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  reduce  it  to  a  science.  We  also  should  despair  of  seeing 
a  great  work  of  this  kind  accomplished  in  the  perfect  manner  it  oughtf 
to  be,  unless  a  select  commission  were  formed  of  the  most  learned 
and  intelligent  of  the  Natives  from  the  different  provinces,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  number  of  the  most  talented  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
and  King's  Courts,  to  arrange  and  digest  a  complete  code  of  laws  for 
the  British  territories  in  India,  adapted  to  the  long-estabfished  institu- 
tions and  present  circumstances  of  the  various  inhabitants.     The 

I  Elements  of  Hindoo  Law,  referable  to  British  Judicature  in  India.    By 
Sir  Thomas  Strange,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Madras.    London,  1825.    2  vols. 
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introduction  of  such  a  system  (together  with  Colomxation)  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  second  founding  of  our  empire  in  the  East. 

One  object  which  the  author  of  this  work  has  much  at  heart,  is, 
to  preserve  to  the  people  of  India  their  antient  institutions  with  as 
little  change  as  possible.  That  all  unnecessary  innovation  is  to  be 
avoided,  we  fully  agree ;  as  every  compulsory  change  in  the  habits 
and  customs  of  a  people  must  occasion  sufferiogand  uneasiness,  which 
ought  never  to  be  risked,  except  when  clearly jcompentated  by  greater 
benefits.  But  when  the  feelings  and  good  sense  of  the  pec^le,  or  of 
the  more  enlightened  portion,  tell  them  that  their  condition  woald  bo 
bettered  by  the  change ;  then,  to  adhere  to-what  is  established,  merely 
because  it  is  so,  is  blind  prejudice  and  obstinacy.  In  our  present 
system  of  rule,  however,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  know  what  ehaogea 
may  be  made  with  advantage,  without  giving  too  great  a  shock  to  Na* 
tive  pnyOdioes ;  for  while  the  people  have  no  partidpatioa  in  the  go* 
yemment,  no  representation  through  any  pablio  body,  no  public  neat-> 
ings  or  right  of  petition,  by  which  their  wishes  might  be  collected  and 
expressed,  and  no  press  to  make  them  known,— we  are  far  more 
destitute  of  that  knowledge  requisite  for  the  proper  discharge  of  oor 
duties  in  rulers,  than  any  Turkish  divan  or  Dey  of  Algiers.  A  com* 
mission  of  the  kind  above  alluded  to,  for  the  formation  of  a  code  of 
laws,  would  be  a  temporary  remedy  for  this  total  want  of  sympathy 
betweea  the  people  and  the  legislative  power.  Without  such  a  com* 
munity  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  it  is  as  difficult  for'  the  body  poOtic 
to  exist,  (as  a  writer*  lately  observed,)  as  a  natural  body,  when  the 
nervous  communication  between  the  head  and  the  other  members  is 
cut  off.  It  must  be  restored  either  by  bringing  the  people  in  closer 
contact  with  the  rulers,  in  the  manner  above  suggested,  or  by  Coloniza* 
tion,  to  engraft  the  mleis  more  firmly  among  the  people.  That  Sir 
Th<»nas  Strange  strongly  feels  the  evils  of  our  present  system  of  nile^ 
is  manifest  from  the  concluding  part  of  his  introduction  to  the  work^ 
which  deserves  to  be  extracted,  for  the  just  and  humane  sedtimenta  it 
contains : 

If  others  have  had  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  presumption  of  at- 
tempting tasks,  in  which  they  have  been  ably  preceded,  the  present  is  an 
instance,  where  one  of  considerable  difficulty  and  nicety,  as  well  as  of  im- 
portance, has  been  ventured  upon  without  a  guide.  No  work  of  the  kind 
existing  in  the  English  languag^,  of  the  utility  of  such  a  one,  according  to 
ihe  merit  of  its  execution,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  adverting  eape* 
cially  to  the  more  modem  materials,  noon  which  it  is  in  part  founded.  For 
the  undertaking,  the  author  is  not  wiuiout  a  becoming  consciousness,  how 
greatly  it  will  stand  in  need  of  apology ;  and  this  not  the  less,  if  he  have 
been  so  ill  advised,  as  to  hare  been  throwing  away  his  labour  on  an  un- 
worthy subject.  Howsoever  it  may  have  been  disesteemed  by  some,  it  is 
sufficient  surely  to  entitle  it  to  attention,  that  it  is  the  law,  by  which  are  to  be 
regulated  the  civil  interests  of  the  Hindu  population  of  so  extensive  a  por<* 
tion  of  the  empire  as  India  embiaces.  In  pctserving  it,  so  fiir  ss  Britain  has 
done,  to  the  millions  who  daim  the  benefit  of  it  as  their  inheritance^  she 

•  Colaael  Steiiaii;> 
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Has  confonned  to  the  wisdom  of  exptrience^  and  the  dictates  of  humanity ; 
considerations  (it  is  not  irrelevant  to  remark)  diat  appear  to  have  had 
their  influence  with  this  very  people  themselves,  as  referaole  to  others,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  their  legislation.  Speaking  of  the  king  bavinff  effected 
tf  recent  conquest,  «  Let  him  (says  Menu)  establish  the  laws  of  the  con«- 
quered  nation,  as  declared  in  their  books."  And,  while  such  shall  continue 
to  be  our  policy,  it  must  follow  that  every  attempt  to  fecilitate  a  knowledge 
of  them,  amoBgthose  by  whose  instrumentality  they  are  to  be  administered, 
must  be  in  itself  laudable.  It  is- the  duty,  as  well  as  interest  of  Britain,  to 
foster  those  whom  it  has  become  ^e  unworthy  feshion  to  abuse  and  under- 
value. It  were  at  least  a  more  magnanimous  course,  parcere  tubjectU.  Nor 
can  it  be  a  commendable  one,  in  any  point  of  view,  to  irritate,  by  insulting' 
them.  It  is  true,  that  works  calculated  to  produce  this  effect,  are  not  very 
likely  to  find  their  way  to  Hindu  understandings.  But  they  influence  but 
too  often  the  creed  of  those  by  whom  Hindus  are  to  be  governed ;  and  our 
tenure  of  India  will  be  but  little  strengthened,  by  the  conqueror,  in  the 
persons  of  the  Company's  writers  and  ciidets,  being  taught  to  eontemplate 
the  conquered  with  horror,  and  to  locJ;  down  npcm  them  with  contempt. 

It  is  not  a  little  to  be  lamented  that  elaborate  works  have  been 
written  on  India  with  this  injurious  tendency.  It  is  a  hit  less  mis- 
fortune to  that  country  to  have  been  conquered  by  our  arms,  than  to 
be  reviled  by  our  literati,  who  excite  their  victorious  countrymen  to 
despise  and  trample  upon  a  fallen  people.  Their  manners,  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  West,  afford  tlieir  ungenerous -contemners  a 
ready  handle  for  exciting  a  prejudice  against  them.  Their  literature 
is  equally  unfortunate  when  tried  by  the  principles  of  taste  formed 
upon  the  entirely  different  models  of  Europe ;  and  in  order  to  debase 
their  laws  in  onr  estimation,  they  have  been  compared  with  an  ima- 
ginary standard  of  perfection  that  never  existed  in  the  world.  But 
Sir  Thomas  Strange,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  a  profound  inves- 
tigation of  them,  and*  from  his  professional  knowledge,  has  been  able 
to  compare  them  with  the  most  perfect  codes  yet  produced  by  the. 
mind  of  man,  entertains  great  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  Hindoos. 
He  has  indeed  repeatedly  occasion  to  lament,  that  the  most  important 
deviations  from  them  by  the  British  are  by  no  means  improvements, 
but  the  source  of  great  evil  aod  ii\justice.  Not  to  anticipate  what 
we  lave  to  say  on  these  inoovations  in  detail,  /we  proceed,  first,  td 
sfate  the  authorities  on  which  the  present  work  is  founded. 

It  originated,  we  are  told^  in  Uie  possession  of  a  mass  of  opinions 
by  the  author  upon  points  of  Hindoo  law,  delivered  by  various  pundits, 
on  references  from  the  courts  dispersed  in  the  territories  dependent 
on  the  Government  of  Madras.  Thev  were,  at  his  desire,  transmitted 
to  hino,  from  time  to  time,  bjy  various  Company *&  Judges,  during  a 
period  of  several  years  while  he  exercised  the  judicial  office  there ; 
and  having  been  subsequently  subniitted  to  and  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  in  some  instances  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Suther- 
land, of  Bengal,  as  well  as  by  the  late  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Madras,  the 
authoT  thought  the  whole  much  loo  valuable  to  be  lost  to  the  public. 
Having  selected  and  atranged  these  materials  while  in  India,  after  his 
retom  to  Eoglalid  the  eojopneat  of  leisure  suggested  a  coxopiiatioa 
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t^'hich  ihi^Wt  effectually  facilitate  to  '  all*  Having  occasion  to  become 
acquainted  with  it,  a  connected  knowledge  of  the  Hiodoo  law,  to  the 
extent  of  its'  use  in  the  British  courts  established  in  India,  whether, 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  King  or  the  Company.  As  the 
author  ha!s  not  been  in  the  more  favourable  situation  of  the  Company's 
Judges  for  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  Oriental  languages, 
the  sources  of  this  work  are  the  printed  books  on  Hindoo  law,  ren- 
dered accessible  to  the  English  reader  by  the  laboiurs  of  Sir  William' 
Jones,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Mr.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Wynch,  and  others, 
compared  with  the  valiiable  manuscript  documents  before  mentioned.. 
Thie  work  is' divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  volume  containing  the 
Elements  ' of  Hindoo  Law,  digested  in  twelve  chapters,  under  the 
following  heads:  1st,  On  Property.  2d,  Marriage.  3d,' Adoption. 
4di  and  5th,  On  the  Paternal  Relation.  6th,  Oik  Slavery.  7th,  Tn- 
Heritance  of  Property  held  in  Seveiilty.  8th,  Inheritance  of  Property 
held'in  Coparcenary.  9th,  Exclusion  froih  Inheritance.  1 6th,  Charges 
upon  the  Inheritance.  1 1th,  On  Widowhood.  12tb,  The  Testamen- 
tary Power.  13th,  On  Contracts.  The  second  Volume',  and  by 
much  the  largest,  *  contains  the  opinions  of  the  pundits,  with  the 
comments  on  them  by  the  gentlemen  above  named,  printed  under 
the  title  o£  Responsa  Prudent&m,  after  the  manner  of  the  Doctors  of  ^ 
the  Civil  Law.'  In  the  present  state  of  things,  ah  individual' so ^ 
situated  could  not  have  adopted  a  better  mode  to  ascertaih  with  ac- 
curacy the  Hindoolaw  as  it  now  stands.  Still  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  original  works,  unsophisticated  by  comment  and  translation, 
would  have  been  a  most  important  qualification  for  the  author,  to  save 
him  from  the  errors  of  our  court  pundits,  often  ignorant,  and  not 
un frequently  unprincipled.  As  an  instance,  we  select  the  following 
case  proposed'to  a  pundit,^th  his  answer  ([Vol.  11.  p.  342)  : 

"  A  married  woman  having  formed  a  connexion  with  a  stranger, 
her  husband,  without  any  judicial  inquiry  into  her  conduct,  turned 
her  out  of  doors',  and  she  never  returned'  to  him  during  her  life.     He 
dying  without  male  isisue,  is  she,  under  these  circumstances,  entided, 
to  succeed  to  his  estate?"     Answer.     "  If  instead  of  bringing  to 
a  public  test  the  suspjcion  he  might  entertain  of  his  wife,'  the  husband 
turAs'  her'  out  of  doors,  and  the  matter  rests  here,  her  rights  remain 
entire.     But  she  should  be  provided  with  proofs  of  her  innocence.** ' 
This  is  the  judgment  of  a  pundit;  but  neither  law  nor  reason  can 
require  any  one  to  prove  a  negative,  or  to  be  arined  with  evidence  to' 
annihilate  a' non-entity.     It  is  for  those  who  accuse,  and  wish  thereby ' 
to  disinherit  her,  to  prove lier  guilt 

Elsewhere,  we  have  noticed  an  extraordinary  Oflinion 'gi^en  by  the' 
pundits  on  the  subject  of  suttees,  to  this  effect :  that  because  pre- 
venting the  woman's  egreps  from  the  fire,  or  attempting  to  drown  her, 
are  not  specified  in  the  shasters  as  crimes,  therefore  they  are  not  so. 
A  conscientious  lawyer  would  have  said,  thkt  because  there  is  a  general* 
denuifciation  against  taking  away  the  life' of 'another,' and  this  mode' 
of  doing  it  is  not  specially  excepted  Yirom  it,  therefore  this  is  punishable* 
as'  munler.    The*  author,  indeed;  appears  fully  nensibie  m'  the  'little* 
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teKimce  to  be  plftoed  on  these  interpretera  of  the  1ft w.  He  apetka  o# 
their  opiniom  as  alwajs  **  desultory  and  redundant ;  *'  and  states, 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  strip  them  of  the  irrelevant  and  super* 
fluoas  matter,  to  prerent  the  book  from  swelling  to  an  inordinate  bulk. 
It  would  be  well  for  us  if  English  lawyers,  with  their  endless  repeti- 
tions, were  to  reform  in  themselves  the  evil -they  so  freely  condemn  ia 
others.  The  Hindoo  pundits  might  well  retort  upon  them — *^  First 
pull  Ibe  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  4llen  wilt  thou  see  clearly  to 
pluck  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother*s  eye." 

As  ihese  opinioni  ha^e  been  so  modified  and  curtailed  that  only 
tlie  substance  of  them  ia  professed  to  be  given,  their  value  for  refei^> 
ence  in  rare  and  difficult  points  cannot  be  great  The  chief  import* 
aoce  la  attached,  therefore ,  to  the  remarks  and  comments  made  on 
them  by  the  UigU  English  authorities  before  named.  As  a  further 
security  for  accuracy,  after  this  work  had  been  completed  as  fie^r  as  the 
e^ciflung  means  enabled  him  in  1823,  the  author  had  a  few  copies 
printed  and  transmitted  to  his  learned  friends  in  different  parts  of 
India  for  their  cxaitiination,  with  an  earnest  request  to  be  fevoured 
with  Iheir  criticisms  bt^fore  it  was  offered  to  the  world*  Although, 
in  reply  to  this  call,  no  return  was  made  from  Bengal,. and  only  one 
from  Bombay,  the  delay  of  two  years  is  thought  weH  repaid  by  the 
valuable  ^uggestionfi  since  received,  especially  from  Madras,  and  the 
time  aSfbrd«d  for  reriaion.  That  there  is  still,  however,  abundant 
room  for  improve  me  tjt  may  lie  admitted,  without  thiDwing  any  dis- 
credit on  the  author,  who  has  advanced  wi^out  a  lea^r  in  a  tract  so 
arduous.  Without  attempting  ta  follow  him,  we  shall  cpnfine  our- 
•rives  at  present  to  a  few  remarks  on  certain  ports  of  the  work,  which 
have  partknlarly  excited  oar  attention  on  a  hasty  perusal.. 

On  the  much  agitated  question  of  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil^ 
the  anthor  is  clear,  that  by  the  antient  Hindoo  law  it  vests  in  the 
people  ;  as  with  the  Hindoos,  who  were  an  agricultural  rather  than  a 
commercial  or  manufacturing  people,  this  species  of  property  wa» 
looked  upon  as  most  peculiarly  important.  <*  It  is  with  them  the  fund 
that  is  principally  looked  to  for  the  maintejiance  of  families,  and  to 
which,  in  different  provinces,  and  under  succeesire  despotisms,  they  are 
recorded  to  have  clung  to  the  last,  as  long  as  the  exactions  of  power 
left  them  (wherever  they  did  leave)  any  thing  that  could  be  called  » 
proprietor's  share.'*  But  in  the  Bengal  provinces,  whc|re  the  Moham<^ 
Biedan  despotism  had  been  long  established,  the  property  of  the  peo-> 
pie  in  the  soil  is  considered  to  have  been  entirely  oblitefated,  and 
pottdits,  too,  found  authority  in  the  shasters  for  this  cruel  deslruction 
of  natural  tight  As  usuali  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  when  evil  was 
mediutad, 

*  Holy  men  gave  scripture  for  the  deed. 

In  the  Madras  provincet,  however,  where  the  Mohammedan  power 
bad  been  less  rooted  and  general,  the  private  right  of  property  an  th» 
■oil  survived  to  o^T  times.  ''  That  it  exited  l^  the  Hindoo  law," 
tays  the  author,  *'.  as  once  in  force,  is  now  (it  is  believed)  no  kngec 
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doubted ;"  ft  form  of  exprettion,  however^  more  oalonlated' to  eiaatf 
doubts  than  remove  them.  He  afterwards  admitSi  that  (he  fNriiir 
ciple  which  seems  to  pervade  the  Hindoo  law  is,  that  **  all  property 
is  held  in  trust,  not  for  tlte  exigencies  of  the  state  merely,  but  for 
those  of  a  man's  family  ;  insomuch,  that  proprietary  right  eannot  bje 
said  to  be  inherent  in  a. Hindoo  but  with  considerable  limitati<m 
and  exception."  With  such  a  qualification,  his  doctrine  of  property 
will  prol^bly  meet  with  few  objectors. 

We  have  looked  earnestly  into  the  chapter  on  widows,  to  tee  if  U 
•was  not  (as  we  have  hitherto  believed)  the  state  of  the  laws  which 
contributed  to  drive  so  mfiny  of  tliese  unfortunate  persons  to  their  wd 
fnd  on  the. funeral  pile.  I'he  authcw,  with  too  strong-an.  adhex^bc^  fe 
that  which  is  established,  has  evidendy  disguised  as  much  ftt^pdMibh'' 
Jto  his;  own  mind  the  full  extent  of  their  infeliiAty^  H^  ha|  ais«' 
tually  persuaded  himself  into  a  bdief  that  they  are ;^t  ^*Yety  tinr 
fortunately  situated  as  has  been  supposed .  He  teUs  qs  that  the  widt>w 
succeeds  to  her  husband  in  default  of  roak  Wtie;  that  in  any  case 
she  is  totitled  to  a.  maintenance  from^bo  prc^rty  of*  her  hds^odt 
and  has  Quoted  many  authorities  to  sliow  tfai^t  she  is  entitled  tdehate 
:with  her  sons.  Tlie  reverse  of  this  flattering  picture  is,*  tlmt  Among 
a  people  wherty  to- have  male  cbildreo,  eiiher  naturaQyeir  by  adop- 
tion, is  considered  a  religiotis  duty,  this  widow  can  sfeldom^  be  heir  te 
Iter  husband.  In  all  other  eases,  the  share  to  which  she  is  enticed  in* 
his  proper^  is  liot  &xed  but  discretionary.  (VoL  i.  p.  23! »  Voi-«  Mi 
p.  374.)  She  isotily,  in  fact,  to  have  the  bare  paeans  of  koeptng  ia 
life.  Evea  should  sbe  possess  property  it  is  not  lawful  for  h^  to  us^ 
it.  f*  She  is  expected  to  live  in  the  practice  of  austerities  with  eX« 
tinguished  .passions,  foregoing  every  Uiiog  like  show  in  dreas  and 
luxury  in  food."  At  the  same  time,  she  is  interdicted  from  marrying 
again  to  have  the  protection  and  support  of  another  husband,  attbougb 
Ihe  fitst,  (as  it  often  happens,)  from  the  custom  of  betrothing  children 
in  their  childhood,  may  have  died  previous  to  their  union,  while  ah^ 
was  a  child.  Even  in  that  case,  unless  she  preserve  herself  from  in<« 
continence  or  second  nuptiaJs^she  is.  deprived  not  only  of  support 
from  the  family,  but  of  her  own  personal  property  ctllitd'  slv^titihanai 
One  case,  indeed,. is  mentioned >  in  which  some  pundits  at  Poonah 
{permitted  a  virgin  widow  to  marry  again.  A  law  to  enconrage  this,  aK 
well  as  to  permit  the  re^ntrance  of  all- widows  into  the  ifia^ed  statei 
and  to  assign  a  fixed  rate  of  proviuon  for  them  from  -ihd  falni^ 
property,  is. of  much  importance  in  the  abolition  of  thfe  practiced 
female  sacriiice.  Such  interference  in  their  behalf  is  the  n^ore  ne- 
cessary, as  it  has  been  proved,  in  a  late  .work  of  Ranamohun  Roy^ 
which  is  quoted  by  the  author,  that  the  modern  pundits  ar^  guilty  o£ 
encouraging  new  encroachments  of  the  rights  of  widows  unknown  to 
tlie  antient  Hindoo  law. 

In  proposing  a  **  reform  '•  (odious  as  the  word  is  to  .many)  of  sd 
great  an  evil,  it  may  be  instructive*  to  nolite  how  easily  the  pres^nl 
rulera  of  India  can  make  innovattoxis^tif  a  more  equivocal  descriptioiu 
In  the  chapter  .*'  oo  the.testamentaiy  power/'  after  stadra^  that  tfa» 
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Hindoo  Uw  knowg  no  such  instrument  as  a  witty  nor  toy  power  In  d\e 
O^ner  of  property  so  to  dispose  of  it,  the  author  says,  (vol.  L  p«  254,). 

That  we  possess  it,  can  be  no  plea  for  our  sanctionine  it  in  titm^  the  less, 
that,  in  the  extent  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  us,  it  has  been  disapproved  by 
the  author  of  the  Commentaries ;  who,  recognizing  the  claim  of  children 
on  the  property  of  their  parent,  observes,  that  **  it  had  not  been  amiss  if  he 
had  been  bound  to  leave  them  at  the  least  a  necessary  subsistence."  Such 
being  the  indisputable  Hindu  law,  as  in  force  to  the  sduth^rrard,  and  AK 
CourG  at  our  rresidencies  hating  been,  in  all  time,  in  mattcit  of  inheri-*' 
tuiee,  sworn  to  administer  justice  to  the  Native  afceording  to  k&  oMt,  itt 
^ntradistinctiot^  tb  oun^  it  may  be  difficult,  at  thisdayi  to  aocotont  satitifae* 
torily,  and  with  credit  to  the  first  innovators,  for  tbv  principle  upon  which* 
within  those  limits,  so  great,  and,  it  may  be  added,  so  pernicious  an  ano* 
Jnaly,  as  a  Hindu  willy  was  originally  sustained.  With  respect  to  MadraS| 
beginning,  as  it  did,  in  the  May6r's  Court,  but  too  much  reason  i^iSts  for 
apprehending  that  it  originated  in  motives  not  of  the  most  honourable 
nature;  being  a  device,  by  means  of  which  Ndtive  property,  to  a  grest 
Amount,  became  subject  at  the  time,  an4  long  afte#,  M  European  manage 
nent.  So  unseemly  a  period,  indeed,  has  passied  away ;  having  been  sac 
ceeded  by  a  purity,  not  only  in  the  exercise  of  govcftement,  but  in  the  ad^ 
ministration,  of  justice  also,  upon  which  it  is  coiisoUng  to  reflect.  Thft 
practice,  however,  subsists;  and  bein^,  with  reference  to  the  individiialt 
concerned,  essentially  vicious,  it  remains  open  to  examination ;  and  one 
diing  seems  plain,  that,  in  affirming  it,  Courts  roust  have  a  resting-place 
somewhere.  Neither  in  the  English,  nor  in  the  Hindu  law,  can  they  fitq 
any.  The  latter,  as  in  force  to  the  southward^  repndiatqi  every  idea  of  the 
lind,  in  the  form  and  extent  to  which  it  hat  been  attempted  to  carry  it } 
and,  for  ^e  English,  it  is  exduded  by  our  chartect,  wherever  the  Meriitaic^ 
of  Ike  Native  is  concerned.  Can  then  the  right  of  a  Hindu  to  diipet  vf 
his  property  by  will  at  Madras,  be  referred  to  cmiom  ?  CmiBm  is  a  bralich 
pf  Ilinau,  as  it  is  of  our  own  law.  "  Immemorial  custom  (says  Menu)  «t 
transcendent  law."  But,  how  does  he  define  it?— -pretty  much  as  mv  Lc  it^ 
Coke  wouW  define  it,  by  ''  good  usages,  long  establbhed.'*  And  what  aM 
good  usages  for  this  purpose  ? — •'  practices  not  inconsistent  with  \he  legal 
Customs  of  the  country.*^  Can  the  practice  in  question  be  considered,  for 
the  Hindus,  as  a  good  usage  long  esUsUkh^  f  Originating  in  corruption,  it* 
eetia>lishiiient  is  as  yesterday;  and  it  violates  their  most  important  institti^ 
tiens,  as  well  as  our  own  charters.  Should  it  nevertheless  be  contended, 
that,  within  the  limits  of  the  King*!  Courts  at  Madras,  the  Hindu  must  noW 
acquiesce  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  question,  bound  by  the  practice 
that  has  obtained,  the  difficultv  will  be  to  define  it; — ^to  declare  die  extent 
of  the  obligation,  and  to  settle  by  what  law  the  details  of  such  power  ture  to 
be  governed. 

To  suppose,  then,  the  case  of  a  will  by  a  Hindu,  setting  aside  the  legal 
heirs,  and  every  other  claimant  on  the  property  of  the  testator,  in  fovour  of 
some  artiul  Brahmin,  possessing  and  exercising  an  inflvewe  over  him,  in  bis 
dying  moments,  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  sign  such  an  instruBient,  and 
yet  not  sf^ficient,*  according  to  the  cases  in  Westnunster  Hall,  liaUe  to  be 
cited  on  such  an  occasion,  to  warrant  the  Court  in  rejecting  it.  The  Hindu 
law  contenoplates  the  possibility  of  so  monstrous  an  alienation,  by  deed  te 
take  efiect  m  the  lifetime  of  the  maker ;  denouncing  him  as  insane,  and  de* 
clariog  it  nun  upon  that  ground ;  like  the  reasoning  of  the  civil  law  in  the 
case  of  an  in-officious  testament.  As  the  attempt,  therefore,  by  a  Ilindu, 
#Ould  b^  one  which  his  own  law,  as  hi  force  to  ^e  southward^  would  not 
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lolenite  for  a  mometit,  the  best  course  would  be  to  9€t  iuch  a  wil1«  if  olTered 
In  jinigment,  euiirely  aside ;  as  would  probably  be  dout  even  at  Bengal j 
ivliero  the  lesiamentary  power  is  established* 

It  haRb^en  e^tabliisbed  there^  but  on  autborities  extreiDely  lusplci^ 
oua.     The  leading  precedent  referred  to^  is  a  case  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta,  in  1789,  witb  ibe  coucuiriDg  voice  af  Sir 
WiJliam  Jones  and  Sir  Robert  Chaiwbers-    The  ground  of  decision 
iA'ai  tbe  simple  afEnnatiou  of  tbe  puuditfi  of  the  court,  that  the  will 
was  valid  according  to  the  shatter,     "  Now^,"  adds  our  author,  **  the 
shaster  knowi  do  £ucb  lufitrument  as  a  wiJl/'     Notbin^^  therefore,  is 
more  probable  than  that  these  pundits  were  merely  bribed  by  one  of 
the  parties  to  give  a  decision  in  his  favour.     How  great  an  inlet  for 
e¥ery  apecies  of  fraud  and  injusijce  this  testamentary  powder  is  in 
Jndi^j  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  seen  the  quantity  of 
false  and  perjured  evidence  adduced  in  our  courts  m  support  of  forged 
aad  fictitious  wills,  by  which  property  to  an  immense  amount  is  con- 
tinually  liable  to  be  trauf^ferred  from  its  rightful  owners*     80  great 
is  the  difficulty  of  ascejlaining  the  fact,  whether  a  Hindoo  will  be  au* 
tlientic  or  Dot,  that  the  Judges  are  often  compelled  to  throw  aside  en* 
tirely  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  atid  decide  by  mere  probability. 
The  crafty  race  of  Brahmins  and  pundits  are  deeply  interested  in 
supporting  a  i^tate  of  things  which  affords  so  much  scope  for  their  in- 
trigues, with  regard  to  the  succession  and  decision  of  the  property  of 
families.    This  is  so  innting  a  subject  for  priestly  interference,  that, 
even  in  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  complete  downfall  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  many  generations,  testamentary  matters  haye  not 
yet  escaped  from  the  decaying  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
.   A  similar  cormption  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Hindoo  law  has 
taken  place  on  the  subject  of  deeds  of  gift.     According  to  these  prin- 
ciples, the  father  or  head  of  a  family,  being  merely  a  sort  of  trustee 
for,  or  joint  proprietor  with  the  r^st,  could  not  make  an  unequal  par- 
tition of  the  estate  not  sanctioned  by  law.     To  the  extent  of  his  own' 
share,  however,  he  could  make  a  gift,  inter  vivos :  but  not  even  be-, 
queatb  that  by  will     The  pundits  of  Bengal  have,  however,  invented 
^  doctrine,  that  what  is,  according  to  the  shaster,  immoral  or  culpa- 
ble in  the  father  to  do,  is  yet  to  he  held  legal  and  valid  when  done. 
'^  Hie  fact,^  say  they,  "  is  not  to  he  done  away  by  a  hundred  texts." 
Thus  they  render  the  law  of  non-effect  by  their  traditions.    A  deed  of 
gift,  by  which  the  ancestral  prq)erty  was  unequally  distributed,  has 
been  Jield  valid  by  the  solemn  decision  of  the,  Sudder  Dewanney 
Adawlut :  and,  in  numerous  instances,  wills  of  Hindoos,  disposing  of 
the  ancestral  as  well  as  self- acquired  property,  according  to  the  testa- 
tor's (Measure,  have  been  allowed  by  the  Supreme  Court.    The  latter 
eonupiion  they  hate  deduced  ftom  the  former,  in  a  manner  whidi. 
shows  how  much  more  lawyers  are  guided  by  fanciful  analogies  than 
hy  reason.  As  the  person  nright  give  away  the  property  by  gift,  a  will, 
say  they,  is  only  a  deed  of  gift,  to  take  place  after  the  testator's 
death !    Now%  originally,  the  family  estate  was  protected  from  dila- 
pidation by  two  powerftil  checks  on  the  joint  possessor.     First,  he 
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could  only  ffire  away  his, own  just  share  of  it»  which  there  was  Utile 
teAptadon  £>r  hitn  to  do.  Secondly,  he  could  only  do  so  by  gift  dur- 
ing his  life,  against  which  his  own  self-interest  was  a  sufficient  re- 
4traint.  But  what  check  is  there  on  a  person  who  is  permitted  to 
assign  away  from  his  family-property  not  his  own,  and  eren  after  he 
shall  bare  ceased  to  be  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  it?  But  the  sages  of 
the  law  decide  that  these  two  things,  so  widely  dilerent,  are  A  the 
same  nature,  and  that  the  same  law  which*  permits  the  one  nrasi  Ini 
held  to  justify  the  other.  The  British  rulers  who  haye  sanctioned 
these  innovations,  so  completely  destmctire  of  the  whole  frame  of 
Hindoo  society,  which  is  founded  on  the  presenration  of  families  in  a 
kind  of  patriarchal  union  and  continuity,  can  have  no  excuse  for 
withholding  their  protection  from  the  unfortunate  widows  on  the 
ground  of  scrupulously  abstaining 'from  interference  with  the  Native 
customs  and  usages.  ^    •     . 

We  shall  probably  return  to  this  valuable  work  when  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  commuring  it  widi  that  of  Sir  Francis  Maenaghten,  of 
which  we  hope  the  English  public  will  shortly  be  in  possession. 


THE   BRIDAL  DIRGE.i 

Thk  bride  is  dead !  the  bride  is  dead  ! 

Cold,  and  frail,  and  fair  she  lieth  : 
Wrapped  is  she  in  sullen  lead, — 
And  a  flower  is  at  her  head,— 

And  the  breeze  above  her  siglieth. 
Thorough  night  and  thorough  dt^, 

«  Fled  away !— fled  away  I " 

Once — ^but  what  can  that  avadl^ 
Once,  she  wore  within  her  bosem 

Pity,  which  did  never  fail, 

A  hue  that  dash*d  the  lily  pale ; 
And  upon  her  .cheek  a  blossom 

Such  as  yet  was  never  known  :— 
All  is  past  and  overthrown  \* 

Mourn !  the  sweetest  bride  is  dead^ 
And  her  knight  is  sick  with  sorrow. 

That  her  bloom  is  lapp'd  in  lead: 

Yet  hehopeth,  fencv-ted. 
He  may  kiss  his  love  to-morroW ; 

But  the  breeies — what  say  they  ? 
«  Fled  away  I— fled  a\vay !  '^ 


1  From  the  *  Literary  Sottvemr.' 
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UriTER  FROBi  h  GVNTLEMAN  XV   SBARCH  OF  AN  SSTATJS    . 
IN  VAN  DIVMSN's  LANP, 

iAaiieettdby  Fbrt  Dalrymplc. 
Wb  praMeded  firom^  George  Town,  up  the  beenttful  rirer  Tamer, 
lo  Leimeestoa,  e  dUtence  of  ^iity-'fiye  or  forty  miles.  I  left  the  vee- 
eelatOeorge  Town  for  two  reaeone:  let,  that,  nnceitain  whether 
I  ihovld  remain  here  or  not,  I  thought  it  hest  to  keep  her  in  a 
■ttuatioB  £n>m  whence  I  could  most  readily  go  to  aea  again ;  and 
2d,  that  aa  the  population  of  George  Town  contista  entirely  of  the 
wont  oonvictt,  against  whom  my  people  were  guarded,  and  with 
whoflu  they  would  not  associate,  I  considered  them  safer  from  evil 
communication  there,  than  they  would  have  heen  here,  where  k 
large  body  of  emancipated,  or  half-emaneipated  conyicts,  consti* 
tttte  ,a  society  found  rery  pernicious  in  its  effects  upon  ignorant 
»inde»' 

The  land  on  the  banks  of  this  river  being  of  inferior  quality  to  that 
of  the.  interior,  and  possessing  very  few  streams,  and  those  neithei 
large  nor  constant,  of  fresh  water,  (the  river  itself  is  salt  up  to  Lauo- 
ceston,  except  during  hea^y  rsuns,)  very  small  portions  of  it  indeed 
have  been  settled,  k  swells,  however,  into  beautiful  hills  very 
thickly  timbered,  which,  when  they  come,  as  they  shortly  will,  to 
be  cleared  and  cultivated,  will  present  a  scene  of  imposing  beauty. 
Ships  of  large  burthen^  however,  cannot  proceed  above  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  beyond  George  Town.  Those  under  200  tons,  or  of  a  draft 
of  ten  feet  wateri  can  come-to  Launcestom  Here  anotlier  work  of 
consecration,  upon  a  burial-ground,  detained  us  a  day,  and  enabled 
me  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  principal  people  of  this  part 
of  the  country.  We  acciordingly,  the  next  day,  proceeded  on  our 
journey,  breakfasted  with  one  magistrate  eight  miles  from  hence, 
dined  with  another  ten  miles  further,  and  rode,  in  the  afternoon, 
another  twelve  miles  to  a  friend's  residence,  where  we  stopped.  In 
this  day's  journey  we  passed  through  a  considerable  tract  of  very 
fine  country,  much  of  it  of  remarkable  beauty.  Proceeding  in  the 
morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we  dined  at  the  estate  of  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  Macquame  River ;  and  from  thence  rode  to  the  hut 
of  the  Government  stock-keeper,  also  on  the  Macquarrie  River, 
where  we  passed  the  night.  Here  a  bridge  has  recently  been  built 
across  the  river,  and  a  township  is  reserved,  to  be  called  Ross.  The 
Government  herd  consists  of  near  500  head  of  cattle,  of  very  indif- 
ferent quality,  with  pasture  on  a  very  extensive  tract  reser^'ed  for 
that  use.  The*  next  da^  we  rode  over  a  very  fine  country,  but  badly 
watered  in  some  parts,  including  salt-pan  plains,  where  much  salt  is 
collected  in  summer,  to  Jericho,  where,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
we  were  lodged  and  entertained  by  a  gentleman  of  good  manners, 
attainments,  and  property.  The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  was  passed 
Jiere ;  and  the  felons  of  the  vicinity  were  collected  in  the  roofieas 
apartment  of  an  uqfiuisbed  house^  to  be  taught  practical  virtue  by 
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mtaiifi  of  a  long  doelrinal  serinoa.  On  MondA^/we  paittied  a  louto 
acroM  die  couotrj  to  the  river  Clyde»  calling  on  a  gentieman  who 
hat  brought  >k  good  proptety  and  imverol  lervants  fiom  Scotland. 
Ho  mzs  an  offioer  in  tha  Indian  army.  Tha  estates  occupied  l^  thia 
gtntlaman  contain  much  good  land,  but  the  elevation  is  considerable, 
and  the  oonntrj  propardonably  cold,  as  is  the  case  with  Jericho  and* 
the  upper  part  of  the  Macquarrie  Rivery  where  we  had  passed  the 
tonau  nights.  From  the  Clyde,  which  lies  considar^bly  to  the 
westward  of  the  main  road  through  tfae^  island,  we  now  again  pro<< 
eeeded  to  the  eastward,  crossing  that  road,  and  travelliog  to  an 
estate  at  the  Coal  River,  called  Orielton,  where  we  took  some  refresh- 
ment ;  and  from  thence  to  the  district  called  Pittwater,  where  we 
were  received  and  entertained  by  a  magistrate.  Here  we  remained 
two  nights,  the  intervening  day  having  been  consumfid  in  visit- 
ing a  new  township,  most  beautHully  and  very  judiciously  situated, 
called  Sorell  Town,  where  a  burial-ground  was  to  be  consecrated, 
the  site  of  which  appeared  .  so  ill  judged,  being  fixed  precisely 
where  the  maHcet-place  ought  to  be,  that,  after  some  4^nsulta^ 
don^  the  Bishop  wisely  determined  to  defer  the  ceremony  until  he 
could  find  a  better  sHoation ;  when  he  succeeded  ,in  hitting  upon  a 
spot,  very  well  adapted  for  both  church  and  cemetery,  a  httle  out 
'  fl}  the  town,  which  it  was  determined  he  should  recommend  for 
the  purpose  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  which,  a  week  after^ 
sraindi,  he  accordingly  set  apart,  by  the  mystic  ceremony,  from  pro- 
fane uses. 

The  distriet  of  Pittwater  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  fine  land 
than  any  I  have  seen  in  the  island,  but  it  is  all  occupied,  and  is  too 
far  to  the  southward  for  the  best  climate.  From  hence,  after  break- 
fast, we  rode  to  Kangaroo  Point,  from  whence  a  ferry -of  about  two 
milea  oarried  us  to  Hobart  Town  to  dinner. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  I  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
between  the  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  which  intersect  it 
from  north  to  south,  and  which  includes  all  that  is  as  yet  known  of 
the  island.  I  have  not  been  disappointed  in  it.  It  abounds  more 
with  picturesque  beauty  than  any  country  of  the  same  extent 
that  I  have  seen.  The  statements  of  Evans  and  Jefties,  that  it 
resemUes  more  an  English  nobleman's  park  than  any  other  disposi- 
tion of  country,  are,  as  re^peots  a  very  large  portion  of  it,  fully  borne 
oat ;  bat  not  so  their  extravagant  statement  of  iu  fertility.  It 
abounds  with  good,  sound,  profitable  land ;  but  the  auinber  of  spots 
of  extraordinary  fertility  is  much  smaller  than  those  statements  would 
lead  their  traders  to  believe.  In  its  geological  formation  it  is  sur- 
prisingly nnifonn,-^sand  upon  clay  resting  upon  a  rock,  wlileh,  a 
mineralogist  here  tells  me,  is  primitive,  but  which  I  must  be  better 
aoquaiated  with  before  I  admit  it  to  be  so.  Mere  and  there  some 
freestone  shows  itself;  and  they  talk  of  the  existence  of  limestone, 
which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  except  some  specimens  from  remote  situa- 
tioDS|  consisting  c^  fossil  shells  of  extinct  species,  connected  toge- 
ther by  a  ceqient  apparently  argiltaeeous.    Near  HoUartTown,  how- 
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mvetf  HmeBtDiie  doea-esdit^  and  is  made  use  of;'  dsewheiei  aiiell«liase» 
from  tlie  sei-sbore,  is  all  that  has  yet  been  nNuie  use  of.  The  exist- 
ebce  of  Halftone,  however,  in  other  situations,  is  so  strongly  asserted, 
that  I  hope  to  find  it  tree.  '  The  cooatry  undulates  beaatiAdly  every 
vhere ;  and  the  varioils  degrees  of  fertility  arise  from  the  greater 
or  less  deposits  of  water  through  a  series  of  ages,  goferned  l^  the 
form'  of  the  surface.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  island,  £rom  Launee* 
aton  to  its  centre,  the  hilU  slope  gently  and  elegantly,  the  cooatty 
is  easy  both  to  the  traveller  and  agriculturist,  and  there  is  a  lai|;er 
mopottion  of  good  land.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  centre  it  is 
broken  into  steep  hills,  trouUesome  to  the  trav^er,  and  many  of  them 
unfit  for  the  plough,  though  the  proportion  of  extremely  fertUe  land 
in  the  bottoms  may  be  greater.  On  the  whole,  the  northern  side  of 
the  country,  therefore,  is  the  most  desirable  in  reelect  of  soil  and 
form,  and  decidedly  So  in  respect  of  climate;  but  the  whole  is 
^markaUy  beautiful,  and  every  where  capable  of  affording  a  ridi 
reward  to  industry,  and  supporting  a  numerous  population.  It  has, 
I  believe,  been  represented  as  a .  dry  country.  It  abounds  with 
rivers,  which,  though  not  large,  are  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  -oi 
a  full  population,  except  those  of  navigation ;  and  I  am  satidM, 
frdtitt  the  form  and  structure  <^  the  country,  that  wells  will  every 
nHiere  a£fbrd  a  sufficient  supf^y  where  rivers  do  not  present  them* 
sdves. 

•  I  had  now  satisfied  myself,  from  numerous  inquiries,  aswelias 
from  a  short  experience,  and  an  attentive  view  of  the  general  appear- 
abce'of  the  country  and  its  productions,  of  the  mildness  and  salubrity 
of  the  climate  ;  and  had  found  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  the  cha- 
Meter  of  the  soil  and  its  capabilities,  to  coincide  entirely  with  that  of 
Mr.  Marsden,  who  unites  to  his  professional  character  a  rather  un- 
usual share  of  moral  integrity,  and  the  reputation  of  being  an  able 
and  judicious,  as  he  is  an  experienced  aad  extensive  agriculturist.  He 
told  ne  that  this  country,  which  he  had  not  before  seen,  bore  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  boasted  regions  of  Batfaurst;  aiad,  though 
not  exempted  from  a- portion  of  the  jealousy  w^h  is  felt  tewards  this 
ishuid  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales,  and  very  desi- 
rous that  I  should  visit  that  country,  could^  not  but  admit,  that  this 
island  was  less  warm  in  summer,  and  less  cold  in  winter,  Uian  those 
elevated  and  more  northern  regions ;  and  that  a  situation  within 
twenty  miles  of  a  sea-port,  must  possess  some  advantages  over,  one 
150  miles  from  such  a  market,  with  an  intervening  raag^orhlnuist 
impassable  mountains.  These  considerations,  with  the  knoidedge 
that  the  cow  pastures  were  already,  for  the  greater  part,  ciit  up  into 
granU  ;  that  no  land  of  good  quidi^,  to  the  eastwaid.  of  the 
mounteins,  remained  unoccupied  in  New  South  Wales,  except  cdn- 
siderably  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson,-  and  consequently  in  a 
wanner  climate;  and  that,  besides,  society  there. is  divkied  into 
parties,  constantly  persecuting,  calumniating,  and  ii\jaringeach  other, 
between  which  it  w^old  be  dtficult  to  steer  a  middle  courBe,  and 
fipom  their  respectire  mfrt^s  and  siAdiviMOM  equaQy  dificult  to 
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ik(MMe,«^tlieM  ooMtderttioiw  had  deCennioed  me  to  settle'  ben)»  if 
a  Mdef  land  of  adequate  extent  and  quality  could  be  IbiMid.  Bat 
laige  Cfaota  <^  good  land»  in  the  most  advantageous  tituations  in  that 
part,  of  die  .country  alnrady  explored,  have  become  scarce.  The  Go- 
femment  ruUf  (a  tmct  of  country  net  granted,  biU  depastured  bj 
a  man's  herds  or  flocks,  is  here  called  his  run,  his  cattle-run,  or  his 
sheep-run,)  the  tract  I  hare  already  mentioned  as  having  been  re- 
served for  the  pasturage  of  the  Government  herd,  occurred  to  him  as 
Mkely  to  dEsr  one  of  the  best  situations  to  be  found ;  and  he  pointed 
^  a  part  of  it,  consisting  of  a  triangular  piece,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Maoquarrie  and  Elizabeth  Rivers,  which  constitute,  the  bounda- 
ries on  two  of  its  sides,  the  high-road  from  Launceston  to  Hobart 
Town  forming  its  third  side,  and  which  contains  about  the  area  we 
wanted)  which,  he  said,  if  I  approved,  he  wpuld  let  me  have. 
Other  traots  weie  pointed  out  by  the  Surveyor-General  here,  and  one 
in  particular,  which  he  thou^t  I  should  find  desirable,  situated 
on  the  Lake  River. 

After  a  week's  stay  at  Hobart  Town,  I  left  it  to  visit  the  first  of 
these  spots.  On  our  way,  we  looked  over  the  Goremmmit  run, 
which,  though  possessiag  great  advantages  from  its  two  riv^r-boun- 
dariee,  and  consequent  facility  of  enclosure,  and  though  admirably 
adapted  for  sheep-pasture,  did  not  present  a  soil  of  such  ferdKty 
afi  I  had  seen  in  other  places ;  while  its  situation  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  rendered  it  remote  from  both  sea-ports,  and  its  elevation, 
thoi^h  not  great,  appeared  rather  likely  to  prejudice  its  climate* 
Thence  we  travelled  to  the  country  whic^  had  been  pointed  out  by 
the  Surveyor-General,  where  I  found  a  tract  of  great  beauty, 
sufficient  extent,  and  possessing,  I  think,  the  largest  proportion  of 
good  land  that  I  ha^e  seen  on  any  tract  I  have  visited.  Inqeed  there 
is  no  bad  land,  that  I  have  yet  discovered,  about  it ;  and  I  have 
since  found  the  neighbouring  farmer,  who  has  been  many  years  on 
his  farm,  and  has  become  wealthy,  whose  cattle  and  sheep  have 
always  depastured  this  tract,  has  had  the  reputation  of  prodaciog,the 
fiaeat  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  island.  It  extends  about  five  miles  along 
the  bank  of  the  Lake  River,  a  deep  and  clear  stream,  crosjMs  a 
fine  creak,  or  small  river,  running  in  an  oblique  direction  with. the 
Lake  River,  and  distant  from  it  about  three  miles,  a  large  portion  of 
which  it  will  include,  and  will  terminate  at  a  short  distance  from  it, 
a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  on  the  other  side.  That  portion  of  the  land 
which  adjoins  the  Lake  River,  consists  of  a  fine  marsh,  sound  and 
dry,  except  when  exposed  to  occasional  inundations  from  the  winter 
rains,  and  capable :  of  feeding  one  or  two  thousand  head  of  cattle. 
The  uf^and  is  dry,  sound,  and  fertile,  presenting  excellent  pasture 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  every  where  adapted  for  the  plough,  and 
covered  with  the  most  beautiful  class  of  trees  which  grow  on,  the 
islafld,  princioallv  a  fine  mimosa,  aad  the  black-wood,  which  latter  is 
gaod  tfanber  n>r  uirniture,  but  of  which  I  do  not^yet  know  the  genus. 
This  timber  kin  exactly*  sufficient  quantity  t%  give  shade  and  beauty 
withovt  prejudieipg  the-  growth  of  the  gruSj  and  gives  to  the  whole 
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aufficiently  above  the  waters,  but  not  high.  Ooe  of  the  bonadafy« 
Unes  will  skirt  an  extenaive  forest  of  land,  too  poor  for  occupatioa  hr 
vumy  yeara  to  come,  abounding  with  the  best  timber  in  Uie  ialaiid 
'tor  building  purposes,  and  which  will  constitute  a  future  dep6t  for 
game  for  many  yeaxB ;  while  some  poqds  and  marshes,  into  which 
the  creek  occasioQally  expands  itself,  abound  with  wild-ducks  all 
the  year,  and  black  swans,  I  am  told,  in  winter,  at  which  time  Uie 
emu,  now  rare,  descends  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  These 
•iqcun tains,  from  the  foot  of  which  the  tract  is  distant  six  or  eight 
iniles,  constitute  the  great  western  range  which  passes  from  north  to 
south  through  the  island,  and  constitute  a  fine  feature  in  the  western 
direction.;  while  to  the  eastward,  the  parallel  range  presents  itself 
to  tbe  eye,  at  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  tfurty  miles,  with  an  inter* 
vening  landscape  of  great  beauty.  It  was  unn^essary  to  travel  fur-* 
ther ;  I  therefore  decided  at  once. 

Until  I  set  forward  for  my  land,  T  make  this  my  residence.  I 
-should,  however,  have  gone  upon  it  in  the'  course  of  the  past  week, 
but  for  some  very  heavy  rains  which  have  set  iq,  and  which,  besides 
;naking  it  rather  disagreeable  to  be  without  immediate' shelter,  have 
60  swollen  the  river  I  must  pass,  and  over  which  no  bridge  is  yet 
thrown,  that  carts  cannot  be  got  across.  I  hope,  however,  a  few 
4ays  will  remove  that  difficulty.  Another  difficulty  exists  in  the 
rarity  of  horses,  and  the  high  price  of  draft  buHocks.  A  horse  fit 
for  immediate  use  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  hold  of ;  and  6u  a 
yoke  or  two  of  draft-oxen  I  nuist  pay  20L  per  head.  If  I  could 
afford  to  wait  a  little,  I  could,  by  degrees,  pick  them  up  choaper, 
having  bought  a  very  fine  one  at  a  sale,  a  day  or  two  ago,  for  twelve 
guineas.  A  fat  cow  I  bought  at  the  same  time,  with  a  boU-calf  of 
a  year  old,  for  10/.  The  cow  I  intended  to  kill  for  beef,  but  they  all 
insist  upon  it  she  is  to  calve  within  a  month ;  and  being  a  good 
milker,  which  is  a  great  recomipendation,  (for  the  cows,  in  gecieral, 
are  so  wild  there  is  no  milking  them,)  I  have  determined  to  kei^  her : 
so  I  must  kill  the  calf,  I  suppose ;  for  a  steer  I  bought  at  the  same 
sale,  jointly  with  a  doctor  here,  for  beef  also,  took  the  liberty  of 
leaping  out  of  the  pen  during  the  sale,  and  has  no  more  l^eta  heard 
of, — a  great  loss,  for  l^e  was  good  beef ;  and  the  supply  of  oi^at  here, 
as  well  as  of  bread,  is  so  irregular,  that,  unless  we  can  keep  a  stock 
on  hand,  one  stands  a  chance  of  being  starved.  Indeed,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Commissary,  who  has  been  most  friendly  and  aocom*' 
modating,  I  could  not  have  fed  my  people  at  all  at  George  Town, 
or  even  here.  There  is  not  a  butcher  in  the  place,  and  but  one  bakery 
who  frequently  cannot  bake  for  want  of  flour,  and  when  he  does, 
sells  a  four-pound  loaf  for  a  shilling,  (till  within  these  few  days  at 
Is,  4r/.,)  though  wheat  is  in  the  greatest  abundance  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel,  and  immense  quantities  are  shipping  to  Sydney.  Sudi  is 
the  scarcity  of  mills,  and  die  miserable  quality  of  the  few  that  exist, 
that  almost  every  person  grinds  his  own  corn  in  a  haiid-mill,  eveii 
in  this  town ;  and  the  ratioi)B  served  out  by  Oovarakstent  to  tba  coii# 
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Yicts  aie  in  wheat,  wbich  the^  have  to  grind  or  mesa  up  for  .th^mselres* 
Half  the  wheat  used  here  is  wasted  from  this  cause,  and  the  hrai) 
carries  with  it  half  the  flour.  This,  after  sixteen  years  of  occupation » 
where  500  convicCs  have  heen  constantly  in  Government  employ :  ^ 
inean  here  at  Geocge  Town. 

The  encouragement  mechanics  would  meet  with  here  is  houndr 
less.  Any  carpenter,  smith,  bricklayer,  mason,  or  cabinet-maker, 
who  could  raise  money  enough  to  pay  for  his  passage  and  that  of  his 
family  to  this  island,  thoiiglr  he  should  arrive  here  without  a  shil* 
ling,  might  immediately  live  in  affluence,  compared  with  his  pre* 
bent  state  in  England,  and  need  not  wait  a  day  after  landing  for 
trork.  If  good  characters,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  bad,  they  would 
be  better  than  none,  and  success  and  easy  circumstances  might  mend 
ihem.  They  should  have  wives,  if  possible.  The  expenseof  a wif<^ 
and  family  here  is  nothing  to  a  mechanic  ;  they  steady  a  man  better 
than  two  sermons  a-day,  and  are  not  to  be  obtained  here.  Women 
are  mo/e  wanted  than  any  thing  With  them,  as  with  the  others,  I 
would  say,  good  ones  are  best ;  but  any  better  than  none.  If  a  few 
hundred  young  women,  without  hopes  in  JBngl^nd,  would  have  en- 
terprise enough  to  come  here,  they  would  get  husbands  directly,  and 
their  condition  would  be  incalculably  mended.  Service  and  sub- 
sistence they  would  instantly  find ;  and  the  men  would  not  be  long 
in  finding  them.  Among  the  numerous  wants  of  thia  island,  the  want , 
of  women  is  the  most  urgent  and  the  most  pernicious.  They  would 
he  infinitely  useful  in  correcting  the  habits  of  drunkenness,  and  the 
idleness,  wastefulness,  and  villainy  of  the  lower  class  of  settlers. 

The  naechanics  should,  if  a  vessel  is  to  be  met  with  for  this  port, 
come  here,  for  it  is  here  they  are  most  wanted.  If  they  cannot 
come  here  direct,  they  should  go  to  Hobart  Town,  and,  if  destitute 
of  money,  work  there  a  short  time  to  raise  the  means  of  travelling 
here.  A  portion  of  the  women  should  come  here,  the  larger  portioiT 
to  Hobftrt  Town.  Fifty  would  find  service  and  good  subsistence  here 
at  once,  and  husbands  presently. 


ON  THB  TREATMENT  OF  THE   SLAUGHTERED   SEPOYS 
AT   BARRACKPOOB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sm,  Dec.  28, 1835. 

In  the  '  Morning  Herald  '  newspaper  of  this  day,  I  observe 
a  communicatiQO,  dated  the  17th  of  June,  from  Camp,  Prome,  in 
the  kingdom  of  ilna.*'.  Ava,  I  presume,  is  here  intended,  though 
Ana,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  inappropriately  substituted  4n  a  Aar^ 
ratiye,  detailing,  with  circumstantial  minuteness,  the  events  of  a  period 
which  can  only  be  fitly  recorded  under  the  title  of  *'  Amherit  Ana^^  . 
The  pbject,  however,  of  the  writer,  is  not  to  be  mistaken.    He 
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laboutB  to  justify  the  bloody  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Bengal 
Govefninent,  iA  quelling  a  spirit  of  discontent  which  had  manifested 
itself  in  one  of  the  Native  corps  of  that  Fresidencj,  I  have  not  now 
the  news|MLper  before  me,  but,  if  my  memory  serves,  it  i&  assertedj  (aa 
a  grouixd  to  warrant  the  instant  infliction  of  capital  puQii^hinent,)  that 
**  ihe  sepoy$  refused  to  go  on  service"  Little  weight,  Sir^  I  am 
Eware,  ought  to  attach  io  the  assertion  of  an  anonymous  correspoudenl ; 
but  the  real  fmicU  of  the  case  cannot  be  much  longer  withheld  from  the 
public ;  and  1  feel  a  confident  &ssurance  that  such  unlimited  accusa- 
Itoti  will  not  be  Bub«tantialed.  That  those  daughtercd  human  beings 
did  complain  of  grievances^  is  not  to  bf*  denied  ;  that  their  demands 
Were  not  considered  aUogether  unreason  able,  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  the  Government  goes  to  prove ;  that  their  complaints  did  reach  the 
care  of  those  competent  to  afford  redress,  is  certain;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  they  were  unattended  to,  nniil  most  of  ttiose  who  had 
offered  them  were  numbered  with  the  dead. 

,  Again,  itisy  I  think, atated  by  this  writer,  that  all  the  inhabiituUs 
of  Barrackpoor  expected  nothing  but  assassination  at  the  hands  of 
these  *'-  rebellious  spirits/'  Now,  from  conrersatioos  which  I  have 
had  witli  p^rsoB^.who  were  residing  at  that  station  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  I  am ,  firmly  of  opinion  that  no  such  apprehensioiL  could  hare 
been  entertained  by  a  single  individual  at  the  place.  As  to/'  a  lady 
having  arined  herself  with  pistols  through  fear  "  it  may  be  so ;  but 
(he  story  is  not  sufficiently  credible  to  obtain  general  belief  It  is^  in 
substance;  further  represented,  ^with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  gaining 
credit,^  that  these  ill-fated  soldiers  were  draviD  up  in  line,  and  had 
asf^umod  an  appearance  of  self-defence,  &c.,  &c.  Yet  what  is  the 
best  authenticated  report?  Why,  that  the  unhappy  creatures  were; 
mowed  down  indiscriminately,  unresisting  and  defenceless,  by  t^o  of 
his  Majesty's  regiments  of  ipfantry,  assisted  by  the  Honourable  Cpm- 
pany's  artillery,  (with  cannon,)  and  a  detachment  of  horse  belonging 
to.  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General's  Body  Guard !  I  be- 
lieve it. will  not  be  affirmed  that  an  instance  of  resistance  was  offered 
on  the  part  of  the  mutineers,  (in  decency  so  termed,)  or  that  a  single 
loaded  musket  was  fouiid  among  their  ranks.  True  it  is,  that  two  j»f 
the  Governor's  cavalry  lost  their  lives  on  that  memorable  occasion ; 
but,  let  it  be  known,  these  men  were  shot,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by 
some  of  their  own  coadjutors.  I  did  indeed  -hear  it  mentioned,  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  all jthe. forces  on  that  day ,, had  nigh  met 
his  death  from  a  similar  accident  or  causes 

Let  me,  in  conclusion;  observe,  (lest  motives  of  clemency  be  falsely 
lmpttted<)  that  the  remission  of  the  sentence  on  those  sepoys  who 
were  condemned,  for  various  terms  of  years,  to  labour  in  irons  on  the 
roads,  was  an  act  of  die  authorities  in- this  country  i  The  Indian 
GovieniiiMent  fearing,  perhaps,  that  their  decrees  might-be  tit  Mo 
leyere^,  look  the  precaution  of  hanging  several  of  the  vicfims,  over 
and  abm  ibe  nuiiiber  whom  they  could  conveniently  shoot. 
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.    LABOURS  OF  THB   ASIATIC   SOCIBTY   OF  PARIS. 

&ixtk  Ankle. 

The  contributors  to  the  department  of  Arabic,  or  oiore  properly^ 
Musulman  Numismatics,  are,  M.  de  Sacy,  M.  Fnrbn,  conservator' 
of  the  Mohammedan  medals  in  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh^ 
M.  Miinter,  Bishop  of  Zealand,  one  of  the  most  able  and  active  aiiti-* 

Suarians  of  the  day,  and  M.  Reinaud*  The  papers  of  the  Baron  d» 
>acy  are  rather  directed  to  the  analysis  and  illustration  of  the  labours 
pf  M.  Frshn,  than  to  the  production  of  new  facts  or  observations,' 
alUioogh  the  perseverance  and  sagacity  which  he  has  manifested  in. 
deciphering  the  coins  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty  of  Persia,  wnich  had 
been  almoU  given  up  as  inexplicable,  prove  him  to  he  as  fully  com- 
petent to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  this  perplexing  branch  of  science^ 
as  he  has  before  shown  himself  to  smooth  the  difficulties  which  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  student  of  Arabic  and  Persian  Hteratore.  Hi» 
letter  to  the  editors  on  the  laboufi  of  M.  Frsehn,  consists  principally^ 
of  an  analysis  of  a  pamphlet,  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  report, 
published  by  order  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh^  of  whose  ex- 
tensive cabinet  M.  Fraehn  has  undertaken  to  give  a  particahr  descrip-. 
tion.  At  the  period  when  M,  Frsshn  took  charge  of  this  collection,  it 
Consisted  of  nearly  20,000  pieces,  thrown  together  as  chance  or  Caprice 
might  dictate ;  but  this  confused  and  almost  overwhelming  mass  of 
materials  is  now,  by  means  of  his  persevering  exertions,  systematically 
and  chroDolegieally  classed,  in  the  order  of  the  various  dynasti^es  ana 
lances  to  wtem  they  relate.  In  the  year  1821,  the  entire  number  of 
distinct  coins  which  it  contained  amounted  io  about  2500,  exclusive^ 
at  neariy  2000  duplicates,  which  M.  Frsshn  had  thought  it  expedient 
to  preserve.  The  whole  form  ti^eAty-eight  classes;  the  series  com- 
mencing with  the  Asiatic  caliphs  of  the  bouse  of  Ommiah,  the  Abbas-^ 
^es,  the  Ommiade  caliphs  of  Spain,  &c.,  and  terminating  with  the 
Ottoman' sultans  and  the  shereefs  of  Morocco.  Two  supplementary 
disses  contain  those  pieces  which  have  not  ^et  been  definitively' 
ascertained,  and  the  coins  of  the  Christian  princes  with  Arabic' 
legends. 

'  Each  of  these  classes  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  chaptor  in  th6* 
Report,  in  which  reference  is  briefly  made  to  its  most  interesting  con-* 
tonte.  M.  de  Sacy  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  small  number  of  coins 
belonging  to  the  Ommiade  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  the  most  antieaf  of 
il^ich  bears  dato  in  the  year  ol  the  Hejira  95,  at  least  a  doted  of 
jbese  coins  of  earlier  date  being  known  to  exist.  He  quotes,  how- 
ever»  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  Priehn,  giving  an  account  of  a 
very  extensive  addition  made  to  the  collection,  by  the  acquisition  of 
mom  than  300  of  the  most  antient  CufiC  coins,  all  new  to  the  Aca- 
demy, and  tho  greater  aomber  uniquf .  Thiawill,  of  course/.eotirely 
chai^i^  the  disposition  of  his  first  three  classes.   The  classes  which  are 
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most  remarkable  for  tbe  number  and  importance  of  tbeir  contents,  are 
those  of  the  Samanian  dynasty  of  Persia,  the  khans  of  Turkestan^  and 
the  descendants  of  Jeoghiz-Khan,  of  the  &mi!y  of  Djondji.  The 
series  of  Samanian  coins,  in  silver  and  bronze,  fills  up  the  entire  period 
of  that  dynasty,  from  the  year  280  to  the  year  395  of  the  Hejira, 
with  the  interval  only  of  a  few  years.  More  than  eighty  pieces,  all  in 
copper;  belong  to  the  khanrof  Tiirkestan,  of  Whose  Wstory  the  ac- 
couhtd  supplied  by  Mubulman  iluthors  are  merely  incidental,  and 
Very  imperfect.  This  circumstance,  at  the  same  time  that  it  renders 
tlieir  dassification  more  difficult,  adds  incalculably  to  their  value.  But 
the  richest  class  of  all  contains  the' coins  of  the  dynasty  of  Djdudji, 
%vhreh  reigned  for  more  than  two  centuries  over  a  vast  portion  of  tW 
emfwre  of  Jenghiz^Kban,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  C^plan,  atid  extending' 
as  £ar  as  the  Ddicper.  The  Musibum  originally  possessed  about' 
14,000  pieces  -  belonging  to  this  class;  but  since  They  have  been 
arranged,  and  the  duplicates  laid  aside,  the  series  amounts  to  900; 
commencing  with  the  year  673,  and  finishing  in  822.  To  these, 
M.  Frfiehn  has  added  a  table  of  the  princes  by  whom,  of  the  dates 
when,  and  of  the  places  where,  they  were  coined,  llie  report  also 
contains  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  advantages  which  history' and' 
geography  may  derive  from  the  study  of  the  Musulman  medals ;  on 
Qie  means  to  be  employed'  in  ftrder  to  rescue  from  destruction  the  vast 
number  of  coins  which  are  daily  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Rnssian 
empire,  but  which,  the  discoverer  having  no  legal  property  in  them, 
for  the  most  part  find  their  way  immediately  into  the  crucible  ;  and 
finally^  on  a  new  plan  for  the  stttdy  of  the  Oriental  languages  Ml 
Russia. 

A  letter  from  M.  Frahn,  dated  from  St.  P^tersburgh,  January  20,' 
1824,  -gives  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  cabinet  under  his  super- 
intendence during  the  preceding  year.  Th6  chief  among  the  new 
acquisitions  was  a  present  from  M.  Masarowich,  containing  mfin/ 
medals  and  coins  of  extreme  rarity,  and  in  particular  an  eiitirely  new' 
class  of  coins,  all  of  gold,  belonging  to  the  Seldjoukian  princes  of  Iran, 
which  are  perfectly  unique.  Another  addition  to  the  treasurer  ctf  the' 
Academy  consists  of  a  small  collection  found  at  Wendab,  ne"ar  Dorpat, 
containing,  among  other  rarities,  three  coins  of  .a  Curd  ish  dynasty 
previously  unknown.  M.  Fraabn  complains  that  his  agent  at  Moscow 
had  been  unable  to  procure  for  him,  at  the  fair  of  Nishni-^Novbgorod,' 
more  than  500  medals,  and  attributes  this  scarcity  to  the  war  "between 
the  Rhiwan  tribes  and  the  Kirghees,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
khan  of  Bucharia  had  refused  his  subjects  tbe  necessary  permission, 
without  which  only  eight  Buchanans  had  ventured  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance there.  To  show  tbe  extent  of  the  additions  made  to  the 
colleCtihn  since  the  publication  of  his  Preliminary  Report,  M:  Fr»hn 
states,  that  at  that  period  it  contained  only  eleven  coins  of  the  Om-* 
miades  of  Bagdad ;  whereas,  at  the  date  of  the  present  letter,  the 
number  of  these  pieces  amounted  to  sixty;  the  ninety  coins  of  the 
Abbasside  caliphs  and  their  lieutenants  had  been  increased  to  three' 
hundred  and  thirty;  t^nd  the  three  of  the  Ommlade  caliphs  of  Spain* 
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to  twenty-six.  :  Tins  vast  angmeatation  of  his  matfioials/ &C»  Praehn 
observeg,  cannot  fail  to  derange  his  preparations  for  the  publication  ol 
his  descriptive  work,  which^  however,  he  hopes  soon  to  complete  7 
after  which  he  is  engaged  to  {>uhlish  the  cabinet  of-M*  Fuchs,  and 

then  t>iai  oFM.  R li hi,  of  Berlin/ 

Wc  ha^-e  next  to  notice  a  paper  by  M,  de  Saey,  on  the  eolnsof  the 
coiitjhs  bcifore  the  year  75  of  tbe  Hejira,  b^ing^  an  examinaiion  of  » 
Ptsicrtation  on  that  gubject,  publisbed  by  M.  Frsel^n  in  the  *  Annaffl 
of  the  Courtand  Society  of  Literature  and  the  Arts.*     Makrizi,  iii  hm 
'  Treatm  on  MiifiitiiiT^n  Coins/   states,  that  from  {he  yoar  of  tlw 
llejira  18,  the  Calipli  Omar  coined  dlrrt^nis,  or  pieces  t/feilver^  of  ihe 
same  tyjie  and  form  with  those  oi*  the  Chosrges,  on  gom»  of  whkb  bjs 
name  was  imcribed,  and  on  otbers  one  or  more  of  tbe  usual  A^^bic^  , 
fiarinaW ;  that  aimilar  pieees  w(*re  coined  by  the  Calif  h  Othnian,  ai>d 
hy  Moa^fiab,  who  also  coined  diuaraT  or  piecefi  of  gold  ^  qu  whieb  he 
was  represented  girt  with  a  sword  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  Caliph  Abd- 
al-Melek,  to  whom  the  earliest  purely  Musiilman  cobs  (whioh  are  of 
the  Tear  76  of  the  Hejira)  are  usually  attributed,  had,  previoMS  to  that 
time,  coined  pieces  o£  p^old  and  fiilrer  with  his  Hgure  on  tliem  *  which 
latter  circumstance  gave  ppreat  srandal  to  the  more  rig^d  among  the 
Inie  beliei'ers,     Tliej^e  facts,  asserted  by  Makrizi,  have  been  rejected 
by  almo&t  all  the  tvritera  on   Musulruan   numinmaticfi,  on    the  ptip- 
posed  contradictory  testimony  of  other  Arabic  writers,  who  state  that 
it  was  not  .till  the  year  76  that  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  with  Arabic* 
legends,  were  first  coined,  the  gold  coins  having  previously  4>erne 
Greek,  and  the  silver,  Persian  inscriptions.    This  testimony  is  npt^ 
however,  by  any  means  conclusive;  for  although  these  authors  cer- 
tainly make  no  mention  of  gold  or  silver  pieces  as  coined  by  the 
caliphs  previous  to  the  year  76,  with  'types  almost  entirely  borrowed' 
from  the  Greek  and  Persian  coina,  their  silence  cannot  invalidate  the* 
positive  testimony  of  Makrizi,  an  author  in  other  respects  deserving  of' 
credit;  and  we  are  left  to  suppose  that,  in  fixing  that  period,  they 
spoke  only  of  coins  purely  Musulman,  and  having  nothing  in  common 
with  those  of  the  infidels.     A  more  complete  answer  to  this  objection 
is,  however,  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  considerable  number  of  pieoes'. 
coined  by  the  caltphs  anterior  to  the  year  76,  are  still  extant.  -  The 
Cottnt  Gastiglione  has  puhlikhed,  in  his  '.  Catalogue  of  the  Cufie 
Coins  of  the  Milanese  Gabuoet,'  several  medals,  which  he.  attributes, - 
and  which  M.  Frsehn  unites  with  him  in  attributing,  to  the  Caliph^ 
Abd'ied'Melek,  whose  name  is  distinctly  legible,  and  whose  figure  is 
also  stamped  on  them.     But  on  this  appropriation  of  the  medals  in 
question,  Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  late  valuable  publication,  the  '  Numis- 
mata  Orientalia  lilnstrata,'  has  thrown  considerable  doubl.     M.  do' 
Sacy,  too,  is  of  opinion  that  there  exist  strong  grounds  for  suspicion ; 
but '  after  maturely  weighing  the  various  objections,  he  feels  satisfied'^ 
that  the  name  of  Abd-al-Melek  and  his  title  of  Commander  of  the ' 
Faithfhl,  are  so  clearly  legible,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  evi-' 
dence  which  they  ofifer. 

Th«se  coins,  however,  being  all  of  c<^i)er,  prove  nothing  directly  ia-^ 
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h^mstot  Mftkrizi,  wbo  only  nmKiODt  pieoMof^grid  ^d:«ilf«r.  Jfhe^ 
more  importeDt  circooMlftace  adduced  by  M.  Freelm  in  hk^jostifica* 
lioD,  CQiMists  fin  the  existence  at  silver  pieces,  of  types  analogoas  ta 
thpee  oiF  tbe  Sassaaidan  coinsy  but  accompanied  by  Ambic  inscriptions. 
This  tact  was  also  first  noticed  by  Count  CastSglione,  and  sahaequentlyi. 
in  a;cufs6ry  nianner,  by  Ml  Reinaud ;  fmd  preoecUng  ^iitsis>  amone 
whoni  we  nta7  reckon  M.  de  Sacy  himself,  baring  usm^  attempted^ 
to  sdve  the  difficult  by  supposing  ihiit  these  coins  wem  the  produce 
^  of  soAie  of  th^  desceadaats ofthe  Sas8a:nidan  race, who,  aher'th•^ 
destruction  of  the  empire^ofthe  Cfaosl;oee  by  the  Arabs,  bad  contriTed 
to  nniinlMn  their  independence  and  their  religion  in  some  remote  pro- 
▼iiices  of  d^biUt  aoc^s&  In  his  Dtssetlatidny  M.  Frsehn  describes 
9iu^  different  coins,  the  types  of  which  am  Sassanidtui^  hut.each  of 
yMth  beam  an  Anibic  proper  ntae,  as  Omar  or  Said,  and  a  short 
Arabic  £Mrmnla*    'fbe  most  remaikable  of  these,  of  which  an  en«' 

Kring^  is  gifen,  is  perftctly  norel ;  it  was  ooined,  eocoiding  tot 
Frs^,  byrHedjauij,  the  son  of  Yoosouf,  whose  name  it  hetam, 
and  who,  iks  we  learn  from  Makrici,.  was,  in  lact,  governor,  of  Irak, 
and  coined  money  of  a  similar  desci^tion.  M.  de  Sacy,  however,' 
fbom  an  exantination  of  the  engraving,  entertains  donbta  wkh  ^respect 
to  some  of  the  fetters  which  form  this  name,  and  diinks  Uuit  the  eap« 
posed  Arebip^jof 'this  pan  of  the  inscription  bews^  a  doie  rssemUanoe 
t^  some  Sassaaidan  characters  whic^  he  has  observed  on  a  med^  ia 
the  Vienna  Cabinet,  on  which  there  is  no  other  Arabic  legend. 

In  a  Supplement  to  his  Dissertatioa,  M«  Frsshn  gives  an  aeconnt  pt 
^  ec^uisitiota  made  by  him  at  Moscow,  in  tbe  year  1922,  of  a  veil* 
quantity  of  Arabic  coins,  among  which  were  a  considerable  number 
of  medtds  of  the  Ghosroin  type,  several  of  which  bore  Arabic  iflWHp- 
tions«    In  addition  to  the  nine  coins  mentioned  in  his  Dissertation,  ^^ 
ber^  fottud  eight  new  pieces,  strongly  confirmatory  of  his  theory,  of- 
eec^  of  which,  as  well  as  of  those  prevH>usIy  described^  he  -^es  the 
Arabic  inscriptions.  They  contain  tbe  names  of  Omar,  J>iorair,  Said', 
Abd-atlflOi,  Hani,  MokabU,  or  MokatU,  Boschr,(?)  and  Al  HecUadlJben 
Yoosouf;  the  ktler  thrice  repeated ;  the  remainder  have  only  the 
comfHon  Musuhnan  formulse  of  A  llah  he  praiied^  &e.    With  the 
exception  of  that  which  he  believes  to  be  stamped  with  the  name  of 
Boschr,  which  is  in  the  Goitingen  Cabinet,  he  has  all  these  pieees' 
befitfo.  him,'and  guarantees  his  readibg  of  their  legends  '  As  for  the^ 
4oabts  expressed  by  the  Baron  de  Sacy  with  respect  to  the  characters . 
oomposing-the  name  of  Al  Hedjadj,  on  ih»  inedal  figured -with  his 
IMsaeftatioDi  he  attribute!  the  want  of  distinctness  iri  thos6  charaeterr 
ta  the  difficulty  -of  iaithfiiHy  representing  wi^  the  graver  die  enu#f  of  * 
a  coin  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  but  declares  that  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  of  the  accumcy  of- his  interpntadon  by  long  land 
miAute  extoiination.    The  inscriptioo,  however,  on  a  second  inedal 
of.the  same  type,  procured  at  Mbsoow,  is  perfect  legible,  and^ccm* 
hilled  with  the  two  other  coins  of^  Al  Hedja^ji  'which  ane  eqnally  well 
preserved,  can  feave  no  doubt  upon  the  subject. .  M.  Friehn  liext^pro* 
c^edtf to r^toarkou the  accordance betweeni sOme o£ these  medab and 
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Aase  doflribad  l^  Makrisi ;  bat  heappean  to  d«Bpairt>f ■aflcartaiaiaff 
who  were  the  iadmduals  whose  names  appear  upon  otbem,  aod 
whom  he  eonaidere  to  hare  been  goveroors  of  some  of  the  pet^ 
Peman  provinces,  or  perhaps  only  directors  of  the  mint  He  oea* 
chides  1^  the  eitatioo  and  comparison  of  a  number  of  passa^  fron^ 
Anib  auUMHPi  in  which  they  speak,  of  the  first  coinage  of  Musohnaa 
money ;  htm  which  it  appears  that  most  of  them  leave  an  q^enlng  for 
the  supposition  that  the  caliphs  had  *previoosly  coined  pieces  with 
Greek  and  Persian  inscriptions^  which  is  so  positively  asserted  by 
Ifakfisiy  and  so  streanouslyonaintained  by  M.^  FrsBhn. 

The  eommonifation  of  M.  Miinter  consists  merely  of -an  extract  of 
a  letter  to  M.  de  Sacy,  giving  an.  account  of  some  <i  the  coins  in  hie 
possession^  and  stating*  among  other  thing|«,  that  he  has  nine  medals 
of  the  Chosroan  type,  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  two  of  which  bear 
very  deariy  the  name  of  Omar ;  all  of  them  having  a  legend  in  Pehlvi 
chMm^era»  differing  more  or  leas  £rom  these  already  known. 

There  stHl  remains  to.  be  noticed  |i  paper,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  in  this  department,  entitled  ^Genmul  Observations  on 
Musnlman  figured  Medals,*  by  M.  Remaud»  in  which  that  sealous 
O^entalist  endeavours  to. account, for  the  origin  of  the  figures  of  men, 
aAJmals,  Bioosters,  Scc^  so  common  on  certain  medals  t>f  the  East 
The  comparison  of  some  of  these  coins  with  the  cast  of  a  mirror, 
figured  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Mines  d*Orient,'  exhibiting^ 
among  other  representations,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  xodiac,  proved 
the  p^fect  similaaty  of  nijiDy  of.  the  figures  on  the  coins  to  those  of 
th%  mirror ;  but  both  differed  essentially  .from  our  astronomical  fepre* 
sc^nlations  of  the  same  signs,  which  are  known,  to  have  been  aibo  in 
usftUVsongthe  Arabs  in  very  early  times.  Au  exaiaiiiation  of  theiir 
astronomical-. works  only  served  to  confirm  ..this  distinction;  but 
M.  R^ine^-  was  subseqiusntiy  ii^duced  to  turn  to  their  astrological 
coUectiOQi^  wh^yre- he  found  the  very  oliject  of  hb-seardi.  An  astro^ 
logi<^  treatise  in  the  Royal  Library,  translated  from  Arabic  iptor 
Turkish,  was  peculiarly  serviceai^e^  inasmuch  as  the  figures  with 
which  it  is  illustrated  werelbund  to  agree  exactly  jM>th  with  the' 
medals  and  the  mirror.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that.the  astrologers  of 
the  E#et  employed  representations  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  dec., 
pcaper,  to  themselves,  and  that  these  signs*  were  used  in  preference  by 
the.  Mohi^nmedan  princes  on  their  .coins,  &c^ ;  the  Mogul  Emperor 
Jehi^o  C^  being  aljnost  the  oply  prince  whose  coine  bear  figured 
pv^7  .astronomical.  The  difference  between  these  two  sets  of  signs 
consists  in  the  cinqumstaoce,  th^t  in  the,  former  the  figures  of  the 
planctti,  represented  aft^r  the  Eastern,  fashion^  are  superadded.to  the. 
latter,  eai^  planet  being  assigned  to  his  own  house.  Thus,  in  Aries, 
the  Ram  (which,  constitutes  the  astronomical  emblem  of  the  sign)  ie 
euroBOunted  by  a.  cavalier,  with  ^  helmet  x>n  his  head,  holding  in  one 
hiMi4  e  ewordi  aed  ip  the.pther  a  head  dropping  blood,  representing 
Mara*  who  is  in  bis  exaltation  in  that  sign  ;  and  so  on  with  the  rest 
The  4oftrinesi>f  the  Astrologer^  ha^eat  jill  times  exercised  an  astonisV 
inf  poorer  oyer,  the  minds  of  the  princes  and  people  of  the  Ewt ;  apd 
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H  is  to  this  belief  In  the  secret  infliienees  of  tjbe  stan  tliftt  weowe  iM 
representations  of  the  signs  and  planets  on  their  ootns  tod  medals,  t A 
proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  an  instance  reoorded  hr 
Abu'lfarage,  who  relates,  that  a  prince  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  named  Qaiath-eddin  Kai-khosrou,  having  for  his  horoscope 
the  sign  of  the  Lion  surmount^  by  the  Sun,  (meaning,  probably,  that 
the  Sun,  in  his  exaltation  in  Leo,  was  on  the  ascendant  at  his  l^ith,) 
commanded  this  sign  to  be  stamped  upon  his  coins.  These  ootns, 
both  in  silrer  and  bronre,  are  well  known.  Countries,  too,  and  citie# 
have  their  horoscopes :  that  of  Persia,  which  is  also  the  Lion  sur- 
mounted by  the  Sun,  is  found  on  a  vast  number  of  the  coins  of  that 
country.  The  horoscope  of  Ispahan,  according  to  Chardln,  is  th^ 
sign  of  the  Archer ;  and  that  of  Cairo  is  well  known  to  be  the  planet 
Mars,  to  whom,  as  the  "giver  of  victory,"  it  was  dedicated  by  its 
founder,  the  Fatimide  Caliph  Moezs.  '*  I  Inive  willed,'^  says  he,  in 
an  admonition  to  his  son,  **  that  the  foundation  of  Cairo  should  com- 
mence under  the  ascendant  of  Mars,  the  Kahir  (or  Conqueror)  *  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  named  it  Al  Kahirah  (or  the  Vic«> 
torious)." 

Such  being  clearly  the  origin  of  a  considerable  number  oi  the 
£gured  medau  of  the  East,  it  remains  to  seek  for  that  of  the  coins  of 
the  Tartar  princes  and  of  modem  Persia,  which  bear  the  figures  of 
animals  not  referable  to  the  former  class.  These  animals,  Ckccofding 
to  M.  Reinaud,  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  with  those  whose  naines 
compose  the  celebrated  duodenary  cycle,  which  has  been  in  use  from 
time  immemorial  in  Tartary,  whence  it  has  extended  into'  China  and 
Persia.  Each  year  of  the  cycle  is  designated  by  the  name  of  an 
animal,  as  the  year  of  the  Horse,  of  the  Mouse,  of  the  Serpent,  &t, ; 
and  these  names  recur  in  regular  succession  at  the  close  of  every 
twdfUi  year.  Some  of  the  Tartar  medals,  however,  bear  die  figures 
of  animals  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  duodenary  cycle ;  and 
for  these  M.  Reinaud  accounts,  by  supposing  that,  like  the  white  ami 
the  black  sheep,  the  well-known  characteristics  of  two  dynasties  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  they  were  the  insignia  borne  on  the  standard  of 
the  princes  who  employed  them  on  their  coins.  This  leads  to  the 
mention  of  another  curious  fact,  namely^  the  use  of  armorial  bearings, 
or  at  least  of  distinctions  very  analoeous,  by  the  Musulman  princes 
of  the  middle  ages.  Two  very  singular  passages  cited  by  the  author 
give  a  colour  to  this  suggestion.  The  Sieur  de  Joinville,  one  of  the  ^ 
old  French  chroniclers,  states,  that  the  famous  Fakreddin  bore  oi 
his  banner  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  IL,  beoauee  having 
been  employed  on  an  embassy  to  that  prince,  he  so  ingratiated  himsetf 
with  him,  that  Frederic  gave  him  permission  to  take  his  arma.  De 
Joinville  adds,  that  the  banner  of  Fakreddin  also  bore  the  arms  of  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  Prince  of  Aleppo.  According  to 
the  Arab  writer,  Yafei,  when  the  city  of  Antioch  was  taken  £mn  the 
Christians  by  the  Sultan  Bibars,  the  conqueror  permitted  one  of  his 
emirs  to  assume  the  arms  of  the  constable,  or  commandant  of  the 
place,  whom  he  had.  taken  prisoner,  in  commemoration  of  hk  tictoij% 
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Hie  SdHtti^i  own  banner  h&n  the  figure  of  ft  Hon^  vAAth  k  tUo 
ftmnd  on  Hm  coins.  M.  Reinftnd  disdaims  imputing  to  the  Ar»b« 
taylao^wledge  of  heraldry!  in  using  the  term  anaoria)  bearingv,  h« 
would  be  understood  to  nkean  itniplf,  th6t  at  the  period  of  the  cni« 
sadee,  the  princes  and  emirs,  and  probablj  every  chief,  had  his  par-» 
ticnhir  banner,  which  bore  some  distinguishing  mark,  a  custom  com-^ 
men  also  to  th^  Greeks  and  Romans.  Such  are  the  outlines  of 
M.  Reinaud's  brief  sketch  of  his  opinions  on  these  points,  in  many  of 
wych  he  has  been  anticipated,  at  least  in  publication,  by  M.  Pr^hiTy 
Count  Castiglione,  and  Mr.  Marsden. 

Bodi  the  papers  which  treat  of  sut^ts  connected  with  the  Tnto^ 
LOOT  of  the  Arabs,  are  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Sacy.  The  first  b 
entitled  *  Researches  on  the  Initiation  in  the  Sect  of  Uie  Ismaelites,' 
Und  develops  one  of  the  most  singular  exam{to  of  human  inconsist-* 
ency  that  has  ever  been  invented  or  imagined.  When  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  in  the  absurd  ravings  of  the  Abbe  Barruel  and  hia 
assomates,  and  in  those  abominHib^e  mysteries  of  Jacobinism  which 
they  atfect  to  reveal,  we  shall  be  one  step  advanced  towards  crediting 
the  monstrous  tale  which  is  here,  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  related 
in  a  European  tongue.  To  believe  that  a  body  of  men,  unlimited  in 
numbers,  and  active  in  making  proselytes,  leagued  together,  udder 
tfie  assumed  cloak  of  religion,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seducing  their 
Mlow-beings,  ^  by  tortuous  and  almost  insensible  gradations,  ihto  an 
litter  depravity  of  mind,"  in  order  that,  "  by  annihilating  every  reli- 
gious idea,  and  sapping  all  the  foundations  of  morality,"  they  may  be 
ntfuced  "  to  pay  a  bli^  obedience  to  the  head  of  the  sect  and  his 
delegates,"  whose  express  object  it  ia  to  possess  **  the  means  of  ex- 
eiting-  the  people  ag^nst  their  sovereigns;"  to  believe  that  such  a 
body  has  emted  fix*  nearly  a  thousand  years,  during  which  its  real 
tenets  have  remained  a  secret  to  al!  the  worid,  and  even  to  those  who, 
beine  initiated  only  in  its  inferior  degrees,  were  not  yet  deemed 
worthy  to  be  made  acquainted  with  its  ultimate  purpose,  and  yet  that 
they  should  be  so  fulhr  known  and  so  accurately  delineated  by  one 
who  is  certainly  no  fnendly  hntorian ;  to  befieve,  finally,  that  they 
could  have  cherished  such  purposes,  political  and  moral,  for  so  long  a 
Series  of  years,  and  have  effected  absolutely  nothing,-^is  a  paradox 
which  demands  a  stretch  of  credulity  utterly  beyond  our  power  to 
ittain.  As  M.  de  Sacy,  however,  appears  implicitly  to  have  pinned 
his  ftiith  on  the  credit  of  the  Arab  author  from  whom  he  has  taken  his 
details,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  make  them  known  to  our  readers  by 
tm  brief  an  analysis  as  possible,  and  to  leave  them  to  form  their  own 
Opinions  upon  so  marvellous  a  combination  of  numbers  and  talent,  and 
Consequently  power,  restrained  by  no  ties  human  or  divine,  with  so 
much  insignificance,  fulfy,  and  inconsequence. 
'  The  Ismaelites,  then,  are,  or  rather  they  affect  to  be,  of  that  class 
of  Musulmans,  who  befieve  that  Alt  was  the  legitimate  successor  of 
his  father-in*law,  Mohammed,  and  consequently  that  the  predecessont 
of  that  caliph  were  usurpers  of  his  throne.  This  class,  which  or!* 
ginated  in  his  fifetime,  and  ars  known  under  the  title  or  Schiites", 
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maintain  that  he  w&s  endowed  with  a  particle  of  ^  diriaity ;  Amtf 
oonsequently,  he  could  not  die,  hut  wtmld,  Ktmme  ^ivffnmfNiodf  ra^ 
appeftr  upon  earth.  The  Schiites  are,  howerer,  dividediiiloaeotB,  tome ' 
of  which  assert  that  the  Iraaumat  descended  successively  opoatwiriTey 
while  others  deny  that  it  was  continued  heyoad  seven,  of  the  immedi« 
ate  descendants  of  Aii.  Among  the  latter  are  reckoned  the  isosaelites, 
of  whom  the  Karmates,  famous  for  their  devastatioaB  and  saciileges ; 
the  followers  of  the  FaUmite  caUphs  of  Egypt ;  the  Assassins,  with 
their  celebrated  chief,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountaina;  die  Noeatri 
and  the  Druses,  who  still  exist  in  Syria ;  in  a  word,  every  dniig  that 
is  mischievous  or  mysterious,  are  but  eff-eets  from  the  comuMm  root. 
Limiting,  as  b<efore  stated,  the  number  of  legitimate  Imauoui  to  seven, 
terminating  with  Ismael,  from  whom  they  derive  their  name,  or  rather-  • 
with  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ismael,  (in  whom  the  perpetual  Imaumat 
is  established,  and  on  whose  re-appearance  all  the  followers  of  Us 
sect  are  bound  to  enrol  themselves  in  his  service,)  they  reckon  seven 
lieutenants,  or  concealed  Imaums ;  to  one  of  whom,  who  lived  about 
the  year  250  of  the  Hejira,  is  attributed  the  estabKilmient  of  the  ays^ 
tem  of  Initiation,  divided  into  nine  degrees,  which  is  th»  subjeet  of 
M.  de  Sacy's  researches,  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  which  be  atatea  to 
be  *'  pure  materialism,  although  setting  out  from  a  pretendsd  revela- 
tion, the  ideas  of  which,  if  taken  literally,  qiproach  more  nevly  to  a 
gross  anthropomorphism  than  to  spiritualism^  !  As  it  would. ohvioudy 
have  been  faud  to  such  an  object  to  manifest  at  once^b^bro  aUtln 
converts  of  the  sect,  *'  the  shameless  nudity  of  its  principles,  and  the 
horrible  picture  of  their  consequences,"  it  was  necessary  to  proceed. 
cautiously,  and  to  commence  by  an  affscted  reverence  for  the  very, 
dogmas  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  destrc^.  The  missionariea,  or 
Dai,  are  therefore  instructed  to  become  *^  all  things  to  all  men,^  and 
to  develop  their  doctrines  by  slow  degrees,  few  cflf  the  eoaverts  hetog 
deemed  worthy  of  admission  among  the  adepts,  while  the  great  ma-» 
jority  remain  stationary  at  various  degrees  of  initiatum ;  the  only  con- 
dition common  to  all  being  implicit  obedience  to  Uie  supreme  head. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Dai  is  directed  to  proceed,  in  order  to 
gain  the  confidence  and  to  obscure  the  understandings  of  those  whon 
h^  has  selected  for  his  proselytes,  is  given  at  some  length ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  when  he  has  succeeded  in  excking  doubts  which  he  tells 
them  can  only  be  solved  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  which  he  is  in 
possession,  he  exacts  from  them  an  oath  not  to  divulge  the  secrets  of 
the  sect,  to  unite  with  none  of  its  enemies,  and  to  speak  the  truth  to 
its  members :  this  is  the  first  degree  of  initiation.  In  die  seotmd,  they 
are  instructed  in  the  supposed  tenets  of  the  sect,  such  as  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Imaums,  who  can  alone  teach  the  true  principles  of  the 
Musulman  faith,  Sec,  The  third  degree  is  that  in  which  they  first 
learn  the  doctrine  which  they  are  told  distinguishes  the  Ismaelites 
from  the  other  followers  of  Ali,  namely,  that  the  number  of  Imaums 
is  limited  to  seven,  and  that  the  ^ye  additional  ones  recognised  by  the 
other  Schiites  are  unworthy  of  that  honour.  All  this,  says  the  his^ 
torianof  thesecty  is  but  a  prelude,  bgr-means  of  which  the  Dai  oob« 
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'trives  to  gam  a  oomidete  aiceodancy  oirer  the  miiid  of  hb  pupil,  whom 
ht  can  afterwudtf  guide  as  he  thinks  fit    The  fburUi  degree  is  the 
xommeocettiettC  of  a  system  by  ivhich  revealed  religion  is  gradually 
mdicated  from  ^e  mind  of  the  proselyte,  by  giving  an  allegorical 
interpretation' to  its  precepts.    He  is  tanght  a  doctrine  with  regard  to 
the  prophets,  into  which  we  have  not  room  to  enter,  but  which,  if  he 
^whnces  it,  leads  the  way  to  the  annihilation  of  .all  the^positive  and 
fundamental  laws  of  Islainism.    The  fifUi  degree  tends  to  dispose  hin^ 
insensibly  to  prefer  philosophy  to  revealed  religion.     In  the  dxth, 
tiiese  seeds  oi  incredulity  and  rationalism  are  expanded,  and  here 
closes  the  progress  of  by  £ftr  the  greater  number  of  converts,  many  of 
the  Dai  themselves  not  penetrating  further,  but  believing  themselves 
initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  sect.    The  few,  however,  who  are 
judged  worthy  of  being  made  acquainted  with  its  esoteric  doctrine, 
are  taoght,  in  the  seventh  degree,  to  doubt  the  unity  of  God,  and  to 
belteve  in  two  beings,  existing  from  all  eternity,  which  are  the  com- 
mon principles  of  tiie  organization  of  the  universe,  and  maintain  its 
harmony.   Hie'eighth  stiU  fiorther  develops  this  system,  and  teaches, 
inoreover,  that ''  the  resurrection,  the  end  of  the  world,  the  last  judg- 
ment, and  tiie  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,- are  only 
emblematicat  expressions,  si^ifying  the  successive  and  periodical 
revolutionsof  the  stars  and  of  the  universe,  and  the  destruction  and 
venovation  of  aU  things,  produced  by  the  dispositioa  and  combination 
of  their  dements."    In  the  ninth  degree,  the  proselyte  having  no 
longer  any  religious  belief,  and  having  thrown  off  all  submission  to 
any  anthoriQr  superior  to  his  reason,  is  abandoned  to  his  own  guid- 
ance, and  makes  his  choicte  among  the  various  philosophical  systems 
already  in  existence,  or  manufactures  a  new  one,  accordbg  as  he  may ^ 
be  of  an  imitative  or  inventive  turn  of  mind.     The  grand  object  of 
the  sect  is  now  effected  by  ''  the  annihilation  of  all  revelation,  and 
the  substitution  of  pure  rationalism ;  all  the  rest  is  but  the  scaffolding, 
which  falls  of  itself,  and  of  which  tuning  remains,  when  the  edifice 
of  irreiigion  and  incredulity  is  completed.'^    Such  are  the  extravagant 
reveries  of  the  Aridr  historian,  ingenuously  adopted  by  the  FreUcH 
savaot  without  the  expression  of  a  doubt  with  respect  to  any  part  of 
the  statemenL 

A  notice  by  the  same  distinguished  author,  on  the  MSS.  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Druses  existing  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  is 
ehieily  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  different  MSS. 
consulted  by  him  in  the  compilation  of  a  *  History  of  the  Reli^on  of 
the  Druses,'  which  he  prepared  for  the  press  twenty  years  ago; 
together  with  an  '  Introduction  on  the  History  of  the  Musidman 
SMts,*  and  a  detailed  *  life  of  Hakem-b'umrh- Allah,  one  of  the  Fati-^ 
laice  caliphs,  who  is  regarded  by  the  Druses  as  an  incarnation  of  tlui^ 
ddty.  The  publication  of  this  work  has  been  retarded  by  his  anxiety 
to  render  Has  perftpct  aa  possiUo;  and  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
present  paper,  is  to  Induce  those  who  have  in  ihm  possession  any  ad«  * 
ditional  UMitnriab,  to  oommunioata  them  without  delay.  The  Jleyal 
libiary  has  fa  more  tfma  a  century  poaisosed  feurfoiweS|0<mswting 
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of  «er€itt/  dktiorct  tieatiiefl ;  and  portiiip^  of  thesanift  CoU^Ctioa  oqoir 
in  the  UbmrieA  of  the  Vatlc^i)  and  of  the  Univeraity  of  Leyden,  m 
well  as  in  the  Bodlei&a  fit  Oxford  ;  which  latter  iJsQ  f^nHiTM^  a  MS., 
ponslBtijig  of  forty-aix  treatwci,  only  o^  of  which  is  known  to  M,  in 
Saey.  M.  D  upoot,  the  French  consular  ageot  at  Boyrout,  alao  wxitMi 
t^at  he  has  succeeded  id  procuring  al]  the  aacred  hooka  of  thia  mya* 
terioua  creed ;  and  that  an  English  nobleman,  who  had  arrived  at 
Beyrout,  had  ofeied  him  2000^.  for  them,  but  that  he  had  given  him 
to  underatand  that  he  had  not  yet  decided  on  parting  with  them;  pra* 
ferrhig,  he  mys,  to  give  them  up  io  France*  Their  oontenta,  when 
translated,  would  I  be  jiays,  form  thret)  12mo  volumea;  it  is  clear, 
therefore,  ttmt  he  cannot  have  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  sect,  inas- 
much as  M.  de  Sacy's  compilation,  ivhich  forma  two  4to  volumes,  is 
far  from  contaliung  the  whole  even  of  lyhat  is  known  to  exist  in 
Europe. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  haire  of  the  Manners  and 
Cu&toms  of  the  Neiiseng^  a  tranilatloa  of  M*  Dupont  a  oaper  on  that 
fliibject  having  been  giveo  in  a  former  Tolume  of  w  Oritntal 
Meraldi^  or  of  another  article  from  tlie  indefatigable  pen  of  M.  de 
Sacy, '  On  the  Manner  of  Counting  by  Meana  of  the  Joints  of  tb^ 
Fingers,  used  in  tb^  East/  as  it  consUta  merely  of  the  tranalation  of  a 
pafisage  from  the  Jihan-Ghiri^  ijuoted  in  illustration  of  that  singular 
cuiJtom,  by  Mr.  Hose,  in  the  *  Asiatic  Journal/ aome  yeara  agOi 

M.  de  fa  Salette*^  article  on  Music  is  filled  with  compUinta  of  the 
low  state  of  that  science  in  France,  at^d  of  the  defectivenesa  of  the 
principlea  on  which  it  has  liitherto  bean  auppoaed  to  rest.  It  seems 
that  he  has  a  theory  of  his  own  which  be  wishes  to  bring  into  notice ; 
and  that  his  inquiry,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  music  in  the  East,  ia 
merely  a  pretext  for  obtruding  hts  notions  on  ^e  pages  of  the  '  Jour* 
rial  Adatique/  W^  certainly  cannot  otherwise  understand  the  mean* 
ing  of  hit  paper,  which  conveys  no  information!  and  is^  therefore, 
Iq  capable  of  analy&ia. 

The  Poetry  conaiita  of  ttmnataliani  £rom  Hariri^  Almotenabby, 
Omar-ibn-Faredh,  ^c*«  by  M.  Oarcin  da  Tassy  and  M.  Crang^ret  da 
la  Grange. 

»Vol.V.p.«39. 
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To  the  Editqr  s/  the  Oriental  HeraU, 

'  Sin»-«r*Hating  lately  perused  a  work  entitled  ^  Phipps*s  Shipping 
and  Gonuneroe  of  Bti^/  I  beg  to  eft^r  a  few  ramnrks  oa  it,  should 
yea  deem  them  worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  first  page  of  the  Preface^  0ie  imter  atatas,  that  the  work 
'<  baa  attained  to  its  t>r^Beikt  sise  by  teaaon  of  the  many  yaluable  and 
uteftil  docamentsy  of  such  an  extent  and  nature,  that  the  compiler 
wM  indnoe4  to  admit  them»  as  it  adTanoed  tlmugb  the  pra^*'    The 
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ifcjlowisg  taimierttlioA  of  ptges,  tad  the  malt^r  to  vMchtbej  sbb 
apwopciatedi  will  tufficiondy  c^futo  thia  JMBortioB. 

rages  6  to  16  are  filled  with  copies  of  printed  forma  which  are  de- 
Jivered  to  captains  of  vetseb  arrinog  in  the  river  Hoogley,  to  he  filled 
np.^  N0W9  if  those  forms  were  to  be  furnishnd  by  thttn,  Mr.  Phipps^ 
copies  would  be  necessary  for  their  guidance ;  but,  as  this  is  not  the 
case^  here  are  ten  quarto  pages  of  print  and  blank  space  well  adapted 
for  hghting  their  segars,  or  for  other  purposes  of  equd  advantage.  It 
must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  all  the  information  regarding  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  port  of  Calcutta  might  have  been  com- 
prised, in  one*third  the  number  of  pages  which  it  now  occupies. 

From  59  to  70  are  filled  with  uninteresting  details  of  the  roaster 
attendant's  departmeat,  .lists  of  pilots,  mates,  and  volunteers.*'^ 
After  reading  the  latter,  I  certainly  expected  to  find  the  names  of  the 
Lascars  who  compose  the  crews  of  the  pilot  vessels  also,  which  would 
have  been  of  equal  utility  and  interest.  The  useful  matter  in  this 
portion  of  the  work  need  not  have  occupied  more  than  o^ie^fifth  of  the 
space  now  appropriated  to  such  matter  as  it  contains. 

Some  allowance  certainly  must  be  made  for  the  writer*s  apparent 
wish  to  bring  into  notice  the  various  details  of  the  office  in  which  it 
appears  he  serves^  and  which  he  has  most  unreasonably  -^un  out  into 
seventy  quarto  pagep,  without  much  regard  to  the  reader^s  patience 
or  pocket* 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  tables  in  Parts  II.  and  III.  are  of  very 
little  utility  to  any  one ;  but  it  may  be  daid  that  those  parts  contain 
almost  aU  the  useliil  matter  in  the  wo^k  \  they  mighty  however,  (with 
proper  and  judicious  selections  and  abridgment,)  be  stated  in  about  80 
pages,  instead  of  whidi,  ^50  ate  allotted  to  fhU  and  much  other  mat- 
ter of  little  importance. 

Of  the  trade  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  in  the  Appendix,  the  writer 
has  said  little  or  nothing,  which  he  certainly  ou^ht  to  have  done  in  a 
work  of  this  nature. 

Under  the  head  of  Ceylon,  p.  35  to  51,  there  are  sixteen  pages 
principally  filled  with  the  old  regulations  of  1813,  1815,  and  1817, 
relating  to  the  customs  and  master  attendant's  departments;  and 
although  various  repeals,  modificatioiis«  and  consolidations  have  been 
made  at  different  times  since,  no  tiotice  whatever  appears  to  have 
been  taken  of  them ;  which  is  the  more  inexcosable,  as  a  complete 
and  general  abstract  of  the  existing  regulations  is  published  annually 
in  the  Ceylon  Calendar*  If  Mr«  Phipps  had  possessed  sufficient  dis- 
crimination to  have  selected  and  formed  an  abstract  of  the  principal 
matters,  ^re  pages  would  have  sufficed  to  afford  the  public  a  correct 
ttatement,  in  Ueu  ofnuteeti^  old  and  erroneous  matter  here  presented 
to  them. 

If  I  am  to  judge  of  many  parts  of  Mr.  Phipps's  work  by  the 
erroneous  information  bere  given,  I  should  infer  that  the  errors  are 
numerous  indeed. 

Fourteen  pages  are  Appropriated  to  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  Isle  of 
Franof  port  roles  and  regulation^ }  ahjibstract  of  ooe*lhird  this  quan- 
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tity  ndight  hare  been  framed,  and  wodd  hare  aforded  Hhe  nierdiaiit 
a  much  clearer  riew  of  the  existing  order  of  things  than  this  rolir- 
Tninotts  compilation. 

•  Regarding  the  trade  of  Ceylon,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  New  SooA 
Wales,  the  author  has  given  scarcely  any  account  whatever.;  but  lias 
merely  furnished  a  copy  of  the  custom-house  regulations  of  each. 

Throughout  the  whole  work,  the  information  is  so  scattered  and 
unconnected,  that  it  more  resembles  a  labyrinth  of  notes,  titles,  and 
extracts,  than  a  systematic  iarrangement  calculated  for  ready  re- 
ference. 

Every  one  engaged  in,  or  connected  with,  the  trade  of  India,  must 
admit  that  a  continuation,  or  revised  edition,  of  Milbum*s  Oriental 
Commerce,^  is  much  wanted.  This  can  only  be  compiled  with  aoe«- 
racy  by  a  merchant  of  considerable  general  knowledge  and  experienoe. 
Were  such  a  man  to  publish  a  work  of  the  same  description,  he  would 
well  deserve  the  thanks  of  .th,e  community. 

Mr.  Phipps  does  not  appear  to  have  condescended  even  to  foDow 
Mr.  Milburn's  arrangements  in  any  respect ;  and  elthough  be  has 
obtained  some  useful  documents,  wluch  appear  to  be  correct  in  general, 
yet  it  does  not  seem  ^at  he  possesses  sufficient  talent  and  information 
to  warrant  him  in  compiling  a  woik  professing  to  give  a  full  and  aocu- 
rate  account  of  <*  the  Shipping  and  Commerce  of  Bengal." 

,   .  .Air  East  Iki>iak. 


THB  WINTBR's   NieflT.'— (a  HUBAL  INVTfATKMlO 

Stay,  stay  with  us,  my  friend,  and  share 
The  pleasures  of  this  cheerful  hearth. 
Nor  snowy  gusts,  nor  freezing  air 
Can  reach  us  here  to  chill  our  mirth* 
We  11  circle  round  the  blazing  fire,  ■  . 

.  And  crack  the  jquirrera  spoils  to-nig:ht. 
And  tell  old  tales,  or^touoi  the  lyre. 
Or  drain  the  goblet  mantling  bright.  - 
You  rfiall  not  thread  the  darksome  grove. 
Or  trust  the  boatman's  sle<^y  oar. 
E'en  though  the  guiding  light  of  love 
Gild  soft  the  river's  fiirUier  shorie  ! 
For,  list !  the  angiy  wind  is  high. 
And  sharoly  shrieks  the  boding  owl ; 
Some  roboer's  form  molests  her  eye^ 
Or  vision'd  murders  vex  her  soul  f .  . 

Here  safety  spreads  her  wings,  be  still. 
And  choose  you  song  or  downy  sleep, 
-    .         Till  o*er -yon  wood-crown'd  hoary  hul  ' 
Dawn's  wintry  lingering  footsteps  creep. 
The  fields  will  then,  thbugh  cold,  be  bright^ 
.     And,  elitterinff  in  the  slanting  ray. 
With  noar  and  icy  pearis  beuighty 
Seem  decked  as  for  a  holiday,     .   •  Bloir« 
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ON  TBIAL  BY  JDRT. 
*  To  the  Ediior  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — ^It  may  seem  somewhat  paradoxic^,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
call  into  question'the  ntillty  of  trial  by  jury, — an  institutioii  which  has 
heen  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers  for  so  many  ages, — an 
institution  which  has'  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
1>ulwaiks  of  the  liberty  of  Englishmen.  However,  our  ancestors  were 
but  men  like  ourselves,  and  were  consequently  liable  to  err,  to  reason 
falsely  in  matters  of  legislation  as  well  as  of  any  otiier  science. '  The 
opinion  of  our  ancestors  on  any  point,  then,  cannot  at  present  consti- 
tute a  true  standard  of  tight  and  wrong :  in  illustration  of  this,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  of  your  readers'  who  may  have  any  scfuplies  on  the 
subject,  I  would  instance  the  learning  displayed  by  them  in  detect- 
ing,  and  the  ingenuity  exercised  in  punishing,  the  crime  of  witchcraft, 
which  is  now  admitted,  as  far  as  regards  the  prevention  of  that  ciaft, 
to  hare  been  troubling  their  ancestorial  heads  to  very  little  purpose, 
whatever  they  may  have  done  at  other  times  towards  putting  down 
certain  other  crafts,  which  it  would  not  be  polite  to  name. 

Trial  by  jury;  like  any  other  institution,  must  be  judged  of  accord- 
ing to  the  standaiti  of  utility ;  tbat  ia,  whether,  upon  the  whole,  it 
IS  productive  of  preponderant  good  or  evil.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
decide  this  question,  by  showing,  first,  what  qualities,  on  the  part 
of  a  judge,  are  required  under  a  good  system  of  judicature,  and  then 
comparing  it  with  trial  by  jury,  by  which  it  will  appear  whether  or 
not  that  institution  possesses  those  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  the 
ends  of  good  judicature. 

The  ninction  of  a  jmlge  is  to  decide  justly,  that  is,  according  to 
*the  evidence  brought  before  him.  To  fill  such  a  situation  as  this,  a 
man  must  not  be  chosen  at  random  ;  something  of  his  previous  cha- 
racter must  be  known  as  to  integrity ;  and,  moreover,  it  should  be 
the  business  of  the  individual  who  appoints  him,  to  ascertain  that  his 
^oral  character  is  unimpeachable.  But  honesty  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  a  man  to  come  to  a  just  conclutnon  on  any  subject ;  he 
must  have  knowledge ;  and  as  there  are  few  situations  in  which  such 
a  Tariety  of  matters  are  discussed  as  in  courts  of  law  or  equity,  a 
judge  must  have  knowledge  on  various  subjects :  he  must  be  a  man 
of  liberal  education.  But  to  decide  justly,  that  is,  according  to  the 
merits  qf  the  case  before  him,  it  is  necessary  t)iat  he  should  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence  which  may  be  adduced  on  both  sides.  To  secure 
this  attention,  a  stimulus  must  be  provided ;  this  is  easily  done,  by 
requiring  on  the  part  of  the  jadge,  previous  to  his  pronouncing  the 
jadgment,  that  he  should  state  his  reasons  for  his  decision.  But 
that  which  will  act  most  effectually  as  a  stimulus,  and  without  which 
no  system  of  judicature  can  possibly  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  is  the 
responsibiKty  of  the  judge,  that  is,  his  liability  to  be  displaced  from 
Ins  office  for  any  dereliction  of  his  duty ;  and  in  addition  to  this^  in 
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all  cases  which  will  admit  of  it,  his  liahility  to  make  reparadon  to 
the  ii\jiired  party  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Every  judge,  then,  should 
possess  appropriate  moral,  intellectual,  and  active  aptitude ;  and  as  a 
security  against  his  making  an'  improper  use  of  his  pow^r,  he  should  he 
effectually  responsible. 

,  Tlio  function  of  the  -  jur3naian  being  the  same  as  that  which*  we 
havn  jiat  fie«ti  belongs  to  a  judge,  namely,  to  decide,  it  follows  thai 
lie  also  should  possess  those  qualities  wluch  it  is  requisite  the  judge 
should  po&sc^.  Til  what  extent  measures  are  taken  to  secure  the 
p<3sse&&ion  of  theae  qualities  on  the  part  of  jurymen,  1  shall  now 
proceed  to  In  qui  re.  And  first,  as  to  moral  aptitude.  The  leading  £ea^ 
ture  of  trial  by  jury  consists  in  the  jurymen  being  chosen  without 
any  sort  of  dlisuociicm ;  in  fact,  it  is  considered  as  the  most  essentia) 
point  ID  its  coQsdtiition,  that  they  be  chosen  by  chance.  What 
aacurit)'  tlien  cau  there  possibly  be,  as  to  the  moral  aptitude  of  any 
om  of  the  jurytiRui?  The  individual  who  picks  them  out  cannot 
possibly  be  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  all^  or  of  any  oonsider^ 
able  portion  of  tin  tn  ;  and  if  be  were  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  any  one  ot  tUcw,  however  bad  he  might  know  it  to  be,  he  has  no 
authority  to  enable  him  to  set  him  a^ide :  in  short,  any  such  optional 
power  as  this  vested  in  an  indiWdual,  would  totally  destroy  the  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  the  whole  thing.  The  public,  in  seneral,  know 
no  more  about  them,  nor  so  much,  as  the  individual  who  chooses 
them ;  coos^uently,  the  public  can  have  scarcely  any  moral  control 
pver  them.  The  effect  of  this  is,  to  make  juries  independent  of 
public  opinion ;  and,  in  fact,  they  are,  for  the  time  being,  9M  {fa  %i^ 
j^gards  the  manner  of  giving  their  verdicts,  as  so  many  despots, 
nhether  they  decide  justly  or  unjustly,  it  is  all  the  same  to  them ;  if 
their  verdict  is  an  unjust  one,  they  cannot  be  punished  for  it ;  neither 
does  that  odium,  which  would  ne<^arily  fall  upon  a  single  and 
permanent  judge,  fall  upon  (hem  e  instead  of  this,  they  s4x  in  society 
as  before,  am  aothing  more  is  he^rd  of  them.  T>)  either  does  that  sort 
pf  moral  restraint,  the  necessary  result  of  the  pre^nce  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  occupy  the  court,  (small  as  their  number  is^)  affect  them ; 
it  could,  only  aSffect  them  during  the  time  it  might  taluB  to  state  why 
they  decided  in  such  or  such  a  way ;  but  as  they  give  no  reasons  tor 
their  verdict,  and  disperse  after  their  verdict  is  siven,  there  is  no  time 
for  the  operation  even  of  this  exceedingly  small  section  of  the  moral 
sanction.  But  there  is  still  another  obstacle  to  securing  moral  ap- 
titude on  the  part  of  jurors,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  another  in- 
ducement to  improbity ;  and .  tliis  is,  in  requirli^  that  the  verdict 
shall  be  the  unanimous  verdiot  of  the  twelve  jurymen.  Tliis  is  aa 
inducement  to  either  of  the  parties  interested,  but  more  especially  tho 
party  in  the  wrong,  to  influence  some  one  juiyman  in  such  a  way,  that 
he  will  consult  his  own  interest  by  deciding  in  a  certaia  way^  whether 
his  colleagues  do  so  or  not.  Suppose  they  are  all  opposed  to  him, 
^md  the  case  is  not  of  a  public  nature,  the  probability  is,  that  the  dis- 
honest jiuor  will  force  the  others  to  agree  with  him,  sooner  thau  be 
kept  from  their  homes  and  without  fpod.    The  ead&  Qf  li\iustioa  may 
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likawifebt  nfnd  hfibk  rfqiwute  muuuimijf,  erea  though  sioistw 
iotofwt  hfti  DO  part  in  it  For  io«ta»ce»  one  of  them  may  ba?e  coma 
to  a  wrong  GoncluBion  conscientiously,  •  and  majy  through  obstinacy 
^  conviotioo,  persist  in  his  decision :  here,  again,  the  others  being 
mdi&rent  about  the  matter,  the  result  will  probably  be  the  same. 
Other  cases  might  be  jMtt ;  but  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  absurdity  and  mischievousness  pf  requiring  their  ^-erdicts  to  be 
ana^Mipous :  it  opens  a  door,  to  dishonesty,  and  that  dishonesty  cannot 
be  punished,  inasmuch  as  nobody  knows  who  the  dishonest  man  is, 
act  even  those  in  whose  presence  the  verdict  is  given,  as  all  their 
consultations  are  secret.  Dishonesty  may  not  have  taken  place,  bu^ 
there  is  no  security  against  it. 

.  Intellectual  aptitude  is  a  quality  with  which  I  believe  jurors  in 
general  have  less  to  do  than  with  any  other.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  chosen  from  the  class  of  tradesmen, — a  class  which,  under  pre* 
sent  circunistancee,  necessarily  receives  no  other  education  than  such 
as  is  absolutely  requisite  for  their  respective  occupations,  or  very  little 
more.  Supposing  even  that  some  few  had  received  a  better  educa* 
tioa  than  othersi,  the  choice  being  made  by  chance,  they-  cannot  be 
ohosen  in  preference  to  others,  who  may  not  have  received  so  good 
an  education.  Can  it  then  seriously  be  supposed  for  a  momenti  that 
on  the  part  of  a  random  assemblage  of.  ignorant  men.  unused  to  judi- 
cature,  the  chances  of  misdecision  can,  in  each  instance,  be  leas  than 
on  the  part  of  a  man  of  education,  who  has  made  the  study  of  judi- 
cature the  business  of  his  life,  and  who  has  besides,  in  each  instance, 
(owing  to  his  responsibility,)  a  strong  interest  to  decide  justly  ? 

There  remains  active  aptitude.  To  a  certain  extent,  undoubtedly, 
this  quality  may  be  secured  before  aa  individual  is  appointed  a  judge, 
aamely,  the  necessary  physical  strength  to  enable  him  to  go  through 
the  fatigues  of  his  oflfce.  The  election  by  hazard,  however,  again 
yceveats  the  certainty  of  the  juror  posscesing  even  thus  much.  Bui 
m  addition  to  this,  there  is  another  requisite  sort  of  labour  included 
nodar  this  head, and  which  can  only  be  secured  after  their  appoint* 
meat,  and  this  is,  that  mental  labour  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  correct  information  as  to  any  particular  matter  of  £eict,  not 
only  to  enable  a  judge  lo  distinguish  between  one  set  of  evidence 
and  another  that  may  be  bcought  forward,  but  also,  supposing  that 
•ridence  not  satisfiEtotory,  by  meana  of  questioning  the  witnesses,  to 
aatract  furUier  evidence  if  possible.  To  ensure  this  sort  of  exertion, 
a  etiflBmlus,  as  I  stated  above,  must  be  provided.  This  stimulus  on 
tbe  part  oi  the  sin^  jui%e  is  three£»ld:  first,  requiring  him  to  give 
his  reasons  for  his  judgment,  which  he  could  not  do  unless  he  had 
pakl  attention  to  the  case;  second,  the  operation  of  the  moral  or 
pepylar  sanetioo,  which,  in  his  situation,  would  act  with  peculiar 
i$tm ;  and  Ihitdlyi  his  reepoosibility^  which  makes  him  liable  to  be 
fkMfiiirtii  and  punished  still  further,  if  necessary,  in  case  his  mis- 
OQfiduCI  should  be  thought  to  merit  it  Neither  of  these,  howevef,^ 
can  be  brouf^t  to  bear  against  jurorsr  They  are  not  responsible ;  they 
gjiw  noreinoos;  tfa^  have  no  iatereet  to  e;iceit  themselves^    What 
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iuLjB  experience  ?  Why,  it  is'  notoiious  to  aM  thoee  who  are  in  tiie 
habitot  frtoueAting  our  conrti  of  jmtice,  that  the  tnahner  in  winch 
juries*  for  Hie  most  part,  coinpoit  tfaenwelres,  is  a  disgrace  to  way 
thing  like  dvilized  judicature ;  and  this  disgraceful  conduct  extendi 
even  to  criminal  cases.  Is  it  any  thing  out  of  the  way,->*^is  it  any 
thing  uncommon,  in  cases  where  a  man's  life  is  at  stake,  to  see  half 
of  the  jurymen  fiast  asleep,  and  die  other  half  thinking  about  follow- 
ing the  same  edifying  line  of  conduct?  The  office  is  to  them  a  dead 
bore ;  they  are  wasting  that  time  which  they  would  be  glad  to  spend 
in  their  own  shops.  How  th^n  can  it  be  expected  that  they  can 
enter,  heart  and  hand,  into  the  merits  of  the  cases  which  are  brought 
before  tiiem  ?  In '  the  minority  of  cases  they  are  guided  by  the  judge  7 
and,  in  those  cases  in  which  they  do  not  deign  to  listen  to  him,  gene* 
rally  exhibit  the  most  comj^ete  disregard  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  brought  before  them. '  .      . . 

There  iA  another  point  which,  howerer  insignificant  it  may  ap« 
pear  when  taken  separately,  ought  to  have  some  weight  when  it  is 
considered  in  conjunction  with  tlu^  already  urged;  and  this  is 
promptitude  of  dedsion,  without  which  the  principal  e«id  of  judicature 
Itself  might  be^^rustrated.  In  the  case  of  the  single  judge,  he^  sums 
up,  states  his  reasons,  and  decides  at  once ;  here  ^  delay  is  reduced 
to  its  minimum :  in  the  case  of  the  jury,  on  the  contrary,  supposing 
diey  really  take'  part  in  the  buiiness,  a  vast  quantity  of  time  may  bS' 
wasted,  and  oftentimes  is  wasted,  in  their  consultations,  before  they 
can  all  agree  to  the  same  verdict ;  with  this  unnecessary  delay,  too, 
oome  its  inseparable  companions — unnecessary  vexation  and  expense. 
This  must  aliK^ys  haj^n,  ev^n  were  juries,  in  other  respeets,  die  re« 
verse  of  y^hat  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  them  to  be. 

To  sum  up:  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  affords  no  security  for  inte^ 
nity,  intelligence,  or  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  in  whom  the  state 
las  vested  the  power  of  deciding  the  most  important  questions  Which' 
can^effect  the  individuals  of  the  community. 

It  is  not  to  lye  wondered  at,  that,  in  defence  of  an'  insdtution  of  so 
long  stahdlng,  and  one  held  in  such  veneration  for  Ihat  very  reason, 
various  specious  arguments  should  have  been  urged.  ■  Some-  of  these 
f  think  it  necessary  to  advert  to.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  jury- 
roust  be  impartial,  inasmuch  as  it  is  chosen  by  chance :  now,  grant' 
ing  this,  it  is  no  more  in  favour  of  juries  than  of  a  single  jud^,'for 
he '  might  be  chosen  by  the  same*  means  {  but  I  have  i^wn  that  so 
fa3r  from  their  being  necessarily  inipaitial,  that  pattiaUty  cannot  be 
prevented  as  juries  are  at  present  constitated,  whermw  in  the  case  of 
thfe  single  judge  it  can  be  pret«nted  most  effectually.  - 

Ano3ier  argument  is,  that  there  is  something  arbitrary  in  leaving' 
the  decision  to  one  man,  whereas  jurors  are  many,  and  instan^  mix 
with  the  people.  Arbitrary  is  undoubtedly  a  wofd  diat  is  in'  bad 
odour;  but  if  it  means  any  thing  it  means  this— 4he  doing*  aAy  tfeingJ 
without  consulting  any  rule  or  ^reason,*  but  merely  because  it  is4be^ 
will  of  the  individual  doing  the  act  The  single  judge  is^srcad  tO' 
bO'fliilded  by  ntle  and-  reason :  aro  juries  equidly  obliged  to  be  thus 
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guidfd  ?  In  haw  far  they  are  thug  guided  is  nfficiently  known.  The. 
word  arbitr&rVp  ihen,  if  it  means  any  thing,  is  mi6]^lac6d.  A%  to 
mixiag  with  the  pt^aple^thia  i^  a  itrange  thing  to  urge  in  their  favour^ 
It  14  thl§  one  tbiug,  more  than  any  other,  which  I  most  find  fanll 
wiUt ;  it  ta  thU  wliklk  prevenU  their  being  restrained  by  any  sort  of 
control.  Were  tbey  a  permanent  body  there  would  be  somesor^  of 
respon&tbilty ;  ihey  would  be  forced  to  make  themselvei  masten  of 
the  case  brought  before  tliem^  in  order  to  decide  upon  it  aocprding  to 
iti  iDcritA ;  odierwiee  they  would  iacur  the  odium  of  the  public,  to 
wboDi  they  Kould  soon  be^^ome  j^erj^onaHy  known,  which  odinm  it  is 
not  probable  they  would  wittingly  like  to  incur.  But  even  on  this 
favoyrable  auppo«itioii  the  jury  i&  u«eleikg»  for  it  would  do  no  more  than 
might  be  dune  by  a  si  ogle  jud^e.  If  the  jury  were  permanent,  it- 
may  be  said  the  Government  migUt  wUh  to  corrupt  it  in  certaiii  cases,i 
and  from  its  permanence  would  be  likely  to  succeed;  hut  this  is 
nothing  more  than  tlie  Government  can  do  at  present;  that  is,  they 
have  the  aanie  chance  of  success  in  corrupting  them,  for  it. would, 
be  very  ea^y  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  jury  before  the  trial  came 
on;  ai^, moreover,  if  they  were  permanent,  the  moral  sanction  wouk^ 
have  such  a  check  upon  them,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  Govern-; 
ment  would  not  nnd  less  difficulty  in  corrupting  a  tempor^y  jury, 
which  cannot  he  acted  upon  in  the  same  manper  by  public  opinion, 
than  in  corrupting  a  permanent  one,  which  would  run  Jthe  risk  of  in-r 
curring  the  popular  odium.  » 

It  has  been  urged,  that  many  consideraticma  might  escape  one  in- 
divida^,  which  would  not  be  the  case  with  juries,  where  so  many 
beads  would  be  at  work.  But  I  believe  I  have  sufficiently  shown 
that,  although  there  may  be  many  heads,  few  of  them,  if  any,  work 
or  are  capable  of  working ;  and  even  supposing  they  did  woik,  this 
would  rather  do  harm  than  good  ;  what  is. required  of  them  is  to. 
decide,  but  twelve  men  are  hardly  calculated  to  be  able  to  decide, 
and  all  the  same  way  too  as  one.  Another  evil,  which  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  which  of  necessity  attaches  itself  to  this  institution, 
were  it  ever  so  amended  in  other  respects,  is  the  division  of  theb 
responsibility.  They  must  all  concur  in  the  verdict :  snppose  it  is  imi 
improper  one,  who  is  to  blame  ?  Nobody ;  each  juror  will  of  course 
say  it  was  not  he  that  recommended  such  a  verdict ;  it  was  done  by  his 
colleagues,  and  he  was  forced  into  it.  They  cannot  be  punished  ; 
they  will  screen  one  anoUier,and  you  would  scarcely  punish  them  all. 

It  would  be  a  question  for  further  constderation  as  to  the  expo* 
diency  of  adopting  any  modification  of  trial  by  jury.  At  present  mv 
opinion  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  adoption  of  any  modification  of  it 
whatever. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  I  should  not  wish  to  see 
jury  trial  abolished  in  this  country,  as  things  are  at  present  consti- 
tuted ;  and,  for  this  reason,  namely,  because  in  political  cases  it 
serves  as  a  check,  however  inadequate,  to  the  power  of  the  crown  ; 
for  on  occasions  such  as  these  I  will  give  juries  the  credit  to  say,  that 
a  sidkient  stiiinhi«  would  be  found,  and  is  sometimes  fiMind,  to*eaeri 
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tbftmselvesj  and  not  be  blindly  guided  by  tbe  judge,  a  ertiiture  of  tbe 
emwii,  and  consequently  baring  an  iiitereBt  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
Fuliiig  power  Tbk  check,  aa  might  be  expected ,  wai  foiiod  very  incoa- 
Teiiient,  and  measures  were  taken  to  get  nd  of  it.  This  waft  done 
by  jestrictiDf  considerably  tbe  immber  of  iodividuale  capable  of  perr- 
log  on  juried,  and  by  giving  tbe  power  of  choosing  ihem  to  an  officer 
«f  the  crown.  Juries  so  appointed  were  termed  special  juries,  Tbe 
iniquity  of  this  syiteuij  »o  happily  termed  the  packing  system,  WM 
#xp<M%ed  day  after  day  without  any  effect.  Tbe  public  voice  was  con- 
ttantly  disregarded  :  whenever  thii  ex'stem  v<mM  complabed  agt^tnat, 
#16  peo)\le  were  insultiagly  told  that  the  Master  of  the  Croi^-n  OlHce 
(the  iodividual  who  struck  the  special  jiirle§)  wa*  a  mij«t  respectable 
:aifln,  as  if  that  bad  any  thing  to  do  with  the  question.  All  servantsi 
^f  the  crf>wn  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  respectable  men  ;  but  their 
respectability  does  not  prevent  them  from  doing  that  which  is  wron^. 
At  length  I  what  with  ibe  force  of  public  opinion,  and  a  desire  to  a  cer- 
tain exteutj  on  the  part  of  the  present  ministry,  really  to  benefit  tbe 
people,  Mr.  Peel  introduced  his  Bill,  which  has  now  passed  into  a 
tkWi  and  will  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  disgraceful  system  of  pack- 
ing :  the  number  of  persons  liable  to  senre  is  much  enlarged,  and  th€ 
choice  is  to  be  made  by  the  only  possible  fdr  way,  namely,  by  lot 
'  For  the  good  it  is  likely  to  do  in  this  way,  namely,  in  serTin| 
as  a  ehecfe  to  the  judge  in  political  t^ses,  and  for  this  alone,  am  I 
desirous  of  seeing  this  otherwise  needless  and  mischievous  insdtutioil 
upheld. 

A  SrvDfST  or  LrGtstATioir. 


SONNBT. 

Oh  !  come  not,  Passion,  with  the  fiends  of  care 

And  forms  that  haunt  the  midnight  of  the  iouX  I 

Raise  not  tlie  fearful  tempest  of  despair 

Along  my  darkened  path  !  Let  Faith  couUrol 

Rebellious  thougkt^  and  paogs  thai  fiercely  tear 

The  pulse  of  life.    There  is  a  softer  grief 

The  lone  and  weary  heart  may  learn  to  bear 

Calm  .and  resign'd,  'till  quick  tears  yield  reKef 

To  voiceless  feelings,  and  the  bosom  teems   . 

With  holy  consolations.     Such  may  be 

Toss'd  on  the  dark  waves  of  Life's  stormy  sea. 

The  good  man's  sorrow.    Soon  Hope's  cheerfUl  beams 

The  trusting  spirit  from  the  strife  shall  {see. 

And  gild  the  shadows  of  the  mourner's  dreams  1 
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ttfrina  ON  TBB  NKW  0UTCH  COMPANt,  AKB  ITS  0P!BBAT10Kf 
IN   BATAVIA. 

fo  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Rerald. 
S1R»  fiaavia»  30lii  M.x»  laSS. 

ThbovoA  thii  kkidiM88  of  nj  fiienda,  I  bat^^  be«ii  rtgiH 
kriy  farniflhed  with  th«  Oriental  Herald  ixom  ite  conaaeaeaiMiit^ 
which  has  I  believe,  MdUd  almoat  aa  lively ^Uiiiitereel  heier  M  i 
tmdentaad  it  has  doae  thnragfaoat  all-  Britieh  Indift.  It  le  eaffMly 
inqoired  for  on  every  arrival  from  Englaiid ;  and  much  diiappoiiit« 
nent  felt  when  no  new  Number  is  brooght  out*  I  have,  theeeibri, 
to  prevent  disappointment  in  future,  reijuested  my  fiiende  at  heme  te 
tubacribe  lor  it  on  my  account,  and  ^buld  really  feel  obliged  if  k  ie 
in  your  power,  withont  trouble  or  incoBveaience,  lo  aid  in  mwafdiiif 
k  by  the  earliest  opportunities. 

I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  th»  suecess  of  thia  work,  and  tnM 
the  good  cause  you  so  ably  advocate,  wiU  soon  exdte  that  interest  in 
^e  Briti^  poblio  wMch  its  importance  demands ;  while  ^ey,  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  families,  vtdth  ev#ry  comfort  afoimd  then^  aie  eiijoT» 
ing  and  appreciating  tlie  blessings  of  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be 
faidifferent  to  the  caUs  of  those  enterprising  spiiits,  who  have  quitted 
such  homes  for  disteiit  and  ungenial  regiooS)  in  quest  of  fitme  and 
Ibrtttne,  nor  suffer  the  scourge  of  Oriental  despotism  to  be  added  te 
the  natural  dangers  and  difficulties  they  must  unavoidably  encounteri 
If  it  were  incontestably  the  interest  of  Grsat  Britain  that  this  ^ouMl 
be  the  casef,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  endure  it  without  repining; 
but  when  it  is  at  best  but  a*  doubtful  policy,  mainly  insisted  on,  and 
supported  by  an  interested  monopoly  Company,  whose  want  c^  iddll, 
even  in  their  commercial  affaiiv,  compelled  Uiem,  when  exposed  to 
the  fair  competitioB  of  their  countrymen,  to  quit  the  field  almost 
without  a  struggle,  and  whose  judgment,  therefore,  on  iboto  import* 
ant  matters  must  certainly  be  very  questionable ;  it  surely  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  whether  such  a  system,  so  suf^rted,  whicn 
defHives  Britons,  and  not  unworthy  ones,  of  their  dearest  r^(l^  and 
places  them  beyond  the  pale  of  British  laws,  should  endure. 

I  observe  with  regret,  that  while  your  oorrespotidents  from  all  other, 
parts  of  India  are  numerous,  respectable  and  iQitelligent,  you  have 
toot  one  from  Java,  and  are  consequently  obliged  to  have  recoofSe  to 
the  daily  press  for  inteHigence  from  hence ;  thus  you  frequently  insert, 
ander  the  liead  of  Java  apd  Batavia,  what  is  really  newt  to  us,  and 
not  un^requently  in  a  spirit  and  language  as  unfair  as  it  is  generally 
incomet*  For  instance,  in  yoiur  Number  for  December  1824,  you 
JHiy  that  the  Java  Government  in  their  embarrassments  applied  to 
tike  English  merchants  of  Batavia  for  a  loan,-  and  were  refused^  be« 
eaiiae  of  thefar  Taying  on  high  duties,  Ac. ;  now  I  assert,  without  fear 
tii  contradiction,  that  ^eynever  did  apply  to  the  English  mevehants 
of  BaMvia  for  a  loan.  That  their  finances'  have  been  wnbarrassed 
tot  eeme  timei  and  stUI  are  soi  is  no  secret;  and  il  ie  well  }amm^ 
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that  tkey  l»Te>bonj»wtiL  (not  mrml  Dutdh  }immm»  nni  OM  Eb|^» 
lUilipw^€iU]«lbiduiB«i«m.  ]t9aliogeM9rmUyi«port»d.tka 
th«ir  ageolt  W  Britiik  In^la  mmcL  »  kMUi  for  Ihem  liM  je«r»  liiit 
whether  to  the  9StNUt.ef  one  er  ffye  nuUiow  ef  mpeeit  b  not  kaowa. 
I  ceimoey  hewerer,  htlSmt  the  vmouB^oooid  hare  been  eoiuiderable, 
afr  it  hi«i.aftvded  ao  epparest  relief  to  their  finaacee.  Ir^gietaijr 
iaaUiitiy^  eraa  Iff  es^^eyet  kirar^  to  fiiraiib  yea  with  a  aionthiy 
aoBuaarj  of  «iiei  ^eepieWe;  itait  for  the  eefceef  tmth,  aad  ia  coai* 
Biea  fairaeie  to  tbpet  eaieagrt  ^KJ^Bm  ear  lot  le  eeei,  I  adli  eadeavoar 
aoceiioBetty  tOioeBMaaaicite  enebfeesiageveatiasauijr  be  iaoportaat 
or  intersetiaf  to  eome  of  job»  aaaieniea  leaikn.  Aad  ae  the  neir 
jiutAComftm^  haetoated  aeaetderaUe  iateieit  here,  I  shall  coai- 
mence  with  Ama* 

The  accouato  brou^  out  by  their  Chiaa  fthip»  the  larma^  of  the 
n^asuree  takea  by  his  Netherlaade.  Majesty  with  regard  to  thie  Com- 
paoy*  ia  place  of  holding  out  any  progpeota  of  relief  to  the  fiaaacee  of 
^18  Gorem'meat,  thieateaed  them  with  inevitable  ruia. 

It  ia  said  that  the  miaiater  for  the  colonies  had  entered  into  a  coa* 
tract  With  the  Company,  on  the  6th  March  laM«  to  deliver  to  them 
idl  the  coffiw  of  the  Preauger  Regencies  and  Buiteasoig  (at  least 
80,000  pecnk  aaattsUy)  for  twelve  years,  at  the  rate  of  23  gaildei$ 
per  pecal,  to  coaiqieBoe  six  akonths  after  the  date  of  the.oootract,  or 
op  the  6th  Sq>teBiber  next.  This  is  a  sad  blow  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony,  as  it  at  once  deprives  the  trade  of  oae-tbiid  of  the  retara% 
and  the  Qovernmeht  of  apwards  of  one  million  of  their  teveaae*  It 
will  also  oblige  the  Qoveraaienty  if  they  meaa  to  keep  foith  with  the 
puUic,  to  call  in  aboat  six  millions  of  treasury-aotes  aow  ia  cireala- 
lioB,  payable  tvdve  mcmths  after  date,  with  9  per  ceat.  iatersst,  bat 
receivable  into  the  treasury  at  all  times  ia  payment  of  prodace  parr 
ehased  at  the  Government  sales.  Now,  i^  there  caa,  after  Scptem* 
her,  be  no  sales  of  aay  consequence,  the  aotesy  unless  speedily  re« 
deemed,  nrost  soon  be  at  a  discount. 

I  believe^  by  the  ooastatution  4^  the  Netherlandey  no  Mmlusiva  prir 
viliQges.can  be  granted  either  to  individuals  or  companies;  and  whea 
this  CoBipany  was  first  established,  thinr  charter  declared,  that  they 
were  to  have  no  exclusive  privileges,  but  were  to  be  allowed  apr0^ 
fetenCe  of  all  Government  freights.  Now,  however,  we  find  thai 
this  preference  has  not  only  been  converted  into  aa  exclaitve  rt/A#, 
hat  that  the  Coloaial  Departmeat  are  determined  to  make  freigki'e 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Company.  I  shall  give  you  aa  exaatple  of  how 
they  have  commenced,  from  which  it  may  easily  be  iaforred  how  it 
k  likely  to  ead. 

In  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  when  ships  generally  eame  bat  ahaost 
empty,  this  Government  requested  the  Colonial  D^iartment  to  sead 
them  out  as.  many  bricl^s  as  the  ships  coming  to  Java  would  take  (as 
baUast)  free  of  freight ;  at  the  samativief  and  for  some  time  after,  they 
contiaued  seadiag  iadeata  &a  stores  ud  sap^fiee^adiich  were  tk*m 
reqaiied ;  but  as  very  little  Itteiiiiea  was  t»td  la  *esa.iadeatt«  the^J 
veia  diesetiaasd^  iad  th^  sappliM  previded  oa  the  efgiu    N^w, 
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hfom^tetp  wliao  they  Ji&ust  have  been  aware  that  the  artides'^o  -in- 
^ted-for  were  etdier  already  provided,  or  no  longer  neceegary,  to 
mmke  business  ht  the  Coapany  and  freight  for  their  ships,  they  hand 
over  those  indents  to  them,  and  they  send  them  out  on  account' of 
(jbverament  invoices,  25  to  35  per  cent,  higher  than  private  invoices; 
for  the  same  description  of  articles.  But  this  is  not  sufficient ;  they 
most  also  gain  by  their  freights,  and  I  shall  give  you  one  example  of 
how  this  IS  done.  The  Company  charter  the  Rotterdamg  Well* 
vareM,  out  and  home,  for  55,000  gilders.  On  this  vessel  the*Go- 
feoMnent  ship  bricks  and  other  articles  which  the  Government  no 
longer  require,  at  a  rate  of  freight  which  gives  the  Company  52,000 
guildefs  oat,  after,  landing  this  valuabh  cargo !  I  The  ship  imme- 
diately takes  on  board  produce  for  Holland  on  private  account,  which 
gives  her  a  freight  home  of  45,000  guilders. 

In  this  manner  the  new  Company  have  already  claims  on  this 
Government  for  upwards  of  one  million  of  rupees,  for  articles  they 
do  not  now  require,  and  which,  if  sold;  would  not  realize  half  the 
amount.  >  .  . 

Having  now  given  the  Company  all  the  Government  coffee  at  two^ 
thirds  of  its  value;  what  ir  to  prevent  thdr  giving  them  the  spice?  of 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  tin  of  Banka,  on  the  same  terete ;  and  if  they 
should  still  lose,  as*  it  is  probable  they  will,  making  greater  reductions 
in  the  price,  until  at  last  they  get  them  for  almost  nothing  ?  I  firmly 
believe  they  would  get  the  colonies  altogether,  were  it  not  more  ad- 
vaintageous  for  them  that  the  charge  of  governing  should  fall  on  the 
nation ;  for,  deprived  of  all  their  most  available  resources,  this  must 
nilimately  be  the  case. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  possible  advantage  the  Netherlands  ex* ' 
pects  to  derive  firom  this  Company,  to'  coimterbalance  all  the  mis6hie& 
this  system  is  likely  to  entail  upon  it  ? 

Hie  Netherlands  Majesty  is  reputed  an  upright  and  a  good  man. 
His  having  so  large  an  interest  in  this  Company,  and  being  in  a 
measure  rchief  Koopman,  was  therefore  considered  as  a  guarantee 
against  their  obtaining  exclusive  privileges ;  for,  posses^  of  such' 
virtues,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that,  as  king,  he  would  permit  the 
interests  of  the  country- to  -be  sacrificed  in  a  tenfold  degree  for  the' 
advantage  of  a  Company  in  which  his  private  interest  did  not  amount. 
io'oiie-tenth.  '  Whoever,  therefore,  has  given  such  counsel  to  his 
Miy«^,  by  whatever  motives  he  may  have  been  actiated,  can  hardly 
he  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  enemy  to  his  sovereign,  and 
a  traitor  to  his' (Country ;  and  if  this  system  is  persevered  in,  the  na- 
tion wiU  have  more  and  more  cause  to  regret  their  surrender  of  the' 
cokHiiea,  .without  control,  to  his  mi^esty*s  management. 
-  We  learn  also,  that  the  colonial  minister  has  contracted  with  the' 
Company  for  a  loan  of  eight  millions  of  guilders  on  accoubt'of  this 
Govemmentf  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  and  finally  closed  in  Decern-' 
her- 1826.     This  loan,  I  understand,  is  to  be  repaid  to  the  Coinpany  . 
l^  meaas  of  the  eoffiBe  wbidi  they  have  contracted  for. 
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,  In  tlw  pmeBt  sUU  of  the  finaaees,  ihiB  ttf^  mfllM»i,  H  ^m^ 
dialely  seat  bere  in  specie^  would  afford  a  temiKirary  i^elief,  and  md 
InoT^,  becs^use  the  Company,  by  gettinfz^  the  co^'ee,  depnye  the  Q#< 
Yernwent  of  upwards  of  two  and  a-halt'  ni  ill  ions  of  their  annoal  r««- 
^waue^  which  would  soon  involve  them  in  new  and  greetter  dil!icuilj«ei 
But.  I  fear  our  ill-fiited,  and  mueh  abused  cohny,  will  not  even 
experience  this  short  reprieTo,  aind  that  the  measures  intended  by  our 
Government  for  the  restoration  of  the  fintukcea  eind  the  ^neral 
benefit  of  the  colony,  managed  a^  they  iiAve  been  by  the  Colottial 
Bepartmeat,  will  only  increase  their  embarrasEinentB  and  accelerate 
Iheir  ruin* 

•  I  am  satisfied  that  the  loan  from  the  Company  to  this  Govenfmeat 
will  be  accounted  for  t^  them  by  the  Cobnial  Depaitmenty  nearly  i^ 
follows : 

1.  Pafd  advances  made  on  account  of  the  JavaGovernmont  hr  '  m 

troops  and  stoves  sent  them  to  this  date,  and  for  civil  and  * 

1    .  military  pensions  and  salaries  paid  on  their  aecount  iti 

Europe  ....  Guilders,  2, OOO^MI 

a.  Amount  required  to  provide  like  disbursements  on  account  of 

the  colonies  for  1825  and  ld2Q  -  -  1,000,000 

^.  Amount  to  be  paid  to  Great  Britain  en  account  of  the  oolaniea 

100,000/:  -        -         -        -        ,  1,200,000 

4.  Amount  of  the  Company's  claims  against  this  Government 

for  goods  and  bricks  indented  fbr  many  years  agt),  huf  now 

•  •  no  longer  required  •         •»  -  -  -  1  ^O0O|f>OO 

5.  AjBOunt  of  claims  which,  by  the  aid  of  their  interest  at  home, 

they  will  in  all  probability  have  against  this  rk>vertiineitt^ 
before  December  1816,  for  bricks  aiid  otlier  vjiluable  itores  1 ,500^000 
Q.  Amount  whidi,  to  save  appearances,  may  perhaps  be  sent  out 

in  specie  *  *  ,  ,  ,  1^300^000 

8,000,000 

.  lima,  of  the  «ight  miUions  raised  to  relieve  their  embairaaaBieDlay 
this  Government  may  probably  get  one  million  in  caafa ;  aad  thia 
^P}>(y  9o^te  them  ^,  sacrifice  of  10  to  11  goildera  per  peoul  on  their 
Qofiee,  or  oqe  million  of  guilders  anauallyi  and  deprives  them  of  up- 
wards of  ^WQ  and.  a-balf  nullions  of  annual  revenuee,  until  the  Coos- 
pany  has  been  rquiid. 

;  it  is  necessaryj  however,  that  I  should  give  yeu  a  short  sketch  of 
the  finances,  of  this  Government^  that  their  preeent  state  may  be 
letter  understood* 

.  I  believe  their  revenue,  in  1821  ^  amounted  nearly  to  twenty-ieiglit 
ipillions  of  India  guilders,  but  unfi>rtunately«  at  that  time,  unexpected 
contingencies  made  their  expensea  considerably  exceed  thirty  miiBoiift. 
Since  that  period,  their  revenue,  from  various  cansea^  has  been  de- 
oreasUig,  and  does  i^t  at  present,  1  believe,  much  exceed  tweaQr-tvo 
millio9S|  while  their  expenses  exceed  twenty-rsLiL  millioai ;  and  by  the 
judicious  management  of  the  colonial  miaister,  their  revenue  wiU 
now  be  reduced  .below  twealy  luiUiona,  whUe  Ih^  expensea  will  per* 
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%i|Ni  be  inerecUiNl/  for  th^y  conttnue  to  tend  out  hordes  of  civil  waA 
iiiilitsi7  senraatB  to  be  •mployed  h«rf ,  ahbough  repeatedly  infonned 
that  employment  could  not  be  found  for  those  already  sent. 

The  Commisaloners-Oeneral,  who  took  over  the  colonies  firein  the 
Ertglksh,  brought  oat  with  them  two  millions  of  Netherlands  guilders* 
To  make  the  most  of  these,  a  proclamation  declared  them  equal  to 
Java  rupees,  and  they  were  accordingly  issued  at  30  stivers,  in  place 
of  26,  their  real  value.  By  this  miserable  expedient,  which  has 
derant^ed  the  circulation— banished  all  other  coins,  caused  the  great« 
est  itieonveaienca,  and  must  in  the  sequel  involve  the  Government  in 
fterious  loas— they  gained  at  the  time  ahout  270,000  rupees.  They 
alio  t$6i)ed  five  mti lions  of  rupees  in  pliper  currency,  and  some  years 
afterwards  the  Government  began  issuing  treasury  •notes,  in  anticipa« 
tion  of  their  nj venue,  but  which  are  now  said  to  amount  to  six  mil- 
Ibne.  BesidcM  the  paper  in  eirculatien,  they  owe  to  public  institu- 
tiona,  and  U\  individuals  in  the  island,  upwards  of  two  millions,  and 
to  the  Govern  inent  at  home  two  millions  more.  Thus^  it  appears, 
that  their  expeiuiiture,  since  the  restoration  of  the  colonies  in  1816, 
to  this  date,  has  exceeded  their  income  seventeen  millions,  or  an 
average  of  naarlv  two  millions  per  annum. 

With  the  expenses  increasing  and  the  revenue  decreasing,  through 
the  measures  of  the  Colonial  Department,  how  long,  I  should  like  to 
know,  oan  such  a  state  of  things  continue  ? 

'  The  one  per  cent,  which  his  Majes^s  gross  share  of  the  direct 
national  sacrifice  scarcely  amounts  to,  will  affofd  him  but  poor  eon* 
soladon  when  the  ruin  of  the  colonies  has  been  accomplished  ;  and  I 
should  think  his  advisers,  whether  actuated  by  enmity  to  our  worthy 
Governor-General,  as  is  generally  believed  here,  or  a  desire  to  in'« 
gratiate  themselves  with  hi i  Majesty,  by  aiding  his  Commercial  Com* 
pany,  will  in  due  time  receive  iW\r  reward. 

'J  ne  Baron  Vander  Capellen  i^  uell  known  in  Europe  as  a  noble* 
man  of  the  highest  principio  and  honotir ;  and  diinng:  the  long  period 
of  his  administering  the  government  of  these  colonies,  he  has  gained 
the'  esteem,  and  I  may  even  say  a  fleet  ion,  of  all  under  his  rule,  for,  to 
the  qualities  already  mentioned,  ho  ad<U  the  greatest  benevolence  of 
disposition,  and  a  strict  love  of  justice  lemp^red  with  mercy. 

Vet,  although  entertaining  the  hig^hest  regard  and  esteem  for  this 
amiable  nobleman  personally;  as  evL'r>'  one  who  has  the  honour  to 
know  him  must  do,  I  am  far  from  justif)mg  nr  attempting  to  de« 
fend  many  acts  of  his  public  administration.  It  should  be  borne  in 
ikinid,  however,  that  he  came  out  a  perft^ct  stranger  to  these  countries, 
and  was  strongly  recommended  for  advice  and  assist  a  nee  to  men  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  old  manopoly  6cWiK  and  who,  having  been 
long  shut  up  in  Java,  and  almost  totally  excluded  for  many  years 
firom  all  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world,  were  ignorant  of  the  ad- 
vancement in  knowledge  that  had  taken  place,  and  bigoted  in  favour 
of  the  old  system. 

'  It  was  consequently  towards  the  re-establishment  of  this  system 
|ji»t  these  ^*  old  experienoed  servants  of  the  former  Company  "  di« 
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rected  their  whole  energies,  and  urging  their  long  mid^nce  ftad 
great-  experience,  they  always  prognosticated  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  colony  should  their  advice  be  neglected. 

It  is  for  yielding  to  such  counsel  that  the  Governor-General  is 
most  to  blame,  for  had  he  possessed  the  fortitude  and  firmness  to 
shake  off  those  antiquated  advisers,  who  are  at  least  a  century  be- 
hind himself  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  been  guided  by  his 
own  excellent  judgment  and  enlightened  views,  these  colonies  would 
at  this  moment  have  been  in  a  very  different  situation. 

As  soon  as  his  Excellency  and  some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  his 
council  began  to  perceive  the  effects,  and  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and 
even  policy  of  the  measures  these  ''  old  servants  of  the  old  Com- 
pany" had  advised,  some  of  them  embarked  for  Europe,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one  in  this  part  of  the  world,  have  actually 
prevailed  on  his  Majesty  to  establish  this  new  Company;  which, 
from  the  rapid  progress  it  has  already  made,  will  soon  be  what  the 
old  Company  was,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  successful,  but  more  ex* 
peditious,  in  reducing  the  colony  to  a  similar  state  of  bankruptcy  and 
beggary. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  even  at  this  late  period,  to  observe  the 
Governor* General  divesting  himself  of  the  baneful  influence  of  such 
counsel,  and  adopting  a  more  liberal  course ;  and  it  is  also  a  satis- 
faction to  find  him  aided  and  supported  in  such  measures  by  some 
enlightened  members  of  his  council,  who,  like  himself,  are  now  aware 
of  die  ruin  brought  on  the  colonies  by  the  measures  bitherto  pursued, 
and  are  convinced,  that  it  is  only  by  pursuing  a  liberal  system  that 
they  can  ever  become  wealthy  in  themselves,  or  serviceable  to  the 
mother  country. 

As  a  commencement,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  handing  yon  the 
enclosed  proclamation,  dated  the  12th  instant,  establishing^  a  general 
entrepot  system  on  such  sound  and  liberal  principles,  as  cannot  fail  to 
prove  eminently  beneficial  to  these  colonies,  and  to  all  connected 
with  them.*  Here  it  has  excited  a  very  lively  sensation,  being  hailed  as 
the  dawn  of  an  enlightened  poUcy ;  in  short,  it  is  looked  upon  as  the 
natural  oflEspriog  of  the  Governor-General,  whose  sound  judgment  and 
liberal  principles,  influenced  by  a  most  benevolent  disposition,  would 
long  since  have  adopted  such  measures  had  he  been  free  from  the 
trammels  of  the  European  Government,  and  the  antiquated  and  bigoted 
advisers  they  recommended  to  him,  and  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  his 
.  own  excellent  understanding. 

Scarcely  a  month  ago  our  commerce  was  as  lethargic  as  if  it  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  Batavia  ferer.  It  had  been  for  some 
time  back  in  thia  state,  and  was  daily  becoming  worse ;  for  the  mea- 
sures pursued  were  so  effectually  destroying  it,  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  Government,  amongst  the  other  advantages  of  their  trade 
with  Japan,  had  not  also  imported  and  adopted  the  commercial  policy 
of  that  country. 

The  recent  accounts  'of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  colonial  produce  in 
Europe,  together  with  the  proclamatioo  of  the  12th  instaat,  have 
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changed  the  &ce  of  affiiire.  Considerable  activity  at  this  monient 
pievdlfl,  and  many  schemes  are  in  contemplation  to  avail  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  entrep6t  system  holds  out  to  the  merchants  of  the 
colony. 

You  will  oBserve  that  Anjer  (our  entrep6t  establishment)  is  situ* 
ated  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  that  gateway  of  the  Archipelago, 
which  more  directly  conducts  towards  Uie  high-road  to  the  Western 
World,  and  through  which,  consequently,  the  principal  part  of  the 
trade  carried  on  from  thence  with  the  Archipelago  and  the  countries 
bounding  it,  passes.  It  is  at  Anjer  that  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  western  navigator  may  be  said  to  commence,  and  there  he 
would  no  doubt  gladly  terminate  his  voyage  could  he  procure  the  pro- 
ducts he  required,  even  at  an  enhanced  price ;  for  the  saving  to  him 
in  time  and  insurance,  independent  of  the  danger  and  uncertainty  at- 
tending what  is  called  a  trading  voyage,  would  thereby  be  considerable. 

Thefe  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  our  colonial  craft  will  soon  be 
actively  employed  throughout  the  Archipelago,  bartering  the  fabrics 
of  Europe  and  America  for  the  products  of  Uiese  different  countries, 
which  can  now  be  landed  in  our  entrepots,  and  await  a  favourable 
opportuuity  of  disposing  of  them.  The  colonial  craft  have  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  vessels  of  Europe  and  America,  in  an  intercourse 
with  these  countries.  These  vessels  are  generally  of  a  more  con- 
venient size,  the  captains  and  officers  are,  from  experience,  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the  navigation,  and,  by 
faking  the  language,  communicate  directly  with  the  parties  who 
conduct  the  business ;  and  when  a  misunderstanding  arises,  are  able 
to  explain  and  adjust  it.  The  crews  being  generally  a:  mixture  of 
natives  of  continental  India  and  of  the  Archipelago,  are  less  likely  to" 
give  offence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  certainly  less  capable 
of  defence  than  a  European  crew.  The  danger  from  pirates  is, 
however,  much  more  talked  of  than  it  deserves,  for  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  of  a  vessel,  well  appointed  and  armed,  being  captured. 
The  brig  General  de  Kock  would  not  have  been  captured  had  not 
her  ammunition  failed,  and  perhaps  not  even  then,  if  the  pirates  had 
not  been  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  attack,  by  perceiving  her 
dastardly  commander  and  officer  jump  overboard  and  swim  off  to 
save  themselves.  It  is  not  therefor^  unreasonable  to  expect,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  see  the  principal  part  of  the  intercolonial  trade 
conducted  by  our  colonial  craft,  and  the  vessels  of  Europe  and 
America  procuring  both  a  ready  market  for  their  outward,  and  all 
die  products  they  require  for  their  return,  cargoes  at  our  entrepots, 
and  thus  considerably  diminishing  the  duration, .  uncertainty,  and 
dangers  of  their  voyages.    ' 

'  In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  coffee  was  dull  of  sale  in  Batavia 
at  11  to  12  drs.  per  pecul,  and  tlie  market  generally  was  heavy,  few 
sales  or  exchanges  taking  place.  Silver  dollars  were  selling  at  17 
per  cent.,  silver  currency  at  an  agio  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  paper» 
and  no  bills  procurable  on  England  and  India,  and  very  few  on  Hoj- 
laod  at  40  to  42  strs.,  six  months'  sight, 
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A  ro^MCtobW  mercaatik  bouse  in  this  plioe  v^ceived  aflcmiBts  ol 
%he  rise  of  colonial  produce  in  Europe  early  this  month,  and  secured 
about  20,000  peculs  of  coffee  before  it  was  senerally  known.  The 
accounts  were  brought  by  the  brig  Cornet^  %bich  landed  her  letters 
9t  Anjer,  and  reported  there  as  an  American  from  New  York  bound 
for  Singapore,  so  that  no  one  was  aware  of  a  late  arri?al  froav 
Europe.  She  is  said  to  have  made  a  passage  of  93  days,  and  must 
therefore  have  left  early  in  April.  The  moment  she  arrived  in  Ba« 
tayia  Roads,  (which,  boweTer^  she  did  not  do  for  some  days  after  her 
arriral  at  Ai^er,)  and  was  known  to  have  come  from  England,  the 
price  of  produce  rapidly  rose ;  and  letters  from  London  to  Uie  middle 
^f  March  arriving,  via  Holland,  soon  after,  the  price  of  coffee  rose  to 
14  and  15  drs. ;  and  10,000  peculsi  sold  at  the  Government  sale  oa 
the  9th  instant,  averaged,  wiih  vendu  charges,  drs.  15,  30  cts.  per 
pecul.  At  Samaranff,  the  prices  of  coffee  also  rose  from  19  ii.  to 
29  rs.  2  but  bv  the  last  accounts  it  had  subsided  again  to  24  and 
26  rs.  Here  it  has  also  had  a  reaction,  and  may  now  be  quoted  at 
l3  to  134.  The  demand  ibr  silver  and  paper  currency  to  send  to  the 
eastward  ibr  the  purchase  of  coffee,  made  the  agio  rise  as  high  aa 
eight  per  cent,  oa  the  one,  and  one  per  cent,  on  the  other,  in  ex« 
change  for  tc^asury-tnotes,  which  are  not  current  in  those  markets. 
Silver  dollars  are  at  present  at  an  agio  of  25  per  cent.,  occasioned  by 
the  demands  of  the  Chinese  for  remittances  to  their  families  by  the 
junks,  which  are  preparing  to  depart  for  China. 
,  I  also  hand  you  an  extra  Gasette  published  this  day,  dialling 
the  operations  of  the  army  in  the  Celebes,  under  the  command  of 
General  Van  Grew,  by  which  you  will  perceive  that  the  expedition 
to  Macassar  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  that  the  General  ex* 
peoted  to  return  to  Java  soon  after  his  last  despatch. 

The  eastern  post  has  brought  accounts  of  a  disturbance  at  Djoejo- 
carta,  the  nature'  and  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Genml 
de  Kock  (our  Commander-in-Chief  and  LJeutenant-Govemor)  set 
off  for  that  place  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  for  the  purpoae  of 
amicably  acy listing  the  matter  if  it  appeared  to  originate  in  mis- 
understanding, or  of  crushing  it  at  once,  should  that  be  necessary. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  Native  powers,  there  is  nothing  serious  to 
be  apprehended,  if  they  are  properly  dealt  with,  for  they  neither  pes* 
sees  the  intelligence  or  energy  to  arrange  and  organise  a  simultaneous 
rising,  which  alone  could  endanger  tbd  safety  of  the  colony.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  and  trust  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  may 
be  successful  in  adjusting  the  matter  without  proceeding  to  extremes. 
It  was  impossible  to  send  any  onebetter  calculated  to  conciliate  tbeee 
people,  and  inspire  confidence,  than  General  de  Kock;  for  the 
urbanity  and  mildness  of  his  -disposition,  hii  inviolable  good  faith, 
and  strict  love  of  impartial  justice,  are  universally  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  Natives  as  wdl  as  Europeans  of  Java,  while  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  well  aware  of  his  high  military  talents,  ana 
bis  power  to  repress  thetn  by  force,  if  necessary. 

*  A  Resident  at  Batavia. 
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KBW  ARRAN^lEHmt  OF  THR  BOBf  BAT  ABMT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — By  letters  firoift  Bombay  of  August  last,  it  appefars  that  t&l 
new  arrangements  sent  oiit  by  the  Court  of  Directors  lor  their  armies 
«t  the  three  Presidencies,  hare  not  only  produced  disgust  and  greitt 
dissatkfaction,  but  hare  had  such  a  demoralising  effect,  that^iscip^ 
line  in  sotne  of  the  Natire  regiments  is  entirely  lost.  The  sclircity  of 
European  officers  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India,  is  such,  that  many  of 
the  corps  have  not  more  than  four  or  fire  present  for  duty ;  and  with 
these  are  included  commanding-officer,  adjutant,  and  quartermaster. 
Two  of  the  regiments  harfe,  for  some  time  past,  been  commanded  by 
their  adjutaiits,  having  Under  them  tt^o  or  three  jroungsters  just 
huided  as  cadets,  and  posted  to  d6  ddty  as  ensigns.  Btit  the  want  of 
European  officers  is  not  the  only  evil  felt  by  the  Bombay  army,  from 
Ihe  i^)udieioi»  interlerence  of  the  Cdwt  of  Directors.  In  consequenoe 
^tbegreiU  demand  for  troops,  thete  not  b^ng  siifficiient  for  a  reliaf 
M  any  of  the  pdnoipal  stations,  a  repreaentfition  was  forwarded  from 
Oaireniawnt  to  the  India  House,  in  August  1824^  for  pertoission  to 
raise  four  regiments  for  the  lin^,  stating  the  impossifaility  of  carrying 
06  the  cbiiitary  duties  of  the  establishment  without  this  angmentatioBi 
XIm  answer  Irom  those  h^aven^bom  Weiltiigtens  of  Leadenhall-slreet 
was  every  way  worthy  of  themselves.  They,  of  course,  in  their  wisv 
doai,  knew  better  than  either  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  the  (jovem- 
ment  of  Bombay,  whether  troops  were  wanted  or.  set^  as  also  the 
description  of. troops  required.  .They  ]cnew  that  their  own.  irregulars 
at  the  India  House  were  noost  excellent  soldiers,  though  only  drilled 
thirteen  times  a-year ;  [vide  Debate  in  last  month's  Herald ;]  and  no 
doubt  imagined  that  soldiers  could  be  made  with  as  little,  trouble  in 
India,  llus  is  H  mete  supposition  of  my  own,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  having  decided  that  irregulars  should  be  the  order  of  the  day 
at  Bombay.  Four  provincial  extra  battalions  were  raised ;  thus  not 
only  shamefully  disappointing  the  just  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
European  officers  of  the  Bombay  army  to  promotion,  but  adding  to  the 
difficulties  already  experienced  j  for  these  corps  must  have  European 
tfffieem  from  the  line^  if  it  was  only  to  put  a  few  huiidred  rupees  a 
BMlh  in  the  podMts  of  a  ftiv«ured  few.  Sir  Charles  Cohrille,  lis 
becssme  his  dn^  as  Commander-in-Chief,  protested  against  the  mea-^ 
sore  ;  but  Mr.  Elohinstone's  independence  was  not  proof  against  hiA 
Jean  id  giving  ottBoee  to  his  honourable  masters.  Besides,  being  a 
poor  maoi  who  cannot  aierd  to  kde.his  situ^ion,  he  is  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  cousins  sixteen  times  removed ;  and  these  extra  batt 
talions  add  greatly  to  his  private  patronage.  Regiments  of  the  line,  of 
course,  fall  to  officers  according  to  seniority ;  but  here  the  Governor 
may  give  them  to  any  hungry  subaltern.    With  all  Lord  Amherst^s 
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328  New  Arrangement  of  the  Bombay  Army. 

failings,  (and  no  one  can  diapute  them,)  the  European  oflken  of  the 
Bombay  army  would,  at  this  present  moment,  prder  a  little  of  his 
independence  (as  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  augmentation  to 
the  Native  army  on  the  Bengal  establishment)  to  Mr.  Elphinstone's 
obsequiousness. 

In  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out  on  the  western  side  of  India,  and 
which!  doubt  not  has  taken  place  ere  this,  not  one- third  of  the  Bom- 
bay army  could  take  the  field  effective  in  European  officers ;  and  this 
could  only  be  done  by  taking  them  from  the  regiments  left  in  g^rison, 
leaving  these  regiments  under  the  control  and  management  of  their 
Native  officers,  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  every  tiling  essential  to  the 
efficiency  of  a  Native  corps.  The  impolicy  of  sending  strange  officers 
on  service  with  a  Native  regiment,  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced. 
It  is  well  known  that  they  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
sepoys,  and  are  invariably  considered  intruders.  The  suspicion 
which  attaches  to  them  the  officers  seek  not  to  remove :  they  are 
there  against  their  inclination^  and  care  not  how  soon  they  rejoin  their 
own  regiments. 

'  It  is  well  known  what  Native  troops  are,  without  European  officers 
to  head  them ;  1  therefore  da  not  suppose  it  reouires  any  aigument 
to  prove  what  they  must  be  under  those  who  unfortunately  have  lost 
their  confidence ;  but,  if  necessary,  I  could  point  out  its  &lal  effects 
in  numerous  instances,  some  of  which  I  have,  during  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years*  service,  witnessed  myself;  but  at  present  I  fear  to 
take  up  your  time  and  space,  having  already  been  led  on  far  beyood 
my  original  intention*    .       . 

A  Subscriber. 
Hull,  9tb  January,  1826. 

P.S, — Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention,  in  your' future 
Herald,  to  a  more  enlarged  and  correct  report  of  India  Promotions, 
Appointments,  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  as  also  a  List  of  Pas- 
sengers going  and  returning.  This  is  not  certainly  interesting  to  your 
readers  in  India ;  but  bear  in  mind,  that  many  of  your  friends  there 
visit  England  on  furlough,  and  rely,  like  myself,  on  the  Herald  for 
information  on  these  subjects. 

NOTE   OF   THE    EDITOR. 

Our  CorrespondeDt  is,  pcrbapa,harfily  aware  that  we  have  a  very  large  class 
of  readers  in  ED^laud,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  of  those  in  India, to  whom 
these  details  arc  not  only  devoid  of  interest,  but  who  consider  every  additioual 
page  devoted  to  their  insertion  as  so  much  taken  from  the  space  required  for 
more  ^0nera%  interesting  information.  Our  desire  is  to  satisfy  ail  pi rttes. 
If  that  be  practicable  \  and  where  that  is  impossible,  to  consult,  in  the  words 
of  our  motto,  <<  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and  that  for  the 
greatest  length  of  time." 
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CRAWFURD*S   MISSION  TO   SIAU   AND   COCHIN   CHINA.V 

An  accoant  of  thi«  mission  from  die  pen  of  Dr.  Crawford  himself 
ynm]d  have  been  more  acceptable,  and  no  doubt  more  useful  to  the 
public  than  the  work  now  before  us ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  ac- 
count,  (which  is  however  expected  in  due  time  from  that  distinguished 
,  historian  of  Eastern  alEeurs,)  the  present  is  highly  worthy  of  attention. 
Mr.  Finlayson,  firom  whose  journal  it  is  formed,  was  the  medical  officer 
and  naturalist  of  the  mission — a  situation  for  which  he  appears  to . 
have  been  well  qualified.  Having,  shortly  after  its  return  to  Ben- 
gal, been  obliged  to  sail  for  Europe  on  account  of  the  state  of  hb 
health,  he  died  on  the  passage  home,  and  the  present  volume  has  in 
consequence  been  published  under.the  able  superintendance  of  Sir  S. 
Raffles.  It  '^  does  not  profess "  to  give  an  account  of  the  officiiil 
proceedings  of  the  mission  *^  further  than  met  the  author's  observatbn 
in  common  with  others  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  ;"  and  its 
object  is  to  throw  light  on  the  country  and  character,  institutions  and 
habits,  of  the  people  generally. 

It  was  once  proposed  to  have  added  an  appendix,  with  plates  illus- 
trative of  the  subjects  (^natural  history  collected  during  the  voyage,  (and 
which  have  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,) but  the  puyisher  objected  to  this  plan,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
ditional expense  it  would  have  incurred.  The  utility  of  thid  volume 
has  thus  been  impaired  by  restricting  it  in  that  department  wherein 
the  author  was  best  qualified  to  afford  valuable  information.  For  as' 
to  ''  the  character,  institutions,  and  habits  of  the  people,"  neither  his 
previous  course  of  study,  nor  opportunities  of  observation,  seem  to 
have  fitted  him  much  to  enlighten  the  public.  He  appears  to'  have 
visited  these  countries  with  almost  as  little  knowledge  of  their  previous 
history  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  first  voyage  of  discovery  which 
reached  their  shores ;  and  while  there,  he  and  his  companions  were 
generally  cooped  up  in  their  vessels,  or  circumscribed  within  very  uar- 
row  boupds,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  people.  Lastly,  his  situation  was 
not  such  as  to  affi)hi  him  the  means  of  appreciating  correctly  the  po« 
litical  proceedings  of  the  mission;  and  Dr.  Crawfurd*s  reputation,  as 
a  diplomatist,  is  consequently  liable  to  suffer  not  a  little  from  the  ^or- 
parte  statements  of  a  spectator,  who,  judging  from  a  superficial  view 
of  a&irs,  was  evidently  very  liable  to  judge  erroneously. 

The  editor,  indeed,  seems  fully  aware  of  this,  when,  in  his  intro- 
duction, he  remarks,  that  partly  to  avoid  expense,  and  **  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  understood  that  Mr.  Crawfurd,  to  whom  the  charge 
of  the  mission  was  Intrusted,  himself  meditates  a  work  on  the  subject,*' • 
it  has  been  "  deemed  advisable  not  to  enlarge,  in  this  place,  on  the 

I  Mission  to  Siain  aud  Cocbin  China,  in  ttie  years  1821-2,  from  the  Journal 
of  the  late  George  Ftulaysou,  Esq.,  Assistant- Sur«:eoii  of  his  Majest/s  8th 
Li^ht  Dr«gomn ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  hy  Sir  Thomas  Siamfunl. 
Raffles,  F.R.S.    tondun,  182(i. 
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public  objects  and  resiila  of  the  mission/  Sec.  This  fbibetranoe  hat 
not  been  imitated  by  the  *  Quarterly  Review/  which,  in  an  article  on 
the  saiyect)  that  appeara  to. have  bean  pckted  htfof^  the  WoHl  re- 
viewed  was  itself  published,  as  both  came  out  so  nearly  about  the 
4ime  time,  does  not  scniple  to  eondema  the  eoadadt  of  Dr*  Crawflupd 
on  the  strei^|;th  of  Mr.  Fiolayson's  temarks  on  the  mission.  Ba^ 
knowing  how  frequently  the  *  Quarterly '  has  allowed  ittelf  to  be  tlitf 
liehlole  of  the  spleen  or  jealousy  of  a  rival,  the  public  wiU  hm  their 
Qwn  oonolusions  on  this  article^  We  are  glad  that  it  haft  ippeared  99 
e^ly,  as  it  affords  us  an  opportunity,  in  noticing  this  work,  of  doing 
justice  to  an  individual  on  whom  the  Review  has  attempted  fee  thraw 
a  degree  of  discredit  which  appears  to  be  quite  undeserved. . 
,  T^e  object  of  the  mission  was,  lo  establish  oeitain  oommeroial  trea- 
ties with  some  of  the  states  between  the  British  tet'ritories  and  China  ^ 
and  because  the  attempt  proved  abortive,  the  Reviewer  boldly  assames' 
that  the  failure  was  occaUoned  by  want  of  management  or  dignity  00 
the  part  of  the  envoy.  We  shall  show,  however,  that  die  caiieee  lay 
much  deeper,  and  wef  e  of  such  a  nature  as,  perhaps,  no  efforts  or 
nhiUty  of  Dr.  Crawfurd,  or  any  other  individual,  however  highly 
qualified,  could  have  overcome.  The  difficulties  with  which  he  b^  Uv 
struggle  were  not  peculiar  to  his  mis^n  |  they  have  been  expetieneed 
}^  other  British  envoys  for  many  years  past  at  almost  every  eonrt  in' 
Asia.  It  la  of  great  importance,  therefore^  to  inquire  what  is  the^ 
true  reason  that  our  countrymen  receive  so  nnwdcome  a  reeeption 
from  the  independent  sovereigns  of  the  East  ? 
'  Captain  Symes,  when  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Ava  in  1795,  waa,  tridi 
great  difficolty,  admitted  to  the  honour  of  an  audioiee  af  the  Barman 
monaiob.  A mong  other  reasons  which  he  states  for  this  sli^  ihfdwa' 
upon  hia  public  oharaeter,  he  says,  that  his  hononrable  mastesa  wvra- 
represented  to  have  ''  first  vieited  India  as  mefebaals,  and  afterwards 
invaded  it  as  usurpers ;"  and  that  the  Oovernor^Qenend,  being  a 
Bobordinate  authorial  could  not  with  propriety  send  an  embamy  to  an 
independent  sovereign.  This  last,  however,  seems  to  hove  beem 
rather  a  point  of  etiquette  taken  up  l^  the  ooun  to  avoid  the  neeessity 
of  urging  the  more  offensive  reason  before  mentiofied.  For,  aa  pro- 
vincial embassies  are  quite  common  in  the  East,,  and  there  waa  at  that 
very  time  at  the  Burmese  codrt  a  deputation  from  one  of  tlie  provin- 
cial Qovemors  of  Qiina,  which  was  honoured  with  an  aadmce,  iti 
could  have  been  no  solid  objection  to  the  agent  of  the  Ooveuor^Oe<^ 
neral  that  he  was  delegated  by  suberdiaate  authority,  dot,  mb  a  an* 
tenon  of  the  comparative  respect  in  which  they  were  heU,  Captain 
Symes  states,  his  having  diacoveredi  that  at  his  aodieo^,  ^^  the  Gko^' 
neee  deputies  had  taken  possession  of  those  seats  whieh^  aoeordsng  t» 
etiquette  that  had  been  agreed  Mpon,  ^  English  gentlemen  wereta^ 
have  ocpupied.*'  He  then  intimates  that  this  supersesskm  of  his  vank 
by  the  Chinese  provincial  deputies,  was  meant  to  mark  the  degree  ^ 
estioMtion  in  which  he  and  his  party  were  held  ;  as  '*  it  was  fiillowed 
by  circumstances  which  left  no  room  to  suppose  that  any  act  relating 
tb  external  forms  was  either  accidental  or  unpiemeditated." 
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,  Among  Am  forms^  it  is  obeerrahle,  that  «t  court,  inquiry  wis  nade 
regarding  the  King  of  England  ;  hut  it  seems  to  have  heen  considered 
derogatory  to  aiention  even  the  name  of  the.  Company  or  their  Go* 
vemor ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Burmese  monarch  s  teply  to  the  said 
GoTemor's  letter  was,  delivered  to  the  envoy,  the  Burmese  courtiers 
ware  so  ashamed  of  this  degree  of  condescension,  that  they  could 
hardly  he  brought  to  utter  the  humiliating  confesaioo,  that  it  was  a. 
letter  from  the  King  to  the  Governor- General  of  India»^ 

Captain  Hiram  Cox,  who  was  sent  as  envoy  to  A  va  soon  after,  on  the 
part  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  no  better  received ;  the  Burmese 
court  still  retaining  the  notion,  that  his  honourable  employers  were  in 
the  habit  of  approaching  first  in  the  peaceful  guise  of  merchants,  and 
then  assuming  the  character  of  usurpers,  (p.  400/)  By  a  passage  in 
his  journal,  (p.  273,)  it  appears  that  the  very  name  of  "  the  Company'* 
is  regarded  there  as  so  derogatory,  that  its  own  servant  and  repre« 
sentatire  y^na  ashamed  of  it.  Captain  Cox  says,  *'  the  term  his  Majesty 
tiaes  to  designate  me  is  that  of  Gooounc  Y,  or  the  Company ;  and, 
as  he  haa  given  the  same  title  to  a  scoundrel  of  a  Musulman,  who  has. 
purchased  from  his  courtiers  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade  at  Ran* 
goon,  and  has  been  practising  a  thousand  infamous  tricks  there,  I 
therefore  do  not  mean  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  term  Qogouncy  as  a 
proper  designation  for  me.'*  The  pernicious  effects  of  this  monopoly^ 
no  doubt,  gave  the  Burman  nation  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
English  *'  Gogouncy,"  and  may  serve  to  show  that  companies,  with 
exclusive  privileges,  cannot  be  respected  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
In  Persia,  it  is  well  known,  the  opinion  entertained  of  our  Oogouncy 
IS  not  more  respectful ;  consequently.  Sir  John  Malcolm  wisely  de^ 
dined  to  place  himself  in  the  humiliating  capacity  of  its  represeata<* 
tive  at  that  court,  where  he  could  only- have  expected  to  meet  with 
nartification  and  disappoiattneat 

If  Dr.  Crawfiird  is  to  be  blamed,  tiierefore,  it  is  for  accepting  of 
the  office. of  ambassador  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  which  he  must 
have  kwmti  exposed  him  to  mortification  -and  diMppointment  among 
Eastern  nations.  Bui  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  his  de£Moe,  thsl 
while  onr  Indian  possessions  continue  to  be  under  the  preeent  jform  of 
Goremment,  it  is  the  only  authority  from  which  he  could  expect  to 
be  delegated  on  such  a  missioD.  He  may,  therefore,  ji»tly  claim 
•ome  degree  ^of  praise  ler  vcrfunteering  ,to  encounter  the  odium  at* 
iached  to  his  employerr,  with  the  laudable  objeet  of  extending  .the 
boimda  of  commerce.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  could  hardly  have  selected' another  iadit 
▼klukl  io  well  qualified  for  the  task^  or  one  so  intimately  aequaiated 
with  the  coflunercial  relations  of  Asia.  Such  a  person  waa>be6t  sMe  to 
appreciate  the  dtfficokies  he  had  to  overcome,  in  endearouring  to  v* 
store  that  friendly  intercourse  with  Eurcqpeans  which  had  been  de^ 
stroyed  by  the  misconduct  of  the  monopoly  companiea.     Of  this  rois« 

-, fc-fc     ■■■,-■ : 1 — : a . , , 

s  SynMs^f  Embassy,  VoL  111 .  p.  172. 
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conduct,  Siam  itself,  to  which  the  missioxi  was  directed,  furnishes  an 
instauce  which  cannot  be  passed  over. 

The  English,  soon  after  .their  first  appearance  in  India,  settled  a 
factory  at  Siam,  and  carried  on  with  that  country  a  beneficial  inter- 
course. They  soon,  however,  in  their  usual  way,  declared  it  expen- 
sive and  unprofitable,  and  withdrew  it.  This  was  the  practice  of  the 
monopolists,  when  they  found  themselves  unable  to  extort  exorbi- 
tant profits.  They  again  re-established  it,  and  in  1688,  on  some  idle 
pretext,  removed  it,  and  declared  war  against  the  King  of  Siam. 
Their  object  was  to  oblige  him  to  expel  the  English  free-traders,  who 
were  at  this  time  in  great  favour  in  the  country,  and  even  admitted 
to  situations  of  high  honour  and  trust  under  the  Siamese  Govern- 
pient.  The  sight  of  so  much  honour  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  their 
countrymen,  filled  the  East  India  Company  with  the  most  malignant 
jealousy,  which  brought  down  destruction  on  their  heads. 

The  Old  Company,  (says  Hamilton,)  envying  their  happiness,  by  an  arbi* 
trary  command,  ordered  them  to  leave  their  industry  ana  repair  to  Fort  St. 
George  to  serve  them,  and  threatened  the  King  of  Siam  with  a  sea  war  if  he 
did  not  deliver  these  English  up,  or  force  them  qui  of  his  country.  Capt 
Weldon,  one  of  the  Company's  commanders  sent  to  Meijee  with  that  mes- 
sage, behaved  very  insolently  to  the  Government,  and  killed  some  of  the 
Siamese  without  any  just  cause.  One  night  soon  after,  when  Weldon  was 
ashore,  the  Natives  collected  together  in  hopes  of  avenging  themselves,  and 
doing  justice  on  Uie  aggressor.  But  Weldon,  having  previous  intimation  of 
their  design,  escaped ;  and,  on  missing  him,  they  vented  their  rage  and  ven- 
geance on  all  the  English  they  could  find.  Tlie  poor  victims,  being  only  guard- 
ed by  their  iunocence,  did  not  so  much  as  arm  themselves  to  witlistand  the 
fury  of  the  enraged  mob,  so  that  seventy-six  were  massacred,  and  hardly 
twenty  escaped.  Before  that  fatal  time  the  English  were  so  beloved  and 
favoured  at  the  court  of  Siam,  that  they  had  places  of  tnist  conferred  upon 
them,  both  in  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Samuel  White  was  mdde  Shalibundar,  or  custom-master,  at  Meijeeand 
Tanacerin,  and  Capt.  Williams  was  admiral  of  the  Kiug's  navy. 

Soon  after  this  achievement  of  the  Honourable  Company,  \diich 
succeeded  so  well  in  getting  their  countrymen  massacred,  the  King 
of  France  (Louis  XiV.)  attempted  to  subvert  the  independence  dT 
Siam,  through  the  intrigues  of  Constantino  Falcon,  a  Greek  by  birth, 
and  a  man  of  great  talents  and  address,  who  rose  from  the  humblest 
station  to  hold  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  After  these  examples 
of  the*  misconduct  of  Europeans,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  if  the 
Siamese  should  be  jealous  ever  after  of  holding  any  intercourse  with 
them,  or  sufiering  tliem  to  obtain  a  tooting  in  the  country. 

Di*.  Crawfurd  has  shown  that  it  was  equally  necessary  and'  highly 
important  for  the  interests  of  commerce,  to  make  an  eflbrt,  at  least, 
to  conciliate  the  other  ultra  Gangetic  nations,  and  remove  the  unfa- 
vourable impression  left  upon  them  by  the  unprincipled  rapacity  of 
the  monopolists. 

In  the  countries  (says  he)  lying  between  Siam  and  China,  viz.,  Champa, 
Camlmja,  Cochin  CWna  and  Tonquin,  there  existed  at  one  time  an  intercourse 
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with  Eoropean  nationsr  which  promised  to  be  of  the  most  beneficial  nature; 
These  countries  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  highly  jfifted  of  all  the  Con- 
tinent of  Asia^  whether  we  consider  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  the  variety  and 
utility  of  their  vegetable  and  mineral  productions,  the  number  and  excel- 
lence of  their  harbours,  their  fine  navigable  rivers,  and  the  extent  of  ilieir 
internal  navigaton,  with  the  conveniency  of  their  geographical  position  for 
an  intercourse  with  other  nations ;  yet  they  are,  in  point  of  useful  inter- 
course, as  little  known  to  the  great  commercial  nations  of  Europe  at  the 
present  moment,  as  if  they  were  situated  in  another  planet.  Down  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch,  French  and  English,  maintained 
a  busy  intercourse  with  them,  which  was  discontinued  from  the  usual  causes. 
There  existed  no  means  of  getting  the  productions  of  the  country  from  its 
intelligent  and  industrious  inhabitants,  under  their  natural  prices,  or  selling 
foreign  wares  to  them  at  more  than  they  were  worth,  and  without  such  aid 
the  a>stly  traffic  of  joint  stock  companies  could  not  be  conducted. 

With  these  considerations  before  us,  while  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  present  mission  encountered  serious  obstacles,  we  must  admit 
that  the  attempt  to  remove  them,  however  unsuccessful,  was  highly 
honourable  to  its  projectors.  The  party,  consisting  of  Dr.  Crawfurd, 
agent  for  the  Governor-General ;  Captain  Dangerfield,  his  assistant ; 
Lieut.  Rutherford,  engineer ;  and  Mr.  Finlayson,  physician  and  natu- 
ralist, with  their  suite,  embarked  at  Fort  William  on  the  21st  of 
November  1821.  On  the  11th  of  next  month,  they  came  to  anchor 
in  the  harbour  of  Penang ;  of  which  island  we  have  a  magnificent  de- 
scription. Its  natural  beauty,  according  to  Mr.  Finlayson,  is  rivalled 
only  by  th^  industry  of  the  inhabitants : 

Industry,  active,  useful,  manly  and  independent,  seemed  here  to  have 
(bund  a  congenial  soil  and  fostering  care.  The  indolent  air  of  the  Asiatic 
was  thrown  aside.  Everjr  arm  laboured  to  produce  some  usefiil  object,  and 
every  countenance,  teemmg  with  animation,  seemed,  as  it  were,  directed  to 
a  set  task.  With  the  air  they  had  lost  even  the  slender  form  of  the  Asiatic ; 
and  the  limbs  and  muscularity  and  symmetry  were  those  of  a  more  ener- 
getic race.  These  were  Chinese ;  a  people  highly  valuable  as  settlers,  by 
reason  of  their  industrious  and  very  regular  habits;  who  had  established,  on 
this  spot,  the  mechanical  arts,  on  a  scale  which  might  even  vie  with  that  of 
European  artists,  but  which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  any  other  part 
of  India. 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  superior  neatness  and  comfort  of 
their  habitations,  and  points  out  the  advantage  derived  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  these  sober  and  industrious  colonists.  They  are  said  to  be. 
rery  coarse  feeders,  and  so  fond  of  rich  food,  that  dogs,  if  in  good 
condition,  are  somewhat  in  danger  from  them.  All  the  best  meat 
and  fish,  and,  more  particularly,  pork  and  ducks,  the  favourite  &od  of 
the  grave  disciples  of  Confucius,  are,  at  this  place,  the  portion  of  the 
Chinese.  In  their  hands,  almost  exclusively,  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  pepper,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  productions  of  the  island.-— 
The  nutmeg  is  said  to  be  *'  next  in  importance,"  but  it  has  taken 
**  upwards  of  twenty  years  to  give  an  earnest  of  success,  and  no  ex- 
portation of  this  article  has  taken  place,  though  of  the  trees  in  the 
island,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  one-third  was 
in  a  condition  to  bear  fruit.'\  The  produce  of  a  single  tree  being 
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rtkted  (p.  29)  at  one  thousand  nuts  anisual!y»  we  wish  the  author  or^ 
editor  had  explained  how  it  had  happened  that  fifty  minions  of  nuts 
a  year  did  not  exceed  the  consumption  of  so  small  an  island,  so  aa  to 
anord  some  for  exportation.  The  clove  and  coffee  plant  are  also  cnlti* 
vated ;  and  the  pnoce  of  tropic  fruits,  the  mangosteeoi  is  here  found 
in  great  perfection. 

Sailing  again  from  Penang,  on  the  first  day  of  tha  year,  they  arrived- 
at  Malacca  on  the  14th  of  January  1822.  This  settlement,  then  iir 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  appears  to  have  presented  a  sad  contrast  with 
the  thriving  activity  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  Here  five  or  six 
Vessels,  at  the  utmost,  lay  scattered  and  straggling  in  an  extensive 
bay ;  there,  hundreds  of  ships,  of  all  descriptions,  sizes  and  nations, 
were  seen  crowded  together.  In  Malacca,  every  third  house  was  shut 
up,  and  appeared  to  be  abandoned.  The  streets  were  solitary  and 
deserted.  Even  the  Chinese,  of  whom  but  few  remained,  seemed 
here  to  have  forsaken  their  habits  of  industry.  The  place,  with  great 
natural  advantages,  and  formerly,  we  arc  told,  ''  famous  as  a  com- 
mercial emporium,  under  its  native  sovereign,*'  and  which  continued 
ti>  be  equally  flourishing  under  the  liberal  system  of  trade  and  coloniza* 
tion  foUoweid  by  the  Portuguese,  has  now  been  reduced  to  this  mise- 
rable condition  by  the  poUcy  of  the  Dutch.  Trade  and  agriculture 
have  equally  gone  to  ruin;  so  that  it  does  not  produce  sufficient  rice  to 
support  the  inhabitants.  This  the  author  attributes  partly  to  the 
Existence  of  slavery  among  them,  as  the  true  cause  which,  wherever 
it  exists,  "  forcibly  operates  to  check  the  cultivation  of  the  more  valu- 
able products  of  human  industry."  As  usual,  where  the  natural 
stimulus  to  labour  is  taken  away  by  robbing  man  of  the  power  of 
bettering  his  own  condition,  the  people  are  accused  of  ucurable 
indolence ;  and  to  this  cause,  (or  rather  effect,)  the  Dutch  ascribed 
that  general  public  decay  which  was  really  the  effect  of  their  owa 
wretched  system  of  rale. 

The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  happy  contrast  presented  by  the  rapid 
ffrowth  and  flourishing  condition  of  the  settlement  of  Singapore,  where 
roe  embassy  next  touched.  Our  author  adds  his  warm  testimony  to 
the  general  voice  in  favour  of  the  happy  situation  of  this  settlement. 
We  have  the  satisfiiotion  of  being  able  to  quote  also  the  orthodox  au- 
thority of  the  *  Quarteriy  Review,'  in  favour  of  this  signal  exarajde  of 
the  blessings  of  free  trade  and  colonization  : 

The  island  of  Singapore,  (says  the  Reviewer,)  has  tlie  honour  of  being 
the  first  colony  in  modem  times,  (perhaps  in  ancient  also,)  in  which 
the  principle  of  free  trade  has  been  declared ;  and  if  any  example  were 
wanting  to  prove  the  policy  of  a  liberal  system  with  regard  to  commerce, 

we  should  say  look  at  the  history  of  Singapore Sir  Stamibrd 

Raffles  took  possessiou  of  the  island,  and,  under  a  treaty  coadoded- 
with  the  Chief,  hoisted  the  British  flag  on  the  6th  of  February  1819.    His 
first  act  was  to  declare  "  the  port  of  Singapore  a  free  port,  and  the  trade 
thereof  open  to  ships  and  vessels  of  every  nation,  free  of  duty,  equally  and 
alike  to  all.''    Now  mark  the  result. 

In  the  course  of  three  month's  possession,  the  population  increased  from 
ooe  hundred  and  ftft/to  three  thousand,^  and  in  the 'first  year  to  above  tve 
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iMuMLivl  t  tvffo  ye*n  afterwivds  to  ten  theuttnd.    In  1994,  hy  t  eensos  not 

Very  accurately  taken,  it  had  risen  to  thirteen  thoiifanci,  b«sid«t  4tin«mntft 
to  Uie  amount  of  three  thousand ;  and,  in.  1 025,  it  was  coRiputed  that  the 
]k>pulation  had  increased  to  at  least  fifteen  thousatvd  souk^  besides  upward^ 
of  tlipee  thousand  Chinese,  \<rho,  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  had  arm  ed  as 
iettlers,  in.  six  large  junks.  By  the  latest  aceoimt^,  it  appears  tUEit  capital 
¥ras  daily  flowing  in;  that  ten  or  twelve  respeetabk  mercaiitHn  hotises  had 
been  ettabiished  by  Europeans,  and  as  many  by  Chinese^  AmbianA^  Indinns^ 
Arininianii  &<;•  But  that  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  and  mo  tiuBic tares, 
as  well  as  of  the  affriculture  ot  the  island,  v^as  in  iJie  hand^  af  the  Chinese, 
who  also  composed  a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  Thai  j^bip-build* 
ing  had  commenced;  tliat  tlie  banks  of  the  river  >\ould  admit  of  500  ton 
vessels  l)eing  launched,  and  that  an  active  commerce  in  leak  timber  waa 
fringing  up  with  Siam.  By  an  estimated  v^lue  of  the  trade  of  Smgapore> 
kept  in  ttie  master  attendant's  office,  it  has  increased  a*}  follows : 

In  1822,  value  of  exports  and  imports         -    8,566,172  Dollars. 

*  1823,      Do. -    .    -    -  13,268,397       — 

1824,      Do. 15,000,000      — 

1825/ estimated  at  not  less  than    -    «    -20,000,000     -i^ 

.  After  stating  that  this  place  W9fi  thus  rapidly  becooiiDg  the  great 
emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  East,  owing  not  8o  much  to  itft 
favourable  locality,  though  that  is  excellent,  as  to  the  eatabUahment  in 
good  faith  of  the  principle  of  free  trade ;  a  simple  provisional  admini"» 
•tratioB  of  justice,  dispensed  without  delay ;  a  strict  and  efficient* 
pdiee,  and  a  judicioue  system  of  granting  and  registering  lands,  (that 
is,  Colonisation ;)  to  which  may  be  added,  as  most  important,  a  large 
and  liberal  institution  for  the  education  of  youth  of  whatever  country 
or  religion,  the  Review  observes,  *<  Thus  commerce  and  civilization^ 
religion  and  morality,  are  likely  to  go  hand  in  hai^d  in  this  rising 
aettlement^  where  the  picture  of  ancient  Tyre,  so  beautifully  painted 
by  Fenelon,  is  likely  to  be  actually  realized."  But,  unfortunately, 
the  same  influence  which  formerly  caused  the  masaaere  of  the  English 
io  Siaoit  DOW  cloiids  this  fair  proapect  with  future  danger.  After 
stating  that  gambling  and  cockfighting,  abolished  by  the  founder  of 
the  settlement,  are  said  to  have  been  again  licensed  by  its  present 
Grovcmor,  Mr,  Crawfurd,  the  Review  adds— 

We  have  heard  also,  and  widi  more  alarm,  of  a  plan  for  annexing  the 
Covemment  of  Singapore  to  that  of  Prince  of  Wales' Island.    We  know- 
the  disgraceful  conduct  pursued  by  the  persons  in  authority  in  that  island, 
who  not  only  laboured  to  thwart  the  views  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  but 
e^en  united  with  the  Dutch  at  Malacca,  and  encouraged  them  to  dirow 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  Singapore,  because  its 
prosperity  might  appear  to  be  injurious  to  their  own  island.    Every  species 
of  nusrepresentation  may,  therefore,  be  expected  from  that  quarter ;  but  we  - 
cannot  believe  that  the. Court  of  Directors  will  lightly  consign  to  ruin,  by  a* 
single  dash  of  tlie  pen,  a  new  settlement  so  important,  and  so  unprecedently  • 
'  rapid  in  its  prosperous  growth  as  that  of  Singapore  :  we  say  ruin,  because . 
once  disturb  the  system  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  to  which  we  are  pledged 
ih  good  faith, — once  add  the  does  and  the  fetters  that  beset  the  commerce 
of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island, — est^lish  duties,  with  all  the  vexations  and 
impeeiiiofts  of  «  Native  custom-house;  and  we  vmtureto  pronounce  that 
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the  niia  of  Singapore  will  b^  as  certain,  as  complete  and  as  rapid,  as  has 
been  its  extraordinary  rise. 

And  60  perish  every  asylum  of  free  trade  which  raises  its  head  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  dark  dungeons  of  monopoly,  to  put  our 
antient  system  to  shanfts!  That  this  is  the  secret  prayer  of  both  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  monopolists,  is  but, too  plain,  from  the  con<» 
federacy  above  mentioned  between  the  former  and  our  loving  oountrjr- 
men  at  Penang.  But  we  firmly  believe  that,  however  muck  the 
Directors  may  desire  to  second  these  zealous  efforts  of  their  servants, 
they  dare  not  so  grossly  sacrifice  to  their  private  views  the  interests  of 
their  countxy,  knowing  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  they  must  be  called 
tipon  by  the  British  Parliament  to  render  an  account  of  tlieir  steward- 
ship. Another  reason  urged  by  the  Reviewer  for  cherishing  and  pro- 
tecting this  colony,  may  be  a  very  good  argumentum  ad  honUnem  for 
any  one  who  is  a  believer  in  the  advantages  of  monopoly.  It  is  aa 
follows:'  _    1    "    "         . 

We  have  seen,  more  than  once,  our  intercourse  with  China  exposed  to 
extremR  hazard,  and  it  seems  far  from  improbable  that  it  may  one  oay  cease 
altogether ;  for  when  the  Company's  charter  sliall  expire,  the  monopoly  of 
this  trade,  we  presume,  will  expire  also  :  numbers  will  then  flock  in  to  sup- 
ply its  place,  and  the  greater  the  concourse  of  shipping,  without  any 
European  residents  to  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  ot  their  crews,  the 
greater  will  be  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  this  timid  Government,  and  the 
more  frequent  the  quarrels  with  the  Natives.  The  Company's  servants,  by 
their  steady  conduct,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  bv  a  little  bribery,  througn 
the  management  of  the  hong  merchants,  have .  hitherto  been  able  to  silence 
complaints ;  but  private  merchants  cannot  be  expected  to  do  this,  nor  to 
keep  the  crews  or  their  shipping  in  such  peaceable  order  as  is  preserved  by. 
the  few  which  now  frequent  Canton.  The  probable  result  will  be,  that  the 
Chinese  will  put  their  often-repeated  threats  into  execution,  and  shut  the 
ports  of  their  country  against  us.  In  such  an  event,  the  island  of  Singa- 
pore would  be  of  invaluable  importance,  by  becoming  what  it  has  already 
begun  to  be,  the  depAt  of  the  China  trade,  where  the  supply  of  tea  would  be 
as  great,  as  good,  and  as  cheap,  as  at  Canton ;  we  should  say  cheaper,  as 
the  extortions  and  heavy  duties  of  Canton  wonld  be  avoided,  the  Com- 
pany's establishment  become  unnecessary,  and  the  voyage  out  and  home 
shortened  two  months. 

'  This  niust  be  admitted  to  be  a  most  effectual  remedy  for  any  ap- 
prehensions that  any  one  might  entertain  respecting  the  consequences 
of  a  cessation  of  direct  intercourse  with  China.  By  this  means,  the 
monopolists  are  driven  from  their  last  retreat ;  as,  supposing  such . 
apprehensions  to  be  well  founded,  even  this  ground  is  now  cut  com*^ 
p>ietely  from  under  their  feet.  The  trade  with  China,  simply  by  the 
aid  of  the  principle  of  free  trade  admitted  in  one  small  island,  is 
placed  upon  a  rock  which  no  accident  can  shake.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
chievous delusion  to  suppose  that  the  extension  of  this  salutary  prin- 
ciple to  China  itself  would,  instead  of  extending  its  benefits,  have  a 
contrary  tendency.  This  is  surely  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath.  The  truth  is,  that  the  intercourse  with  China  has  been 
repeatedly  endangered,  not  by  the  free  trade,  but  by  the  coQdttd  of 
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•  '  "  » 

the  monopolists  themselves !  It  is  the  mopopoly-trade,  a  nuisance  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  which  the  Chinese  have  so  often  threatened, 
to  expel  from  their  dominions.  But  we  do  not  hear  that  they  have 
any  d^ire  to  hanish  from  their  shores  the  American  free-traders, 
whose  vessels  trading  to  China  are,  we  have  good  reason  to  .helieve, 
now  more  numerous  hy  one  half  than  those  of  our  East  India  Com- 
pany. It  was  the  monopolists,  in  like  manner,  who  caused  the 
dreadful  extermiuation  of  the  Europeans  in  Japan,  and  lost  to  Europe 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  trade  of  the  East.  .  So  much  detested 
did  they  render  themselves,  that  the  servants  of  the  English  Company 
were  once  obliged  to  disown  altogether  their  honourable  masters,  and 
pretend  they  were  free-traders,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  traffic. 
So  that,  taking  experience  for  our  guide,  nothing,  in  fact,  is  so  well 
calculated  to  place  the  China  trade  on  a  secure  foundation,  as  the 
removal  of  the  monopoly,  and  the  admission  of  our  own  free-traders  to 
the  same  privileges  so  happily  enjoyed  by  the  Americans.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  make  the*followbg  extract 
from  Dr.  Crawfurd's  work : 

The  first  appearance  of  an  Anglo-American  trader  in  tlie  ports  of  India, 
in  the  year  1784,  is  the  true  era  of  the  commencement  of  the  fair  and  legi- 
timate commerce  between  India  and  the  civilized  nations  of  the  West.  T^e 
Seriod  of  nearly  three  centuries  which  preceded  that  event,  may  truly  be 
escribed  as  a  period  of  delusion,  in  whicn  the  nations  of  Europe,  to  Sieir 
own  loss,  were  pursuing  a  mischievoas  phantom.  During  all  the  time  of 
the  American  trade,  it  has  never  connected  itself  with  any  political  concerns 
of  the  natives,- never  embroiled  itself  in  their  quarrels,  nor  has  any  American 
ship  ever  been  cut  off  by  the  rudest  tribe  they  have  dealt  with.  In  die  very 
vicmage  of  our  powerful  establishments,  they  are  now.pushing  their  enter- 
prises m  situations  that  we  have  neglected  for  more  than  a  century,  and  by 
their  conciliatory  conduct,  retrieving  that  character  which  their  progenitors 
bad  lost.  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  a  Oeriod  of  thirty-six  ye^n  does  not 
afford  us  sufficient  time  to  judge  of  the  moderation  of  the  Americans,  [i.  e.  the 
free-traders,]  and  of  the  success  of  their  mode  of  carry fng  on  the  Indian 
trade,  its  immeasurable  advantage  over  the  monopoly  system  may,  at  all 
events,  be  proved,  when  it  is  remembered  that  tlie  Dutch  and  English 
[mooopolistsl  had  been  little  more  than  half  this  time  engaged  in  the  same 
trade,  when  tney  had  already  quarrelled  with  and  insulted  every  maritime 
power  in  the  Indies,  invaded  and  plundered  those  who  had  received  them 
hospitably,  quarrelled  with  and  massacred  one  another  ! ! ! 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  progress  of  the. embassy.  On 
the  14th  of  March  they  landed  on  the  island  Fukok,  or  Paukok,  a 
large  island  on  the  coast  of  Cambodia,  the  first  point  they  touched  of 
the  Cochin  Chinese  dominions : 

On  reaching  the  shore,  about  six  or  seven  men,  armed  with  spears,  came 
down  from  the  village,  used  threatening  attitudes  towards  the  party  in  the 
first  boat,  and  appeared  desirous  of  opposing  our  landing.  Captain 
M'Donnel,  however,  leaving  his  arms  behmd,  leapt  on  shore,  and  went  up 
to  them  with  the  greatest  confidence,  showing  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had  no  hostile  intention  towards  them.  Astonished  at  his  boldness,  or 
doubting  of  their  own  valour,  they  immediately  changed  iheir  line  of  con- 
duct, and  appeared  to  welcome  him  with  sincerity. 
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These  happened  to  be  natives  of  China ;  and  the  good  understanding 
between  them  and  the  strangers  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  tiative 
Cochin  Chinese,  who  were,  however,  extremely  polite,  and  oKTered 
their  guests  betel  and  pipes  of  tobacco.  They  had  in  their  housea 
abundance  of  agila  wood,  which  is  here  a  royal  monopoly.  This 
wood,  on  account  of  its  aromatic  qualities,  being  ground  into  a  powdert 
is  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  plastered  upon  reeds,  which  are  burnt  in  the 
temples  for  the  sake  of  the  perfume  they  gire  out  when  lighted.  These 
reeds  are  known  in  English  by  the  appellation  of  joss-sttcks ;  "  yet," 
says  Mr.  Finlayson,  *'  we  looked  in  vain  for  any  image  of  this  deity. 
Here  and  there,  however,  in  the  front  of  the  houses,  small  wooden 
cells,  raised  on  poles,  were  to  be  seen  abundantly  provided  with  jo6»* 
sticks." 

,  On  the  21st  of  March  they  anchored  m  the  harbour  of  Siam  ;  and 
having  next  day  sent  on  shore  for  a  pilot,  they  understood  that  a 
reference  was  made  to  Bankok,  the  capital.  On  the  25th,  they  en- 
deavoured to  pass  the  bar  at  the  molith  of  the  river,  on  which,  how* 
ev^r„  they  grounded  for  a  few  hours ;  but  by  the  help  of  the  flood  they 
got  off,  and  In  the  evening  anchored  opposite  the  town  of  P&knain. 
£arly  next  morning,  a  man,  dressed  **  somewhat  in  the  style  of  t 
^uropean  sailor,"  came  off,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  sent  from 
jBankok  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  to  accompany  them  to  the  capital. 
This  man  (says  our  author)  wus  *^  one  of  that  degraded,  hot  self- 
important  class  of  society,  well  known  in  India  under  the  general  title 
of  Poftijgaese ;  a  title  to  which  a  hat,  and  one  or  two  other  artklea 
of  clothing  in  the  European  fashion,  would  seem  to  jgive  every  bltick 
inan,  every  half-ca^te,  and  every  Native,  an  indisputed  daim."  It 
Would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  it  is  a  general  designadon  for 
Native  Christians,  particularly  of  the  RomAa  Catholic  persuasidn. 
But  though  travellers  should  be  distinguished  by  libendity,  this  tra- 
veller bad  not  yet  risen  above  the  foible  of  faking  contemptuously 
of  a  person  because  he  was  '*  black,'*  or  '^  a  Native,"  or  *'  a  half- 
caste.  On  account  of  these  accidents  of  colour  and  country  and 
birth,  which  God  and  nature,  or  his  parents,  gave  him,  without  any 
brime  of  his,  he  must  be  classed  as  "  a  degraded  being** — a  Pariah— 
with  whom  it  is  disgraceful  for  a  white  gentleman  to  hold  any  com- 
munication. We  blush  to  see  one  of  our  great  critical  journal8,-^ne 
of  ihe^yes  of  British  literature,-Mlarkened  and  disgraced,  by  adoptine 
this  prejudice  with  fresh  exaggerations  of  its  own.  After  faavhi§ 
apprc^riated  to  itself  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Finlayson,  above  quoited, 
the  *  Quarterly  Review '  adds :  "  With  this  wretched  creata're"  (rtia 
black,  half-taste,  Native  wretch!]  Mr.  Crawfurd  not  <mly  c^kn- 
municated  on  the  general  business  of  his  mission,  but  condescended  t6 
negotiate  respecting  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  on  presenting  his 
cr^entials  to  the  monarch  of  Siam."  Where  the  reviewer  obtained 
this  information,  we  cannot  pretend  to  guess;  but  it  is  directly  con- 
tradicted by  Mr.  Finlayson 's  journal,  in  which  he  says:  "  Very  little 
notice  was  taken  of,  and  7»a  direct  commanication  held  with|  the 
interpreter." 
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The  sentlemen  of  the  misuon  immediately  began  to  complain  that 
they  did  not  receire  sufficient  attention,  as  no  person  of  importance 
visited  Uiem ;  and  they  were  also  called  upon  to  land  their  guns 
before  being  allowed  to  proceed  up  the  river,  though  a  Portuguese 
frigate  lying  there  was  exempted  worn  this  mark  of  jealousy  or  disre- 
spect. Thu  special  indulgence  from  the  Courjt  in  favour  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, is  only  one  of  many  proofs  we  meet  of  the  infiuence  and 
favour  they  have  preserved  among  the  nations  where  they  antiently 
traded  and  colonized.  Had  the  English  settlers  in  Siam,  or  other 
countries  of  the  East,  been  tolerated  by  the  Company,  our  flag  would 
not  now  be  in  danger  of  being  humbled  under  that  of  Portugal  in 
these  ports., 

The  next  person  (named 'Kochai  Sahac)  presented  to  the  missioii 
as  an  interpreter,  is  no  greater  a  favourite  with  the  author.  He 
is  described  first  as  a  '<  Malay,"  then  as  not  to  be  distinguished  in 
appearance  from  the  sect  of  Mohammedans  called  *'  Mopla,"  so 
numerous  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Ceylon,  and  Malabar,  usually 
termed  ''  Moormen."  Besides  the  misfortune  of  his  caste,  his  phy- 
siognomy was  decidedly  bad,  and  he  is  said  to  have  afterwards,  in 
transacting  the  affairs  of  the  msssioa,  proved  himself  unw<Hthy  of 
confidence.  But  this  part  of  his  character  was  not  discovered  till 
too  kte.  This  personage  (sometimes  called  *'  Malay,"  sometimes 
'/.Moorman,"  perhaps  as  being  a  title  thcfught  more  disgraceful,) 
having  brought  intimation  that  the  mission  might  proceed  to  the 
capital,  on  the  29th  of  March  they  came  to  an  anchor  opposite  tlie 
middle  of  the  town.  They  were  first  visited  by  two  children,  the  son 
and  nephew  of  the  minister,  who  conducts  all  affairs  with  Euzx^pean 
nations :  they  <^me  on  board  to  see  the  vessel,  and  were  richly  attired 
with  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  In  the  evening,  a  mi- 
nister, of  inferior  rank  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  came  to  receive  the 
letter  of  the  Governor-General.  "  He  had  brought  with  him  a 
handsome  gold  cup  for  its  reception,  on  which  the  letter,  wrapt  in 
gold  tissue,  was  placed  in  his  presence.  On  his  expressing  a  wish 
to  depart,  Mr.  Crawfurd  took  up  the  cup  and  raising  it  to  his  head, 
proceeded  with  it  through  a  double  line  of  sepoys  with  presented 
arms,  drawn  out  for  the  occasion,  to  the  gangway,  from  which  he 
^haaoded  it  down  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  misnon  placed  in  the 
cbief 's  boat  to  receive  it.  The  latter  delivered  it  to  the  chief,  who 
Placed  it  negligently  on  a  piece  of  old  carpet  on  which  he  sat." 
Should  he  have  carried  the  sacred  document  .on  his  head^  as  the 
*'  faithful"  swear  by  the  Koran? 

One  of  the  n^inisters  offered  the  mission  the  accommodation  of  a 
bouse  during  their  stay  at  Bankok ;  but  it  is  described  as  being  very 
inferior  and  uncomfortable,  and  so  secluded  behind  his  own,  as  to  be 
cut  off  from  free  communication  with  the  Court.  No  person  of  rank 
^ving  yet  waited  on  the  Agent  for  the  Governor- General,  and  all 
communication  being  carried  on  through  the  Malay  Kochai  Sahac, 
lie,  before  the  ship  had  been  secured,  came  with  a  message  from  the 
mean  and  avaricious  Court  to  demand  the  presents  for  the  king,  &c. 
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Tlieir  first  object  was  to  procure  an  English  horse,  originally  intended  as 
a  present  for  the  king  of  Cochin  China.  It  would  seem  that  they  were 
much  pleased  with  this  gift,  and  indeed  they  were  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  great  value  of  the  presents  in  general,  and  hence  ihef  oould  hut  ill 
conceal  their  joy  on  the  occasion,  and  that  they  had  been  liiUe  accustomed 
to  receive  gifts  of  such  value.  Unlike  the  more  civilized  states  of  fur- 
ther India,  the  Siamese  Court,  in  the  urgency  and  frequency  of  its  de- 
mands, betrayed  a  degree  of  meanness  and  avidity  in  this  matter  at  once 
disgusting  and  disgraceful.  For  several  successive  days,  there  was  no  end 
to  Uieir  importunities.  The  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  trifling 
articles,  were  taken  away  without  the  least  ceremony,  and  intrusted  to  the 
JMoorman  and  a  few  common  labourers.  The  articles,  as  they  came  up, 
with  the  exception  of  the  horse,  consisting  of  superfine  cloth,  English 
shawls,  muslins,  glass  ware,  muskets,  and  a  small  barouche,  were  taken 
to  the  minister's  house;  where  they  underwent  a  severe  scrutiny. 

The  Siamese  Court  showed  little  gratitude  or  liberality  in  return  for 
lliose  co8tly  gifb,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission,  who  received  not 
eren  a  present  of ^  fruit,  and  were  kept  a  sort  of  prisoners,  according 
to  the  etiquette  of  Eastern  courts,  wh\ch  forbids  ambasaadors  to 
communicate  freely  with  the  people  until  the  ceremony  of  their  public 
introduction  should  be  over.  In  the  evenings  however,  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Dangerfield,  paid  a  visit,  by  invitation,  to 
the  minister,  and  they  were  well  pleased  with  their  reception.  The 
manner  in  which  the  minister  treated  his  servants,  is  a  picture  of 
Eastern  despotism  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Mr. 
Finlayson  says : 

The  servility  which  the  attendants  of  this  man  observed  towards  him, 
appears  to  have  been  ouite  disgusting,  and  almost  degrading  to  humanity. 
During  the  whole  of  the  visit  they  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth  before  him, 
and  at  a  distance.  When  addressed,  they  did  not  dare  to  cast  their  eyes 
towards  him,  but  raising  the  head  a  little,  and  touching  the  forehead  with 
both  hands  united  in  the  manner  by  which  we  would  express  the  most  ear- 
nest supplication,  their  looks  still  directed  to  the  ground,  they  whispered 
an  answer  in  the  most  humiliating  tone.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  ap- 
proached by  the  servants  of  his  household  was  even  still  more  revolting  to 
nature.'  When  refreshments  were  ordered,  they  crawled  forward  on  ail 
fours,  supported  on  the  elbow  and  toes,  ihe  body  being  dragged  on  the 
ground,  in  this  manner  they  pushed  the  dishes  before  them  ^m  time  to 
time,  in  the  best  manner  that  their  constrained  and  beast-like  attitude  would 
admit,  until  they  had  put  them  into  their  place,  when  they  retreated  back- 
wards in  the  same  grovelling  manner,  but  without  turning  round. 

Yet  this  naughty  chief  was  himself  but  a  minister  of  the  fiflh  ord*»r  in 
importance,  doomed  to  take  his  turn  of  beast-like  grovelling,  as  was  subse- 
quently exhibited  on  visiting  Chromachit,  son  to  the  king.  Every  man 
here  is  doomed  to  crawl  on  me  earth  before  his  superior. 

The  visit  alluded  to  was  paid  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  a  few  "days  af^er, 
to  this  Prince  Chromachit,  who  was  the  natural  son  of  the  king.  We 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Finlayson  had  evidently  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  represent  the  reception  of  the  mission  in  colours  too  unfa- 
vourable. For  he  afterwards  (p.  200)  speaks  of  this  Prince  as  but 
^*  fourth  in  point  of  rank,"  and  *'  erroneously  considered  to  be  first 
and  even  heir  to  the  throne.*'    Consequently,  he  would  have  us  be- 
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lieve  it  was  no  honour  at  all  to  visit  or  do  businefis  with  him,  but 
rather  diareputable  to  the  envoy.  Chromachit,  however,  has  since 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  then  a  person  of  very  great  in 
fluence  at  Court,  having  almost  the  whole  administration  of  affairs  ia 
his  hands.  After  various  interviews  and  communications  with  the 
ministers,  the  forms  to  be  observed  at  the  presentation  of  the  embassy 
at  Court  was  at  last  settled : 

We  were  to  take  off  our  shoes  at 'the  door  of  the  hall  of  audience;  when 
we  had  entered,  we  were  to  take  off  our  hats,  and  making  a  bow  in  the 
Englbh  manner,  we  were  to  advance  to  the  seats  appointed  for  us,  and 
there  sitting  down,  with  the  legs  bent  backwards  and  under  us,  but  a  little 
to  one  side,  we  were  to  make  three  salutations  with  the  hands  united  before 
the  face,  touching  the  forehead  each  time. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  April,  they  prepared  themselves 
to  go  through  these  ceremonies,  and  proceeded  on  shore  in  two  boats, 
provided  by  the  Siamese  Court,  manned  with  decrepit  old  men  and 
boys ;  their  own  guard  of  thirty  sepoys  preceding  them  in  the  ship's 
long-boat^  to  receive  tbe  Agent  for  the  Governor-General  at  the  land- 
ing place  near  the  palace*  In  the  larger  of  the  boats,  occupied  by 
Mr.  Crawfurd  and  his  suite,  they  found  two  Portuguese  who  had 
been  bom  in  the  country ;  one  of  whom,  a  respectable  looking  man, 
observing  that  Mr.  Finlayson  spoke  the  Portuguese  tongue  very 
imperfectly,  addressed  him,  to  his  great  surprise,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. He  was  still  more  surprised  at  the  idiomatic  purity  with 
which  this  learned  language  was  spoken  by  a  person  born  and  wholly 
educated  in  Siam,  where  he  had  received  his  education  in  the  Catholic 
seminary. 

On  landing  they  found  a  great  crowd  of  people  collected,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  much,  but  "  not  respectful,''  curiosity.  Some 
laughed  immoderatelv,  and  others  covered  their  faces  to  conceal 
mirth  which  might  he  considered  rude  by  their  strange  visitors* 
They  were  then  slung  into  palanquins,  which  consisted  merely  of  a 
netting  like  a  sailor  s  hammock,  suspended  from  a  pole ;  and  their 
awkward  attempts  to  balance  themselves  and  avoid  tumbling  out, 
excited  fresh  merriment  among  the  rude  multitude.  At  the  inner 
gate  of  the  palace  they  had  to  dismount,  lay  aside  their  swords,  and 
also  leave  behind  their  guard  of  sepoys.  From  thence,  headed  by 
Kochai  Sahac  and  two  other  Moormen  of  the  same  caste,  they  pro- 
ceeded about  one  hundred  yards  on  a  paved  road  to  the  front  of  a 
large  open  building,  where  six  or  eight  elephants  were  drawn  up  at 
regular  distances,  mounted  by  men  dressed  in  a  quaint  costume. 
While  detained  in  this  anti-chamber,  they  were  treated  vriih  betel 
and  tobacco  sprouts;  and  they  thence  proceeded  on  between  two  files 
of  Siamese  soldiers,  of.  most  awkward  unsoldier-like  appearance,  of 
all  ages,  with  slouched  hats  like  engine-men,  and  muskets  without 
flints,  shouldered,  some  on  one  side,  some  on  the  other.  At  the  inner 
gate  they  put  off  their  shoes,  and  leaving  their  attendants  behind 
theoii  they  proceeded  on  between  two  rows  of  musieiaUSi  amid  the 
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8o»nd  of  pipes  and  tomtoms,  till  suddcaly,  can  tuntiag  t!he  cem^  of 
a  Chiaese  screeD,  they  foimd  themselves- in  the  presence  of  majesty : 

A  more  curious,  more  extraordmary,  or  more  irapro:^*ive  bi^hi^  has  per- 
haps rarely  heen  witnessed  than  that  on  which  ^^^  now  gEzt^,  with 
mingled  feelings  of  regret  (I  should  say  of  Indian  alk>ri)  and  of  wonder:  of 
wonder  emted  by  the  display  of  taste,  eleg:incb  ivnd  richne«.'$  in  iht  d#coira- 
tions;  of  regret,  or  of  inaignation,  causi^d  hy  live  debused  condition  of  a 
whole  nation.  Such  a  scene  was  well  c^Iculiited  to  lake  %  Bnn  hM  on  the 
Imagination.  I  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  de.^cnl>e  it  in  its  inie  colours, 
and  with  the  least  possible  aid  from  that  faulty.  TItc  hall  wuj  lofty ^  \vide, 
and  well  aired,  ana  appeared  to  be  about  sixty  or  eighty  f<?et  in  length,  m\d 
of  proportionate  breadth.  The  ceiling  and  walk  were  painted  with  various 
"Colours,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  wreaths  and  feskwiis ;  the  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  wooden  pillars,  ten  on  each  side,  painted  spirally  red  had  dark 
^reen. 

The  curtain  placed  before  the  tlirone  was  drawn  aside  as  we  entered. 
Ihe  whole  multitude  present  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth,  their  mouths  al* 
most  touchino;  the  around ;  not  a  body  or  limb  was  observed  to  move,  qot 
an  eye  was  directed  towards  us,  not  a  whisper  agitated  tlie  solemn  and  still 
air.  It  was  the  attitude,  the  silence,  the  solemnity  of  a  multitude  simulta- 
neously addressing  the  great  God  of  the  universe,  rather  than  the  homage 
of  even  an  enslaved  people.  Not  even  Rome,  fertile  in  a  race  of  tyrants, 
xiar  Dionysius  himself,  ever  produced  any  degradation  to  compare  with  d\is 
in  ignominy. 

In  an  arched  niche,  raised  about  twelve  feet  above  the  floor,  and 
)ialf  obscured,  sat  enthroned  the  monarch  of  Siam,  exactly  like  an 
Jmage  of  Buddha,  for  the  adoration  of  the  multitude.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  mission  were  desired  to  advance  in  a  stooping  posture,  and 
on  reaching  the  place  assigned  them  to  sit,  performed  the  salutations 
agreed  on.  The  solemn  silence  of  the  scene  was  first  broken  by  the 
readinff  of  the  Governor- General's  letter;  and  then  the  King  adr 
dressed  some  questions  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  a  firm  though  not  loud 
voice,  which  were  conveyed  in  whispers  from  mouth  to  mouth  till 
they  reached  the  interpreter,  Kochai  Sahac,  who  in  turn  whispered 
them  in  a  very  low  tone  to  the  Agent  of  the  Governor-General,  placed 
behind  him.  The  questions  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  general  na- 
ture ;  and  after  the  audience  had  continued  about  twenty  minutes, 
lis  majesty  rose  to  depart,  when  the  curtain  which  Tailed  the  thtoae 
was  immediately  drawn,  on  which  all  the  courtiers  raised  a  loud 
l^hont,  and  changed  their  prostrate  position  to  a  sitting  attitude. 
'  The  gentlemen  of  the  mission  were  then  conducted  bare-footed 
through  the  mud  (as  it  had  rained)  to  see  the  strange  sights  (d  the 
palace,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  the  famous  white  elephants, 
considered  in  the  East  an  appendage  of  royalty.  There  were  at  thai 
time  no  fewer  than  five ;  and  Mr.  Finlayson  lience  infers  that  this 
variety  of  them  is  not  so  rare  as  has  been  supposed.  Thev  are,  in  his 
opinion,  analogous  to  albinos  in  the  hunmn  species ;  but  he  remarked 
that  the  organ  of  sight  was  to  all  appearance  natural  and  sound,  not 
intolerant  of  light^  as  might  have  been  expected.    A  greater  object 
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of  CjUUKxtj  with  him  was  a  fin^  *^  mottled  ^elephant,  covered  all  over 
with  black  spots,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  upon  a  white  ground.  This 
realizes  the  title  sometimes  assumed  by  the  Golden  Eraperor,  of 
"  lord  of  the  white  and  mottled  elephants."  But  here  the  white  is 
most  prized  ;  he  who  discovers  one  is  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate 

'of  mortals ;  he  is  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  silver,  and  with  a  grant 
of  land  equal  in  extent  to  the  space  of  country  through  which  the 
elephant's  cry  may  be  heard.     Tne  event  constitutes  an  era  in  their 

.annals ;  and  the  family  of  the  fortunate  finder  is  exempted  ffom  all 

Jcinds  of  servitude  and  land-tax  to  the  third  generation.  They  saw 
also  two  white  monkiea,  perfect  albinos  in  every  respect,  which  had  a 
qaost  disgusting  resemblance  to  ^he  human  species.     These  are  only 

.valued  as  being  supposed  to  preserve  theii  companions,  the  white  ele- 
phapts,  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits. 

Having  gratified  their  curiosity,  they  partook  of  a  plentiful  dessert 

,  prepared  for  the^i,  but  perceived  that  those  left  to  entertain  them 
were  of  mean  condition,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  jeering  rab- 
hie,  as  if,  says  the  author,  the  CJourt  had  said,  "  see  them  fed."    Upon 

.  the  whole,  it  appeared  that  they  were  received  and  looked  upon  as  a 
second-rate  provmcial  mission,  which  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
the  statement  of  Kochai  Sahac,  and  the  arrival  soon  after  of  a  mission 
from  Cochin  China,  which  our  countrymen  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  treated  with  far  greater  distinction.  **  Notwithstanding  this 
marked  disrespect,  we  had  abundant  reason  to  believe  (says  the  au- 
thor) that  well  informed  persons  about  the  Government  were  not  ig* 

.  norant  of  the  vast  power,  the  extensive  dominions,  and  the  unpavaU 
leled  equity  of  the  (Company's)  Government " !  If  so,  these  "  well- 
informed  **  Siamese  know  much  more  than  the  people  of  England. 

'  But  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Siamese  Government,  he  men- 
tions that  the  King  and  his  ministers  monopolize  the  trade  in  all  arti- 
cles of  consequence ;  and  "  have  yet  to  leafn  that  they  can  fill  their 
tre^ury  with  less  risk,  less  trouble,  and  more  credit,  from  the  indus- 
try and  fair  profits  of  their  subjects."  Will  they  learn  this  from  the 
'*  unparalleled  equity "  pf  the  rulers  of  British  India,  who  are  the 
greatest  monopolists  in  the  world  ? 
-The  King  seemed  at  first  to  have  had  no  objection  to  the  propositions 

,qf  Dr.  Craivfurd,  and  agreed  to  lower  the  duties  charged  on  imports 
two  per  cent  This  was  soon  put  to  the  test  by  the  arrival  of  an  £ng« 
lish  vessel ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  ordinary  policy  was  still  con- 
tinued of  demanding  for  the  Ktofl;  and  ministers  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing what  they  choose  at  their  own  prices,  before  the  captam  is 
penpitted  to  (rade  with  others.  As  no  one  else  could  venture  then  to 
ofier  a  higher  price  till  the  Court  were  satisfied,  they  hoped  to  weary 
out  the  trader  by  delay  till  he  came  into  then*  own  terms.  It  appears 
that  Dr.  Crawfurd  was  not  able  to  induce  them  to  abandon  this  ruin- 
ous system ;  but  a  promise  was  given,  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
would  take  place  in  about  two  years,  if  the  English  should  send  five 
ships  annually.  This,  in  fact,  was  all  that  was  granted  in  favour  of 
commerce ;   for  though   Dr.  Crawfurd   had  (Jrawn  up  a  treaty  of 
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Ihiity-nine  articles,  which  were  at  first  listened  to  with  great  attentioD^ 
after  being  duly  discussed,  they  were  all  thrown  successively  aside, 
till  no  concession  whatever  in  favour  of  trade  remained.  This  failure 
of  the  objects  of  the  mission  is  attributed  partly  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Government  of  the  advantages  of  free  commercial  intercourse^ 
partly  to  the  intrigues  and  unworthy  conduct  of  Kochai  Sahac,  the 
interpreter,  whose  worthless  character  was  not  understood  till  too  late. 
But  we  are  convinced  all  this  backwardness  on  the  part  of  the  Sia- 
mese Court  may,  with  more  justice,  be  traced  to  the  treatment  for-  ' 
merly  experienced  from  the  agents  of  the  Company  here  and  else- 
where ;  which  makes  this  and  other  ultra- Gangetic  nations  so  jealous 
,  of  Europeans  in  general.  Let  them  only  have  a  taste  of  the  advan- 
tages of  free  trade,  and  then  we  may  rely  upon  their  seeing  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  their  ports  liberally,  although  they  now  treat  the  ser- 
vants of  the  monopolists  with  such  marked  aversion. 

Some  time  after  the  audience  of  the  King,  Mr.  Crawfuid  went  by 
.  invitation  to  visit  Prince  Cromachit,  who,  though  the  hour  had  been 
appointed  by  himself,  kept  the  Agent  for  the  Governor-General  wait- 
ing two  hours  before  he  got  admittance,  among  a  number  of  ^'  dirty 
ill-bred  slaves  of  attendants."  Innumerable  slights  of  a  similar  na* 
ture  were  experienced  :  the  affairs  of  the  mission  were  left  to  be  con- 
ducted by  persons  destitute  of  character,  authority,  or  rank ;  and  at 
last  it  was  suffered  to  depart  without  the  honour  of  an  audience  of 
leave.  The  King  of  Siam  did  not  condescend  to  return  a  written  an- 
swer to  the  Governor- General  of  British  India.  This  duty  was  first 
delegated  to  the  Pra-klang,  or  chief  of  the  plaoe,  and  he  not  being 
low  enough,  it  was  next  turned  over  to  his  assistant,  Pya-pee-pat- 
Rosa.  To  this  was  added  a  letter  from  a  more  inferior  person  still, 
Pya-chulah,  the  '*  head  Chuliah  or  Moorman  ^*  of  the  place,  and  an 
under-coUector  of  the  customs,  to  Mr.  Crawfurd  himself.  The  pur- 
port of  both  was,  that  British  vessels  might  at  all  times  visit  the 
Siamese  ports  on  complying  with  the  usual  rules,  landing  their  guns 
and  small-arms  at  Bankok,  paying  the  usual  import  and  export  duties 
and  port  charges ;  but  nothing  was  said  of  privileges  or  freedom  of 
commerce,  or  even  of  reduction  of  duties. 

On  leaving  Bankok,  which  they  did  without  any  regret,  the  mission 
proceeded  on  its  final  destination  to  Cochin  China.  In  going  down 
the  bay  they  came  to  at  the  Sechang  Islands,  where  they  were  much 
pleased  with  the  hospitality  of  the  rude  inhabitants.  A  plantain,  a 
yam,  and  a  few  pepper-corns,  were  all  they  possessed,  yet  they  gave 
it  readily  without  any  expectation  of  return.  So  that,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens in  other  countries,  the  humblest  of  the  people  were,  in  their  vir- 
tues and  manners,  superior  to  the  Siamese  courtiers  and  the  polished, 
or  rather  corrupted,  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  who  are  described  as 
destitute  of  that  politeness  and  courtly  ease  which  usually  distinguishes' 
the  natives  of  the  East. 

After  touching  at  some  other  islands,  the  vessel  which  conveyed  the 
mission  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  coast  of  Cambodia:  The  Chief  6f 
Kandyu  paidthemavisit  on  boards  and  tookchai^  of  an  official 
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despatch  to  the  Governor  of  Lower  Cochin  China,  who  resides  at 
Saigon.  The  manners  of  the  people  here  contrasted  strongly  with 
those  of  the  Siamese.  Instead  of  rudeness  and  insult,  they  now  ex- 
perienced every  courtesy  and  kindness.  ''  The  manners  of  the  people 
were  poUte,'*  says  Mr.  Finlayson,  '*  I  should  say  refined ;  they  were 
kind,  attentive,  and  obliging."  They  are  lower  in  stature  than  the 
Malays  and  Siamese,  and  have,  in  their  features,  an  evident  affinity 
to  the  Tartar  race,  but  less  so  than  these  latter.  They  are  not  un- 
vsually  corpulent,  but  the  females  more  so  than  the  other  sex.  They 
are  remarkably  fair,  and  well  proportioned ;  agreeable  and  lively  in 
their  manners ;  in  a  word,  **  the  gayest  of  Orientals."  A  Mandarin 
of  rank  was  soon  despatched  from  Saigon,  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
Governor,  to  wait  upon  the  Agent  of  the  Governor-General,  and  invite 
him  to  the  city.  He  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  mission  went, 
accordingly,  in  an  elegant  barge  provided  for  them.  They  found 
the  city  of  great  extent,  stretching  several  miles  along  the  banks  of 
the  river;  the  houses  large  and  comfortable;  the  streets  spacious 
and  well  aired.  Soon  after  they  arrived  at  Saigon,  two  Mandarins 
of  justice  came  to  wait  upon  the  Agent  to  the  Governor- General,  who 
received  them  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Fo ;  for  here  religion'  per- 
vades every  part,  and  church  and  state  are  inseparably  united.  The 
Mandarins,  little  men  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty,  dressed  in  black 
silk  robes  ;ind  black  turbans,  and  of  easy  and  affable  manners,  asked, 
among  other  things,  whether  the  letter  brought  by  the  misfdon  was 
from  the  Governor- General  of  Bengal,  or  from  the  King  of  England, 
and  dbplayed  the  greatest  curiosity  to  know  whether  the  mission  came 
to  their  country  with  friendly  or  hostile  intentions.  Their  alarm  on 
this  point  being  set  at  rest,  the  conference  continued  for  six  hours, 
almost  all  occupied  on  matters  of  business.  In  the  evening,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  mission  were  visited  by  a  M.  Diard,  a  learned  and 
intelligent  French  naturalist,  who,  after  prosecuting  his  scientific 
inquiries  among  the  Indian  islands,  had  been  about  a  year  in  Cochin 
China,  with  the  same  object.  -  At  another  interview  with  the  Man- 
darins, they  insisted  that  the  letter  of  the  Governor-General,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Crawfiird  8  credentials,  should  be  delivered  to  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  inspected,  and  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  mission 
forwarded  to  Court.  This  was  now  conceded  to  them,  ahhough  the 
same  request  had  been  refused  at  the  first  interview.  The  letter  being 
presented^  it  was  late  in  the  evening  before  the  cautious  Mandarins 
could  be  made  to  understand  the  subject  of  it,  or  the  nature  of  the 
Governor-General's  proposals  regarding  commerce.  At  the  subsequent 
interview  with  the  Governor,  by  whom  they  were  well  received,  he 
appeared  more  ready  in  comprehending  the  objects  of  the  mission,  to 
which  he  was  faivourably  inclined ;  but  he  demurred  as  to  the  autho- 
rity from  which  it  was  sent  Having  observed  that  it  was  customary 
for  kings  only  to  write  to  kings,  he  added,  *'  How  then  can  the 
Governor-General  of  Bengal  address  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Cochin 
CWna?" 
As  m  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this  race  to  their  neig^boiirsy  the 
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Siamese^  it  may  bo  mentioned  tb^t,  instead  of  the  gravelliiig  homilla- 
tiuu  of  ihe  former,  the  Mandarins  seemed  quite  at  their  ease  in  the 
presence  of  the  Guvoroor,  exhibiting  neither  fear  nor  awe  of  any  kind. 
towards  the  dose  of  the  aiidience,  M.  Diard  came  in  and  look  his 
seat  beaide  them,  dre^^ed  in  the  style  of  a  Mandarin,  and  we'  after* 
>^'ards  Bad  two  of  tik  countrymen  holding  that  rank  at  the  capital. 

On  the  anrival  of  thc^  mission  at  the  hay  of  Turon,  they  were  well 
lecelved  by  th^  iMandarins  as  well  as  the  people;  but  they  soon  mc^ 
with  a  grievous  diiaj»]>ointment.  .  The  barges  sent  down  the  river  to 
qonvey  them  to  the  cajiital  would  not  contain  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
persons ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Captain  Dangerfield,  the  assistant 
to  the  Agent  of  the  Governor-General,  was  left  behind.  The  object  of 
the  Court  of  Cochin  China  in  thus  curtailing  the  number  of  Mn 
Crawfurd'9  suite,  is  sup})osed  to  have  been  a  desire  that  the  mission 
might  make  a  more  humble  appearance,  suitable  to  the  supposed  dig- 
nity of  ihe  authority  they  represented.  Besides  the  linuted  accommo-^ 
dation  afforded  bv  the  two  barges,  the  Mandarin  of  boats  insisted  on 
keening  tbe  best  for  hin^self ;  and  when  they  came  to  take  possession 
pf  their  '*  hut,"  they  found  it  barely  suiBcient  for  two  to  squeeze  into 
it,  side  by  side,  in  a  recumbent  posture.  In  this  miserable  box  they 
pressed  part  of  the  Bay  of  Turon,  liable  to  be  tempestuous  at  that  period 
of  the  year,  now  the  end  of  September,  and  then  proceeded  up  the 
river  to  Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China. 

The  entrance  of  the  river  is  commanded  by  a  small  but  remarkably 
neat  fort,  constructed  on  the  left  bank,  with  a  rampart  surrounded  by 
a.  stone  wall,  and  the  guns  mounted  en  bar  bet.  The  walls  were 
filmost  covered  with  soldiers,  armed  with  muskets  and  lances.  Thesis 
troops,  compared  with  those  of  the  Native  Princes  of  India,  or  of  the 
King  of  Siam,  make  a  very  respectable  appearance.  Though  short 
in  stature,  they  are  of  robust  form,  and  their  dress,  which  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  climate,  has  a  very  smart  military  appearance.  It 
consists  of  a  conical  helmet  of  lacquered  basket-work,  strong,  light, 
and  water-proof,  worn  over  the  turban,  and  sometimes  adorned  with 
a  plume  of  red  horse-hair  and  feathers.  The  body  is  covered  with  « 
loose  jacket  of  coarse  red  cloth,  with  a  close  collar,  fastened  in  front 
by  loops,  or  small  buttons,  descendipg  to  the  knee,  and  turned  up  with 
blue  or  yellow.  A  pair  of  wide  trowsers,  scarcely  reaching  below  the 
knee,  and  made  of  coarse  red  or  white  silk,  completes  the  dress* 
Their  muskets,  which  appear  to  be  of  French  manufacture,  are  fur- 
nished with  a  bayonet  like  ours,  but  considerably  lighter,  and  they 
appear  to  take  better  care  of  their  arms  than  even  European  soldiers. 
|n  addition  to  their  cartridge-box,  they  are  all  equipped  with  two  small 
sticks,  bv  striking  which  together  every  half  hour,  the  sentinels  give 
notice  of  their  vigilance,  instead  of  passing  the  word,  as  with  us. 
.  The  Governor- General's  letter,  'with  Portuguese  and  Chiuase 
translations,  the  latter  by  the  Serampore  missionaries,  was  submitted, 
at  the  request  of  the  Mandarin  of  elephants,  for  his  inspection,  that  he 
might  see  it  was  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  King.  It  was  returned 
yith  thi^  objection,  that  *Uhe  Gorernor* General  wrqte  9S  if  he  bad 
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been  vrr|tmg  to  ao  equal.'*'  The  requisite  aiD6»dment$  iti  tffyle  were 
made ;  after  which  this  Mandarin  desired  an  interview  with  Mr« 
Crawfurd.  He  and  Mr.  Finlayson  proceeded  to  his  residence,  partly 
along  the  rirer,  and  partly  hy'  the  spacious  canal  which  adorns  the 
city.  They  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  extensive  fortifi*- 
oations  of  the  city,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  French  engineers, 
and  hy  some  compared  to  Fort  William : 

Hie  fortifj cations  of  this  place  are,  without  question,  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary tmture,  wheiher  considered  in  the  magnitude  of  extent,  the  bold^ 
mss  of  desijjij,  the  pt- riifverance  in  execution,  or  the  strength  they  display. 
The  fort  appears  to  be  liuilt  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  according  to 
Iht;  priucipk-^  of  European  fortification.  It  is  of  quadrangular  form ;  each 
eidfl  appeared  to  us  to  hv  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  in  lengUi.  The  rampart 
h  aboui  tiiiriy  feel  high,  and  cased  with  brick  and  mortar.  The  bastions 
project  but  little,  coiiiaki  from  five  to  eight  embrasures,  and  are  placed  at  a 
artttt  diiitiince  from  each  other.  The  walls  are  in  excellent  order.  We 
f:ould  not  i;]i^tiiictly  ^m  whether  there  was  a  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
but  were  lold  ihul  ihert  is.  The  glacis  extends  to  the  canal,  and  is  about 
t^OO  yafiis  hi  breadth.  In  many  parts  it  is  rather  higher  on  thebank^of  ths 
cainai  than  tu\v»rds  the  fort,  but  is  everywhere  commanded  by  tlie  latter. 
Kumeroiis  Ai^da  for  honis,  and  for  other  purposes,  are  erected  on  the  glacis. 

On  landing  from  their  boat  to  approach  the  Mandarin's  residence, 
they  met  the  two  French  Mandarins,  Messrs.  Vaunier  and  Chaigneaux, 
who  entered  the  house  along  with  them.  *'  They  were  dressed  in  silk 
fol>e3,in  the  Cochin  Chinese  fashion,  and  were  both  of  them  fine-lookin|f 
old  men  of  an  amiahle  expression  of  countenance.  The'former  had 
sensed  in  the  American  war,  and  appeared  to  be  about  sixty-five  years 
of  age ;  the  latter  somewhat  younger.  They  both  left  France  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution-,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  late  King  of  Cochin  China,  who  raised  them  to  the  rank  they 
held.  They  had  been  the  companions  of  the  late  King  in  his  mis- 
fortunes, as  well  as  in  his  prosperity,  and  were  the  last  survivors  of 
twenty  Frenchmen  who  had  been  in  his  service.*' 

At  the  interview  which  followed,  the  Mandarin  asked  if  any  thing 
else  was  to  be  communicated  than  what  was  contained  in  the  letter 
to  the  King?  To  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  replied,  there  wan  only  a  few 
words  on  commercial  matters.  The  Mandarin  desired  he  might  now 
enter  upon  whatever  he  had  to  propose.  Mr.  Crawfurd  then  said, 
that  what  he  chiefly  required  was,  that  permission  might  be  granted 
to  British  ships  to  trade  to  the  ports  of  Cochin  China ;  and  that 
instructions  might  be  delivered  to  him  respecting  the  duties  demanded, 
and  the  rules  of  commercial  inter coiu'se  to  be  observed.  The  Man- 
(larin  answered,  that  the  ports  of  Cochin  China  were  open  to  all 
nations ;.  that  the  duties  had  lately  been  much  diminished,  and  that 
he  would  furnish  a  table  of  them.  With  this  answer  Mr.  Crawfurd 
expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  every  thing  wore  a  fair  aspect.  But 
the  subject  of  the  damaged  muskets,  sent  from  Madras  by  Messrs. 
Abbott  and  Maitland,  was  brought  forward  by  M.  Chaigneaux,  evi- 
dently, it  is  said, "  with  no  good  intention."  When  the  subject  of  an 
audience  of  the  King  was  then  mentioned,  the  Mandarin  intimated 
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that,  as  the  busmesB  of  the  missiofi  was  wholly  of  a  commercial  nature, 
no  audience  was  necessary.  Mr.  Crawfurd  observed,  that  commerce 
was  not  the  sole  object  either  of  the  Governor- General's  letter  or  of 
the  mission.  The  object  was,  to  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  the  two  states.  He  also  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Roberts^  when 
sent  to.  that  court  as  envoy  of  a  former  GoVemor- General,  in  1804, 
had  received  an  audience.  The  first  Mandarin  denied  this ;  M. 
Chaigneaux  said  he  new  nothing  of  the  matter ;  and  M.  Vannier 
would  neither  assent  nor  deny,  but  remained  silent,  lliey  then 
urged,  that  that  was  a  time  of  war  and  confusion,  when  the  court 
etiquette  was  not  rigidly  observed,  but  since  then  it  had  much 
changed.  It  was  afterwards  intimated,  that  as  the  ceremony  of 
being  presented  at  Court  gave  the  Mandarins  the  trouble  of  putting 
on  their  full  court-dresses,  and  was  "a  great  ceremony,"  it  was 
reserved  for  the  envoys  of  kings ;  "  that  had  Mr.  CrawSfiird  come 
from  the  King  of  England,  he  would  have  been  presented ;  but,  at 
present,  it  was  as  if  the  Governor  of  Saigon  sent  an  envoy  to  a  mo- 
narch.*' A  similar  envoy  had,  however,  been  received  in  1804,  which 
certainly  shows  that  the  etiquette  of  the  Courtis  changed,  in  respect, 
at  least,  to  the  •*  Honourable  Company,**  whose  character  the  French 
Mandarins  may,  since  that  period,  have  rendered  much  better  under- 
stood. The  genius  of  the  French  settlers  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
wrought  a  wonderful  improvement  in  Cochin  China ;  and  though  the 
two  gentlemen  above  named,  the  only  two,  it  is  said,  remaining,  have 
since  retired,  the  impulse  they  have  given  the  nation  will  be  long  felt; 
and  it  will  be  easy  for  other  Frenchmen  to  keep  up  the  influence  and 
oonnexion  already  established  by  their  countrymen.  We  hare  the 
following  description  of  some  of  the  works  constructed  under  their 
superintendence:  ' 

Proceeding  up  the  river,  we  passed  along  that  part  of  the  fortress  which 
the  darkness  haa  prevented  us  from  seeing  on  the  preceding  evening.  This 
part  of  the  wall  has  been  finished,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  in  a 
very/  complete  manner.  The  present  king,  however,  is  not  altogether 
pleased,  as  his  predecessor  was,  with  the  principles  of  V'auban.  He  has 
accoD^iogly  built  the  embrasures  on  a  plan  of  nis  own  invention'.  The 
order  of  them  is  quite  reversed,  that  is,  they  are  narrow  towards  the  ditch, 
and  wide  towards  the  rampart  I  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  embrasures  on 
this  side  of  the  fort,  and  they  would  seem  to  be  the  only  objectionable  part 
of  the  work.*  We  were  now  more  strtick  than  ever  wim  the  great  beauty, 
magnitude,  regularity,  and- strength  of  this  extraordinary  work,  for  such  it 
is. in  every  point  of  view.  Nothing  can  be  more  neat  and  regular  than  all 
the  works,  the  glacis,  the  covered-way,  the  ditch,  the  walls,  and  the  ram- 
parts. Some  of  the  bridges  are  made  of  "stone  and  mortar,  others  of  wood^ 
supported  on  blocks  of  n^asonry,  and  all  of  them  remarkably  neat. 

When  we  had  passed  nearly  mid-way  along  this  front,  we  entered  the 
place  by  a  principal  gate,  neatly  and  strongly  built  in  the  European  style, 
and  widi '  simple  and  few  ornaments.  Tlie  glacis  is  covered  with  short 
grass,  and  about  200  yards  in  breadth.    The  wet  ditch  is  about  thirty  feet 

^This  mode  i>f  constructing  embrasures  had  been  long  before  strenuously 
MCommeiided  by  some  military  writers.— En* 
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broad,  sapported  on  each  side  by  masonry,  aiul  beit)^  On  a  level  witli  the 
river,  it  always  contaiiis  water.  The  wall  cannot,  I  ^ould  think,  be  less 
^B  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  French  gentlemen  .told  us  that 
the. length  of  each  side  was  1187  toises  of  six  feet  each,  and  that  the  walls 
would  contain  800  oieces  of  cannon.  On  entering  the  gate,  we  turned  to 
the  right,  and  passed  along  the  rampart.  As  much  care  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  construction  of  the  interior  as  of  the  exterior.  The  place  is  laid  out 
in  squares  or  quadrangles,  the  roads  are  wide  and  convenient,  and  a  navi- 
gable canal,  which  leads  to  die  granaries  and  magazines,  passes  through 
the  place. 

The  palace  of  the  king  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  handsome  and 
weU-buiH  rows  of  barracks.  These  were  uncommonly'clean,  and  very  com- 
plete in  their  structure.  The  arm-racks,  the  arms  of  the  men,  the  platforms 
on  which  they  sleep,  the  apartments  for  officers,  were  all  disposea  with  the 
greatest  neatness  and  regularity.  The  men,  tliough  not  armed,  were  dis- 
posed with  regularity  in  the  verandahs ;  and  all  of  them  in  uniform.  Of 
some  regiments  the  uniform  is  blue,  with  red  sleeves;  of  others,  white  with 
red,  and  so  forth.  The  officers  are  distinguished  by  a  circular  patch  ojf 
embroidery  in  front  of  each  shoulder.  These  barracks  would  lose  little  in 
compari^n  with  the  best  we  have  in  England. 

We  had  not  seen  one  gun  on  the  walls  of  the  fort,  Intt  here  was  a  display 
calculated  to  surprise  us.  It  were  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  all  the 
different  sorts  of  iron  and  brass  guns,  their  sizes,  and  other  circumstances 
connected  with  them.  Four  very  large  buildings,  or  sheds,  were  entirely 
filled  with  guns  mounted  and  dismounted,  of  eveiy  description.  There 
were  also  a  considerable  number  of  mortars,  and  an  ample  supply  of  shot 
and  shells.  A  great  number  of  very  fine  brass  guns  were  pointed  out  to  us 
that  had  been  cast  by  the  late  king,  and  among  them  nine  of  immense  size. 
The  officer  of  artillery  observed,  that  the  latter  were  too  large  to  be  service- 
able in  war,  but  that  the  king  had  intended  them  as  a  memorial  both  of 
himself  and  of  the  works  executed  during  his  reign.  They  were  mounted 
upon  carriages,  finished  with  as  much  care  as  the  guns  themselves.  The 
gun-carriages  in  general  were  uncommonly  well  finished,  and  made  of  a 
nard  and  durable  wood  called  sao,  procurea  chiefly  from  the  province  of 
Dong-nai  or  Saigon. 

Though  it  had  been  at  first  readily  agreed  that  the  English  miglit 
trade  to  the  porta  of  Cochin  China  generally,  this  privilege  was  after-^ 
wards  restricted  (as  supposed  through  the  influence  of  the  French 
gentlemen)  to  Saigon  and  the  Bay  of  Turon.  The  presents  tendered 
to  the  King  of  Siam  were  proudly  declined,  on  the  professed  ground, 
that  as  the  Englbh  had  yet  derived  no  benefit  from  the  commerce 
•uch  rewards  were  not  dne.  To  the  Govemor-Generars  letter  an 
answer  was  written  by  the  Mandarin  of  strangers,  importing  that  the 
Bridsh  were  to  trade  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Chinese,  French, 
.and  Portuguese  nations.  Presents  for  the  Governor-General  were 
also  tendered  in  return,  consisting  of  a  few  catties  of  cinnamon,  agila 
wood,  two  rhinoceros's  horns,  elephants'  teeth,  and  some  sugar-candy. 
These  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  like  manner,  declined ;  and  although  he  was 
warmly  pressed  to  accept  them,  the  Mandarins  seemed  sensible  that 
this  could  not  be  expected,  and  hence  desisted  from  urging  it  Thus 
the  business  of  the  mission  seemed  to  be  coming  to  an  amicable  close ; 
but  i^t  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Mandarin  of  strangers,  where 
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they  were  treated  with  all  manner  of  delicacies,  and  among  die  rest 
rotten  or  hatched  eggH,  which  are  considered  by  the  Cochin  Ciunese 
a  most  delicious  monsel)  afiter  the  cloth  was  removed,  a  little  Man^ 
darin  exclaimed  in  a  loud  and  sharp  voice,  ''  You  have  oome  from 
the  Governor  of  a  province,  and  offered  presents  to  a  great  King,  who 
not  receiving  them,  yon  are  now  returning  without  the  presents  he 
deigned  to  offer ! "  Mr.  Crawfurd  endesfvoured  to  wave  such  a  con« 
versation,  by  saying  he  had  not  called  for  the  Mandarin's  opinion  on 
the  subject,  which  had  been  already  discussed  and  set  at  rest.  From 
this  fresh  agitation  of  the  matter,  apparently  accidental,  however,  the 
Mandarin  of  strangers  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  <^  refeiring  the 
whole  affair  to  the  King.  His  Majesty  appears  to  have  been  much 
piqued  at  the  refusal  of  his  presents- wlien  the  cireomstanoe  waa 
brought  to  his  notice ;  and  he,  in  consequence,  countermanded  the  let- 
ter to  the  Governor-General. 

Thus,  by  an  unlucky  expression  of  an  intemper&te  minister,  who 
appears  at  the  time  to  have  been  generally  laughed  at  for  his  folly, 
the  whole  object  of  the  mission '  was  defeated.  From  the  time  the 
subject  of  the  presents  had  been  agitated,  a  total  change  was  mani« 
fested  in  the  conduct  of  the  Court,  and  the  mission  was  no  longer 
treated  with  any  degree  of  respect.  At  a  final  interview  with  the 
Mandarin  of  strangers,  Mr.  Crawfurd  observed,  that  as  so  much  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  matter  of  the  presents,  he  would  willingly 
take  th^m  on  boarcl,  but  could  not  answer  for  their  being  accepted, 
and  must  protest  against  receiving  them  in  the  name  of  the  Govemor- 
General.  The  Mandarin  replied  that  it  was  better  matters  should 
now  rest  as  they  were. 

Thus  ended  die  mission ;  probably  the  last  attempt  that  will  ever 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company  to  extend  British 
trade  in  the  East.  It  seems  to  us,  that  its  iailure  can  be  fairiy 
traced  to  no  want  of  address  on  the  part  of  those  who  conducted  it; 
but  simply  to  the  jealously  and  distrust  with  which  the  Company  are 
regarded  among  those  nations  who  have  seen  a  body  of  men  come  as  • 
merchants,  and  then  invariably  extend  their  power  as  conquerors* 
Our  present  war  with  the  Burmese,  and  intended  annexation  of  ter- 
ritory, will  keep  alive  and  greatly  strengthen  this  feeling  among  our 
lEastern  neighbours.  Although  they  may  disguise  it  under  various 
pretences,  it  is  too  evident  that  fear  is  their  principle  of  action,  which 
makes  them  now  strive  to  keep  us  at  a  distance,  aud  keep  a  vigilant 
guard  over  our  envoys,  as  if  they  were  spies  come  to  arrange  a  plan 
£)r  an  invasion.  Our  policy  should  be  to  allay  this  feeling  of  dis- 
trust, by  rigidly  abstaining  from  all  wars  of  aggression,  till  eveiy 
state  may  repose  confidence  in  our  moderation  and  good  faith.  If, 
in  addition  to  this.  Englishmen  were  allowed  to  settle  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  and  acquire  rank  and  infiuence,  as  they  formerly  en- 
joyed in  Siam,  such  as  other  foreigaers  now  enjoy  in  these  various 
states,  we  should  not  then  see  the  objects  of  our  public  embassies 
counteracted  and  defeated  by  the  puny  influence  of  a  French  or  For* 
tuguese  interpreter. 
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The  *  Quarterly  Revfew*  attributes  Mn  Crawfiird's  ill  reception  to 
his  fraokness  in  honestly  declaring^  that  the  improvettient  of  commerce 
iraa  the  main  object  of  his  mission ;  saying,  tl^t  <'  he  ought  to  have 
known,  for  he  has  written  and  published  largdy  on  all  the  countries 
of  the  East,  that  the  Chinese  (and  the  Cochin  Chinese  are  the  same 
people,  using  the  same  law  and  language)  consider  merchants  and 
traders  as  a  degraded  class,  and  place  them  accordingly  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  the  community*."  How  shallow  is  this  objection,  when  it  is 
evident  that  he  could  not  conceal,  without  disavowing  his  employers, 
that  he  was  the  servant  of  a  Company  of  tea-dealers — an  envoy  from 
this  deg^ded  class ;— a  fact  which  they  made  it  dieir  business  to  ex- 
tort reluctantly  from  him,,  and  hence  avowedly  treated  him  with 
whatever  disrespect  he  experienced.  For  supporting  this  anomaly 
of  merchant-sovereigns,  the  British  name  is  disgraced,  our  commerce 
obstructed,  and  our  distinguished  countrymen  in  the  East,  who  en- 
gage in  their  service,  itre  subjected  to  continual  mortification  and  in- 
suit,  to  which  no  high-minded  man  can  submit. 


SONG — FOllGfiT  ME  NOT;   OR  THE   SAlLOR^S  ABIEIT. 


Forget  me  not,  thoughFate*s  decree 

Has  torn  me  from  Uiv  bosom, 
And  duty  call^  me  far  nom  thee. 

To  cross  a  dangerous  ocean  ; 
My  soul  shall  smile  at  human  fears;. 

Or  ills  that  may  beset  me, 
While  the  fond  hope  my  bosom  cheers,— 

That  though  between  us  billows  roll, 

ThyfetterM  soul. 
Released  ^y  Love's  resistless  power. 

Will  sometimes  stray 

The  pledge  to  pay 
Thou  gav*st  me  in  the  parting  hour, — 

That  thou  wouldst  ne'er  forget  me ! 

Forget  me  not  when  festive  joy  - 

Dispels  each  trace  of  sorrow. 
When  spftfkling  miith  thine  hours  employ, 

One  pensive  moment  borrow. 
To  trace  the  happy  hours  we  Ve  passed. 

The  scenes  where  oft  thou  'st  met  me ; 
When,  as  thy  hand  I  warmly  pressed, 
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And  on  it  breathed  a  burning  kiss, 

Trembling  with  bliss, 
I  felt  thy  glowing  pulse  beat  high, 

And  in  thine  eyes 

Saw  pity  rise, 
As  thy  last  broken  faultering  sigh 

Breathed — ^that  thou  'dst  ne*er  forget  me  1 

When  evening  shadows  close  the  day, 

And  I,  of  home  still  dreaming, 
Shall  watch  the  sun's  last  parting  ray. 

On  thee  yet  warmly  beaming ; 
1 11  think  that  thus,  when  life  shall  cease, 

With  all  the  woes  that  fret  me. 
When  my  last  sun  descends  in  peace. 

And  sinks  below  th'  horizon*s  bound; 

Though  all  around 
Shall  view  me  cold  and  pale  in  death. 

Thy  fancied  form 

My  heart  shall  warm. 
Inspiring  e'en  my  latest  breath 

TO  hope  thou  It  ne'er  forget  me  I 

As  o'er  old  Ocean's  foaming  surge 

Our  labouring  bark  is  reeling. 
Where  wild  winds  seem  to  howl  my  dirge. 

And  mock  the  pangs  of  feeling ; 
When  lightnings  glare,  and  thunders  roll. 

And  Matinff  torrents  wet  me, 
This  hope  shall  cheer  my  drooping  soul, — 

That  though  by  raging  tempests  torn. 

On  waves  upborne,  - 
We  mount  on  nidi  and  sink  below. 

Still  thou,  my  Love, 

Wilt  faithful  prove. 
And  ofl  fulfil  the  sacred  vow, — 

That  thou  wouldst  near  forget  me ! 

But  should  our  vessel  prove  a  wreck, 

Or  fatal  Imlls  fly  near  me. 
When  bleeding  on  the  gore-stain'd  deck. 

With"  no  soft  hand  to  cheer  me ; 
While  from  me  earthly  prospects  fly. 

And  death's  dark  views  await  me. 
Thou  It  have  my  last  expiring  sigh. 

Yes  !— ere  my  spirit  soars  above. 

To  thee,  my  I/>ve, 
Twill  fly  to  bid  its  last  adieu ; 

And  then  prepare 

To  meet  tliee  there, 
In  the  fon4  hope  that  vow  was  true,— 

That  thou  wouldst  near  forget  me ! 
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StJMMART  OF    THE  LATEST  INTELLIGENCE  FROM   INDIA  AND 
OTHER  COUNTRIES   OF  THE  EAST. 

BENGAL. 

The  accounts  received  from  the  Indian  seat  of  Government  during 
the  past  month,  are,  if  possible,  more  gloomy  than  all  that  have  pre- 
ceded them.  So  dismal  is  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  that  even 
the  Tory  newspapers  can  scarcely  shed  over  them  a  glimmering  of 
hope.  The  Calcutta  '  John  Bull'  itself  no  longer  ventures  to  manu- 
facture cheering  intelligence,  knowing  that  it  will  not  be  believed.  It 
comforts  the  Government,  however,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  disquisi- 
tion, to  prove  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  war,  which  is  a  very  easy  task 
where  no  one  dares  publicly  to  oppose  it.  As  the  newspapers,  under 
such  thraldom,  are  equally  deterred  from  stating  strongly  any  facts 
that  are  un&vourable,  we  have  recourse,  as  usual,  to  the  surest  source 
of  correct  information,  whic|i  is  private  letters.  >  The  following  is  an 
extract,  containing  the  substance  of  the  private  accounts  from  Calcutta 
down  to  the  eariy  part  of  August : 

The  aspect  of  public  affairs  is  represented  as  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
Both  at  Promeand  at  Arracanall  was  inactive,  save  the  ravages  of  death. 
A  wir  wKh  Bhurtpoor  was  supposed  to  be  inevitable,  and  would,  if  prac* 
ticabie,  be  commenced  upon  in  the  cold  season.  Presuming  that  they 
may  now  break  their  promise  with  impunity,  the  Bhurtpoorians  have, 
since  the  demise  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  refused  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  th«  armament  which  was  sent  agsiinst  them !  The  Indian  Govern- 
meiK  can  ill  afford  to  pay  pott  losses ;  indeed,  it  is  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  tliey  meet  the  present  enormous  amount  of  expenditure,  for 
which,  however,  they  have  not  only  »o  promise,  hut  mo  prospect  of  repay- 
ment !  Money  was  scarce  in  the  market ;  interest  had  consequently  risen 
considerably,  and  was  expected  to  rise  still  higher.  The  remittable  paper 
had  fallen  to  S6,  and  the  other  loan  was  at  a  discount.  Disagreements  to 
an  absurd  extent  were  represented  to  prevail  in  tlie  Council  Chamber. 
A  ludicrous  instance  is  mentioned.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Panton,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Medical  Bbard,  Lord  Amherst,  witkoui  consulting  his 
Couneily  appointed  a  Mr.  Adam  his  successor.  Mr.  Harrington,  as  was 
nature),  beuig  desirous  of  placing  his  son-in^aw.  Dr.  Muston,  in  that 
situation,  immediately  took  umbraec  at  the  Governor's  certainly  (to  say 
the  least)  very  uncourtcous  proceeding,  and  remonstrated  pretty  sharply 
against  it;  with  what  effect  is  unknown. 

Thus,  in  the  very  points  where  the  pretended  amiable  disposition 
of  Lord  Amherst  should  display  itself,  he  is  continually  giving  the 
most  lively  disgust  both  to  his  colleagues  in  office,  and  the  service 
in  genera],  by  seizing,  witli  a  tiger-like  spring,  on  the  richest  prizes 
of  patronage  that  fall  in  his  way,  of  which  he  takes  care  to  appropri^ 
ate  the  lion's  share. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  various  other  private  letters 
from  Calcutta,  dated  in  July  and  August  last,  which  mention  several 
Tory  interesting  particulars  regarding  the  extraordinary  and  sudden 
cliangea  that  had  taken  place  in  the  money-market  there. 

OrienUd  Heratd,  Vol  8.  2  A 
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The  extent  of  the  4  per  cent,  loan  had  heen  ahout  one  crore  and 
thirty  lacs ;  and  of  th»  gamy  about  thirty  lacs,  'fMk  an  eqiundaBt  ia 
cash,  had  been  tendered  to  the  5  per  cent,  loan,  opened  on  the  19th 
of  May  last.  This,  it  is  stated,  afforded  but  a  very  partial  relief  to 
the  Government,  whose  expeusei  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Burmese 
war  continued  undiminished. 

According  to  the  same  private  accounts,  it  was  confidently  believed 
in  Calcutta,  about  the  nuddle  of  July,  that  the  Siamese  had  made 
(Common  cause  with  the  Burmese*  It  wa«  also  said,  that  i^pplicatioa 
had  been  made  by  the  latter  to  the  Emperor  of  China  for  affistance  ; 
but  that  his  celestial  Miyesty  had  declined  any  interference,  nnless  an 
a  mediator.  Care  will,  no  doubt,  be  taken  by  the  Company's  agents  ai 
Canton»  to  impress  the  celestial  court  with  a  proper  notion  of  the  justice 
ef  our  cause,  and  the  un&thpmable  wickedness  of  our  enemies.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  rains,  no  active  operations  against  them  were  expected, 
to  take  place  till  November  next;  but  there  were  rumours  afloat  that  we 
9>»ght  be  called  upon,  ere  then,  to  act  on  the  defensive.  The  extreme 
9carcity  of  caAh  was  most  severely  felt,  and  some  of  our  great  ag8D<^, 
houses  in  Calcutta  were  borrowing  inoney  at  10  per  cent  on  deposit 
of  the  Con)pany's  paper,  which  they  purchased  at  par,  (altiiough, 
for  cash,  it  could  be  had  at  2  or  3  per  cent  discount,)  giving  accept- 
inces  for  four  or  five  months,  bearing  interest  at  9  or  10  per  cent 
per  annum. 

The  merchants  of  Calcutta,  who  were  about  this  time  reading  tbm 
lengthened  debates  at  the  India  House  regarding  the  Hyderabad  loaOp 
thought  the  state  of  their  own  money-market  a  striking  eomrneetaiy 
on  that  famous  transaction.  It  went  to  prove,  in  their  opinion,  tlwt 
the  house  of  Palmer  and  Co.  was  by  no  means  exorbitant  in  iti 
^harge  of  interest,  where  no  security,  or,  at  least,  one  very  inadequate 
to  the  rate  charged^  was  obtainable.  Since,  in  Calcutta,  where,  of 
course,  all  were  amenable  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  consequently, 
no  risk  could  attach  to  a  tender  with  the  security  of  Company's 
paper  in  hand,  houses  of  the  first  respectability,  ffom  a  temporary 
pressure,  were  wiUiog  to  submit  to  terms  which  were  coondered 
equivalent  to  an  interest  of  15  or  16  per  cent,  (a  bonus  being  usually 
given  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  by  the  borrowers,  independently  of  the  ttM 
pf  interest).  How,  then,  could  the  conditions  of  the  loan  to  the  Ni- 
zam (widi  no  such  security)  be  considered  exorbitant,  when  made  li^ 
times  of  similar  scarcity?  On  the  20th  of  July,  the  following  notice 
Was  issued  by  Government : 

The  public  are  hereby  informed,  that  the  sub-trrasiffcr  is  authorized  to 
issue  treasury-notes  fur  500  sicca  ru{)ees  and  upwards,  in  even  hundreds, 
payable  nine  months  afterdate,  bearing  interest  at  the  rateofai  percent, 
per  diem,  in  payment  of  demands  on  the  general  treasury,  and  that  tb4i 
treasury-notes  issued  by  him  will  be  received  at  the  Pretidttncv  by  the 
sub-treasurer,  the  coHecfor  of  customs^  and  the  storetary  to  the  ooaAl  of 
customs,  salt  and  opium,  as  cash. 

*  The  private  accounts  from  Calcutta,  dated  in  the  befbmieg  of  • 
August;  stat^  that  the  adyices  from  Ava  eod  Anacan  CMtixwed  W 
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among  our  troops  was  so  great,  that  there  vas  icarcdy  a  saftdcilt 
Bumher  of  efficient  men  left  to  mount  guard*  It  waa  eurveatly 
reported  that  a  very  large  body  of  the  enemy,  was  assembled  in 
the  vicinity  of  Prome,  and  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  division 
might  find  it  necessary  to  fall  back  towards  Raagoon,  to  avoid  the* 
probable  interception  of  supplies.  Though  the  Government,  from  the 
state  of  their  finances,  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  economize,  they 
were  compelled  to  keep  up  an  immense  establishment  of  shipping. 
Rather  than  raise  money  by  a  loan  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  thaa 
5  per  cent,  Jthey  preferred  seeking  a  temporary  aid  from  the  issue  of 
treasury-notes  for  a  short  period,  at  an  enhanced  rate  of  interest,  as 
shown  by  the  notice  above  quoted.  The  interest  there  offered  amounts 
to  6|-  per  cent,  but  was  not  a  sufficieut^ temptation  to  draw  supplies  to 
any  great  extent.  It  was  nmioured  that  me  pecuniary  distress  had 
become  so  uigent,  a^  to  determine  them  to  invite  cash  on  treasury* 
notee^  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for  one  year  only  ; 
and  for  every  95  rupees  paid  in,  the  lender  would  have  to  receive  a 
note  for  100«  It  is  a  fact,  that  at  the  general  treasunr  it  was  declared 
that  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  own  acceptances  for  about  10,000 
rupees,  except  in  the  treasury-notes  described  in  the  ilbove  notice.  A 
temporary  relief  had,  however,  been  obtained  from  the  arrival  d( 
H.M.S.  Boadieea^  frona  Madras^  with  about  thirty  lacs  of  rupees  in 
M>ecie.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  Goverxmient  have  again  prevailed  on 
the  Nuwaubof  Oude  to  assist  them  with  anoUier  orofe,  notwithstan<]^ 
iag  the  atenance  lately  given  him,  on  his  former  liberal  advatices, 
that  they  would  make  no  farther  demand  on  bis  treasury. 

These  partial  aids,  squeezed  out  of  their  dqiendent  ally^  ^e  King 
of  Oude>  and  the  impoverished  Madras  territory,  which  has  been  lon^ 
unable,  on  an  average,  ia  meet  its  own  expenditure,  would  very  soon 
be  exhausted  if  the  Burmese  war  continued,  of  which  tliere  waB  uii- 
.iortunately  every  prospect  The  enemy,  it  was  said,  were  very  wisely 
allowing  our  troops  to  keep  possession  of  their  pestilential  position^ 
knowing  ihat  cymate  would  do  more  for  them  than  the  sword.  Some 
«f  the  oifficefs  lately  returned  side,  state,  that  the  encampments,  both 
9A  Proine  and  Arracan,  were  most  injudiciously  selected^  and  such  as 
'tVie  Burmese  were  by  no  means  desirous  of  dislodging  us  from,  weH 
fiware  that  sickness  would  reduce  the  force  almost  to  utter  helplessness 
before  the  rains  subside.  Late  advices,  placing  this  in  a  very  strong 
fi^,  have  been  quoted  in  the  most  req)ectable  pablio  journals,  to  the 
MtoWing  effect : 

The  latest  accounts  from  Arracan  say,  **  The  sickness  here  is  dread- 
tal ;  one  diird  of  the  NatWe  branch  (of  the  arnriy)  is  in  hospital.  Tlicre 
*  IS  one  spot  where  two  regiments  are  placed,  which  is  called  the  **  Vallejr 
bf  Deatn'M  It  is  close  to  the  river,  the  stench  of  ni^hich  is  most  offen- 
ce. Every  officer  of  the  42d  regiment  there  in  sick  i  two  have  died. 
Mid  ^ree  lef\  on  sick  ccrttficetes.  The  49th,  a  few  da^  ago,  had  only 
lli^rty  efi^ctive  men.  A  spy,  giving  these  details  in  wnt'mg  U>  the  Kio£ 
^f  Avsi  has  juat  tteeo  piU  to  doob.    The  European  officers  were  so  much 
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reduced  by  sickness,  that  one  regiment  was  left  in  charge  of  one  only,  and 
that  a  young  Lieutenant  I 

The  death  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  is  evidently  a  very  serioas  loss  in 
the  present  crisis.  But  Lord  Amherst's  policy  had  previously  deprived 
the  country  of  the  valuable  services  of  that  gallant  and  distinguished 
veteran/  Death  then  stepped  in  to  relieve  him  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  disgrace  and  ruin  which  men  so  much  his  inferior  in  worth, 
though  superior  in  rank,  were  bringing  upon  himself  and  his  country- 
men. It  is  for  the  world  to  judge  how  far  his  end  may  have  been 
hastened  by  treatment  which  a  generous  spirit  could  ill  brook,  and  by 
the  sickening  prospect  of  the  future  disasters  which  a  true  patriot 
would  rather  die  than  witness.  Though  the  folly  of  the  present  system 
of  rule  in  India  had  already  deprived  the  army,  perhaps  for  evjer,  of 
the  value  of  his  services,  and  his  public  existence  might  be  considered 
nearly  at  a  close,  it  is  now  only  when  death  has  sealed  this  doom  that 
his  brother-officers,  under  the  same  authority,  can  freely  lament  the  . 
loss  of  their  companion  in  arms.  The  following  well-merited  tribute 
has  been  paid  to  bis  memory  in  the  divisiort-orders  of  Major-  General 
Reynell,  C.  B.,  commanding  the  Meerut  division. 

Head  Quarten^  Meerut^  Jufy  15, 18^5.— It  is  with  feelings  of  unfeien- 
ed  sorrow  that  Major-General  lleynell  announces  to  the  division  ue 
death  of  Major-Oeneral  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  Bart,  and  G.C.B.,  Presi- 
dent for  Maiwah  and  Rajpootana,  and  commanding  the  Western  Divi- 
sion of  tlie  army,  which  took  place  last  night  about  ten  o'clock,  ^nd  in 
fourteen  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Meerut,  from  Delhi. 

The  important  services  rendered  to  our  Eastern  Empire  by  this  gal- 
lant, highly  gifted,  and  most  meritorious  officer,  have  been  noticed  and 
rewarded  by  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  sovereign's  approbation,  and  are 
recorded  in  some  of  the  brightest  pages  of  our  miliUiry  history  in  India, 
rendering  imperishable  the  fame  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  as  an  officer 
and  a  statesman,  while  the  virtues  of  his  heart,  and  the  many  amiable 
social  qualities  he  possessed,  will  long  preserve  his  memory  unfaded  in 
the  recollection  of  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy  his  friendship 
and  confidence.  A  division-order  is  not  the  most  suitable  plAce  to  pane- 
gyrize such  a  character,  and  the  Major-Oeneral  will  therefore  conchide 
Siis  brief  and  imperfect  tribute  of  respect,  by  repeating  his  own  sincere 
regret  for  the  irreparable  loss  thus  sustained  by  the  Bengal  army,  and 
expressing  his  full  conviction,  that  every  officer  and  soldier  of  the  Meerut 
division  will  participate  in  his  feelines,  and  regret  with  him  in  deploring 
the  death  of  the  galiaht  veteran.  Sir  David  Ochterlony. 

Here  follow  instructions  regarding  the  military  honoars  with  which 
his  remains  were  consigned  to  the  tomb.  It  too  oft^n  happens  that 
great  men  fall  when  their  country  most  requires  their  services ;  and 
hence,  as  in  this  case,  their  death  is  doubly  lamented.  Time  only 
can  develop  the  consequences  of  this  event.  The  name  of  Ochter- 
lony would  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  Central  India ;  though 
storms  might  rage  on  our  eastern  frontier,  they  were  little  to  be  re- 
garded wlnle  all  was  safe  within.  Now,  however,  while  this  stay  is 
gone,  and  our  empire  is  shaken  in  the  centre,  its  situation  is  indeed 
pregnant  with  alarm.    The  hoBtUe  movements  in  Ava,  Scidd,  wad, 
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asUy,  in  Catcb,  preyent  our  forces  from  being  concentrated,  and 
operates  as  so  many  diversions  in  favour  of  internal  insurrection. 
The  same  spirit  breaking  out  in  so  many  quarters,  begins  to  look  like 
a  general  concert  to  weaken  that  which  is  too  powerful  to  be  over- 
comoi  if  united,  by  distracting  our  attention,  to  divide,  and  thus  de- 
stroy. But  it  is  only  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  our  present  Go- 
rernment,  so  notorious  to  all  the  world,  that  can  have  inspired  our 
enemies  with  con6dence,  to  renew  an  attempt  so  lately  and  so  effec- 
tusiUy  baffled  by  Lord  Hastings,  that  all  hope  of  renewing  it  seemed 
completely  at  an  end. 

The  domestic  intelligence  firom  Calcutta  is  of  the  usual  character : 
the  most  prominent  features  of  it  consisting  of  fresh  details  about 
Shakspearian  bridges,  and  a  continuation  of  the  unholy  wars  of  Dr* 
Bryce.  Five  new  bridges  had  been  in  full  play  during  the  last  rainy 
season  on  the  Benares  road  alone ;  four  of  them  over  the  noost  dan- 
gerous torrents :  the  Barai  Torrent  bridge  in  Bissenpore,  near  Ban- 
corah,  of  126  feet  span  between  the  points  of  suspension,  by  nine  and 
a  half  feet  wide ;  the  Dnngara  Torrent  bridge  at  Arrara,  two  stages 
west  of  Bancorah,  and  119  miles  from  Calcutta,  165  feet  span ;  the 
Bairwah  Torrent  bridge,  sixteen  miles  and  a  half  west  of  Hazaree- 
baugb,  112  feet  span  ;  the  Goosey  Torrent  bridge,  thirty  miles  west 
of  the  same  place,  147  feet  span.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Carma- 
liassa  bridge,  highly  prized  by  the  Hindoos,  as  saving  them  from  the 
contamination  of  its  polluted  waters.  It  is  about  400  miles  from 
Calcutta,  and  within  thirly-six  of  the  holy  city  of  Benares.  It  was 
built  at  the  sole  charge  of  a  Hindoo,  Rajah  Seebchunder  Roy,  who 
made  this  much  valu^  present  to  his  countrymen.  With  one  ex- 
•eptiouy  all  these  bridges  were  made  at  Calcutta,  of  tarred  coir  rope. 
Biit  ihe  Bairwah  bridge  consists  of  the  fibre  called  chope  or  mouh- 
li^,  a  creeper  found  in  the  Ramghur  hills.  It  is  also  stated,  that 
the  Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  ordered  the  Shak- 
spearians  to  be  erected  wherever  required  in  their  territories. 

At  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Chow* 
ringhee  theati'e,  on  the  16th  of  July  last,  it  was  found  that  the  debt 
against  it  amounted  to  nine  thousand  rupees,  and  was  likely  to  increase 
BO  as  to  occasion  a  fresh  demand  upon  the  pockets  of  the  Proprietors. 
The  public  calamities  of' the  state  appear  to  have  damped  the  dramatic 
genius  of  the  City  9f  Palaces,  and  thrown  a  cloud  over  its  gaieties. 
There  was  so  little  hope  now  of  getting  up  theatrical  entertainments, 
that  the  managers  proposed,  as  the  only  choice  left,  '*  to  close  the 
theatre,  to  let  it,  or  to  ofier  it  for  public  sale.*'  After  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  theatre  should  be  continued  ;  and 
the  managers,>who  were  continued  also,  were  authorized  to  adopt  mc\\ 
measures  as  they  might  deem  advisable  for  getting  up  perfornptances 
daring  the  ensuing  year.  Though  many  of  the  antient  veterans  of  the 
sock  and  buskin  remain,  grievous  complaints  are  made  that  the  drama 
has  sadly  fallen  from  its  former  ^'  high  and  palmy  state.'*  The  pre- 
aeat  Governor- General  is  said  to  patronise  it,  by  taking  a  ticket  for 
kiflDBelf  and  Lady  Amherst^  when  they  happen  to  attend,  whicb|  it 
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may  be,  is  not  very  ofteo,  aboe  his  L<M:dfiiMp  wa^  hkiQil  %&»  tl# 
Uagedy  of  Barrackpoor. 

It  is  stated,  io  a  paragraph  of  a  Calcutta  paper,  thatapairo/joHO|^ 
liooa  have  been  brought  by  a  gentleaian  fmm  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope» 
which  are  iateuded  to  be  presented  to  the  QoTenM>r-GeiMrals  aod 
**  yfiiU.  no  doubt  eventually  be  placed  in  the  menagerie  of  Barracl^Mior, 
ijvhere  they  will,  we  presuodja,  be  visible  to  those  who  wish  to  see  them.'' 
This  naight  be  considered  a  v«ry  fitting  present  from  the  Procomal  oS 
Africa  to  his  gec^tle  cousin  the  hero  of  Barrackpoor,  whp  Bright  with 
equal  propriety  send  a  Bengal  tiger  cub  in  return.  These  Uon's  whelpa 
are  another  instance  of  the  strange  tranofonaationB  tiiat  take  place  in 
&r  countries,  in  the  nature  of  some  lordly  animaU.  '*  They  are  sa 
^cne  p»  to  admit  the  familiarities  of  strangers  without  evincing  the 
least  sign  of  ferocity,  and  they  are  the  twenty-fifth  litter  of  the  pair 
possessed  by  Mr.  VaUete.  at  the  Cape ;  a  circumstance  which  would 
seem  to  be  against  the  correctness  of  the  W^i  inf  ulcated  hy  sosm 
liaturalists  of  the  unjfecundity  of  some  of  the  feline  race." 

A  financial  report  has  come  home,  by  which  it  appears  Aat  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  two  and  a  half  miUiona  steriiog  in  the  revenuie,  in? 
stead  of  a  surplus  of  three  milUons,  which  Lord  Hastings  Teft  at  the 
end  of  his  admmistration.  The  estimate  for  i826  a^tieipates  a  fajC" 
ther  deficiency  of  three  milUons  sterling.  But  if  the  war  continuet  i4 
will  be  still  more  ;  and  there  is  no  prospect  whatever  of  peaee.  As  a 
sample  of  ^he  wisdom  of  (^he  measures  now  pursuing  in  India,  a  leiter 
dated  Sept.  8th,  states  that  a  fleet  of  transports  w&re  seat  fro.m  Ran-* 
goon  to  Madras  for  fnore  troops,  but  being  unable  to  supply ,  them 
there,  the  vessels  were  then  sent  to  Calcu,tta ;  there  being  none  to  fipave 
at  the  latter  place  either,  the  vessels  were  seot  back  again  to  AJadras^ 
for  6000  more  men,  to  be  carried  to  that  grave  where  so  many  had  aU 
ready  laid  their  bones. 

Whatever  might  become  of  the  war,  Sir  Edward  Pagel  was  about 
to  leave  his  countrymen  and  fellow-soldiers,  whom  he  had  thua  fi^ 
involved,  to  their  fate.  The  gallant  Commander-in-Chief  was  eom- 
iBg  off  with  flying  colours,  having  taken  his  passage  home  in  the  ship 
Mculras,  Captain  Fayrer,  which  was  to  sail  about  the  middle  el 
JJovember. 

It  w^as  previously  known  by  letters  from  different  quarters  ol  Indiat 
that  last  season  had  been  unusually  hot  and  oppressive ;  and  from  the 
last  accounts  received  by  the  Kenty  extending  to  the  17th  of  Sept,,  it 
appears  that  fever  and  cholera  had  been  raging  with  geeat  fury  m 
Yarious  parts  of  Bengal.  Among  the  natives  of  Calcutta,  it  b  said 
that  a  dreadful  mortality  prevailed — from  three  at  first  to  no  lesa  than 
seven  or  eight  hundred  latterly  falling  victims  to  it  daily.  And  though 
at  first  nearly  confined  to  the  Native  population,  the  epidemic  began 
latterly  to  extend  to  the  European  inhabitants.  One  of  the  victiaa 
mentioned,  is  Capt.  Cooroy  of  the  Calcutta  militia. 

The  ship  Lotus^  from  Rangoon  to  Calcutta  ran  aground  on  Saugwr 
sands  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  in  a  day  or  two  became  a  complete 
wreck.    She  had  in  all  eighty  persons,  including  five  military  omem 
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rfltmnuf  ma  pMyngpa  to  Calcutta ;  but,  fortiniately^ih^al]  escaped^ 
with  tlui  oxc^ptioD,  we  btlievey  of  the  ship's  purser  and  only  one 


The  fbUowing  are  the  latest  artkles  of  Indian  news  that  hare  ap« 
peared  in  Ei^lwd ;  they  are  from  .the '  Globe'  of  the  19th  inst.— - 

We  have  received  this  morning  intetligenee  from  Calcutta  to  the  17th 
September.  There  are  further  melancholy  accounts  of  tlie  state  of  the 
£i^^  armies.  Sir  Arehibaki  CamnbeU  had  returned  to  Rangoon,  to  in«  . 
4pect  the  state  of  the  hospitals,  and  ne  was  reported  to  have  brought  tlie 
most  alarming  statements  of  the  sickness  at  Prome.  After  receivmg  the 
various  reports  at  Uan^n,  he  proceeded  in  a  steam-boat  on  his  reti^rn 
to  Prome  on  the  Soth  oTJuIv. 

•  We  are  hsuppv  to  silence  the  anxiety  of  the  persons  in  this  country  con- 
nected wiih  Inclia^  respecting  the  sickness  at  Calcutta ;  the  cholera  morbus 
appears  entirely  confined  to  the  Natives.  One  letter  states,  <<  there  is 
scarcely  one  instance  of  a  European  being  attacked.** 

'  The  crops  of  indigo  are  abundant.  EsLcban^^e  2s.  Id.  to  9s.  3d.  The 
iaierest  on  Government  securities  at  Calcutta  7^  to  8  per  cent. 

A  letter  from  Calcutta  states,  that  the  Burmese  cont'mue  to  commit  the 
greatest  barbarities  on  all  prisoners,  afterwards  throwing  their  bodies  into 
the  river. 

The  fbilowiag  extract  of  a  letter,  received  by  tiie  \aat  arrival  from 
ladja»  descrws  piihtieatimi>— 

:  ^  For  the  last  ten  days  two  ol  our  newspapers,  the '  BuU'  and  ^  Hur* 
karu*,  have  been  raging  fierce  war,  and  Dr.  Bryce,  as  usual,,  flamii^ 
in  the  front  of  the  battle,  sometimes  wearing  a  mask,  and  sometimea 
openly  diowiBg  his  gtadiatorial  facp  td  an  indignant  public.  He  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  fight  a  dueLby  proxy,  and  to  threaten  all  who  may 
•fend  him  that  diey  shall  be  answered  as  Mr.  Dickens  was — that  is, 
ihal  hia  bcolher^is-law  Meiklejohn  shall  fight  them.  The  same  Meikle? 
John  is  attempted  to  be  palmed  on  the  town  as  Editor  of  the  'Buir, 
though  k  is  well  kaaws  that  ''  Master  Bi^-Calf '*  can  scarcely  spell 
faia  own  na»e.  He  is  a  mere  hoy,  and  was  bred  to  the  sea.  It  re-; 
ifaiittd  the  eourage  of  Dr«  Bryce  to  rig  him  out  as  an  Editor.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  Icmg  Dr.  Bryee's  cc»gregation  will  refrain  frooo 
petitiobieg  the  General  AssemUy  for  his  removal.  It  is  said  that  there 
ia  DO  want  of  inclination  among  them  to  take  that  step,  but  they 
anai  a  leader.  But  the  misdeeds  of  Dr.  Bryce  are  too  ilagrant  and 
notomos  to  reqoife  sueh  a  proceeding.  His  own  a-vowed  publication 
for  the  last  ten  days  ought  to  be  a  auffieient  ground  for  some  decisive 
fioeeediBg  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly.  What  think  you 
of  hia  aol  having  been  yet  removed  from  the  o&e  of  Clerk  to  the 
jCamiMttae  ^  Stati<mary,  netwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
<Direetors  to  that  effect? 

.  ^  We  hure  jost  hmrd  of  the  death  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  at  Meerut 
whither  he  bad  gone  for  change  of  air.  It  is  not  to  be  doub^d  tliat  the 
'signal  afinoi  pwt  6pon  him  by  Lerd  Amherst  in  April  last,  has  con- 
-tribatedtDsbortaohnaaCiual,  aaitputaaendtohiapttUielife.  AJciek 
Irom  an  ass  has  killed  the  obi  lion.  So  eminent  a  public  character,  so 
diatiagQished  a  atateBOian  and  sddier,  a  -man  who  haa  established  so 
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many  claims  to  the  admiradon  and gratitadeof  hU  ooontry  and  oif  po«« 
terity,  has  not  died  in  India  for  many  years ;  and  in  the  whde  army  he 
has  not  left  his  peer,  and  only  one  or  two  civilians,  (I  mean  throughout 
the  three  Presidencies,)  who  could  be  compared  to  him.  There  can  be 
no  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  disgraceful  weakness  and  impolicy  of 
the  orders  communicated  to  Sir  David  Ochterlony  in  Mr.  Swintoa's 
letter  of  the  2d  of  April,  with  a  P.  S.  dated  April  dd.  Let  that  letter 
be  produced;  and  it  will  at  once  show  the  utter  unfitness  of  Lord  Am- 
herst to  hold  the  reins  of  such  a  Government.  For  that  transaction 
alone  he  ought  to  be  recalled. 

"  What  need  I  say  of  the  miserable  Burmese  war,  of  which  nobody  can 
fpresee.  the  termination  ?  A  powerful  army  took  possession  of  Arracan, 
almost  without  opposition,  and  now  they  are  dying  in  great  numbers, 
and  4000  ^  in  the  hospitals.  Every  disposable  medical  man  diat 
can  be  caught  is  sent  to  Arracan. 

'  <<  We  are  tired  of  repeating  our  fruitless  petition  for  the  recall  x>f  Lord 
Amherst.  See  the  observations  of  the  (New)  '  Annual  Register*  on 
his  appointment  in  1822.*' 

COLLEGE   OF    PORT   WILLIAM. 

At  the  annual  examination  in  July  last,  it  was  found  that  the  col- 
legiate year  now  under  review  gave  a  total  amount  of  nineteen  stu* 
dents/ competent  to  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties,  by  the  extent 
of  their  atiaiiuaeflts  in  the  Persian,  and  in  the  Hindoostanee  or  Ben- 
galee language. 

'  Of  the  number,  Messrs.  Charles  Qrant  Udny,  Henry  Pidcock, 
Francis  Horsley  Robinson,  Frederick  Octavius  Wells,  and  Thomas 
Barbot  Beale,  were  declared  qualified  in  Persian,  and  Mr.  Wells  in 
Hindoostanee,  at  the  late  annual  examination  in  June ;  Mensrs.  Ed- 
ward Currie,  Edward  Lennox  Campbell,  Richard  Walker,  Henry 
Lushiugton,  John  Dunbar,  and  James  William  Alexander,  were  de* 
dared  qualified  in  Persian;  and  Messrs.  Edward  Currie,  Edward 
Deedes,  Richard  Walker,  and  Alexander  Grant,  in  Hindoostanee,  at 
the  half-yearly  examination  in  December  last. 
'  The  remaining  students,  viz.  Messrs.  James  Stephen  Lushiagtmi, 
Hugh  Vans  Hawthorn,  Robert  Neave,  Charles  William  Trosoott, 
David  Brooke  Morrieson,  George  James  Taylor,  Edward  Deedes,  and 
Alexander  Grant,  wer^  pronounced  qualified  at  intermediate  exami* 
nations,  held  at  different  times  since  June  1824. 

Thirteen  medals  of  merit  for  considerable  proficiency  in  tiie  Natife 
languages  had  been  awarded  since  June  1824,  and  degrees  of  honour 
in  Persian  and  Hindoostanee  conferred  on  Lieutenants -Gordon  and 
Todd  for  extraordinary  proficiency  in  these  languages.  These  two 
gentlemen  had,  in  consequence,  been  also  nominated  public  examiners 
in  the  college. 

Lord  Amherst  (who  is  much  more  celebrated,  we  hear,  for  fine 
writing  than  fine  acting)  delivered  a  set  speech  on  thisoceaaioo  as  vi- 
sitor of  the  college,  which  (whether  written  by  himself  or  not),  really 
contained  a  great  deal  of  good  advice.    He  mentioned  it  as  a  subject 
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of  i^ety  that  tboagh  much  attention  was  |i^d  to  tbe  cultivation  of 
the  Pereian  and  Hindoostanee  hmguag^,  very  good  in  their  way,  the ' 
students  in  general  neglected  the  common  vernacular  dialects,  which, 
though  more  humble,  are  essentially  neceasary  for  the  due  adminis- 
txation  of  justice  among  our  Native  subjects  in  many  parts  of  our  ter- . 
ritory.    He  tells  the  young  civilians— 

•  If  you  cannot  speak  their  language,  (Persian  and  Hindoo  are  nearlv^s 
foreign  to  them  as  English,)  the  best  laws  of  the  Government  will  be  a 
nwckery.your  most  generous  resolves  will  end  in  dissppointment.  The 
rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the  people  will  be  exaggerated.  They  will 
seem  to  be  unreasonable,  because  the^  cannot  explam  to  you  their  rea- ' 
sons.  You  will  appear  to  them  capricious,  if  not  tyranoical,  even  when 
actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  because,  vou  cannot  state  your  purposes, 
and  because  you  cannot  discover  the  real  influence  of  your  acts.  'In  one 
word,  3rou  will  be  strangers  to  the  people,  and  they  to  you,  and  the  in- 
convenience may  be  aggravated  mto  the  most  intokrable  mischief, 
tlirough  the  designs  of  those  who  may  seek  their  profit  in  the  estrange- 
ment. 

I. would,  therefore,  in  the  strongest  manner,  inculcate  on  those  who* 
are  destined  for  the  Western  Provmces,  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
Hindee ;  a  knowledge  of  Bengalee  b  not  less  necessarv  to  the  due  dis-' 
charge  of  the  duties  confided  to  those  who  are  employed  in  Bengal. 

'  These  remarks,  that  Persian  and  Hindoo  [Hindoostanee]  are  nearly 
as  Httle  understood  as  English,  must  be  taken  vniYi  some  grains  of 
allowance.  Aa  applied  to  the  rude  peasantry,  it  is  nearly  correct ; 
but  al(  persons  who  have  seen  any  thing  of  India,  or  travelled  beyond 
their  own  zillah,  must  have  picked  up  something  of  Hindoostanee,  the 
great,  popular,  and  military  language  of  the  country. 

*  His  Lordship  took  the  opportunity  of  giving  some  details  of  the 
other  public  seminaries  of  education  in  India.  The  Sanscrit  College,' 
at  the  first  annual  examination,  had  presented  a  list  of  90  scholars  ; 
at  that  in  June  last,  118.  Benares  College,  according  to  the  last 
repcNTt,  had  61  day  scholars,  and  171  free  students,  making  a  total  of 
232.  The  college  at  Agra  had  73  stipendiary  students ;  of  whom  38 
were  engaged  in  the  study  of  Persian  and  Arabic,  35  of  Sanscrit  aiid 
Hindee.  At  the  Anglo- Iiidian  College,  first  established  by  wealthy 
Natives,  and  now  patronised  by  the  Government,  a  course  of  lectures 
are  delivered  on  natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  The  elements 
of  Euclid  are  also  taught  in  the  Madrussa  or  Mohammedan  College  ; 
and  these,  with  the  school  for  instructing  Natives  in  the  science  of 
noftdicine,  are  the  only  attempts  we  hear  of  to  introduce  European 
•cienoe.  His  Lordship  notices  the  importance  of  having  the  Natives 
instructed,  so  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  hold  situations  under  the 
Government;  but  he  confesses  that  the  means  now  employed  are 
very  insufficient  for  their  general  improvement.  The  Education  Fund 
IS  said  not  to  have  realized  the  advantages  expelbted  from  it ;  and  as  to 
the  rest,  he  observes : 

The  means^at  the  distribution  of  oity  Government  mutt  hcalwayt  inade- 
quate to  the  education  of- a  people,  but  they  are  especially  disproportion- 
ate in  a  counury  where  the  demand  is  so  ^ner^l  as  in  India,  and  where  the 
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eiklQWiii«ats  that  had  accumubted  through  successive  ye^re  b^ve  Ucen 
vfhtdfjf  swq^awiy  ky  public  disorganizai'um,  or  diverted  frvm  ibcif  purposo 
hyprivaU  cupidU^,  it  is  now, necessary  to  be^in  again,  and  whatever  sue-* 
(*8S  may  be  attained  by  the  efforts  of  the  rutmg  pwer,  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  limited  and  partial,  unless  those  elToris  arc  seconded  b^*  cnHght- 
ened  in^ridimh,  aou  finaHy  crowned  by  the  coneurreoce  and  extriiona  of 
all. 

**Af««f  always  be  inadequate"! — ^This  position  we  deny;  and 
maintain  that  the  revenues  of  a  country  can  always  provide  teachers 
(as  weH  as  preachers)  for  the  whole  population^ — provided  the  wilt 
exist.  '^  The'demana*  being  ''  so  very  general/'  is  the  stronger  an  ar* 
g^ment  for  the  application  of  something  more  than  a  fariking  per 
head  per  anauni  to  that  purpose.  But  the  funds  have  been  ^'  whMy 
awrept  away"  I  This  is  indeed  a  most  lamentable  truth ;  and  vr% 
have  befere  us  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  Company  for  more  than  half  a  century  past.  At 
the  close  of  Lord  Hastiogs's  administration  there  existed  above  three. 
ipilUoQs  annual^  of  surplus  revenue,  a  great  portion  of  whioh  might 
l^ld  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  tha  couutry ;  hue 
the  Company  continued  to  sweeps  it  cUi  away,  hosd  Ajnh^ersi  has  now 
sunk  att  the  aecumulated  treasure  ia  an  impolitic  and  ttajust  war ;  a%, 
that  he  i&  obliged  to  borrow  a  million  from  the  King  ef  Oude.  fn- 
Btead  of  applying  it  to  the  uses  of  the  state,  70  laca  of  this  sum  arta 
tp  be  invested,  in.  indigo  and  sent  home  to  please  hia  honourable  mas-, 
ters.  The  money  being  invested  in  the  5  per  cent,  loan^  the  iadigo 
Vras  to  be  paid  for  in  treasury-notes  and  sent  home  to  this  country,^ 
where  the  Directors,  we  observe,  are  already  forcing  the  sale  of  indiga 
at  a  depreciated  rate.  This  is  the  advantage  of  having  sovereigns  and 
merchants  in  the  same  persons,  whose  cupidity  continually  "  sweeps^ 
away**  all  the  public  wealth  that  can  possibly  be  grasped^  though  it 
leave  tbei^  subjects  destitute  of  the  means  of  in^ovement^  or  evea  their 
territories  in  imminent  danger  for  want  of  the  means  of  defence. 

PROGRESS   OF    TnE    BURMESE    WAR. 

Wa  learn  that  Lord  Amherst  haa  sent  heoM  what  is  called  a  very 
able  Minute,  ]^ti!sHng  agamat  hia  being  coBsidered  the  author  of 
the  war,  and  attributing  all  its  evils  to  the  snbmissioQ  paid  by  hin  to 
the  advice  of  his  wiser  and  more  experienced  Council.  But  of  what 
avail  is  this  as  aa~excuse  for  blindly  following  his  hknd  leaders, 
wheia  he  is  armed  with  aa  authority  which  ampoKen  him  ta  act  iade* 
pe«dently  of  theii'  advice  or  opinion  ?  Though  he  haa  the  meanaess  to 
shift  hia  own  responsibility  on  others,  the  blame  amst  still  rest  where  it 
haa  hitherto  rested^— oa  hj»  total  incapacity  to  think  and  act  for  fabu* 
self.  The  war  having  been  declared  without  consuhiag  the  Com* 
maoder-in-Chief,  to  make  up  for  this  indignity,  he  then  intrusted  it 
entirely  to  him  ;  consequently,  on  his  back  is  laid  all  the  aiiscbi^that 
foUowed.  $ir  Edward  Paget  is,  among  the  experienced  military  men 
ia  Bengal,  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  inefficieat  eommanderar 
io-chief   that  ever  beki  authority  ia  that  country.    Bis  defeodea 
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iftm  aHribute  mnm  «|  bv  fint  Uuadais,  i«  the  iMyr>'  ta  tW  9i^m  of 
the  late  Major  CaQoings^vho  wm  cpnsulted  oa  aceouat  of  \m  having 
been  onoe  or  twice  on  embagales  to  Ava*  They  allege  that  Major 
Caomng'ft  assurances,  that  support,  in  abundance,  awaited  theai  ii^ 
Pegue,  was  the  cause  of  the  ariny>  on  the  Rangoon  eyp^tioiK 
having  been  so  ill  provided.  But  the  friends  of  Migpr  Canning  sajTi 
that  it  was  the  departure  fron  bis  plans  which  caueed  all  the  disap- 
pointment and  sunering  aipong  the  troops.  For  he  expected  tb^ 
whole  army,  immediately  a^  taking  Rangoon,  to  dash  up  thii 
}^rawa()dj  ^i  the  ships  and  boats  which  brought  them,  and  occiqpiy 
Prome,  wiU)  the  other  points  which  command  the  cbmmunicatKM^ 
between  Ava  and  Pegue,  so  as  to  sepure  all  the  resources  pf  the  latter 
kingdom,  with  abundance  of  provisions,  camp-fbllowers,  and  labourer«i 
pf  all  kinda.  But  the  naval  officers  would  i^ot  risk  their  ships  in  ai^ 
unknown  river,  where  they  might  be  stranded;  and  the  General 
would  not  hasard  his  army  in  an  enemy's  country,  where  he  was  iaoik 
aufe  of  a  safe  retreat.  ^*  These  prudential  e<»sideratioas,''  say  they, 
ruined  all  Major  Canning's  plans.  Pegae  becoming  filled  with  the 
Bunaeee  forces,  was  desolated  ;  and  our  gallant  army,  hemmed  round 
with  stockades,  perished  of  disease  and  famine. 

In  fact,  the  grand  error  was  in  piaking  the  attempt  at  a  season  of 
the  year  so  fatally  inappropriate,  that  nothing  could  be  done  ;  and 
then  in  making  no  adequate  provision  for  self-support,  should  tha 
power  of  the  ^nerny  happen  to  have  been  underrated^  But  it  is 
beliered,  that ''  had  we  declared  war,  and  entered  their  country  at  all 
points,  with  due  preparation,  in  October,  (the  end  of  the  rains  instead 
of  the  beginning,)  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  might  have  secured 
Assam,  Munnipoor,  and  Arracan,  in  all  February ;  and  through  our 
army,  firom  Rangoon,  declared  a  peace  in  Amerapoora  in  Maicch  or 
April,  giving  us  full  possession  of  Arracan  and  Pegue,  settling  a  sub** 
Udiary  brigade  in  Ava,  and  bestowing  Assam  and  Munnipoor  on  one 
of  our  dependants.  As  it  is,  there  are  many  reason^  to  doubt  our 
ever  reaching  Amerapoora,  even  at  the  end  of  three  campaigns.** 

Many  different  accounts  conspire  to  prove,  that  while  our  force  is 
wasting  away^the  Burmese  are  making  every  preparation  to  renew  the 
Mniggle  with  increased  vigour.  The  '  India  Gazette  *  mentions  a 
rumour,  which  may  appear  somewhat  ridiculous  to  those  who  do  not 
consider  the  powerful  influence  of  superstition  on  .the  fortune  of 
states:. 

We  have  heard  a  report,  that  accounts  from  Prome  oieotkMi  a  rumottr 
^a  gsand  Burmese  army  being  aboiU  lo  nuike  a  descent  on  Proaoe ;  we 
have  not  heard  who  was  to  be  the  commander  in-chief  of  is }  bui  u  was 
said  by  the  Burmese  peasantry  of  Prome,  that  the  enaniy  paoetpaify 
r^'Hed  ior  success  on  three  sorceresses  ii;ho  wei»  to  accompai^  the  army. 
These  Wierd  Sislers,  we  learn,  were  to  render  their  owa  army  invufaier^ 
able,  and  ta  cast  dust  in  the  eyes  of  ours,  so  as  to  render  oiir  foes  iovtsi« 
hie.  They  fbrtber  affirmed,  that  the  incantations  of  theee  three  modem 
Joans  of  Arc  would  render  the  Burmese  warriors  perfectly  invulnerable 
ta  nuisket  balls,  but  they  doubted  (perhaps  wiih  sulficteBtly  ooseat  reason) 
whether  cannon  balls  could  be  come  in  contact  with,  with  equu  impuMla^ 
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'  Not  to  go  60  far  from  the  scene  of  warfare  as  to  Joan  of  Aro— a 
name  so  fatal  to  EDglishmen — in  India  also,  it  may  be  recollected,  an 
old  wo^an,  hj  professing  to  have  the  power  of  enchantment,  nearly 
overturned  the  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  and  the  power  of  Lord 
Amherst  may  not  be  more  secure  than  that  of  Aurungzebe,  one  of 
India's  greatest,  though  not  best,  princes. 

'  llie  Bengal  official  Gazette  (of  August  22d)  has  given  out  another 
story  <rf an  intended  revolution  in  the  Burman  empire;  like  all  the 
previous  projects  of  the  same  kind,  which  seem  to  have  no  existence 
bat  in  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  reporters,  this  had  fallen  to  the 
ground : 

^  Namine,  the  Burmese  Ck)'mmander-in-Chief,  was  anxious  (it  is  said)  to 
effect  a  revolution,  being  weary  of  the  ruinous  measures  of  the  Ring,  and 
the  desolation  which  the  continuance  of  the  war  had  produced  throughout 
the  empire.  He,  therefore,  represented  to  his  Maiesty,  that  there  was  a 
rock  called  Ualahdoun,  distant  from  A va  about  eighteen  miles,  to  which, 
if  be  proceeded  ahme,  aud  was  able  to  break  any  part  of  it,  his  success 
4^inst  the  English  would  be  ensured.  But' superstitious  as  the  Court 
is,  the  favourites  of  his  Majesty  suspected  it  to  be  a  trick  contrived  by 
Namine  to  get  the  gulden  feet  into  a  solitar^r  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  him,  and  after  seizing  upon  the  reins  of  Government,  enter- 
ing into  terms  with  the  English  at  Proine.  Upon  this  view  of  the  case, 
the  chief,  Namine,  had  been  trodden  to  d^th  under  an  elephant,  by  order 
of  the  King. 

This  rum(^r,  we  suppose,  like  the  former  massacre  of  the  King  and 
Qneen,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  wise  men  of  the 
East  calculated,  that  the  war  might  be  brought  to  a  favourable  con- 
clusion. The  new  Commander-in-Chief  appointed,  Main-Meean-Ba, 
the  King's  brother,  is  said  to  have  60,000  men  at  his  disposal,  or, 
rather,  66,666,  a  mystical  number,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Apocalypse.  Among  these  are  the  three  wizards, 
who  are  said  to  be  female  Shaum  chiefis,  with  2000  followers.  The 
hitest  accounts  given  in  the  Bengal  '  Hurkaru,'  are  dated  from  Prome 
the  18th  of  August ;  and  we  are  assured  that  their  authenticity  ma^ 
be  irelied  on: —  * 

,  The  Burmese  army,  now  amounting  to  60,000  men,  is  stationed  as 
follows :  20,000  at  Meeeday,  fifty  miles  from  Prome,  a  second  division 
of  the  same  strength  at  Palana- go;  these  two  divbions  were  forming  a 
junction  at  Meeaday.  The  remaining  20,000  arc  at  Ghem'bi  gm:e,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  there  posted  ior  preventmg  our  force  at  Armcan  from 
joining  tiK  troops  under  the  Commander-in-Chief.  This  junction^  how- 
ever^ IS  unfortunately  now  quite  out  of  the  question.  There  is  every 
poinbility  of  the  war  bein^  protracted ;  the  Burmese  neither  now  or  ever 
ftave  shown  the  smallest  inclination  to  come  to  terms  i  this  we  have  Uie 
strongest  grounds  for  asserting  to  be  the  fact,  whatever  may  have  been 

Xted  to  tbe  contrary  ;  and  it  seems  to.  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  in- 
dent and  be»t  informed  officers  at  Prunie,  that  even  if  we  lakcvAva, 
thatthe  Burmese  will, as  heretofore,  retire,  taking  with  4hem  all  their 
valuabies,  and  that  in  tiiis  manner  they  will  continue  a  harassing  contest ; 
«nd  itis  thoi^t  that  another  campaign  will  be  fiU  from  terminating  the 
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fhe  accuracy  of  the  above  intelligence,  as  to  the  fmmber  aind  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  was  fully  confirmed  by  a  reconnoitring  expeditioh 
undertaken  by  General  Cotton,  with  the  aid  of  the  steam-boat.  Sir 
A.  Campbell  did  not  intend  to  attack  the  Burmese,  if  they  would 
leare  him  unmolested ;  very  glad,  it  appears,  during  the  rains,  to  act 
upon  the  principle  of  "  live  and  let  live.**  Great  apprehensidna^ 
however,  existed  that  they  would  make  an  attempt  to  cut  off  his 
supplies.  Prome  is  said  to  bo  healthy,  compared  with  Arracan. 
That  it  is  so,  is  exceedingly  fortunate  for  our  troops ;  for,  as  will  be 
seen  from  what  foHows,  if  anything  resembling  the  sickness  in  Arra- 
can had  prevailed  there,  our  army  might  have  been  cut  off  with  great 
facility,  by  such  a  force  as  is  now  collected  against  them.  If  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  therefore,  escape  utter  destruction',  he  seems  to 
owe  it  solely  to  his  good  fortune.  But,  as  the  worst  season  was  not  yet 
come,  we  shall  look  with  much  anxiety  for  farther  accounts  as  to  the 
fate  ef  this  little  army^  placed  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  territory,  re-» 
ceiving  its  supplies  from  a  distance,  perhaps  with  moeh  difictilty, 
while  surrounded  by  a  hostile  force  ten  times  more  numerous^  tod 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  country.  Should  severe  sickness-y 
such  sickness  as  is  qdite  usual  in  that  climate  towards  the  end  of  the 
rains — attack  our  countrymen  from  within,  the  danger  from  without  ia 
£ir  from  contemptible. 

FORCE   IK    ARRACAK. 

The  deploraUe  situation  of  the  force  in  this  quarter  is  described 
in  the  followinff  extract  of  a  private  letter,  dated  Arracan,  Atfgost 
13th,  1825,  which  has  been  obligingly  transmitted  to  ns  for  publica-: 
tion: 

-  I  wrote  you  about  two  months  since  describing  the  takirig  of  this 
place,  and  a  most  woful  barg^n  it  has  proved,  being  little  beUer  Chan  » 
CUy  of  the  PlagMtf  and  the  sickness  that  prevaib  among  our  vruopt  ha^ 
been  hitherto  without  a  parallel  in  any  army.  Ilie  climate  is  ofihe  niont 
foul  and  pestilential  description  imaginable:  nothing  hut  >hc  rav^^^^  uf 
sickness  meet  the  eye  in  all  directions,  and  the  hand  of  dtath  hu.s  hfn-ii 
busily  thinning  our  ranks  for  the  last  two  months.  Tliere  is  h^uiiy  a  corps 
with  fewer  than  five  hundred  men  in  hospital,  and  the  jwior  spp^^-s  arc  dying 
like  rotten  sheep.  Sometimes,  in  our  corps,we  lo«e  four  aiul  five  per  (lay, 
and  since  the  first  of  this  month  we  have  just  lost  twenty  men  :  viher 
regiments  average  much  about:  the  same  number,  more  or  kss.  Fever, 
ague, and  dysentery,  are  the  prevailing  complaints;  and  there  is  hardly 
a  man  in  the  division  that  has  not  had  a  fit  of  one  or  the  othrr.  I  atu 
actually  the  only  officer  of  my  corps  that  has  as  yet  escaped,  ^nd  my  lutti 
may  perhaps  not  be  far  off,  if  1  stay  here  much  kingeh,  as  the  worst 
has  yet  to  come  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  rains;  at  present  there  is  onljr 
another  subaltern  besides  myself  fit  for  duty ;  and  we,  who  a  few  months 
ago  nuistered  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  the  mess,  are  now  reduce<l  lo  a  partv  o( 
three  or  four  solitary  individuals.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  officers  alto- 
gether have  died  since  June  last ;  and  at  least  sixty  have  been  sent  off* 
to  sea  on  sick  certificate  to  Calcutta,  or  elsewhere:  most  x)f- them 
carried  on  board  ship  more  deasd  than'  alive.  Lord  Amherst  must  be 
neariy  driven  demcnUd  from  the  fatal  effects  of  this  foolish  war;  ^ which 
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J  bof€,  however,  wil  imw  soon  (ermuMftCw  i  daily  expect  lo  W  onkrcd 
off  tu  the  banks  of  the  lloogley,  so  do  not  be  ki  tiie  leii^t  alarmed  abotit 
my  Kt^yitig  in  such  a  chamel- bouse  as  Arracan.  It  is  h^tliy  probable 
timt  this  army  will  be  able  to  move. to  Amerapooni  at  the  bre;iKm^  up  ol^ 
the  raim,  as  thirre  is  hardly  a  man  left  that  is  not  weak  or  broken  down 
M-ith  disease.  The  army,  at  Prome,  under  Sir  Afdiibald  Campbell,  on 
the  contrary,  are  all  in  excellent  health.  The  nro&t  mconveriient  jart  of 
this  plague  is  the  sickaesa  among  the  servants,  if  ho,  in  many  establish^ 
jnentSy  widi  Iheeiception  of  one  or  two  perhaps,  are  -laid  up  to  a  roaib 
For  my  own  jMt,  1  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  Iktle  rice  boiled  for 
my  breakfiist;  and  that  is  geoerally  set  down  uoon  the  tabic  by  a  poor 
-devj]  shaking  with  the  ague.  A  clean  shirt  is  also  accounted  a  great 
IvtAury  m  tbe.se  times,  particularly  by  me,  my  washerman  being  now  on 
hts  death-bed.  This  town  is  quite  full  of  Burmese  and  Mughs,  who  seem 
a  very  peaceably  disposed  set  of  pe6ple,  otherwise  they  would  have  risen 
some* dark  night  ancl  cut  our  throats  ere  this,  which,  from  the  weak  state 
of  the  g'.trrt^oEiy  might  be  no  very  difficult  undertaking.  Our  political 
ageDt  here  h  now  absent  on  a  trip  to  Cheduba  and  Ramrce;  his  assistant 
presiding  in  his  place. 

It -was  suggested  in  one  of  the  public  p&p^rii  of  Calcutta,  that  th^ 
^offerings  and  sickness  of  the  sepoys  in  Arracan  during  the  rain^ 
tnight  he  gteatly  alleviated  by  supplying  them  with  comfortable  greats 
tcoats.  We  ^te  happy  to  observe,  by  a  later  paper,  tiiat  this  has  beeii 
done ;  and  sidce  that  period,  it  is  reported,  theaickuess  has  consider*' 
ably  diminished.  Is  this  a  proof  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  reforms  ought  to  be  put  down?  If  the  public 
toi<^  had  been  likened  to,  mnch  aofering  and  disaster  ifiigfat  in  the 
•tme  mamier  hive  been  averted—at  Ramoo,  at  Rangooni  and  evei^ 
at  Banackpoor. 

The  latest  accounts  say,  that  the  troops  here  were  recovering— i 
fti#er  going  into  hospital  than  comihg  out.  But  befiore  this  fa- 
tronrable  change  took  place,  it  is  said  the  army  was  almost  annihi*t 
lated.  Evenr  one  remarks,  ''  Surely,  Lord  Atnherst,  who  has  beeil 
the  author  of  so  much  public  calamity,  must  be  almost  *  demented,' 
and  overwhelmed  with  regret  and  sorrow.''  Quite  the  contrarv;  hU 
Lordship,  it  a{^peara,  is  in  high  spirits,  if  we  may  credit  the  Ibiiowing 
pMmgraph  which  hk /fiends  have  inserted  in  the  '  British  Press'  :-^ 

Leaers  have  been  received  in  London  from  Lord  Amherst  up  to  the 
tth  September;  his  Lordship  writes  in  excellent  soirUt !  I J  He  states 
fhe  army  under  Sir  A.  Campbell  to  be  in  remarkaoiy  good  health,  and 
(liat  the  troops  of  Arracan  are  rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
rainy  season. 

He  means,  that  the  remnant,  not  already  la  their  graves,  were 
>eCoiV€dng;  but  the  thousands  who  have  hMn  are  forgotten;  1U 
traste  of  public  treaau]re,  and  new  dangers  besetting  our  empire  o» 
every  side,  are  disregarded ;  and,  while  thousands  of  his  country* 
men  are,  owiqg  to  his  folly,  perishing  in  the  pe^lential  marshes  of 
Ava»  his  Lordship  is  very,  merry,  writing  facetious  letters  to  hii 
fineads  in  Engiland  1  So  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning.-*, 
W*  he%f  from  yrmam  <)u«rtef»  that  tlii^  letter  iraa  %ddreieea  ta 
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Mr.  Btooadptmwt,  aad  Omi  O^i  Dimioci,  htn^t  Im«  M:  vm7 
deficient  in  official  fDtelligence  as  to  what  their  worthy  Oovernoc 
wsA  aixmt,  had  been  wishing  they  coidd  find  out  H  he  made  any 
other  pefson  in  Ea^and  his  confidant,  bat  they  cotdd  not  discofer  thai 
he  eorreqponded  with  anybody.  This  letter  is  therefore  coBsideied 
quite  a  prize  by  these  gentleinen,  who,  in  ^ir  public  Courts,  affect 
to  demise  prirate  correspondence ! 

^  The  latest  accounts  say  that  the  army  in  Arracan,  being  now  en« 
tirely  disabled,  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  army,  wUch  was  collect-' 
ing  at  Barrackpoor. 

CENTRAL    IVDIA. 

The  latest  prirate  accounts  confirm  all  our  former  suspicions,  that 
intrigues  were  hatching  among  the  Native  powera  in  the  northwest 
of  India,  which  might  hare  been  crushed  in  the  shelly  had  lidl 
powers  been  granted  to  Sir  David  Ochterlo^y,  with  regiud  to  Bhart^ 
poor.  A  prJTate  letter  from  Cawnpofe,  dated  in  July,  eailm  laigely 
into  the  subject ;  but  we  have  only  room  for  the  following  extract:   , 

Sir  David  having  considered  the  proceedings  of  the  Bhurtpoorians  ail 
inlhiction  of  the  treaty  with  the  British  Government,  had  vakeels  going 
and  commg  on  the  business,  and  in  the  meantime  assembled  the  Toree 
as  related.  As  he  received  insolent  and  evasive  replies  to  all  hi| 
messages,  we  marched,  on  tlie  8th  of  April,  and  reached  MynpooreiL 
There  we  halted  from  the  18lh  to  the  23th  of  April,  and  were  then  orderea 
back.  Government  having  disapptoved  of  -Sir  David*s  measures,  and 
ordered  him,  on  receipt  of  their  despatch,  to  break  up  the  force,  and  march 
us  all  back  to  quarters ;  and  thns  ended  all  our  hopes.  We  should  have 
had  upwards  of  sixty  pieces  of  battering  efrdnance,  twehty-feur  and 
eighteen  pounders;  and  about  the  same  number  of  mortars,  ten  and 
eiffht  inch,  including  two  or  three  thhteen  inch :  besides  howitzers  an) 
field  guns,  say  forty  or  fifty.  Never  could  there  have  been  so  fine  and  sq 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  our  lost  laurels  in  1805  before  this 

Slace  ;  and  although  the  heat  would  nave  been  dreadful,  yet,  with  th^ 
earts.and  the  hands,  and  the  means  we  should  have  had  at  command, 
which  formerly  were  wanting,  it  would  have  been  a  short  and  gkmous 
business :  their  ditch  empty  and  ruined,  their  walls  in  bad  repair,  and 
every  thing  fkvountble,  beyond  what  even  could  have  been  wished  for,  ta 
crown  our  enterprite  with  success.  It  is  altogether  a  cruel  disappoint 
ment;  however,  we  are  told  that  the  matter  is  not  entirely  given  up,  an4 
that  we  are  to  move-again  to  Bburtpoor  in  September.  This  is  hke  other 
wise  acts  of  our  Government :  we  shall  then  meet  with  a  very  different 
reception  from  the  Hhurtpoorees.  For  since' the  demonstration  we  raad^ 
they  have  been  employing  4000.  or  5000  men  daily  repairing  the  liirork!^ 
tiecpening  the  ditch,  and  of  course  contriving  every,  impediment  to  our 
getting  into  the  place,  without  perhaps  as  much  loss  as  we  formerly  su»* 
tained. 

We  understand  that  Sir  David  was  disgusted  and  exasperated  at  the 
letter  and  orders  he  received  from  Ca1cutta,that  he  threw  up  all  his  appoint^ 
ments,  militmy  as  well  as  political,  and  declared  his  mtention  of  returning 
to  Borope.  The  Government  accepted  it,  and  appomted  Sir  Charles  Met^ 
eaHe,  from  Hyderabad,  but  ke  declined  the  sHuatioal  After  this,  wa 
rtsod,  the  Qoviiiiofi<iteefiil  ^ia  Gotmcil  coaxed  Sir  David, to  v^ 
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main,  and  gave  him  a  carte  blanche  fot'exerj  thing  he  liked  to  do  in  the 
cold  weather. 

Since  the  death  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  as  Resident  at  Delhi,  where  he  formerly  was,  has 
been  confirmed.  Another  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
letter;  with  the  bearings  of  which  we  are  unacquainted : —  ' 

The  fellows  who  at  t>elhi  attempted  the  life  of  Ahmed  Bux  (a  bosom 
friend  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  *s)  having  been  traced  to  the  protection  of 
the  Aloar  man^  he  was  requested  tp  give  them  up»  but  in  a  most  insolent 
manner  refused  to  do  so.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this,  the  Bhurtpoor,  and 
other  matters,  may  involve  us  in  a  war  with  all  the  Western  states,  Jey- 
p(X)r,  &c.  &c.  1  think  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  twelve  extra  regt- 
ments,with  two  of  cavalry,were  lately  raised  from  tfh  apprehension  or  pros- 
pect of  having  more  on  our  hands  soon  than  Bhurtpoor,  and  more  than 
our  old  army  was  equal  to.  It  seems  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  some 
diQculty,  and  not  without.  Imrd  words  succeeded,  in  petting  the  Govern* 
meat  to  adopt  the  measure. 

In  addition  to  the  confirmed  contumacy  of  Bhurtpoor  since  the 
death  of  Sir  David  Ochterk)ny,  we  are  informed  by  the  '  India 
Gazette,'  that  advices  from  Keitah  state,  that  a  large  body  of  troops 
were  reported  to  have  collected  round  Pulharrah,  the  seat  of  an  kide* 
pendent  chief,  about  thirty  coas  from  that  place.  It  was  rumoured 
alsoi  that  "  Scindiah  encouraged  the  Pulharrah  chief  to  make  a  stout 
defence ;  nay  more,  promised  him  assistance  at  a  proper  season.  In 
the  meantime,  so  the  report  went,  he  offered  to  supply  him  with 
money." 

MADRAS. 

Sir  Ralph  Palmer,  who  had  come^round  from  Bombay  to  fill  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  at  this  Presidency,  in  opening  the  eessipds  in 
July  last,  addressed  a  long  speech  to  the  grand  jury,  in  which  he  con* 
gratulated  them  on  the  state  of  the  caleiidar,  complimented  his  pre- 
decessors in  office,  expressed  his  high  approbation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Strange  8  late  work  on  Hindoo  law,  and  promised  the  barristers  due 
indulgence  and  liberty  of  speech.  **  Mutual  forbearance,"  be  says, 
<<  and  mutual  indulgence,  we  all  of  us  require,  and,  I  have  no  doobt, 
readily  give  to  each  other."  Considering  what  had  happened  on  the 
'west  side  of  the  Peninsula  whence  he  had  come,  this  early  deprecatioB 
of  all  asperity  was  natural  and  judicious. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Coinya,  the  newly-appointed  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Madras,  had  anived  there  on  the  1 6th  Of  August, 
by  the  ship  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  No  other  intelligence  of 
any  .interest  or  importance  has  been  received  from  this  quarter  of 
India. 

BOMBAY. 

Private  accounts  from  this  Presidency  afford  additional  reason  to 
believe  that  the  apparently  tottering  state  of  our  empire  in  the  East  is 
extending  a  genend  spirit  of  resistance  from  Bhurtpoor  to  the  western 
eoD^nes  of  India.  In  our  last,  we  mentioned  the  r^mrtad  moveneat 
at  theSeindians  in  raising  a  laxge.fiarce  to  act  against  Cutch.    A 
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letter  of  more  receat  date,  from  the  camp  at  Bhooj,  in  Cutch^  written 
July  2,  explains  the  state  of  aflfairs  in  that  quarter : 

About  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  nobles  of  Cutch  called  on  the  British 
Government  to  assist  them  in  deposing  their  Rao,  or  king,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  very  odious  by  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Their  request 
met  with  the  approbation  of  our  Government. '  The  Rao  was  deposed, 
and  his  son  raised  to  the  musnud,  with  a  regency  of  five  persons,  of 
whom  the  British  Resident  was  one.  A  subsidiary  force  of  tioo  regiments 
was  established,  as  a  guarantee  for  this  order  of  things  being  maintained, 
and  the  Cutch  durbar  agreed  to  pay  one  half  their  expense. 

In  April  1825,  a  body  of  marauders  invadeil  the  province  from  Scind ; 
but  they  were  not  entirely  natives  of  thai  "countiy,  many  of  the  dis- 
contented of  this  province  having  joined  them.  Be  it  sufficient  to  say, 
that  there  was  little  or  no  doubt  of  their  having  received  great  support 
from  Scind.'  They  plundered  the  whole  of  the  country  around  Bn6oj^ 
and,  from  the  insutficiency  of  our  force,  actually  cut  up  600  of  the  Rao*S 
horse  within  four  miles  of  our  camp.  There  beinz  little  doubt  but  that 
Scind  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  some  time  elapsed  before  any  attempt  was 
made  to  dislodge  them,  it  being  considered  prudent  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
troops. 

Another  Native  regiment,  and  some  regular  cavalry,  have  been  added 
to  the  brigade ;  and  I  have  just  learned  that  a  letter  has  arrived  from  our 
agent  at  Hyderabad,  mentioning  the  march  of  a  division  of  the  Scindian 
army,  chiefly  composed  of  Beloochers,  and  amounting  to  four  or  ftvo 
thousand  men,  ana  every  hour  confirms  the  report.  A  third  treaty  with 
this  nation  may  be  patched  up,  but  war  is  inevitable  ere  long,  and  the 
want  of  officers  and  troops  will  be  the  cause  of  much  expense  to  the 
Company. 

Additional  expense,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  least  of  all  able  to 
support ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  it  can  be  supported,  when  we  shall 
have  three  wars  instead  of  one,  while,  by  that  one,  the  treasury  is 
already  exhausted.  Our  new  anti^nists  of  Bhurtpoor  and  Scind 
may,  perhaps,  be  called  **  weak  and  contemptible  states,''  as  Ava  was 
before  it  measured  swords  with  Lord  Amherst.  But  when  his  Lord- 
ship is  so  hard  pushed  to  maintain  the  conflict  he  courted  with  this 
despised  foe,  how  will  he  resist  an  unlooked-for  attack  on  both  his 
wisgs>  as  well  as  in  his  centre,  at  the  same  time  ?  Few  who  under- 
stand the  present  state  of  India,  can  look  forward  without  apprehenuon 
to  so  perilous  an  experiment.     The  private  accounts  further  say : 

The  new  arrangements  Of  the  army  now  begin  to  show  themselves; 
and  to  give  some  idea 'of  the  efficiency  of  a  Native  regiment,  I  ^hall  in- 
form you  of  the  officers  in  stviff  employ  and  absent  in  the  I2ih  regiment 
Native  Infantry,  Vfz. :  Colonel,  at  home ;  Ueutenant-Cobuei,  on  suff 
employ;  six  Lieutenants,  absent ;  and  of  the  four  remaining,  two  are  on 
the  slafi^  of  the  reginient.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  worse  instance  than  gene- 
Tally  occurs ;  but  it  will  now  be  miicn  worse  than  ever,  as  every  regiment 
has'breii  increased  «50  men,  and  yet  not  one  European  officer,  though 
the  officers  are  the  pillars  of  the  luilian  army. 

The  *  Bombay  Courier'  of  July  9,  states,  that  the  Scindians  had 
collected  a  large  force  on  the  north  side  of  the  Runny,  or  Run,  ind 
about  thirty  miles  distant  from  Loong,  on  the  Cutch  frontier. 

OricMiai  HtrM,  /  W.  8.  2  li 
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Tti^cholerft  h%s  been  min|5»  fbr  some  tune  past,  in  moU  of  the  duh 
tricts  subject  to  this  PresicKncy,  and,  in  some  instance?,  in  a  very  bad 
form.  His  Majesty's  Queen's  Royals  and  (5th  Uegiment,  lalely  arrived, 
have  both  suffered  from  it;  and  within  the  last  few  4ays  it  has  made  its 
.appearancd'among  the  Natives  here^  but  as  yet  the  casualtiet  have  been 
hut  few. 

The  P^per  of  the  1 6th  says : 

Our  letters  fVom  the  northern  frontier  mention,  that  our  cavalry  l^d 
an  affair  near  Luckput  with  the  marauders  fVom  the  Scind  side  of  the 
'liurni,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  Cutch  territories  with  cDnsiderable  loss. 
Our  loss  is  stated  to  be  one  trooper  killed,  and  twelve  horses  killed  and 
wounded ;  but  a  full  account  had  not  been  received.  Large  bodies  of 
plunderers  are  stated  to  be  still  threatening  the  frontier. 

PKRSIA* 

.  The  French  AmbM8ador,Viaoount  Deebasaayns  de  RichMiMMkt,  seat 
by  Charles  X.  to  Futty  AK  Shah,  reached  Teheran  on  the  2d  of 
June,  and  was  received  with  great  distinction  at  the  Persian  Court: 

The  Shah  received  him  sitting  on  a  throne,  covered  with  jewels.  The 
hall  of  audience  was  extremely  magnificent.  Near  the  Shah  stood  the 
grandees  of  hh  Coutt^  gorgeously  attired,  one  bearing  the  royal  diadem, 
auuthcr  the  scimitar,  a  third  tlie  shield,  and  a  fourth  the  sceptre*  Oi^ 
the  shield  was  an  eniertld  of  extraordinary  dimensipn8,and  on  Uie  Shah's 
bipcekts  w€re  two  of  the  largest  diamonds  known.  Futt)r  Ali  Shah  is 
sixty-six  years  of  uge^  and  remarkable  for  a  long  beard,  which  is  the  ad« 
mimtion  of  his  subjecis,  covering  his  face  almost  to  the  eyes,  and  flowing 
down  to  tiis  girdle.  The  audience  lasted  a  qtiarter  of  an  hour,  and  the 
A  riibassadur  was  reconducted  home  with  the  same  pomp  with  which  he 
had  been  introduced.  The  Shah  conferred  on  M.  De  ^ichemont  the 
wder  of  the  Lion  and  of  the  Sun  of  the  second  class. 

The  day  after  thb  ceremony,  the  Ambassador  was  attacked  with  a 
cerious  illness ;  but  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  dd  of  Augtist  states,  that  he 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  begin  his  journey  fromTel^ran  for  Ispahaiii 
whence  he  meant  to  proceed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Bombay. 

.  Mioieters  will  do  well  to  look  to  the  increase  of  Frenoh  aad  Ruaiiaft 
influence  at  the- Persian  Court,  lest,  in  the  event  of  the  peaoe«f 
£areipe  being  disturbed,  it  may  pave  the  readiest  way  for  the  imifH 
iioa  of  the  people  of  the  North  into  oar  illH^emenled  empire.  It  wiU 
|hen  appear  a  mii^able  economy  to  have  saved  the  expense  of  a 
royal: embassy  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  (v  to  have  left  the  British 
interests  there  to  the  care  of  a  Company,  whose  low  character  in  the 
East  utterly  disquali£es  it  from  guarding  them. 

CEYLON.  "^ 

A  regttlation  was  promulgated  at  Cohimbo,  on  the  4th  of  July  last, 
\[}eclaring,  that  the  ^Iver  and  copper  current  coin  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  the  silver  and  paper  rix-dollar,  and  subdivisions  thereof, 
/ihould  thenceforth  be  the  l^^l  and  established  currency  of  the  iiiland 
of  Ceylon, 

•  ?RiKC£  or  wales'  islakd. 
1  Two  or  three  aqnaie-i-^i^  armed  vetsek,  helongingts  the  Kiif 
of  CochiaChiaA^lMMlamrfA  ajt  iki  jpad  of  Penan;,  afcompaniii 
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b;;  thm 'Mftttdarinff  bearing 'a ' Royal  commtiston.  In  order  ta 
encourago suoh  adTances  towards  commercialiatercOurBe,  the dutieg 
^yable  on  the  articles  of  merchandise  they  imported ,  were  judi- 
eknisly  remitted,  as  a  eompUment  to  his  Cochin  Chinese  Miyesty. 
Sefsra]  guns,  and  other  warlike  stores  belonging  to  one  of  their  man^of* 
war  junlu,  which  had  been  landed  at  Tavoy  before  our  capture  of 
that  place,  having  consequently  fallen  into  our  hands,  a  supply  was 
offered  them  in  return^  but  this. the  Mandarins  not  being atithoriied 
to  accept,  politely  declined.  We  trust  this  fair  commeacemeot  may 
lead  to  a  more  amicable  intercourse  than  has  heretofore  existed  with 
the  people  of  Cochin  China.  It  is  a  considerable  proof  that  they  do 
not  contemn  trade,  as  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  supposes,  though  they 
may  have  an  aversion  to  monopolists. 

'  Letters  from  Penang,  of  the  20th  of  August,  state,  that  an  embasrr, 
under  Captain  Borney,  had  been  sent  off  to  the  capital  of  Siam,  fait 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  assurance  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Siamese,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  reports  of  their  armaments  had 
any  foundation.  This,  coupled  with  the  former  statement  of  the 
'  Calcutta  Government  Gasette,'  that  they  had  actually  taken  the 
field  against  us,  shows  very  clearly  that  the  rulers  of  Bengal  have 
ffoAff  ground  to  believe  that  the  Siamese  are  actually  forming  aa 
alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  with  our  enemies.  It  is  stated,  that 
an  English  merchant  vessel  had  been  taken  up  at  the  rate,  of  340/.  per 
Bioath^  to  cany  this  embassy. 

SIKOAPORS. 

Late  accounts  from  this  interesting  settlement  mention  the  final  ra* 
li6cation  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Johoro  and  TumitDgung  for 
the  cession  of  this  island  to  the  British.  The  most  important  part  of 
it  is,  that  Singapore  and  its  dependencies  are  ceded  in  full  Sovereignty 
and  property  to  the  East  India  Company  fisr  the  capital  sum  of  60,000 
Spanish  dollars^  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  pfsnkion  daring  their 
natural  lives  of]  24,000  Spanish  dollars  to  the  present  ineumbentSto 
This  cession  includoi  the  main  island  of  Singapore,  about  27  niilsis 
long  and  15  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  together  with  the  flea% 
Mraits,  and  islets^  (the  last  about  50  in  number,)  lying  within  10  milee 
i>f  its  coasta. 

By  this  treaty,  every  individual  who  sets  a  foot  in  the  island  is  13 
completely  emancipated  from  slavery,  as  if  he  touched  the  sacred 
shores  of  Old  England. 

Having  given  this  outline  of  the  treaty,  we  shall  add  the  fbUowiag 
brief  ofaaervations  on  the  present  condition  of  the  settlement :  Its  po- 
pulation, permanent  and  floating,  amounts  to  14,000  inhabitants.  The 
ordinary  charges  on  account  of  itsdvil  establishment  amount  to  49, 05i) 
dollars,  the  military  to  34,658,  and  the  fixed  oooiingent  diarges  to 
•3600,  making  a  total  of  87,208;  The  revemie  is  derived  from  an  ojc* 
else  on  the  coosumptibn  of  <ipittat,'  faoma  made  spMu,  4:<;.— 'Awn  quit 
«eiila*T-raats  ofidovvrnmeos  faoiSKs  aiKi  asarliels    lets  Md-fiMsof  tha 
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provisioiial  court,-*-poftt-office  dues.  Sec,  &c.,  and  amotuit  in  all  to 
87,262,  being  53  Spanish  dollars  beyond  the  disbureements. 

The  trade  of  the  port  is  as  free  and  unfettered  as  the  power  vested 
by  law  in  the  Governor- General  can  make  it.  There  are  neither  ex- 
port nor  import  duties  on  any  article  whatever—there  are  no  har- 
bour and  tonnage  dues — no  fees  paid  for  port  clearances,  passes,  or 
registers ;  and  finally,  the  wooding  and  watering  of  ships  and  the  land- . 
ing  and  shipping  of  cargoes  are  totally  exempt  from  privilege  and  mo- 
nopoly, contrary  to  the  practice  of  many  other  ports  in  India. 

CHINA. 

The  politics  of  the  celesUal  empire  are  involved  in  such  mystery, 
that  it  is  hard  to  determine  what  reports  to  believe  or  disbelieve  con- 
cerning them.  In  the  early  part  of  July  it  was  rumoured  at  Calcutta, 
that  in  reply  to  a  request  of  the  Burmese  Government  for  assistance  in 
defending  themselves  against  the  Company's  invasion,  the  Chinese 
authorities  said,  **  We  have  long  been  on  friendly  terms  of  inter- 
course with  the  English,  with  whom  we  carry  on  a  very  extensive 
trade.  We  cannot  therefore  assist  you  with  troops,  but  will  use  our 
interest  by  way  of  mediation  to  get  Rangoon  and  Arracan  restored  to 
you.  In  the  meantime,  the  Burmese  King  must  send  to  us  the  great 
Mug  idol,  called  Mahamonie,  and  the  White  Elephant."  It  was  also 
reported  that  four  great  ships  had  accordingly  left  China  for  Calcutta 
with  the  Emperor's  proposals  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  This 
news,  though  given  on  the  high  authority  of  the  *  Calcutta  Government 
Gazette,*  seems  in  every  way  unworthy  of  attention. 

The  accounts  from  China,  down  to  Uie  20th  of  April  give  hopes  of 
an  improvement  in  the  opium  market :  Patna  770  Spanish  dollars, 
and  likely  to  rise ;  Banca  tin  was  quoted  at  24,  betel  nut  4,  rattans 
5,  and  pepper  at  8^  to  9  dollars  per  pecul.  The  cotton  ipajicet  was 
favourable,  the  stock  being  moderate. 

li£TII£RLANDS  INDIA. 

The  accounts  from  the  Dutch  territories  in  the  East  have  lately  been 
of  the  most  disastrous  character.  The  unpopularity  of  their  Govem- 
^  ment  appears  to  increase  with  its  age.  From  the  commencement  of 
their  intercourse  with  India,  they  Jiave  pursued  a  system  of  monopoly 
and  oppression,  odious  to  the  Natives,  and  often  disgraceful  to  the  Eu- 
ropean name.  But  a  month  or  two  ago  we  heard  they  were  inflicting 
a  new  monopoly  on  their  subjects,  who  now,  exasperated  beyond  the 
pitch  of  Modurance,  are  rising  to  retaliate  on  their  oppressors.  While 
we  lament  the  catastrophe  that  has  ensued,  in  which  many  of  our  own 
countrymen  are  also  involved,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  this  is 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  those  systems  of  rule  in  the 
East,  which  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  governors  not  of  the  governed. 
The  people  will  at  last  learn  enough  of  ^  arts  of  war  and  of  policy 
from  their  rulers  to  be  able  to  shake  off  their  yoke.  The  same  causes 
operate  in  St.  Domingo  and  in  Java  :  examples  enough  are  not  want* 
inp^  already ;  and  unless  w€  take  care,  by  early  colonixatioo,  to  di- 
mmish the  immense  preponderance  of  numbers  against  us  in .  British 
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India,  the  same  bloody  scenes  will  one  day  be  acted  over  again  on  a 
larger  theatre.    The  *  Globe'  Evening  Paper,  of  Jan.  20th,  says  : — 

The  reports  of  the  reverses  of  the  Dutch  in  Bataviaarc  fully  confirmed, 
in  which  we  lament  to  say  many  of  our  countrymen  have  sutiered.  The 
letters  receive  this  rooming  are  of  the  10th  September.  A  battle  took 
place  at  Deenackie,  near  ^amarang,  on  the  2d  of  September,  between 
10,000  Native  troops  and  the  European  forces ;  the  latter  is  estimated  at 
only  300,  of  which  60  were  English,  cliiefly  sailors.  The  Natives  were 
completely  successful. 

Tne  following  is  a  list  of  Englishmen,  chiefly  merchants,  who  joined  in 
the  battle :  it  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  number  of  our  countrymen 
were  eitlier  killed  or  are  missing : 

Killed  or  missing,  passing  the  river  Lawee. — Barrons,  M'Master,  Sut« 
ton,  Willis,  and  Lindsay. 

Missing,  supposed  killed — Hammond,  Cameron,  Brandt,  Lack,  Chat« 
toon,  Masters,  and  Cramer. 

Returned  safe—Page,  Lissan,  P.  Andrews,  Horunch,  Arratavn,  Sol- 
Idas,  Spencer,  and  Bremner. 

The  following  letter  conveys  the  intelligence  in  a  brief  and  hurried 
form : — 

Samarangf  Sept,  4. — Battle  fought  at  Demak— enemy  13,000  st  rong. 
'  Europeans  killed — Burrows,  Sutton,  Brandt,  Cameron,  M'Master, 
Willis,  Hammond,  Cramer,  Lorch,  and  Lindsay. 

Dutch  troops  totally  defeated,  and  the  Natives  advancing  on  Samarang. 
The  Europeans  were  putting  all  their  property  on  board  tne  ships  at  Sa- 
maran^  and  Samabuya — 30,000  packets  of  coffee  burnt,  and  the  enemy 
destroymg  all  the  conee  trees  and  sugar  canes. 

At  the  date  of  these  letters  all  Europeans  and  persons  of  property  were 
leaving  the  eastern  coast  of  Batavia,  and  *  four  merchant  vessels,  fully 
loaded  with  valuables  and  with  female  passengers,  had  sailed  for 
Singapore. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  a  private  letter  received 
from  Batavia  by  the  last  arrival,  dated  September  12,  which  gives 
the  following  clear  statement  of  the  deplorable  situation  of  affairs  : 

My  last  Istter  mentioned  a  dfsturbance  having  broken  out  in  the  pro« 
vinces  of  the  Native  Princes ;  but  I  had  then  no  reason  to  think  it  of  a 
formidable  nature.  We  now,  however,  find  that  Government  have  been 
keeping  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  state  of  matters,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  accoimts  of  the  disaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samarang,  and 
which  could  not  possibly  be  concealed,  reached  us,  that  we  were  aware  the 
df^ffection  was  so  general. 

The  expedition  from  Samarang,  to  any  one  possessed  of  common  fore- 
sight, must  have  appeared  hopeless.  The  force  sent  from  them  consisted 
of  100  Native  troops  officered  by  Europeans,  50  seamen  from  a  frigate  in 
the  roads,  and  '20  volunteer  cavalry,  say  altogether  180 ;  and  these  were 
sent  against  a  body  of  Natives,  ktwwn  to  the  resident  to  amount  to  5,000  at 
least,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  more  than  double  thatniimber.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  that  a  complete  defeat  was  the  consequence,  and  out  of 
the  180  who  left  Samarang,  not  more  than  40  have  returned  alive. 
Among  them  arc  seven  Englishmen  out  of  twelve  who  were  in  the  volun- 
teer corps — namely,  Mr.  Ij.  Cameron,  (of  the  establishment  of  Stewart, 
Turing,  and  Co.)  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  M'Master,  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Bur- 
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Towes,  Mr.  Sutton,  «nd  C|ipt4  Lindflay*  of  the  ship  Vnm  Eelem.  Mr. 
Page  was  with  the  volunteers,  but  fortunately  escaped  unhurt.  A  good 
deal  of  mismanagement  Is  attributed  to  the  Dutch  officer  who  command- 
ed|  and  it  it  rather  sin^lttr,  that  himself  and  other  eight  officers  belonging 
to  the  party,  aU  got  safe  to  Samamng. 

This  defent  Will,  I  fekr,  be  attended  with  more  fatal  consequences ;  and 
the  Natives  are  infuriated  at  the  part  of  the  English  have  taken  against 
them,  which  was  eerUinly  not  only  extremely-rash  but  uncalled  Ibr. 

The  mctehants  are  shipping  off  their  property  from  Samaraug,  fearmg 
ap  attack  there,  the  place  being  almost  without  the  means  of  defence. 

I  however  hope,  that  the  Government  will  be  enabled  soon  to  collect  a 
sufficient  force  to  check  further  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Natives.  AU 
the  troops  have  been  called  in  from  Borneo  and  the  Celebes,  and  their  arrival 
is  anxiously  looked  for.  tn  the  meantime,  they  are  sending  off  all  the 
i^rojpean  troops  from  this  place^  and  to  replace  them,  have  embodied  a 
militia  in  which  the  British  and  oiher  foreign  merchants  have  been  obliged  , 
tQ  serve^to  attend  drill  three  times  a  week,  and  sometimes  take  their  turn 
upon  guard.  You  may  easily  conceive  the  confusion  we  have  thus  been 
thrown  into,  while  maoj  have  hurried  off.  to  Samarang  to  look  after  their 
property,  left  unprotected  by  the  melancholy  fate  whiui  has  befallen  their  ^ 
cQirea|K>ndents.- 

The  distMrbanoes  are  yet  chiefly  confined  to  the  provinces  of  the  Native 
Princes,  where  disaffection  has  long  prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  arbi* 
trary  interferenoe  of  the  Government ;  but  I  believe  the  whole  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  island  to  be  ei^ually  opposed  to  the  Dutch  authoiity,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  insurrection  as  rapidly  extending. 

Here,  however,  I  hope  we  have  notliing  to  fear  frbm  the  Nathres ;  and  I 
am  >»lad  to  find  that  most  opinions  are  in  favour  of  the  security  of  the 
estates ;  but  every  description  of  property  must  suffer  more  or  less  while  the 
present  disturbances  continue. — With  the  exception  of  the  shipment  of 
such  produce  as  is  on  the  spot,  business  may  be  said  to  be  suspended  at 
Batavia.  1  he  credit  of  the  Government,  too,  is  sensibly  doclioiog,  and 
their  pjospects  are  reall^^  desperate  ;•««  large  debt  with  little  revenue  com- 
ing in,  and  the  probability  of  stUl  less  in  the  ensuing  year. 

.  The  last  aocounte  from  Batavia,  Quoted  in  <  The  Britieh  Piees,* 
Btate  that  a  conspiracy  to  burn  that  capital  of  the  Dutoh  ia  India 
had  been  detected.  The  old  Regent,  Radin  Adi  Hali,  was  arrested 
and  put  into  strict  confinement  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned.  This 
man  is  of  high  rank,  connected  with  the  Emperor  Solo.  His  aoas 
were  sent  to  Bengal  by  Lord  Minto,  and  received  a  liberal  edn- 
cation.  The  general  feeling  at  Batavia  is,  that  if  the  Dutch  do  not 
alter  the  oppressive  system  of  their  government,  which  haa  been  io 
Ipng  in  operation,  Java  will  never  be  in  a  quiet  state  unless  oYer* 
awed  by  a  powerful  military  force.  The  whole  effective  foree  of  Eim* 
pean  troops  in  the  island,  when  the  insurrection  broke  «ut,  did  not 
exceed  3000  men  ;  and  the  meat  resnectable  citiaene  were  compeUed 
to  perform  the  duties  of  common  soldiers.  These  are  the  times  for 
trying  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  excluding  Enropean  setUeiB 
fk>m  the  East.  Let  the  rulers  of  British  India  take  warning  in 
time. 
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IBLfi   tfF  FRAirCC. 

A  Ittter  book  thii  place,  quoted  in  the  *  Columbian  Press  GaMtte* 
of  Calcutta,  gives  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  a  species  of 
foresight  for  which  this  island  is  celebrated  ^-^ 

In  my  neit  letter  I  must  tell  you  of  the  abilities  of  some  few  here  to 
discover  shins  some  days  before  they  aopear  above  the  horiaon.  You 
may  remember  the  pheiKumcnon  having  been  noticed  some  time  ago  in  a 
voya|[e  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  I  forget  the  name  of  both  the  ship  and  the 
captain*  on  that  occasion ;  but  the  ^ip  appears  in  tlie  air  inverted,  and 
ofcourse  tlie  appearance  is  accounted  for  on  the  common  theory  of  re- 
fVaction.  It  is  however  peculiar  to  certain  situations,  or  at  least 
certain  latitudes.  One  of  the  men  at  this  place  was  invited  to 
Paris  by  the  Institute,  but  he  couhi  not  observe  the  same  appear- 
ance there,  and  came  back.  He  here  makes  a  regular  daily  report,  and 
is  rarely  out  He  has  been  known  to  announce  a  shipdtsmasted  for  five 
days  before  any  other  person  could  discover  her,  (the  ^Da/lira  Chinaman,) 
and  among  many  other  incontrovertible  proofs,  he  not  long  ago  announced 
the  approach  of  two  brigs  unaccountably  lashed  together;  in  three 
days  after  a  shin  with  four  masts  made  4ts  appearence,  a  thing  that  had 
not  l)ecn  seen  for  12  years  before.  There  are'two  old  men  that  have  the 
skill  to  discern  very  accurately ;  but  they  have  many  pupils  whom  they 
are  SiaObhig,  and  who  can  see  the  objects  though  they  oknnotyet  perceive 
distinctly  the  particular  charaslors  of  them* 

MADAGASCAR.  ^ 

King  Radama,  in  order  to  encourage  British  trade  with  his  dp- 
minions,  has  issued  an  edict,  relieving  British  vessels  of  all  charges 
and  impositfons  to  which  they  wete  formerly  sul;yected  ;  and  limiting 
the  demand  upon  them  to  fifteen  dollars  of  anchorage  duty,  and  fire 
per  cent,  on  all  exports,  the  produce  of  the  island.  In  this  edict  bis 
Miyesty  proceeds  to  say, — 

With  a  view  to  encourage  the  residence  of  British  subjects  in  my  do-  . 
minions,  for  the  better  civSizalion  of  my  people,  and  the  introduction  of 
various  arts  and  sciences,  I  hereby  assure  them  of  my  special  protection ; 
and  that  they  shall  have  free  liberty  to  dwell  therein,  to  build  ships  and 
wssels,  and  booses,  and  ciihivato  lands,  to  carry  on  lawful  trade  and 
traffic  I  to  oome  and  to  goat  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  without  let  add 
hiAderance  of  any  kind,  and  without  payments!  any  du^  or  tax  tlian  be- 
fore mcntionfcd. 

.  The  East  India  Camfiany  might  learn  wisdom  from  this  semi-bar- 
bariaa,  who  is  alraady  sensible  tbsft  ColoaizatioB  is  the  best  mode  of 
OiTiliginf  and  inpfOf ing  his  tiiiy|ectt. 

-      CAPE   Of   GOOD   HOP*. 

Since  ^  Jirtt  and  liberal  measure  adopted  by  the  Ministenr,  of 
HMtoring  Mr.  Greig  to  the  situation  from  which  he  had  been  so  arbi- 
tfsrfly  expdlerf,  and  enabling  him  'to  re-establish  his  press,  which 
had  been  so  deBpoticafly  crushed,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  intelligence 
has  reached  England,  showing  in  their  true  colours  the  affairs  of  that 
dolony.    The  delay  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset  to  withdraw  from  the 

»  Capt  Scoresby,  ^ell  known  at  a  tcicnliflc  vovtger  hi  the  arctic  regiona.— 
Mi.  CW.  Qmt. 
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scene  of  his  oppressions^  appeara  now  to  be  explained.  like  an  actor 
striving  for  an  encore^  he  is  playing  off  all  his  arts  to  elicit  a  few 
plaudits  to  grace  his  exit,  if  not  invite  his  return.  The  haughtiness 
of  the  absolute  ruler  is  now  laid  aside  for  the  gracious  condescension 
of  the  candidate  for  office.  The  boors  of  Stellenbosch  are  compli- 
mented with  their  loyalty ;  the  black-legs,  though  less  skilful  than 
he,  are  now  allowed  to  win  of  him  a  few  hundred  rix-dollars ;  others 
are  honoured  in  public  with  the  most  gracious  salutations,  and  other 
marks  of  regard.  But  after  all  the  exertions  of  his  creatures,  the  ad- 
dresses got  up  for  Lord  Charles  are  mere  hole-and-corner  productions, 
which  can  have  little  weight  in  the  quarter  where  they  are  intended 
to  operate.  They  will  be  a  poor  set-off  against  the  specific  charges 
brought  against  him  in  Parliament,  which  he  seems  afraid  to  face, 
unless  borne  up  by  the  adulation,  of  Dutch  boors  and  Cape  courtiers, 
a  few  of  whom  may,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  applaud  any  Governor 
whatever. 


INCIDENTS  AND  BVBNTS   IN  EUROPB   CONNBCTltD   WITH 
THE   EASTERN    WOBLD. 

GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP. 

The  most  important  events  that  have  occuried  in  England,  con- 
nected with  tlie  interest  of  India,  are  the  agitation  of  the  question 
who  should  succeed  Lord  Amherst,  and  the  decision  of  the  Treasuiy 
as  to  the  division  of  prize  property  taken  in  the  Deccan. 

The  intrigues  and  counterplots  of  the  Directorial  and  Ministerial 
authorities,  with  regard  to  the  future  Governor- Generalship  of  India, 
have  gone  on,  for  months  past,  without  any  apparent  result ;  though 
the  necessity  of  change  has  been  long  deeply  felt,  and  is  every  day 
manifestly  becoming  more  imperative.  We  cannot  but  regard  this 
inaptitude  to  provide  seasonably  a  remedy  for  every  emergency,  and 
bring  the  highest  talents  into  play,  as  a  strong  symptom  that  oar  pre- 
sent system  of  government  is  incompetent  to  preserve  dominion  over 
distant  dependencies.  The  march  of  events  abroad  will  not  wait  for 
the  chancery  delays  of  those  tedious  struggles  of  family  and  aristo- 
cratic influence  at  home.  While  the  storm  rages,  or  the  shallows  are 
near,  a  pilot  must  be  provided  instantly  to  seize  the  helm  with  a  strong 
and  skilful  grasp.  It  will  not  do  to  waste  time  in  balancing  and 
consulting  as  to  who  shall  be  placed  at  that  important  post ;  £sr  less 
to  determine  the  selection  by  the  rank  and  pedigree  and  wants  of  the 
candidate,  rather  than  his  past  services,  his  talents,  or  experience. 
Of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  system,  the  family  of  Amherst  sefMois  des- 
tined to  be  a  standing  example,  r  Sir  Jeffery,  the  founder  of  this  house, 
and  as  much  distinguished  by  his  public  merits  as  its  present  prop  is 
by  his  deficiencies,  was,  at  a  critical  period,  superseded  in  his  govern- 
ment in  America  by  Lord  Boutetort,  whose  merits  consisted  in 
**  bowing  low,  and  carrying  the  sword  of  state ; ''  and  he  was,  at  that 
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day,  described  as  >'  the  best  of  men  " !  as  our  present  <<  Lord  of  the 
Bedcbamber  "  is  now  called  the  most  amiable  and  inoffensive  of  the 
human  race.  But  we  soon  after  lost  our  splendid  possessions  in 
the  West ;  and  if  that  experience  be  not  sufficient  to  teach  us,  we  may 
soon  have  another  great  moral  lesson  in  the  East, — that  an  empire 
cann6t  be  governed  and  preserved  by  a  negative  quantity  of  merit, 
which  constitutes  an  accomplished  fawning  courtier.  In  the  invin-  . 
cible  tendency  to  make  such  a  contemptible  selection  of  colonial 
Governors*  we  see  clearly  the  way  prepared  for  the  decline  and  fail 
of  our  Indian  empire. 

On  this  subject,  it  is  now  well  known  that  great  efforts  were  made 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  Governor-General  for  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham;  and  that  though  his  Grace  had  a  large  majoritv  of  the 
Ministers  on  his  side,  he  failed  for  want  of  interest  with  the  Directors. 
Since  then,  certain  changes  being  meditated  in  the  Go^rnment  of 
Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol  became 
competitors  for  the  succession  to  the  viceroyalty,  in  which  the  former 
was  again  unsuccessful.  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  that  Lord  Wellesley 
offered  his  services  to  go  out  again  to  India,  and  that  these  were  accept- 
ed by  Ministers.  But  the  concurrence  of  the  Court  of  Directors  is  still 
doubtful;  for  Lord  Wellesley,  though  sufficiently  despotical  in  his 
Eastern  career,  was  not  sufficiently  subservient  to  suit  their  wishes. 
He  was  besides  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  and  wished  to  separate  the 
governing  from  the  mercantile  policy  of  the  Company's  system  ;  and 
was  moreover  removed  from  his  government  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
make  it  very  unlikely  that  he  would  ever  be  cordially  restored.  It  is 
matter  of  regret  to  see  Lord  Hastings  passed  by  in  all  this.  The  vete- 
ran nobleman  is  here  on  the  spot,  ready  and  willing,  no  doubt,  to  return 
to  the  scene  of  his  former  fame :  and  there  can  be  no*  question  but  that 
his  return  would  do  more  to  restore  confidence  in  India  than  any  event 
that  could  happen.  Yet  he  is  passed  by,  and  the  best  interests  of  the ' 
country  sacrificed  to  a  feeling  either  of  vindictiveness  or  caprice. 

The  Treasury  decision  as  to  the  Deccan  prize  case  will  be  found 
imder  its  proper  head  in  an  official  shape.  In  this  place,  we  need  only 
say  that  it  is  in  favour  of  a  general  distribution  of  the  prize  property, 
which  will  therefore  include  Lord  Hastings  and  the  Bengal  army, 
and  p^ace  them  on  a 'footing  with  their  brothers  in  arms,  of  Madras 
and  Dombay.  The  view  taken  of  this  subject,  in  our  last  Number, 
has  been  adopted  by  those  who  sat  in  judgment  on  the  case  ;  and  we 
have  great  [Measure  in  recording  the  honourable  issue  of  the  de- 
liberations. 

The  discussion  at  the  India  House,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's case,  will  be  found  under  the  usual  head  of  the  Debates.  As 
xw  Yentttred  to  do  on  a  former  occasion,  we  shall  repeat  on  the  pre- 
sent; and  instead  of  offering  any  opinions  of  our  own  on  the  ques-' 
tson,  transcribe  a  few  of  those  expressed  by  others,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  attract  the  attention  of  many  who  would  not  otherwise  see 
them  in  their  original  places,  and  thus  produce  an  effect  in  favour  of 
justice.    They  are  as  fdlows : —  . 
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yesterday  at  tbe  India  liouse.  The  modon  of  Mr.  Kionaird,  and  an 
amendment  of  Mr.  R.  Jackson*s,  recommending  tbe  losses  of  Mr.  Buck* 
ingham  to  the  consideration  of  the  Directors,  were  negatived  on  the  show 
of  hands ;  but  a  ballot  has  been  demanded  by  Mr.  Hume.  The  dis« 
cussion,  yesterday,  might  have  been  conveniently  confined  much  within 
the  limit<i  to  which  it  was  extended,  especially  bv  those  who  opposed  the 
motion.  Those  gentlemen  atteinf^ed  to  turn  the  debate  ennrdy  upon 
the  questiuQ,  whether  it  was  proper  to  put  a  stofi  to  the  habit  of  free  dis- 
aission  with  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  identified  in  Gaksutta.  Thisy 
in  itself,  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  and  those  who  think  that  the 
lil)erty  of  the  Press  was  usefol  in  India,  must  think  that  the  measures 
adopted  to  suppress  it  were  mischievous,  and  that  any  sufferinss  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  them  form  a  fit  subject  of  complaint  But  for 
the  Company,  which  may  be  said  to  have  sanctioned  the  suppression  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  India,  the  question  was  of  a  difterent  kind, 
viz  ,  whether,  in  the  execution  of  thele  measures,  (upon  the  suppositirm 
salutary  in  their  ol^.t,)  iinoecestary  and  avoidable  injury  was  inflicted 
upon  an  in^lvidiml,  wliich  being  unnecessary  and  avoidable,  it  was  their 
duty,  as  %  governing  body,  to  eadeavour  to  repair.  The  object  was  to ' 
suppress  free  discussion  in  India ;  and  it  appears  to  us  impossible  for  any 
reasonable  man,  to  suppose  that  all  the  measures  which  the  Indian , 
Government  adopted  again<vt  Mr.  Buckingham  were  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  One  simple  (and,  supposing  the  object  justifiable,  the  best) 
means  would  hare  been  the  establishment  of  a  censorship.  No  propcrtv 
would  have  been  ioiured,  personal  liberty  would  not  have  been  invaded, 
and  the  end  desired  would  have  been  certainly  attained.  But  how  did 
the  Bengal  Government  proceed  ?  First,  it  banished  Mr.  Buckingtaam  ; 
i^xt^  finding*  as  it  easily  miglit  haye  anticipated,  that  sooh  a  measure 
was  not  of  the  smallest  use,  it  made  a  gencml  law,  placing  in  its  own 
hands  the  power  of  suppressing  newspapers.  Thea  it  suppressed  the 
'Calcutta  Journal,*  on  account  of  the  indiscretion  (supposing  there  was 
any  ground  for  the  proceeding)  of  some  agents  of  Mr.  Buckingham *S| 
whom  the  first  needless  act  of  the  Government  had  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  superintending.  Lastly,  it  refused  to  grant  a  license  to  any 
persons  to  use  Mr.  Buckingham's  printing  press,  so  long  as  Mr.  Bucking- 
bam  himself  had  any  present  or  even  future  interest  in  the  profits*  Surely 
all  these  acta,  the  iHinisbment  .of  the  individual,  the  suppressioD  of  \m  • 
paper,  the  locking  up,  and  consequent  destruction  of  hu  material  pro- 
piierty — all  these  evils,  infilcted  not  in  the  way  of  punishment  but  in  the 
cburse  of  administration,  could  not  possibly  have  been  unavoidable ;  and 
if  thev  were  not  unavoidable,  the  Government  is  bound  to  repair  the  loss 
they  have  occasioned. 

irwn  thf  Smtday  Times, — The  last  act  of  the  Oriental  tragedy,  in  which 
Mr.  Buckmgham  is  the  victim,  was  wound  up  last  week  at  the  India 
House.  Mr.  Kinnaird*s  motion  was  negatived,  and  the  last  seal  has- 
thus  been  put  to  the  merciless  spoliation  of  tliiB  iiuiirfed  flentleman.  We 
dp  not  envy  the  feelipgs  of  those  wbe  could  add  insult  to  ii\iuryy  Mtd. 
smile  at  his  destruction;  they  may  hug  themselves  in  tlie  day*s  resulj^ 
and  cry  with  the  crockbacked  tyrapt — 

<  So  much  fi>r  Buckingham  I* 

but  they  will  find  few  to  applaud  the  heartlesi  opprufcloo  oM  ef  doom. 
If  the  Government  of  India  fiad  a  risbt  to  deport  Mr.  Buckinchaai  fhsot 
these  shores— had  it  abo  the  Corsair^  privilege  to  eoofiaotte  hit  proper!^  t 
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Waft  it  notenougb.  toUut  bU  future  bopn«  without  making  ruin  retro-, 
spectlve,  and  crushing  with  tlie  same  hand  the  acquisitions  of  years  ?  A 
Mr.  Poynder,  a  city  attorneyi  was  one  of  the  leading  orators  against  Mr. 
Buckingham  on  this  day.  This  gentleman  may  be  perfectly  acquainted 
withihemazesof  Guildhall,  but  pray  what  can  he  know  of  India,  its 
customs,  or  constitution?  The  banks  of  the  Thames  may  be  familiar  to 
bis  optics ;  but  of  the  Ganges,  he  must  be  just  as  cognoscent  aa  of  the 
course  of  the  Niger.  Does  it  accord  with  Mr,  Poynder's  notions  of 
British  law  to  transport  a  subject  without  trial,  and  hand  his  property 
over  to  the  first  applicant ;  or  what  would  my  Lord  Chief  Justice,  or  a 
Guildhall  Jury,  ss(y  to  so  monstrous  an  oppression  in  any  other  colony? 
Is  Mr.  Poyouer  running  a  disinterested  race  with  the  Bank  Solicitor  for 
the  business  of  Leadeimall-street,.  and  proving  his  deserts  by  a  defence 
of  oppression,  which  the  laws  of  England  abjure,  and  wliich  would  scarcely 
be  tolerated  under  the  scimitar  of  a  Turkish  Pasha?  But  the  Equator, 
say  the  advocates  of  existing  thinp  in  India,  is  tlie  boundary  line  be« 
tween  European  justice  and  Asiatic  tyranny ;  and  to  retain  our  empire, 
in  the  East,  we  can  have  no  Government  but  despotism  and  the  sword« 
If  so,  we  say^  such  an  empire  cannot,  and  ought  not^  to  endure.  It  is 
formed  for  the  gam  of  a  few,  and  the  oppression  of  luillions ;  .and,  like 
the  power  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  must  at  no  distant  day  vanish 
from  our  grasp.  Grandeur  aad  power  arc  transitory— but  the  principles 
of  justice  are  eternal;  and  no  dominion  that  is  not  founded  on  sudi  prin- 
ciples can  be  perpetuated.  The  precedent  now  established  in  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's case  will  be  repeated  against  others,  until  India  is  swept  of 
every  independent  nian,  and  b  tenanted  by  a  crowd  of  passive  slaves. 

Fh>m  the  Sunday  Monitor, — At  a  general  meeting  of  Proprietors  of  East 
India  stock,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  claims  of  Mr.  Buckingham  for  some 
remuneration  for  pecuniary  losses  to  the  amount  of  80,000^  suffered  ^m 
the  tyranny  of  tiie  Government  of  India,  were  brought  forward,  and 
strenuously  advocated  by  Mr.  Kinnaird  ;  who  recapitulated  at  some  loagth- 
the  manifest  wrongs  and  injuries  which  Mr.  Buckmgham  had  experienced 
from  tlie  administration  of  Lord  Amherst,  who,  with  a  despotism  unp»- 
ralleled,  except  by  the  policy  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  annihilated  the- 
existence  of  a  free  press,  and  with  it  the  honourable  fortunes  of  a  talented 
individual.  Afler  a  lengthened  discmssion,  in  which  Colonel  L.  Stanhope 
and  Mr.  Httme  bore  the  most  flatter mg  testimony  to  the  chaiiseter  of 
lit.  Buckingham,  as  a  husband,  father,  and  citisen,  the  motion  for  the 
fkodiietion  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Buckingham  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  respecting  his  claims  for  resaration,  was  negatived  by 
a  kr|^  niHyority.  Thus,  by  an  act  the  most  amitrary  and  inhuman,  is  an 
ituiivKhial  deprived  of  an  extensive  propertyi  the  fruit  of  the  most  labori* 
ous  talent — thus  are  taken  from  him  the  means  of  existence,  and  his 
children  rendered  beggars;  and  yet,  in  England,  is  there  no  redi-ess! 
Can  Lord  Amherst,  if  he  ever  reffoct  on  the  mischief  of  his  ill-tised 
power,  turn  on  his  pilbw,  and  again,  "  fbkl  the  hands  to  sleep?  "  We 
trust  this  question  will  belieard  before  Parliament;  and  Ministers  wlU 
oompromise  much  of  the  liberality  with  which  public  opinion  eodowa 
them,  if  they  omit  according  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr^  Buckingham. 

From  the  Examiner, — ^We  cannot  say  we  are  surprised  at  the  refusal  of' 
the  East  India  Company,  on  Wednesday  last,  to  entertain  the  question 
of  compensation  to  Mr.  B\ickin^ham,  for  the  cruel  treatment  and  enor- 
mous losses  which  he  has  suffered 'from  the  tyrannical  and  vindictive 
conduct  of  the  Company's  servants  in  India;  we  have  little  faith  in  the 
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justice,  much  less  in  the  generosity,  of  a  body  actuated  as  that  is  by  a 
sordid  trading  spirit;  yet  we  defy  any  impartial  and  feeling  person  to 
read  the  impressive  history  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  affairs  given  by  the 
Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird  in  the  debate  at  ihe  India  House,  without  a  sense 
of  indignation  that  a  man  so  treated  and  so  meritorious  should  be  denied 
redress.  For  the  question,  as  we  have  before  shown,  is  not  whether  a 
free  press  should  or  should  not  be  permitted  in  India,  but  whether,  ia 
checking  a  certain  license  of  expression  assumed  by  the  *  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal,' (if  we  can  without  absurdity  apply  the  word  license  to  the  articles 
which  were  made  a  pretext  for  that  paper's  destniction,)  a  most  wanton 
and  needless  injury  was  not  inflicted  on  Mr.  Buckingham,  on  his  children, 
and  on  the  innocent  shareholders  in  the  paper.  Tne  successive  banish- 
ments of  Messrs.  Buckingham  and  Arnot  were  ample,  or  rather  severe, 
punishments  for  the  offences  of  opinion  of  which  they  were  alleged  to  be 
guilty  towards  the  Bengal  authorities.  The  total  istoppage  of  the  paper, 
when  the  revival  of  ihe  censorship  might  have  prevented  the  possibility 
of  further  offence,  was  a  deliberate  act  of  malice  and  oppression,  tlie 
authors  of  which  will  be  consigned  to  infamy  by  posterity.  It  was  lite- 
rally a  "  con6scation,"  as  gross  as  any  committed  by  some  of  the  early 
English  monarchs;  Sir  John  Sewell's  anger  at  the  use  of  the  word,  the 
justice  of  which  he  could  not  disprove,  is  very  like  the  irritation  of  a  sin- 
ner smarting  under  an  accusation  which  he  knows  to  be  true.  Suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  British  Government  determined  to 
Qippress  the  free  publication  of  political  opinion  in  this  coimtry;  and, 
being  arnied  with  power  by  Parliament,  were  to  begin  by  banishing  the 
Editor  of  the  *  Times '  for  a  squib  against  the  Comptroller  of  the  Station- 
aT}voftice.  The  *  Times '  newspaper  would  probably  decline  in  sal^ 
owine  to  the  absence  of  political  discussion;  but  it  would  stUl  remain  a 
valuable  property,  as  a  mere  vehicle  for  advertisements,  and  a  necessary 
source  of  information  to  the  mercantile  community.  The  new  conductor 
admits  a  paragraph  obnoxious  to  the  Minister;  but  would  the  latter  s«p- 
press  the  paper  in  revenge,  when  he  could  either  iufli(rt  punishment  on 
the  writer,  or  place  a  censor  over  the  publication  to  prevent  tlie  chance  of 
fnrtfaer  annoyance?  Would  he,  having  sitch  ample  means  both  for 
punishing  the  past,  and  prevention  for  the  future, — would  he  destroy  the 
property  and  suKsistence  of  the  absent  Proprietor,  ruin  the  shareholders 
who  had  investe  I  money  in  the  paper  as  a  speculation  in  trade, — and 
prevent  the  continuance  of  the  concern  in  the  shape  of  an  advertising  and 
purely  literary  sheet?  If  he  did,  would  not  the  act  be  cried  out  against 
by  the  whole  community,  as  one  of  self-willc4t,  brutal  injuatice?  Yet  this 
would  be  no  worse  than  the  cold-blooded  malicious  ruhi  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's hard-earned  fortune  by  the  East  India  despots.  We  hear  wiui 
pleasure.of  an  intention  among  the  Liberals,  to  open  a  public  subscription 
to  indenmify  Mr.  Buckingham  for  his  noble  stand  against  oppression.— 
The  advocates  of  free  discussion  are  peculiarly  interested  in  supporting 
him ;  indeed  the  whole  British  public  is  deeply  concerned  in  upholding  an 
individual  against  that  detestable  colonial  system  which  reacts  so  mis* 
cbievously  on  the  mother  country.  To  protect  him,  thereibre,  would  be 
a  roost  useful  exertion  of  .public  spirit,  would  bring  further  exposure  and 
disgrace  upon  the  India  Company,  and  would  extend  relief  to  an  indivi- 
dual, of  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  his  long-continued  and 
arduous  labours  in  the  cause  of  enlightenment,  his  fearless  resistance  to 
misgovern  men  t,  and  his  sacrifices  to  patriotic  principle,  entitle  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 
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The  expreesioos  ooatained  in  almost  all  the  Country  Papers  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  (for  all  have  noticed  these  transac- 
tions,) are  such  as  to  lead  to  a  confirmed  belief,  that  if  the  nation 
could  be  polled  on  the  subject,  there  is  hardly  a  hundred  individuals 
who  would  not  declare  their  belief  that  the  injury  inflicted  had  been 
not  merely  severe,  but  uonecessary,  and  far  beyond  what  any  human 
being  could  have  ever  wished  or  intended  ;  and  that  on  this  ground', 
if  on  no  other,  relief  should  be  afforded.  Hopes  are  still  entertained; 
however,  that  any  appeal  to  the  public  of  England  may  be  unneces- 
saiy.  The  Proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  and  even  the  Directors, 
may  yet,  it  is  believed,  see  reason  to  view  the  calamities  with 
more  indulgent  eyes  than  they  have  hitherto  done ;  and  not  leave  it  ' 
to  posterity  to  say  that  they  saw  a  victim  hurried  od  to  destruction 
without  an  effort  even  to  avert  his  doom.  The  public  of  India  can- 
not hear  this  with  indifference,  any  more  .than  their  fellow-countrymen 
here.  But  the  source  from  whence  these  calamities  have  sprung 
will,  it  is  yet  hoped,  be  still  ^nd  available  for  their  relief,  and  the 
innocent  (who  are  now  made  sufferers)  be  at  least  saved '  from  the 
punishment  due  to  the  guilty  alone. 

THE    INDIGO   TUADK. 

During  the  past  month  an  open  rupture  has  taken  place  between  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  body  of  Merchants,  who  are  the  princi- 
pal dealers  in  indigo,  in  consequence  of  the  former  having  forced  on 
a  large  sale  of  that  commodity  on  the  1 7th  ultimo,  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  the  trade  for  its  postponement,  on  account  of 
the  unprecedented  circumstances  of  the  country.  Mr.  Christie,  who 
was  deputed  by  the  great  body  of  the  trade  to  act  in  their  behali^ 
stated  the  case  as  follows  :— 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  meeting  took  place  of  those  connected  with  the 
indigo  business,  which  was  most  numerously  and  respectably  attended, 
and  at  which  he  had  accidentally  the  honour  of  presiding.  It  was  there 
unanimously  resolved,  that  a  respectful  application  smMik)  be  made  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  setting  forth  th^ 
effect  of  the  recent  shock  in  the  trading  world,  an<l  thei  ^reat  uncertainty 
which  prevailed  of  there  being  adequate  purchasers  at  this  sate;  entreat-^ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  trade,  as  well  of  the'  interests  of 
the  Company,  such  sale  should  he  postponed  until  purchasers  could  as- 
semble under  more  favourable  circumstances.  This  applicaiion  received 
immediate  attention  from  the  Directors,  who,  however,  kindly  and  can- 
didly replied,  that  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  sale  was  composed  of  thegood^ 
of  private  traders,  which  were  for  a  special  purpose  intrusteil  to  their 
care,  they  could  not,  in  fairness  to  such  parties,  deprive  them  of  the 
pfoniited  offportunity  of  finding  a  sale.  Ihe  trade  immediately,  know- 
ing that  only  <S00out  of  6000  chests  of  indigo  aUotted  for  sale  bek>nge4 
to  the  East  ind'm  Company,  and  that  the  rest  was  the  property  of  imli- 
vkiuttls,  felt  that  the  Company  were  only  acting  in  fairness  to  the  inte- 
rests intrusted  to  them,  and  therefore  thought  that  it  was  only  just  to 
consult  the  parties  upon  the  steps  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  take 
when  their  interests  were  involvcci.  They  (the  traded  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  necessary  application  to  these  parties  fur  their  concurrence  in 
the  jiostponcraent  of  the  sale;  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  five-sixths 
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in  the  propriety  of  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  the  request,  determine 
ing  to  withdraw  their  chests  if  the  Company  a^eed  to  do  the  same. 
Thus  armed,  with  the  assent  of  the  owners  of  4500  chests  of  the  indigo 
which  was  intended  to  be  sold  at  this  sale,  they  again  by  memorial  a3f 
dressed  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  parties  whose  property  was  thus  in* 
volved,  respecifully  requiring  the  postponement,  under  circumstanced 
which  gave  every  nope  that  so  reasonable  a  request  would  be  complied 
with.  Unfortunately,  this  general  anticipatioii  was  not  in  the  end  rea« 
lized,  although  the  great  bulk  of  their  country  customers,  acting  upon  it, 
had  refrained  from  coming  to  town.  The  sale  was  nevertheless  ordered 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  at  a  time  which  only  allowed  IS  days 
to  Christians,  and  11  to  Jews,  for  the  inspection  of  6000  chests  of  an 
article  which  more  than  any  other  required  close  and  accurate  examina- 
tion ;  and  this,  too,  in  the  most  inclement  state  of  the  weather,  and  on 
some  days  (like  Monday)  which  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  to  per- 
form any  inspection  whatever. 

The  motiveg  of  the  East  India  Dtrectdrs  {or  hurrying  on  the  m\e  k 
spite  of  the  wishes  and  the  well  known  interests  of  the  <nwnen  of  th# 
article  may  now  be  comprehended,  when  it  is  known  that  private 
advices  must  have  reached  them  of  the  intended  speculation  of  their 
Qovemor-General  ia  indigo  to  the  extent  of  seventy  lacs  of  rupees  I 
To  make  room  for  this  immense  importation,  it  must  be  thought  neces^ 
sary  to  clear  off  the  old  stock  on  hand  at  any  sacrifice  to  the  owners. 
Besides  which,  the  Company  itself  is  in  great  want  of  money,  being 
now  obliged  to  sapply  its  deficiency  by  a  fresh  issue  of  paper,  till  Lord 
Amherst's  tardy  remittance  come  to  its  relief.   " 

To  the  foregoing  representation,  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  Director,  who 
ncted  as  Chairman  at  the  sale,  replied,  that  of  the  two  reasons  urged 
for  delay,  the  first  was,  the  late  .  pecuniary  embarrassments ;  the 
Other,  the  bad  season.  These  reasons  he  set  aside,  on  the  ground  that  no 
one  could  assure  us  that  we  should  ever  enjoy  better  times,  free  from  such 
impediments,  or  more  favourable  to  such  a  sale.  But,  we  may  ask, 
did  this  aigument  prevent  the  Company  from  postponing  its  own  tea 
sale  only  a  few  weeks  before?  Next,  he  argued,  that  as  m^-surM 
of  the  quantity  belonging  to  the  trade  was  still  not  witlidrawn,  the 
Company  were  bound  to  sell  that,  but  others  might  withdraw  theifi 
if  they  chose.  Mr.  Christie  said,  in  reply,  that  the  trade  could  not 
for  a  moment  mean  to  interfere  with  the  individual  rights  of  such 
owners  as  meant  to  sell  at  present.  But  "  he  wished  to  know  if  it 
were  the  determination  of  the  Company  to  sell  their  own  600  chests 
under  all  the  circumstances,  and  being  in  full  possession  of  the  unani? 
moUs  feeling  of  the  trade  T*  To  this  plain  questi<m,  the  Chairmaji 
gave  no  reply ;  for  the  Company  had^  at  fiiet,  objected  to  the  poitt 
ponement  of  the  sale,  on  account  of  the  supposed  widies  of  the  tnbde^ 
that  it  nrightgo  on;  and  now  the  "  Honourable"  Conipany  waft 
going  on  with  the  sale  in  direct  opposition  to  those  wishes.  One 
gentleman,  an  intending  purchaser,  said,  he  had  come  firom  a  great 
distance,  and  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  him  to  lose  this 
ofportunity  of  supplying  himselft    On  thisi  the  Chairman  mi^  that 
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.  what  had  &llea  fipom  that  gentlemaa.  proved  the  popriely  of  goiog 
on  with  the  sale,  aa  long  as  a  single  purchaser  could  be  founds  or  an 

.  article  remained  on  himd.  The  single  purchaser  would,  no  doubt, 
heartily  concur  id  a  doctrine  which  promised  him.  every  thiogon  h|s 
own  terms,  when  there  was  do  competition.  The  Chairman  and  De- 
puty-Chairman, of  the  Court  of  Directors,  having  been  then  consulted, 
they,  insisted  on  the  sale  proceeding,  which  it  did  amid  cries  pf 
"  shame/'  and  every  symptom  of  indignation  among  the  large  asKem- 

.blage  of  gentlemen  present,  amounting  to  two  or  throe  hundred,  con- 
sisting of  many  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  of  the  ci  ty.  Among 
those  who  are  mentioned  as  having  taken  an  act  ire  part  In  the  pro^ 

.  oeedings,  were  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Ba»ett,  (of  the  iirm  ofBazett,  Far- 
quhar,  and  Co.,)  Mr.  lunes,  (of  the  firm  of  Innesj  Fairlie,  Bonham, 
and  Co.,)  who  complained  of  the  gross  illibDrality  of  tbe  CanjpaDy*s 

^  procedure.  Some  who  had  at  first  withdrawn  their  lots,  in  deference 
to  the  known  wishes  of  the  trade  in  general «  bopiDg  that  the  Cotu- 

.  pany-  would  follow  their  example,  were  aot  allowed  to  restore  thein 
when  the  sale  so  unexpectedly  proceeded.  The  result  of  this  forced 
sale^  was  a  fall  of  prices  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  ceaU  ;    which, 

,  though  it  must  he  ruinous  to  the  private  inorclmnt,  k  thought  notblng 
of  by  the  commercial  kings,  who  are  accustomed  to  trade  at  a  loss, 
and  make  up  all  deficiencies  by  territorial  tribute,  or  by  borrowing  (as 
from  the  King  of  Oude)  crores  of  rupees^  to  be  divided  among  them- 
selves, as  the  profits  of  their  commerce !  These  events  are  a  striking 
commentary  on  the  late  solemn  declaration  of  the  Chairman,  that 
such  was  the  source  whence  their  dividends  proceeded ;  and  when 
Lord  Amherst's  investment,  purchased  with  borrowed  capital,  arrive^, 
we  shall  probably  find  them  again  glad  to  sell  at  a  loss  on  the  prime 
cost,  in  order  to  realize  cash,  (called  profits ! ! !)  to  be  shared  at  the 
next  half  year's  dividend.  , 

ARMY  ARRANOEMEVTSi 

The  Bengal  Government  had  recommended  an  augmentation  of 
twehre  battalions  of  sepoy  infantry  to  that  establishment,  with  re-^ 
ference  to  the  increased  duty  tbiU  their  expected  conquests  over  the 
Bimans  would  require,  and  to  the  political  aspect  of  affairs  in  India. 
They  are  also  said  to  have  recommended  European  officers  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  sepoy  trtillery  as  well  as  infantry  and  cavalry;  and 
they  had  provisionsJly  made  the  promotions  for  si^  of  the  twelve  bat- 
talions  of  infantry.  Two  regimeots  of  Native  cavalry  were  also  re* 
commended  for  sanction,  and  the  promotions  provisionally  made. 
The  Bombay  Government  also  wfmted  several  oattalions  of  Native 
inftmtry  in  addition,  and  a  fourth  regiment  of  Native  cavalry. 

Hie  two  Bengal  regiaaento.  of  eavalry,  and  two  of  the  res^mentt  of 
Bombay  infantry,  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Court  of  Directors,  by  anticipation.  The  Court  also  recommended 
(it  is  pretty  well  koowo)  to  the  Board  of  Control  to  sanction  six  of 
the  twelve  battalions  of  sepoys,  both  from  the  expediency  of  the  measure 
in  the  probable  state  of  Indian  relations,  and  from  the  awkwardncse 
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of  cancelling  commissions,  arrangements,  and  promotions  already 
made,  (though  called  "  provisional,")  and  sending  officers  backward 
and  forward,  from  old  regiments  to. new,  and  again  from  new  to  old ; 
the  Court  also  recommended  an  artillery  increase,  we  have  heard. 

The  latter  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  refused ;  wBy,  we  do  not 
know.  The  infantry  augmentation  of  Bengal,  however,  has  been  also 
refused,  at  first,  in  totOt — say  the  quidnuncs  of  Grosvenor-street,  and 
on  the  ground  that  an  augmentation  of  the  Royal  forces  would  be  made, 
this  year,  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  as  if  it  were  an  equivalent  for 
the  other,  in  such  a  climate  and  under  such  a  political  system  as  that 
of  British  India. 

It  is  now  whispered  that  a  disposition  has  been  shown  to  concede  the 
point  of  the  sepoy  augmentation  on  certain  conditions,  of  which  the 
particulars  have  not  transpired  ;  though  it  is  understood  that  the  basis 
is  the  reception  of  a  portion  of  the  King's  half-pay  list  into  the  service 
of  the  Company  as  subalterns ;  in  other  words,  giving  to  the  Horsc- 
.Guards  the  patronage  of  one  half  the  Lieutenancies  and  Ensigncies  for 
the  new  regiments.  The  measure,  we  should  suppose,  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  particularly  acceptable,  either  to  the  Company,  the  exclu- 
sive dispensers  of  military  patronage  in  India,  in  the  shape  of  cadet- 
ships,  or  to  the  subalterns  of  the  Indian  army,  who  will  suffer  by  the 
intrusion  of  these  strangers.  But  we  defer  further  remarks  on  this 
novel  and  somewhat  startling  subject  till  our  next,  when  we  hope  to 
obtain  more  accurate  information  as  to  the  intrigues  and  negotiations 
on  several  interesting  points  which  are  said  to  be  carrying  on  with 
great  activity  of  late,  between  the  two  Houses  which  bear  between 
them  the  destinies  of  the  East.  We  hope,  too,  in  the  interval,  to  profit 
by  the  opinions  of  our  experienced  and  professional  correspondents,  as 
to  the  effects  which  such  an  innovation  would  have  on  the  Company's 
service,  as  weighed  against  the  benefits  which  might  result  to  the 
national  purse,  had  the  relief  joined  in  the  disposal  of  so^  many  gentle- 
men who  are  now  in  poverty  and  a  burden  to  the  finances  of  .the 
country. 

EAST   INDIA   company's    FINANCES. 

The  following  intelligence  having  already  appeared  in  *  The 
Times,*  and  most  of  the  other  public  journals,  we  may  venture  to  in- 
sert it  without  much  danger  of  a  prosecution  for  an  attempt  to  injure 
the  credit  of  the  Honourable  Company : — 

In  consequence  of  the  great  expense  incurred  by  the  Burmese  war, 
it  h  understood  iliat  the  East  India  Company  will  find  it  necessary  to 
avail  themselves  of  ihc  full  txfent  of  the  privilege  granted  them  by  act  of 
Parliament,  of  issuing  bonds  for  circulation  in  the  London  market.  The 
amount  at  present  out,  is,  we  believe,  very  considerably  within  the  pri- 
viiege. 
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CLAIMS  OF  THE  ARMISS  OF  INDIA  TO  THB  BOOTY  CAPTURKD 
IN  THE  DBCCAN. 

Under  this  head,  we  ^re,  in  our  last  Number,  a  concise  history  of  all  the 
facts  connected  with  this  important  case  which  had  transpired  up  to  that 
period.  We  are  now  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  (exclusively)  a  report 
of  the  arguments  of  Counsel  made,  in  the  course  of  the  month  Just  ended, 
before  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  only  point  to  which  Counsel  were  expected  to  direct  their  observa- 
tions, was,  whether  the  boo^  captured  in  the  Deccan  subsecjuently  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  was  the 
Result  of  the  operations  of  that  army  prior  to  its  dissolution. 

MMdap,JanMary0tlB26, 

At  one  o'clock,  their  Lordships  havinf^  met,  and  Counsel  beings  intro« 
duced, 
^  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  stated,  that  their  Lordships  had  received  a  memo- 
rial from  tbe'Marquis  uf  Hastings,  pravipgthat  the  whole  c^uestion  regarding^ 
the  booty  might  be  referred  to  the  Privy  Council.  It  was  impracticable,  his 
Lordship  said,  to  comply  with  the  noble  Marouis's  request,  that  the  whole 
question  should  be  referred  to  the  Privy  Council ;  but  their  Lordships  had  nd 
objection  to  refer  to  that  tribunal  so  much  of  the  case  as  remained  still  un- 
decided, if  both  parties  consented  to  the  arrangement.' 

Mr.  Harrison,  on  the  part  of  the  Deccan  army,  said,  that  he  would  con- 
sent to  their  Lordships'  proposition. 

Mr.  Adam  and  Dr.  Lushinoton,  for  the  opposite  party,  said,  they  felt  it 
Aeir  duty  to  withhold  their  consent.  They  would  wiliiogly  allow  the  whole 
question  to  be  carried  before  the  Privy  Council,  but  not  a  detached  portion 
of  it. 

The  Earl  of  LiVBRPOoJL  then  directed  Counsel  for  the  Deccan  army  to 
proceed.' 

Mr.  Harrison  said,  that  be  would  apply  himself  to  combat  a  misconcep- 
tion under  which  the  trustees  appeared  to  labour,  namely,  that  a  consider- 
able  portion  of  the  booty  to  whicn  the  Deccan  army  laid  claim,  as  taken  by 
them,  was  not  captured  -  until  after  the  31st  of  March-  1818,  the  period  at 
which  ^at  army  was  dissolved,  and  that  consequently  it  could  not  have  been 
captured  by  that  army.  The  mistake  of  the  trustees  arose  out  of  a  mis- 
conception as  to  what  constituted  capture.  The  proposition  which  it  would 
be  bis  duty  to  maintain  before  their  Lordships,  was,  that  immediately  upon 
the  capitulation  of  anv  city,  town,  or  fortress  to  anv  portion  of  his  Majesty's 
troops,  the  whole  of  the  public  property  in  any  such  place  belonged  immedi- 
ately to  those  particular  troops,  subject  of  course  to  the  sanction  of  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  that  It  was  by  no  means  necessary  that  such  troops  should  take 
bodily  possession  of  the  property  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  mere  fact  of  sub- 
mission, on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  gave  to  the  conquering  force  all  I  he  rights 
of  capture,  and  that  it  was  in  no  way  ovcessary  to  establish  those  rights  that 
they  should  take  possession  of  their  booty.  If  that  proposition,  supposing  h« 
should  succeed  in  establishing  it,  were  applied  to  the  present  case,  the  result 
would  be,  that  all  the  property  discovered  subsequently  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Deccan  arm>',  in  places  conquered  by  that  army,  must  be  declared  its 
booty,  haviug  devolved  to  it  from  the  first  moment  of  conquest ;  for  the  prin- 
ciple be  contended  for  applied  with  as  much  force  to  a  whole  country  as  to  a 
siocle  town.  He  would  proceed  to  cite  to  their  Lordships  certain  cases 
which  would  exhibit,  in  the  clearest  possible  light,  the  principle  of  law  widi 
respect  to  i-apture.  It  appeared  from  the  reports  of  one  of  the  learned  per- 
sons who  were  summoned  to  assist  their  Lordships  at  the  present  discus- 
sions, (Sir  C  Robinson,)  that  many  years  ago,  the  learned  Judge,  who  pre- 
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sided  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  had  expressed  his  rep-et  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  were  not  always  so  uniform  as  it  was  desirahle  thev  should  he, 
and  said.)(  inrould  he  a^r^at  ^^sfp^tipn  to  him  if  he  could,  with  the  assist- 
ance w^ilch  he  might  hope  to  obtain  from  the  bar,  succeed  in- estahUshin; 
a  g^eneral  system,  founded  on  principles  wllich  In  future  would  he  applicable 
to  all  cases  that  might  arise.  It  was  impossible  for  any  person,  who  looked 
through  the  cases  decided  by  the  learned  Judre,  to  deny  th<^t  he  had  lired 
to  carry  his  wishes  into  execution,  for  it  would  be  difficiilt  to  And  a  more 
.  able,  elaborate,  and  consistent  course  of  decisions.  The  learned  Connsc) 
theu  proceeded  to  quote  several  cases  which  had  been  decided  by  Sir  .William 
<Scott,  now.  Lord  Stowell,  on  the  principle,  that  taking  possession  was  by  no 
means  a  necessary  part  of  capture.  The  ease  of  the  ship  the  Bihtmrd  mti 
Mary,  in  which  a  question  of  salvage  arose,  was  very  peculiar.  The  vessel, 
a  British  merchantman,  had  struck,  during  a  storm,  to  a  French  lugger, 
who  told  her  to  stay  by  her  till  the  storm  abated,  when  she  would  send  a 
boat  to  take  possession  of  her.  A  British  frigate,  however,  came  up  with  the 
lugger,  and  captured  her.  Jd  the  mean  time,  the  merchantman  succeeded 
ip  ioining  her  convoy,  from  which  she  had  been  separated  by  the.  storm.  The 
Britiih  frigate  claimed  the  merchantman  as  a  French  prize.  Oh  the  part  of 
the  merchantman  it  was  contend?d,  that,  she  could  not  be  considereda  pri^, 
inasmuch  as  the  Frenchman  had  nev^r  taken  possession  of  her.  SirW. 
Scott,  in  giving  his  decision,  said,  that  the  sending  persons  on  board  a  ves- 
]8el  to  take  possession, 'was  by  no  means  essential  to  capture.  If  a  vessel 
"was  compelled  to  lie  to  by  another.  It  was  clear  that  she  was  under  her 
dominion  ;  he  therefore  decided,  that  the  merchantman  had  been  captured 
hv  the  French  Ingger.  The  case  of  the  ship  HesolvHan  was  aUo  in  point. 
Th^  JUiolutiom  wa^  an  American  vessel  proceeding  to  France.  One  of  ou^ 
privateers  suspecting  that«he  had  French  property,  sent  two  men  on  board, 
iand  desired  the  captain  to  carr^  her  into  a  Bntish  port,  which  he  consented 
yt  do.    However,  when  the  privateer  got  out  of  sight,  the  captain,  in  s|nt( 

S' f  his  promises,  was  proceeding  to  his  original  destination,  when  the  two 
tritish  seamen  on  board  hailed  an  English  man-of-war,  who  brought  .her 
i9to  an  English  port.  In.  this  case.  Sir  W.  Scott  decided,^  that  the  xighi.  of 
capture  belonged  to  the  privateer,  and  not  to  the  vessel  which  had  brought 
the  prize  into  port.  The  next  case  to  which  he  would  request  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships,  was,  perhaps,  more  applicable  than  anv  which  he  had 
.quoted  to  the  question  under  discussion.  In  1S08,  one  of  the  Faro  islands 
imrrendered  to  one  of  his  Majestv's  vessels,  commanded  by  Captain  Ball. 
After  the  departure  of  Captain  Ball,  another  vessel  touched  at  the  island  and 
took  possession  of  certain  property, -of  the  existence  of  which  CapUin  Bsdl 
was  ignorant  at  the  time  he  left  the  island.  Sir  W.  Scott  decided,  that  im- 
inedi'ately  upon  the  surrender  of  the  islanH,  the  whole  of  th^  public  pro- 
perty therein  devolved  to  the  Crown  for  the  use  of  the  captors,  and  that  anx 
persons  who  mizbt  subsequently  possess  themselves  of  any  part  of  such  pro- 
perty, could  ouiy  hold  it  in  the  character  of  trustees  for  the  Crown.  He 
iwoiild  trouble  their  Lordships  with  onlv  one  case  more,  which  was  of  great 
celebrity,  he  alluded  to  the  capture  or  Toulon.  Toulon  surrendered  to  th« 
xiaval  force  under  Lord  Hood,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.  Lord  Hood, 
however,  did  not  take  maliual  possession  of  the  place.  Subsequently,  the 
British  land  forces  took  possession  of  the  place,  blew  up  the  dock-yard,  and 
performed  other  important  services.  The  land  forces  put  in  a  claim  to  the 
booty  which  they  had  succeeded  in  carrying  oflf;  but  it  was  decided,  that  the 
naval  force,  to  whom  the  place  had  first  surrendered,  were  the  sole  captorv, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  boo^.  The  case  was  argoed  before  the  Pri«^  Council, 
gome  of  whose  members,  Mr.  Pitt  amongst  others,  though  very  desirous  of 
r^wardinff  the  services  of  the  land  forces,  bowed  to  the  qphiion  of  Sir  W. 
j5cott»  and  other  learned  persons  who  were  consulted,  and  who  decided  in  tlie 
9vay  which  be>ad  stated. 

[  At  four  o'clock,  the  Earl  of  Liverpooi  intimatod  that  the  time  for  adtonm* 
inent  had  arrived,  and  requested  that  Mr.  Har^wa  wotild  x^^mt  hia  «rM« 
ment  to-morrow  momiPef  ^t  twelve  o*ck>ok» 
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Their  Lordsbios  assembled  at  twehre  o'clock. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  it  iropld  teod  materially  to  sbn- 
pliry  the  case,  if  the  learued  Couusel  (Mr.  Harrison]  would  state  what  wai 

•dually  taken  (misLii^Jou  of  by  i^.t:  arm}'  {\i  Poouah,  N^pore,  and  Mabidr 
pnj¥,  as  eoutra'di&tiiiguuibed  fmm  that  which  came  into  its  pofisession  as  th^ 
^iienil  result  of  its  opcriitlutis. 

Mr.  Harrison  <iiim,  timt  he  really  Ml  it  iinpn$sible  tii  tlij  «hat  his  Loi-tU 
sbip  required*  He  could  not,  i«ili>cdp  uudertake  lo  <>&/  that  auy  property 
whatever  was  takeu  posficssion  ^f  by  the  army  at  Puyntibj  or  fiuy  other 
place,  !n  hidia,  it  wus  the  practitt!  for  nivU  QUthoritits  lo  aceonipouy  the 
ftrta> ,  and  the  moraciit  any  place  was  caj»tured(  they  a&eumed  the  ronifol  of 
b^  and  t4>ok  upon  thetiuelves  t^  declan?  what  was  hooty.  As  a  proof  of  the 
liower  as*>uriied  hy  the  civU  ciottiorHie!),  he  would  refer  their  LorcJihtps  to  the 
circuiTiitaitcc  of  tlu'.  discovc?ry  of  the  treasure  at  the  village  of  Na&suck,  I» 
4hc  hcgiuuip^  of  April,  the  army  received  itifomiatiou  that  the  trta^^ure  was 
CEjneealed  there,  aud  wished  to  gu  and  tnke  potses^sioti  of  itf.  but  the  civil 
authuritiEfl  wouLd  iiot  (venuit  it.  At  leng^th  the  treasure  w£l9  du^  up  by  Cap- 
iaiii  Bri^'Jt  the  civil  a^eut.     ff  thtir  Lordships  were  to  lay  dowo  foe  pHoci- 

{lie,  that  the  army  should  he  entitled  only  to  the  bouty  which  they  might 
ake  po^sciiiou  uf  at  the  time  of  ChecapUire  of  may  place*  it  would  be  iu  ti^e 
po^er  nf  the  Civil  Scrvjints  tif  the  Cupipaoy  to  prevent  them  from  acr|uiriuf 
puy  hfH)ty  ntallf  for  tlify  Tni^Ut  r.^rbid  them  to  enter  any  pla^e  which  capi- 
luLiled.  Besides,  the  iiUblL.^iiuieut  of  such  a  rule  would  placr  the  vnteref^t 
of  the  army  ia  direct  pppusiiiuu  tu  lU  duty.  Soldiers  would  ;be  taught,  that 
lipou  taking  a  lown,  they  should  &et  about  hunting^  after  treasures  instead  of 
attifudici^  to  their  duties,  uuless  Ihey  niched  to  go  without  any  reward  for 
thf-ir  eiertiotis.  After  some  further  obiiervation^,  the  learned  Counsel  con- 
rluded  with  repeating  the  prfipn^iiton  \\\ih  which  he  had  set  out,  namidy» 
Ihet  the  niomeut  hosiik-  ctiutrol  w&!>  Dlitciii^ed  over  any  place,  the  right  to  aU 
the  public  property  w^s  vested  in  the  Kiui^,  for  the  beuffitof  the  conquerors j 
aud  111  at  the  takiiiE  hodily  possession  uf  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  consti- 
tute capture,  if  that  priiiciple  were  admit) ed,  it  would  follow  as  a  necessary 
CQiivcqUFocei  thnt  the  whole  uf  the  buotv,  to  which  the  present  discussion  re- 
Terredi  hetoutc^d  to  the  Deccan  &rmy«  For  it  bad  acquired  absolute  hostile 
totstnyl  tjf  I  he  coitritry  before  it  was  dls^toUed. 

Dr.  JfcNNKa  followed  ou  the  same  side.  He  oh^er^ed p  thai  the  presisnt 
Ijuestion  was  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  parties  iinmedtaiely 
Interested,  but  to  all  future  captors ;  because,  if  their  Lonhhip^  were  to 
establish  a  principle  at  variauce  with  the  cases  cited  hy  hi»  learued  Fdend, 
the  two  services  of  the  army  aqd  navy  would  be  placed 'on  a  different  footing 
With  respect  to  booty  or  prize-money,  from  whicD  nothiu^  hut  the  vforiit  cou.- 
sequences  could  ensue.  The  ground  on  which  the  (kirn  of  tbe  Deccati  army 
to  the  booty  in  question  was  resisted,  was,  that  it  wai^  not  the  army,  but  the 
Company's  civil  servants,  who  had  taken  possession  of  it,  HU  teamed  Frteud 
bad  exposed  the  futility  of  this  objection,  by  showiu^  the  civil  agents  had  il 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  army  from  acquiring  any  booty  whatever.  The 
learned  Counsel  then  proceeded,  at  considerable  length,  tn  comment  u|^u 
and  illustrate  the  cases  which  had  been  quoted  by  \n^  k-arm.Hl  Brother  ;  and 
/concluded,  by  entreating  their  Lordships  to  adhere  cli  tbr  priuelple  cstahlifhefl 
by  those  precedents. 
At  four  o'clock^  their  Lordships  adjourned  to  nc&t  day. 

fFednetdajf^  Jofmary  11. 

Their  Lordships  asiemblcd,  as  usual,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  Adam  adoressed  their  Lordships  on  behalf  o/  die  Grand  Army.  He 
takU^hat  the  question  to  be  decided  by  their  Lord«hips  was,  who  were  the 
liemns  eaiitied  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  large  manes  of  proper^ 
d«Mtibed  ia  the  report  of  the  trustees,  ai:ree4ibly  to  tbe  principles  laid  down 
IB  hit  M^esty'f  warrant.    That  being  the  caee,  bse  OQOtcnded  that  tbe  < 
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frobandi  lay  with  the  other  side ;  it  was  for  them  to  show  that  ihtj  were  the 
actual  capton  of  the  booty ;  and  if  tiiey  did  not  do  so,  the  Grand  Army  was 
entitled  to  claim  a  participation  io  the  booty  under  the  second  branch  of  his 
Majesty's  >varrant,  namely,  '<  that  the  principle  of  actual  capture  be  uoC 
adopted  in  this  case  as  the  rule  of  distribution ;  no  other  correct  or  equitable 
rule  could  have  be  A  adopted  than  that  of  a  general  distribution  amon|^  all 
the  forces  of  the  Presidencies  eugag^ed  in  the  combined  operations  of  tbe 
campairu."  .  Tbe  learned  Counsel  on  the  other  side  had  laboured  hard  to 
establish  a  principle  with  respect  to  capture,  which,  they  imaipned,  wt>uld 
induce  their  Lordships  to  give  a  decision  in  their  favour.  There,  he  thought, 
his  learned  Friends  were  mistaken.  He  would  make  them  a  present  of  their 
principle ;  and  yet  they  could  not  make  out  that  they  were  the  captors  of  tbe 
txx>tv  which  was  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry.  He  did  not  plropose  to 
trouble  their  Lordships  with  many  observations  upon  the  authorities  which 
his  learned  Friend,  Mr.  Harrison,  had  quoted ;  but  he  must  at  once  express 
his  dissent  from  the  deduction  which  his  learned  Friend  made  from  tnem,' 
namely,  that  prize  could  exist  without  auy  capture  whatever.  One  class  of 
the  ca^es  quoted  turned  upon  the  point,  whether  sufilcieut  power  had  been 
exercised  to  constitute  capture ;  another  class  was  adduced  by  his  learned 
Friend  to  support  the  proposition,  that  all  the  property  scattered  throughout 
the  territories  of  a  prince  became  the  booty  of  those  who  might  succeed  in 
gaining  a  single  victory  over  the  sovereign.  It  was  upon  that  ground  coo- 
tended,  that  the  taking  of  Nagpore  gave  the  captors  a  nght  to  all  the  property 
in  the  territories  of  Nagpore.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should,  with  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  subject,  read  their  Lordships  an  extract  from  a  judgment  of 
Sir  William  Scott,  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  an  army  to  prize :  "  An 
attack  upon  an  isUnd  may  be  considered  a  general  and  combined  attack  upon 
all  the  p<)rt4  of  that  island  ;  but  can  it  be  so  said  of  a  battle  fought  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  which  may  induce  the  enemy  to  abandon  certain  ports  ? 
The  French  may  be  driven  out  of  Spain  by  a  single  battle  ;  but  can  it  be  said 
that  the  victors  are  entitled  to  all  tbe  ships  in  all  the  ports  of  Spain  ?  There 
must  be  some  limitation  to  tbe  principle.  There  must  be  evidence  to  show 
that  a  particular  battle  was  fought  in  order  to  take  a  particular  place  :  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  direct  attack  on  the  place, 
but  the  attack  should  be  directed  to  that  object."  There,  their  Lordships 
would  perceive,  the  learned  Judge  made  an  obvious  distinction  between  an 
attack  upon  an  isolated  spot  like  an  island,  and  the  operations  of  a  campaign 
extending  over  a  continent.  It  must  be  evident  to  tbe  understanding  of  every 
one,  that  there  must  be  some  limitation  to  the  principle  for  which  his  leameil 
Friend  contended;  and  it  would  be  for  their  Lordships  to  determine  iprhether 
that  limitation  did  not  bar  tbe  other  side  from  claiming,  as  actual  captors,  tbe 
whole  of  the  booty  under  consideration.  The  trustees  had  reported,  that, 
with  respect  to  several  large  masses  of  property,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
distribution  in  accordance  to  the  fir^t  branch  of  his  Majesty's  warrant,  which 
was  tbe  '<  principle  of  actual  capture."  It  followed,  then,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, that  tbe  booty  in  question  was  the  result  of  the  exertions  of  tbe 
combined  armies.  Indeed  it  was  impossible,  when  their  Lordships  came  to 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  they  could  entertain  anjr 
other  view  of  the  subject.  It  was  a  fact  which  could  not  be  controverted, 
that  at  the  period  when  the  greater  part  of  the  before-meutioued  treasures 
were  found,  tbe  Deccan  army  had  not  reduced  a  single  town  in  the  Guutoor 
district;  indeed,  there  was  at  that  time  any  thing  but  an  abandonment  of  the 
country  by  the  Feiehwa.  It  was  not  till  the  3d  of  June,  when  the  Pebhwn 
surrendered  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  he  could  be  considered  a  conquered 
prince ;  and  yet  it  was  pretended,  in  the  faee  of  theie  facts,  that  the  Deceam 
army  had  obtained  ternt(»rial  possession  of  the  country,  because  they  bad 
rom|ielled  the  Peishwa  to  fly.  The  learned  Gentleman  here  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  campaign,  through  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  f9Uow 
him.  He  would  not,  he  said,  trouble  their  Lordships  with  any  details 
respecting  the  share  which  LonI  Hastings  had  personally  in  these  traD6a«> 
tions,  but  would  content  himself  with  asserting  what  could  not  he  coatra* 
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dieted,  that  it  was  chiefly  owinf^to  the  nohle  Masiuts's  judgment,  and  under 
his  direction,  that  the  campaign  was  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  and 
the  British  power  delivered  from  one  of  the  roost  formidable  enemies  which 
it  had  ever  had  to  contend  with  in  India.  The  Marquis  of  Hastinf^s  had  ^ven 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  such  was  the  state  of  India  at  that  period,  that  if  tha 
Peishwa  had  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  forming  a  junction  with  some  of  the 
Native  prioces,the  consequences  would,  in  all  probability,  have  proved  fatal 
to  our  interests.  Some  idea  of  the  power  which  the  Peishwa  possessed  over 
the  Native  princes,  might  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  when  Holkar  and 
the  Rajah  were  reproached  for  their  breach  of  faith  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment»  they  replied,  that  they  could  not  help  revolting,  because  the  Peishwa 
had  commanded  them.  The  learned  Gentleman  coucluded,  by  ccdiiog  upon 
their  Lordships  to  reward  impartially  the  whole  of  the  military  forces  which 
had  been  engaged  in  a  war  that  had  terminated  so  advantageously  to  theur 
country. 

.  Dr.  LusHiNGTON  followed  on  the  same  side.  He  set  out,  like  his  learned 
predecessor,  by  stating,  that  it  was  iacumbeut  on  his  learned  Friends  on  the 
other  side  to  show,  that  the  Deccan  army  had,  within  the  terms  of  his 
Majesty's  warrant,  captured  the  booty  which  was  meutiuned  in  the  letter  of 
the  trustees.  How  had  they  attempted  to  discharge  that  obligation  ?  By 
stating  that,  because  they  had  captured  three  particular  places,  there- 
fore they  bad  captured  the  whole  of  the  booty  taken  during  the  war.  His 
learned^ Friend,  Mr.  Harrison's  argument,  amounted  to  do  more  than  that. 
His  learned  Friends  had  not  done  what  they  were  bound  to  do,  which  was,  to 
show  that  the  property  which  formed  the  suhiectof  thetrjstces*  letter,  though 
not  captured,  at  Poonah,  Nagpore,  or  Mabidpore,  was  nevertheless  captured 
by  divisions  of  the  Deccan  army.  His  learned  friends  had  endeavoured  to 
eitricate  themselves  from  the  difficulty  in  which  they  found  themselves  in- 
volved, by  establishing  a  most  extravagant  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  capture. 
That  doctrine  he  woukl  shortly  examine.  ,  He  admitted  that^  as  a  general 
principle,  all  acquisitions  made  in  war  belonged  to  the  Crown ;  that  principle 
was  modified  only  by  capitulation,  which  reserved  to  the  captured  certain 
rights  according  to  the  terms  of  capitulation.  The  whole  of  the  land,  indeed, 
of  a  conquered  countrv,  and  all  the  private  property,  belonged  to  the  Crown 
tie  jure  et  4e  facto  i  but  when  booty  was  spoken  of,  it  meant  only  those 
specific  articles  which,  by  long  custom,  had  oeen  distinguished  from  other 
acquisitions  made  in  war.  it  was  important  that  their  Lordships  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  analogies  of  naval  capture  applied  very  loosely  to  military 
capture.  The  two  services  differed  so  widely  irom  each  other,  that  to  apply 
the  same  principles  to  both,  would  lead  to  the  most  incongruous  and  cala- 
mitous result.  He  would  now  inquire  how  capture  might  be  effected.  The 
term  itself  implied  a  seizing  of  the  enemies'  property  by  those  who  were  em- 
plo^red  against  them  ^  it  also  implied  a  taking  actual  possession  of  the 
property.  He  did  not»  however,  mean  to  contend  that  there  could  be  no  cap- 
tUK<e  without  corporal  possession ;  but  this  proposition  he  certainly  did  intend 
to  maintain,  that,  where  there  was  no  actual  capture,  on  the  persons  claiming 
the  booty  as  captors  lay  the  0¥tu$  prohandi  of  showing  that  it  was  in  their 

CDwer  and  grasp  in  a  legal  sense.  Not  only  must  the  property,  of  whatever 
iml  or  description  not  actually  taken  possession  of,  have  been  in  the  power 
•  of  persons  claiming  as  captors,  but  there  must  also  have  been  something 
equivalent  to  an  act  of  po8se)>sion  on  their  parts.  To  illustrate  his  position,  he 
.w<Hild  put  a  case  to  their  Lordships.  He  would  suppose  that  a  King's  ship 
bad  got  into  an  enemy's  fleet  of  merchantmen ;  that  she  was  close  upon  five 
,or  six,  and  had  it  in  her  power  to  annihilate  them,  but  instead  of  doing  so, 
she  went  forward  to  attack  the  convoy ;— would  any  body  say  that,  because 
the  merchantmen  were  atone  moment  in  the  power  of  the  King's  ship,  that, 
tlierefore,  they  were  actually  captured  ?  It  was  not  possible  to  maintain  such 
a  propositi  >n.  There  must  be  an  animus  capiendi  exhibited.  His  learned 
Prleuds  on  the  other  side  had  argued,  that  the  booty  under  consideration  was 
the  result  of  the  victories  at  Poonah,  Nagpore,  and  Mabidpore.  When  did 
they  mean  t»  say  that  there  was  such  a  complete  surrender  by  the  Peishwa^ 
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^f  ^t  nt^tliurity  over  lii^  domioioiis,  that,  JTroni  that  moment,  all  tlie  property 
in  tbcra  becatite  tbe  booty  of  tlie  vit'tors  ?  It  foBowed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
arguLvicEit  oij  tbe  other  sfc!ej  thnt  tf  n  liody  of  troops  should  merely  pass  through 
an  ei)«niy^  territory*  they  woufd  have  an  exdushre  right  to  every  thiag  in  it 
a  I  booty  ;  that  hecauiie  they  had  Iht?  power  to  capture,  therefore  they  did  cap- 
ttjre>  ^Fhls  propiiiitbn  wa^  ttpplicfl  iO'the  treasure  found  at  Nassuns,  which 
wa^  clainied  as  booty  h;  the  Decean  army,  although  there  was  no  evidence 
that  aay  BHrnh  force  had  evur  bctni  at  the  place  at  all.  Upon  the  prinppie 
nnempted  tu  bf  established,  tbe  Dnke  of  Wellington,  in  his  march  thdSugh 
KrELiice>  might  have  laid  cidni  toall  Hie  property  in  thedtstdctdHkitongh  which 
he  pai^edi  heeuus*  his  arttiy  Was  syfticientl^  poweiM  to  take  it.  He  thottght 
be  hiid  smid  enough  to  ^»th?y  their  L>»rdships  that  it  was  impossible  to  apply 
the  princtpks  vf  navtil  capture  to  ttilUtary  capture,  without  soma  modification. 
Tbe  learned  Counst^l  then  etideaYuared  to  show,  that  tbe  capture  of  the 
booty,  .set  forth  iu  the  trustees* .  letter,  was  the  result  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign, and  not  of  the  victories  of  Poonah,  Nagpore,  aod  Mah!dfK>re  eiclo- 
sivety.  Actual  capture  there  was  none ;  and  the  booty  was  acquired  by  the 
united  exertions  of  the  combined  armies.  No  ol^er  contributed  more  to  the 
success  of  the  campaign  than  Colonel  Adams,  who  attacked  and  dhpersed  the 
Peishwa's  force*  on  the  18th  of  April,  after  the  Dlecean  army  was  diss^ved. 

The  Karl  of  Liverpool  asked  under  whose  orders  Cokmet  Adams  «cted  ? 
'  Dr.  Lusiii?rGT0N  replied,  that  be  acted  uuder  tbe  command  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings.  On  the  l^th  of  February,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Lord  Hastings,  ordered  the  two  divisions  under  the  cemmaud  of 
Colonel  Adams  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  to  he  struck  off  the  Deccnn  army,  and 
directed  them  to  consider  themselves  thenceforward  as  under  the  ex/clnsive 
tommand  of  the  noble  Marquis.  On  the  16th  of  April,  Colonel  Adems  de* 
feated  the  Peisbwa,  and  subsequently  Sir  John  Mfdeolm  came  up  with  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  Thus  it  appeared  that  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant services  of  tbe  campaign  were  perft>rmed  by  officers  under  the  cem- 
maud  of  Lord  Hastings. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  their  Lordships  wished  to  know  what 
was  the  situation  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  at  that  time. 

Dr.  LusHiNOTON  said,  that  the  Marquis  was  then  at  a  place  within  Hkt 
Bengal  territory,  but  called  **  in  the  field,'*  and  bis  Lordship,  whilst  there, 
superseded  every  Commander  in  the  district.  The  learned  Counsei  concluded 
by  af&nming  that  the  opposite  party  had  failed  to  make  out  their  case  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  tne  booty,  and  that  therefore  the  Grand  Army  was 
entitled  to  participate  in  it. 

It  being  four  o'clock,  their  Lordships  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

Thwsdqy,  JoMoary  12. 

Mr.  Harrison  entered  upon  his  veplv  to  the  observationa  of  the  Connsel  •• 
the  opposite  side.  His  learned  Friends  had  not,  he  said,  succeeded  in  toh- 
vertiug  any  principle  or  fact  whieh  he  had  advanced.  He  still  maintained  that 
it  was  the  exertions  of  tbe  Decean  army  which  had  led  to  tbe  expulsion  of  the 
'Peishwa  from  his  territories,  and  that  consequently  that  army  was  entitled 
to  tbe  whole  of  tbe  booty  discovered.  Before  the  31st  of  March,  the  Decean 
army  had  obtained  absolute  control  and  dominion  in  the  PeiBhwa*s  territo- 
ries ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Company  were  enabled  to  appoint  their 
civil  agents  to  superintend  'particular  districts.  Captain  Briggs,  the  Com- 
pany*s  civil  agent,  who  took  possession  of  the  treasure  at  Nassuck,  was  ap- 
poiiked  so  early  as  the  10th  of  March.  On  tbe  lllb  of  February  IBIS,  the 
Company  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  Peishwa  was  dethroned, 
and  that  he  would  never  ag?ai»  b^  allowed  to  resume  his  sovereignty.  At  that 
period,  the  exertions  of  the  J>eccan  army  bad  obtained  for  the  Company  that 
full  and  perfect  dominion  in  tbe  Peishwa's  territories  which  they  had  ever 
since  retained. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  asked,  whether  the  Peishwa  had  not  troops  with 
him  when  he  fled  from  Sir  T.  Hislop  ? 

Mr.  Adam  said,  '«  Yes." 
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M n  lUlisifOli  adniltod  tbe  fact* 

The  £akl  of  LivERPOoLrr*Had  he  iio«  lofrtoj  in  which  bit  flig«  wtre 

Mr.  HarbMon  Mid  there  reftftinty  wert  ionie  Arabs  in  the  fbrfs,  who  iMild 
eot  because  they  wi«hecl  to  ^  their  pay^  bat  that  did  not  at  idl  affipet  the 
question.  If  the  Peishwa  Has  to  be  considered  in  postessioci  of  the  country 
becanse  he  liad  men  in  thoie  forts,  then  the  troops  who  reduced  the  forts 
toieht  be  said  to  have  conquered  the  country.  Ond  of  his  learned  Friends 
had  talked  of  the  Peishwa  having:  capitukted.  That  was  a  mistai^e.  There 
was  nothing  itlce  a  capitulation. 

Mr.  Adam  here  produced  a  copy  of  a  capitdlation  entered  into  between  the 
Peishwa  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  the  first  article  of  which  the  former  binds 
liimit^to  renounce,  for  himself  and  his  snccesfeors,  all  fight  and  title  to 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  Harrison  said,  he  ha  J  not  l>een  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  document 
fiow  produced.  He  had  atway^  und^r^tood  that  the  Peishwa  had  been  treated 
by  Sir  John  Mai  culm  as  a  conqwfnit!  pnnre. 

,-  The  Earl  orLnERPtJOL  obsfrveti,  that  the  Doccan  anny  party,  in  croe  of 
thtir  own  i^ajjers,  spoki'  of  rhe  Peiibwa  "  baviug;  accepted  propositioTiB  made 
tu  him,  aud  iurrendcred/'' 

Mr.  HAHftjsoN  aaid,  that  tbe  cupituUtiuii  rontainc^  do  f|Ualifitatifin  wf  live 
furmcr  conquest,  which  **as  complete  without.  VU  theti  jirocectled  to  sr^uG 
that  the  Craud  kvmy  couJd  have  no  ^\^\m  to  partkipa  te  iu  tht;  boot3>  UiaAriiucb 
t^  it  »a&  ^Ls^iulvcd  ou  the  2l£t  of  Februni^  ,  aud  thi*  jMarquis  of  HA&tlagi  pro- 
ceedttJ  to  (he  borders  of  ihe  Nepaol  states  to  €wji*y  the  rekxatjoo  of  tiger- 
iiiiytir}^.  Aher  brletiy  recApituluting  hii  arguiueuVA,.  the  leamf^d  gentleiiiAti 
conclua«tl. 

Tb^  Counsel  and  strangers  then  withdrew. 


DECISION   OK  THB   CASB   Ot  THB  jyRCCAN  BOOTY. 
Copy  of  Treagwry  Minute  of  \6ih  Jmrnrnj,  1826. 


The  Earl  of  Liyekfoolj 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchbqlbr  ; 

Mr.  Berkeley  Paget; 

Lord  Lowther  j       * 

Lord  Granville  Soiwerset. 

*  RfV  LoUdA,  assisted  bjr  the  trustees  of  the  D6ccan  booty,  Lord  B^xley, 
and  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  having  heard  connset  on  hehatf  of  th« 
Mnnpiis  ttf  Rasihigt  and  tbe  grand  anoj^,  and  also  en  behnlf  of  Sir  Hiomaa 
Hlatop  and  the  amy  of  the  Ueccnn,  upon  thesabjeets  of  tbe  disonssiMi  re^ 
lating  to>  Ibe  distribution  of  the  Deecan  booty,  wbicb  hmve  arisen  >  out  of  the 
difference  .between  tbe  actual  circumstances  attending  the  capture  of  a  large 
pn^MMiQir  of  that  booty,  -^s  stated  by<.the  trustees,  and  those  which  were 
assumed  at  the  hearing  before  their  Lordships  ip  January  1823  ;  aufl  having 
maturely  considered  toe  arruments  severaUystated  by  tKeeoan^),-afid  aUo 
the  whole  documents  upon  the  subject  of  this  booty  new  before  the  Beard,  are 
of  opinion,— 

Iti,  That  with  respect  to  all  that  portion  of  the  booty,  now  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Crown,  which  is  described  as  having  been  *'  taken  iu  the  daily  operations 
of  Uie  troops^"  the  distribution  thereof  should  be  made  to  the  actual  captors. 
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accordiof  to  the  terms  and  cooditious  of  the  Minute  of  this  Boanl  of  the  Mh 
of  Febniaiy  1823^  and  of  the  wamuit  of  his  Majesty  of  the  22d  of  March  fol- 
lowinf^. 

.  2d,  That  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  booty  which  consists  of  thepredace 
of  arrears  of  tribute,  rent,  or  money  due  to  the  Peishwa»  it  appears  to  my 
Lords  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  general  result  of  the  war,  and  not  by  the 
operations  of  any  particular  army  or  division ;  and  they  are  of  opinion  thai 
it  ouf^ht,  therefore,  to  be  distributed  in  conformity  with  the  alternative  stated 
In  their  Minute  of  the  5th  of  JPebruary  1823,  as  being  '*  the  only  correct  or 
equitable  rule,  if  the  principle  of  actual  capture  caunot  l>e  adopted/'  vis., 
**  amongst  the  forces  of  all  the  Presidencies  engaged  in  the  combined  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign." 

.  3d.  With  respect. to  the  property  captured  atNassuck,  my  Lords  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  booty  recovered  at  that  place  cannot  be  distributed  upon  the 
nrincipie  of  actual  capture,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
forces  of  all  the  Presidencies  engaged  in  the  combined  operations  of  the 
campaign. 

4th.  With  respect  to  the  booty  recovered  at  Poonah,  alleged  to  have  been 
removed  thiiher  from  Raighur,  my  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  this  booty  cannot' 
be  distributed  upon  the  principle  of  actual  capture  to  the  force  by  which 
Raighur  was  taken,  under  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  unless  it 
can  be  proved  by  the  captors  of  Raighur,  that  the  property  in  question  was 
actually  in  that  fort  at  the  time  when  it  was  taken  ;  in  default  of  which  proof, 
my  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  this  booty,  also,  ought  to  be  distributed  among 
the  forces  of  all  the  Presidencies  engaged  in  the  combined  operations  of  tfa« 
«5ampaig^. 

bih.  With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  booty  which  is  stated  to  consist  of 
money  recovered  on  account  of  deposits  made  by  the  Peishwa,  my  Lords  are 
of  opinion,  that  any  part  of  this  property  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  in 
Poonah  at  the  time  when  that  place  was  captured,  viz.,  on  the  17th  November 
1817,  ou^ht  to  be  distributed  to  the  captors  of  Poonah,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Mmute  of  the  5th  of  February  1833,  upon  the  principle  of  actual  cap- 
ture ;  but  that  with  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  above  property,  as  to  which 
such  proof  cannot  be  established,  such  monies  or  effects  must  be  considered  as 
having  b9en  acquired  by  the  general  result  of  tlie  war,  and,  as  such,  ought  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  forces  of  all  the  Presidencies  engaged  in  the  com- 
bined operations  of  the  campaign. 

6ih,  With  respect  to  the  share  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  distribu- 
tion under  the  several  heads  above  enumerated,  my  Lords  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  Marquis  of  Hastinj^s  ought  to  share,  as  Commander-in-CnidT,  in  all 
those  cases  in  wbich  Sir  Thdmas  Hislop  is  not  entitled  to  share  as  such, 
vnderthe  terms  df  the  Minute  of  the  5th  of  February  1823;  wherein  it  is 
declared,  <'  that  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  as  Commander-iu-Chief  of  the  Deccan 
arm^,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  general  staff  of  that  army,  are  entitled  to 
perticipfite  in  the  booty  which  may  arise  from  any  capture  by  any  of  the  divi« 
sions  of  the  army  of  the  Peccan,  until  the  said  army  of  tbe]>eccan  was  broken 
tip  on  the  31st  of  March  1818. 

My  tiords  are  further  of  opinion,  that  the  general  rulea  of  division  hitherto 
adopted  in  distributing  booty  to  the  forces  in  India,  among  the  several  classes 
and  vmnka  of  the  army,  should  be  adhered  to  on  the  present  occasion. 

(A  true  copy.)  (Signed)    J.  CHberiis. 

Wbitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,. 
.  18th  Januaiy  1826. 
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BBBATK  AT  THB  BAST  INDIA  HOUSB. 

East  India  House,  Jan,  18. 

A  Grneral  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  stock  was  this  day  held  at 
the^ouse  of  the  Company  in  LeadeohalUstreeti  pursuant  to  an  adjournment 
from  the  21st  of  December  last. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Court  having  been  read — 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  observed,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  meetings  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  were  advertised,  that  it  appeared  no  notice  had  been 
given  of  the  present  meeting  through  the  newspapers.  This  might  have  taken 
place  on  account  of  its  beiug  only  an  adjourued  Court,  but  there  might  be 
many  of  the  Proprietors  unaware  of  this  fact,  without  a  regular  notice. 

He  hoped  that  for  the  future,  although  the  Court  might  meet  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  a  public  notice  would  be  given  of  the  day  on  which  a  General 
Court  would  be  held. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  the  honourable  Proprietor's  complaint  roust 
bave  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the  advertisements  not  having  been  in- 
serted on  certain  particular  day4  in  such  papers  as  the  honourable  Proprie- 
tor might  be  in  the  habit  of  reading.  The  meeting  had  been  regularly  ad- 
vertised, and  the  notice  appeared  in  the  <  Morning  Herald'  of  this  day. 

Mr.  S.  DtxoN  mentioned,  that  be  daily  took  in  both  the  <  Morning  Herald' 
and  the  *  Times',  but  that  in  neither  of  tiiese  papers  did  he  see  the  advertise- 
ment. Perhaps  it  might  be  in  those  of  this  day,  but  he  had  not  seen  the 
lueeticg  of  the  Court  advertised  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  Chairman. — I  bcr  to  assure  the  Honourable  Proprietor  that  the  meet- 
ing has  been  duly  advertised. 

General  Thornton.— 1  saw  it  several  times  advertised,  and  in  different 
papers. 

company's  shipping. 

Captain  Max  field  inquired  whether  the  papers  respecting  the  shipping  pf 
the  Company,  which'  he  had  moved  for  at  the  lasl  General  Court,  were  rea^  ? 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  not  yet  ready.  The  subject  had  been  refer- 
red to  the  proper  Committee,  and  .a  report  would  be  made  to  the  Court  as  soon 
as  possible. 

CASE  OF  MR.  BUCKINGHAM. 

The  Chairman. — I  have  now  to  acquaiut  the  Court  that  this  meeting,  pur- 
suant to  adjourn ment,'.is  made  special  for  the  purposes  stated,! n  the  Reciuisi- 
tion,  which  shall  be  now  read. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  Requisition  as  follows  : — 

**  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Elast  India  Company,  &c. 

"  London,  Dec.  3d,  182r». 
**  Sir, — ^We,  the  undersigned  Proprietors  of  Bast  India  stock,  being  duly  qua- 
lified, request  vou  will  be  pleased  to  let  the  ensuing  Quarterly  General  Court 
of  Proprietors  ba  made  further  special,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  following  pmpositious : — 

**  That  there  be  laid  nerore  this  Court  copies  of  all  correspondence  between 
the  Court  of  Directors  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham,  late  Proprietor  of  the  <  Cal- 
cutta Journal',  respecting  his  claims  for  reparation  of  the  injury  sustained  by 
bim  in  his  property  iu  Cidcutta,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  of  the  Bengal 
Government. 

^  Alto,  copies  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Bengal  Government  referred  to  in 
the  correspondence  before  named. — We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

**  Your  obedient  servants, 

*'  Douglas  Kinnaird. 
"  Joseph  Hume." 
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The  Hon.  Douglas  KiNNAiRD.~Ia  introducing^  the  subject  which  1  /eel  it 
my  duty  to  brin^  before  the  Proprietors,  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  state  in 
the  out-set  what  It  is  nty  iuUutioti  not  to  d«v  nfharthili  ti>«ttMr  iuto  a  detail  of 
what  I  mean  to  do ;  because,  unfortunately,  in  the  discussion  of  all  subjecU 
ver^  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  to  speakers  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  real  question  to  be  debated  is  very  frequently  overlaid  by  collateral 
•nd  Incidemal  matter.  I  now  most  diBtmctly  «tatc,  that  it  i»-  my.  ioteBtioii, 
and. that  it  sh^U  be  my  most  earnest  endeavovr,  to  Leep  the  subject  which  I 
am  about  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  Proprietors  of  East  ludia  stock  and  to 
the  English  public,  totally  and  completely  distinct  from  the  general  question 
fe^pectiBfi:  the  press  iu  India ;  and  also  entirely  free  from  the  question  whe- 
ther the  Government  in  India  has  acted  in  a  wise  or  unwise  mauner,  by  tha 
adoption  of  certain  measures  with  respect  to  the  press,  for  the  purpose  as  th^ 
alleged  of  enabling  them  to  carry  the  views  of  Government  the  more  readily 
into  effect.  Whether  those  measures  have  beeu  wise  or  unwise,!  will  not  now 
stop  to  inquire ;  but  I  will  prove  that  thev  have  been  the  cause  of  unnecessary, 
tonmcrited,  and  severe  injury  to  a  most  deserving  individuaL  I  am  not  now 
debating  the  question,  whether  other  measures  mieht  not  haveb^  adopted, 
which  would  hava  effected  the  oh|ect  Governmout  had  in  view,  without  pro- 
ducing the  evil  of  which  this  individual  complains  ;  biU  I  will  call  the  atten« 
tion  of  Ihe  Court  to  this  siugle  fact,  that  great  injury  has  been  inflicted  ou 
him — injury  that  I  thiuk  coiUd  uot  be  conteniplated  by  the  Government ;  I 
say  this^  becMise  1  have  never  heard  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  accused 
»t  any  tiine,  or  hy  any  person,  either  puUkly  or  privately,  as. having  been 
guilty  of  any  act  which  would  render  him  tmwortfay  of  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence which  he  has  long  en ioyed  amongst  all  those  to  whom  he  is  known.  I  will 
coufine  myself  to  the  simple  j^roposition,  that  a  most  serious  injury  has  been 
4oBe  to  an  individnal,--4ui  injury  growing  out  of  certmn  measures  which  the 
Government  iu  India  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt  with  reference  to  a  control 
pver  the  press  in  that  country :  and  I  beg  leave  to  state  most  explicitly,  that  1 
do  not  mean  to  bint  any  thing  whatever,  as  to  whether  the  Government  were 
right  or  wrong  in  placing  the  press  under  a  censorship,  or  in  adopting  the  8Ts<» 
tem  of  license^  considering  those  subjects  as  quite  distinct  from  that  undber 
'<leIlberation  at  present. 

•  I  am  not  competent,  (neither  would  it  be  a^r^eabla  to  Mr,  BnckiaghMi* 
the  Proprietors,  or  to  myself) ,  to  give,  in  a  narrow  cotnpass,  an  adeffuate  idea  of 
the  gentleman  whose  case  I  wn  abont  to  bring-  forward.  \  will  tbcniiere  vmXy 
state  the  leading  features  of  his  fife,  and  detail  those  circumstaQ«e«  whscb, 
without  any  fault  or  error  on  bi«  part,  rendered  him  the  object  of  unjnst 
and  improper  suspicion.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  long  suflEered  under  calumny 
find  obloquy,  but  lie  has  at  length  completely  triumphed  oter  the  alleged  tm- 
proprieties  which  had  been  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and  proved,  beyimd  the  possibi- 
lity of  doubt,  that  there  had  been  nothing  in  his  public  or  private  condxtct 
that  in  the  slightest  degree  deserved  reproach  or  Uame.  it  is  now  weU  knowa 
iu  what  way  tie  hostility  against  Mr.  Buekiughftm  origisMtedi;  and  I  feel  it 
necessary  Co  mention  the  circumstance,  because,  I  believe,  in  my  conscieace, 
had  it  been  oHginally  understood^  that,  se  ftf r  from*  going  out  9t  thair  way 
to  punish  Mr.  Buckhigham,  tfaeGovernmcnt  would  have  beea  rather  dAsposcd 
to  act  with  lenity  towards  liitt.  1  will  ttow  point  out  the  raauMi  of  the  ontciy 
raised  against  Mr.  Buckingham. 

Or  his  way  to  India,  Mr.  Bnckisghmii  met  with  a  gantleman  meoied  Benkea, 
the  present  Member  for  the  Uoivertity  of  Cambridge,  aad,  uafertunateiy  foe 
him,  he  renfttned  some  time  ^  the  coaneay  of  thai  individtt*!.  Mr.  ftimlf 
Ingham  wrote  two  volumes,. the  resolt  of  his  travels  in  the  fiest.  They  w«r« 
of  course  open  to  the  examination  and  the  critiet§ni  of  every  mun  of  seieiM:^ 
endMitesature ;  aad  I  believe  the  ftsnlt  is,  that  Mc.  Bueklngfaam  new  rwik»as 
a  consideryble  benefactor  to  this  cnrioas,  iuslnictive,  and  amuwing  btaach  «iC 
literature.  He  arrited  in  India.  wiil>  views'far  diffrrent  from  that  of  publish- 
ing hi«.tratvels;  but  having  the  opportunity  of  giving  them  to  the  world,  he 
thought  fit  to  avail:  himself  of  it,  and  sent  forth  a  statement  of  the  nature  of 
bis  work,  for  which  a  respectable  bookseller  oflfered  him  a  very  Im^  conaide- 
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FAtton.  M«f  tMUQT  nMMillM,liow€ff«r,k«l  pssted  hy,  hef>fe  a  BtatcmeiH  unrircd 
IB  Baf  laad,  wbidi  wm  ia  the  tint  intlatice  nade  known  tbroush  an  Iramwr- 
ftbWfriescI  of  ihiue,  Mr.  Hobhonse,  wlucH  struck  dir«etW  at  tke  root  of  Mr. 
Bockhiptiam'a  repotalkm.  That  statement  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Witliam  Bankes,  in  whieh  he  proclaimed  Mr.  Bockinrham  to  be  a  literary 
thief;  and  asserted,  that  the  principal  part  of  Mr.  Buckint^ham's  work  had 
been  stokn  from  him.  This  letter  was  placed  open  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hob- 
hovst.  He»  knowiaf  the  writer  of  the  tetter  to  ne  a  f^ntleman  of  refined  edu- 
calioii,  an^coDaeeted  with  one  of  the  first  families  in  Eog^land,  could  not  refnse 
cradaace  to  the  ofaar^.  He  coold  not  eonceiYe  that  any  man  would  boldly 
itate  that  as  a  fact  wblcb bad  not  r)u8t  fonudation.  The  char^  having^  been 
circulated,  net  only  did  the  bookseller^  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle-street,  re* 
loaa  to  naWlsh  the  truTels,  but  an  article  appeared  in  a  quarterly  publication 
littder  the  inftoenee  of  Mr.  Murray,  written  by  Mr.  William  Baukes  himself, 
Jascriblttfr  Mr.  Buckingham  at  a  most  immoral  character  and  a  mere  char' 
imUm,  {HemTf  ff^tir.)  The  consequence  necessarily  was,  that  a  universal 
ifliipressloo,  unfarrouraMe  to  Mr.  Bockio^hara— an  impression  which  time 
Md  talent  ooold  alone  enable  him  to  overeomer— spread  itself  all  over  India. 
Cooaidfr>  I  beseech  yon,  what  a  melancbofy  sHnation  was  this  to  be  placed  in. 
Here  was  a  man  in  a  foreign  country,  where  he  had  hoped  to  have  acquired 
honour  and  indepeudence,  held  up  to  contempt,  and  dishonoured  in  the  ejea 
of  every  one.  The  judgment  of  individuals  was  warped,  and  the  intercourse 
•f  many  with  Mr.  Buckingham  was  snspended,  until  he  could  exonerate 
himself,  and  prove  that  he  had  been  most  unjustly  treated. 

Thcta  were  the  humiliatiuff  and  d'tsadvantageons  circumstances  und^r 
which  Mr.  Buekingham  was  placed,  whilst  he  was  fiHingwhat,  I  will  ventu^ 
to  sav,  was  one  of  iho  moat  arduous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
uatlku,  situatiena  wbieb  can  be  pointed  out  in  society ,-^a  situation  which, 
whan  the  duties  imposed  by  it  are  creditably  and  honourably  fulfilled,  while 
l^my  benefit  the  individual,  also  render  essential  service  to  the  country. 
(mmr.^  Mr.  Bnekingham  became  the  conductor  of  a  dafly  newspaper. 
Wboo  It  ia  recoHeeted  that  extraordinary  temptations  must  of  necessity  pre- 
aoat  themsalrts  in  sveh  a  situation ;  when  it  is  considered,  that  though  a 
BMA  placed  in  a  pott  of  this  description,  may  at  times  feel  inclined  to  forbear, 
yet  still-  mast  aet  as  a  pubMe  censor  of  public  conduct,^>mach,  in  my  opinion, 
ooght  to  bo  allowed  to  those  who  have  the  guidance  of  so  powerful  and  •o 
wsctal  aa  iastrument.  It  is  evident  that  a  newspaper  can  only  circulate  in 
India  aaoogst  that  class  of  persons  which  possesses  ample  means,  as  well 
from  sitaanon  as  from  edncatien,  of  duly  appreciating  the  merits  of  a 
joamal ;  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  Paper  attained  a  circulation. 
and  pTbdliced  a  profit,  for  greater  than  was  ever  before  known  in  India,  and 
ocpMU,  perhaps,  to  any  that  was  ever  realised  in  this  country  by  similar  pro- 
perty, la  the  course  of  five  years,  very  large  sums  of  money  and  a  vast  deal 
of  laboar  were  expended  in  establishing  this  Journal.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
it  produced  a  net  pr«ifit  of -6^9001.  per  annum  ;  and  when  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
pud  all  his  debts,  (for  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  the  heavy  rate  of 
tatorest  common  in  India,)  he  vested  20,090/.  in  buildings,  and  in  setting  up 
the  Colombian  Press,  which  was  the  finest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
Britiah  colonies,  whether  in  the  East  or  in  the  West.  One  quarter  of  the 
Paper  he  sold  to  a  hundred  independent  gentlemen  for  the  sum  of  10,00^/., 
wliich  ho  reeeived  in  hard  cash.  One  hundred  in<Mviduals  became  thereby 
eoatffibaiors  to,  and  interested  supporters  of,  the  Journal.  Al^  this  showed 
tho  wetl-fDUnded  prospeet  which  existed  of  permanent  success  to  this  Paper, 
aad  that  it  weald  continoe  progressively  to  increase  in  value.  This  success, 
I  BHMt  observe,  too,  was  obtaii^  in  despite  of  all  the  imputations  which  had 
hectt  cast  on  Mr.  Buckingham.  Those  imputations  were  at  the  time  stiQ 
mareoMvedy  because  it  wns  impossible  that  proofs  of  their  fslsehood  could  be 
immediately  produced.  It  required  a  longer  period  to  bring  them  forward 
than  had  Chen  elapsed.  Mr.  Buckingham- had  been  stigmatized  not  only  as  a 
spocalatiDg  adventorer,  but  as  a  literary  thief.  Those  charges  have  since 
boon  bivaght  to  tho  les^  in  this  eoumry,  and  the  investigation  has  left  the 
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character  of  Mr.  BttckiDffham  pore  and  anspotted,  wkiMmt  a  tfaadoir  of  ttam 
or  imputation,  (f/eor,  hear,)  Mr.  Buckio^bam  stood  forward  as  an  indM- 
dual  in  the  first  class  of  society  in  India ;  be  stood  forward  as  a  man  of 
honour,  a  man  of  integrity,  as  a  moral  man.  He  discbar^  his  public  duty 
fairly  and  honestly,  without  swerviuf^,  in  the  sli|^test  deg^ree,  from  those 
principles  which  be  conscientiously  l^lieved  to  be  correct.  Had  he  swermed 
from  those  principles,  had  he  shown  a  f^eat  deal  of  worldly  wisdom,  perhaps 
he  miffht  still  have  continued  in  India.  {Hear,  hear,)  He  certainly,  I  will 
admit,  did  not  act  the  part  of  a  man  %forldly  wise ;  many  observed,  that  be 
could  only  seek  his  own  ruin  by  pursuing  the  straight-forward  cour&e  he  bad 
adopted  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  a  fair  presumption  that  he  was  influenced  by 
ajust  and  proper  feeling,  (ffecrr.)  Placed  at  the  head  of  that  Paper,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  skilful  conductor  of  the  establishment ;  and  as  such, 
every  unprejudiced  mind  admitted  that  the  undertaking  deserved  all  the  suc- 
cess whicn  had  attended  it.  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  this  situation,  was  enabled 
to  clear  his  character  iu  the  eyes  of  those  who  took  the  trouUe  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  his  case,  and  deemed  it  advisable  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. This  I  will  boldly  say,  that  nothing  was  ever  heard  in  derogation  of 
the  good  and  estimable  character  of  Mr.  fiuckiughim,  until  Mr.  Bankes's 
statement  appeared ;  and  1  will  further  say,  that  no  man,  whose  mind  is  not 
prepossessed  and  prejudiced,  can  read  the  vindication  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
and  not  be  entirely  convinced  by  it  of  his  innocence.  {Hetrr,)  I  will  not, 
however,  deny,  that  the  political  enemies  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  edtt'trs  of 
other  newspapers,  made  the  charges  of  Mr.  Bankes  the  ground  for  abuse, 
—for.  abuse  the  most  horrible.  1  have  myself  received  a  statement  from 
Doctor  Bryce,  under  his  own  hand,  in  which  be  declares  his  belief  of  Mr. 
Bankes's  accusations ;  and  the  Government  of  Bengal,  no  doubt,  still  believes 
tb^t  Mr.  Buckingham  was  a  literary  swindler.  This  feeling  will,  of  cottrse, 
remain,  until  the  truth  goes  forth  to  India  from  the  courts  of  justice  here, 
where,  while,  thank  God,  a  man  remains  mastf  r  of  a  few  hundreds,  be  can  go 
before  a  jury  and  demand  justice.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  done  this ;  no  proof 
was  offered  to  support  the  calumnies  whicli  were  levelled  against  him  ;  quite 
the  reverie.  Apologies  have  been  made  to  biro,  and  the  charges  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  all  b^n  false !  Not  e%'en  one  witness  was  called  iu  support  of 
them.  The  calumnies  of  Mr.  Bankes  are  thus  proved  to  have  been  utterly 
groundless  ;  but  the  sufferings  of  his  innocent  victim  have  not  been  the  less 
severe  ;  (htftr ;)  for  the  end  wa«,  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  ruiu  iu  India  was 
accomplished.  I  assert,  that  there  is  not  in  exi<»tence  a  more  estimable  or 
conscientious  man  than  Mr.  Buckingham.  He  did  not  ask  a  shilling  damages ; 
allliis  anxiety  was,  that  his  character  should  he  cleared  :  for  1  wii»h  you  to 
understand,  that  when  nominal  damages  wen*  accepted,  there  was  an  express 
agreement  that  the  whole  costs  should  be  paid  by  the  defendant,  as  soaie 
equivalent,  however  wretched,  for  the  many  evils  which  those  cahimuies  had 
drawn  upon  Mr.  Buckingham  ;  but  as  tocomi)ensation,hc  has  received  none 
from  thoHc  to  .who>)e  calumnies  he  has  hecuuie  the  victim.  One  of  the  actions 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  brought  was  against  the  publisher  of  the  *  Quarterly 
Review/  for  having  inserted  that  most  injurious  and  unfounded  statement 
contained  in  the  article  on  Mr..  Buckingham's  Travels.  Mr.  Murray,  at  the 
time,  believed  it  to  he  true,  and  therefore,  towards  him,  Mr. .  Buckingham 
entertained  no  hostile  feeling.  The  feeling  he  had,  was  a  strong  desire  that 
bis  character  sh<»uld  be  rescued  from  obloquy.  (Hear,)  Similar  conduct  he 
observed  towards  Mr.  Bankes,  senior,  who  made  no  attempt  to  justify  bis 
letter.  .This  I  do  not  mention  with  any  intention  to  reproach  Mr.  Bankes, 
who  rather  deserves  sympathy  than  blame,  as  he  was  led  into  an  error.  I  wish 
to  do  justice  both  to  Mr.  Bankes,  senior,  and  Mr.  Murray,  as  1  have  it  from  Mr* 
Murray's  own  lifts,  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Bankes,  senior,  would  he  happy  to 
do  any  thing  they  could  to  compensate  Mr.  Buckingham  for  the  injuries  Uiey 
have  unwiituigly  been  the  means  of  inflicting  on  biro. 

Tlii^  brief  narrative  will,  I  think,  account  for  the  discreditable  way  in  which 
Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  treated  by  numbers  of  persons  in  India.  He  has 
been  in  couse<iuence  a  severe  sttfl^rer ;  but  now  that  hit  vindication  in  a 
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court  of  Justice  has  i^oue  out  to  India,  his  triumph,  as  far  as  reg^lurds  his  repu- 
tatiou,  is  complete.  And  here  1  will  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Court  to  a  circumstance,  which  will  show  the  sab|ectiou  in  which  the 
public  mind  was  still  kept  in  India,  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  advices  on  this 
vary  subject.  When  the  second  volume  of  bis  *  Travels '  was  published,  Mr. 
Buckingham  appended  to  it  a  variety  of  documents,  in  order  to  refute  the 
injurious  statemenu  which  had  appeared  in  the  *  John  Bull,*  and  other  jour- 
nals of  Calcutta.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  Mr.  Buckiu^baro's  agents  in 
Bengal,  when  he  sent  to  them  the  advertisement  uf  the  publication  of  this 
book,  were  afraid  to  insert  the  latter  part  of  it  ?  The  advertisement  gave 
notice  of  the  publication  of  "  The  second  Volume  of '  Travels  in  Syria,'  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  refutation  of  the  Charges  of  Mr.  Bankes,  &c." 
Mr.  Buckingham's  agents  did  not  insert  the  concluding  part  of  the  adver- 
tisement, though  it  bad  appeared  in  all  the  English  papers ;  and  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  but  that  the  real  cause  of  this  suppression  was  an  sjppre- 
bansion  that  ic  would  be  offensive  to  the  Government.  {Hear,  hear,)  Thcrse 
are  the  effects  which,  unfortunatdy,  power,  rigorously  exercised,  produces 
upon  men's  miuds.  I  state  this  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  agents 
refused  to  insert  the  advertisement  in  its  original  form,  for  fear  of  giving 
olfence  to  the  Government.  (Hear.)  This  proved  beyond  question  bow  far 
the  Itidiaa  public  identified  the*  John  Bull,*  and  other  papers  of  a  similar 
description,  with  the  Government  of  that  country.  From  this  supposed  con- 
nesion  between  these  papers  and  the  Government,  it  was,  that  iht  agents 
feared  to  publish  the  advertisement  iu  its  original  shape.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  assert  that  any  such  connexion  docs  exist;  1  have  no  such  roeaiiiog  : 
but  I  state  tlic  fact,  in  order  to  show  what  a  ^iaek  iheep  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
considered ;  that  he  was  regarded,  upon  his  arrival  in  India,  -as  a  literary 
robber  :  and  that,  until  he  was  purified  in  an  English  court  of  justice,  the 
*  John  Bull,'  and  journals  of  the  same  character,  would  not  desist  from  de» 
clarations  of  their  entire  bdief  of  Mr.  Bankes's  statement.  The  Court  will 
of  course  understand  that  I  do  not  mean  the  '  John  Bull '  published  in  this 
country,  but  a  paper  of  the  same  name  established  in  India.  Mr.  Buckingham 
has  been  held  up  to  obloquy  as  a  man  of  the  worst  character,-— as  a  person 
who  can  claim  no  sympathy  from  civilized  society, — who  is  unworthy  of 
compassion,  i  do  not  feel  ashamed  to  avow,  that  I  feel  no  displeasure  at 
witnessing  ^at  indirect  species  of  justice  which  is  visited  by  societjron  men 
of  bad  character ;  but  1  also  think  that  society  should  deal  out  equal  justice 
to  all,  and  not  award  punishment  before  the  fact  of  the  guilt  be  provetl.  if 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  in  reality  the  man  his  enemies  described  bim  to  be,  | 
am  not  the  pmon  who  would  come  into  this  Court  to  advocate  bis  cause. 
Even  though  a  roan's  cause  may  be  good,  if  be  have  a  bad  character,  it 
creates  an  impression  against  him,  and  tends  to  place  him  on  a  worse  footieg 
than  he  otherwise  might  have ;  and  1  know  of  no  distinction  between  good 
and  bad,  between  vice  and  virtue,  more  strong  or  more  important  than  the 
fe^ng  which  produces  this  effoct.  But  Mr.  Buckingham  defies  calumi»y. 
He  challenges  the  world  to  utter,  with  truth,  one  word  against  his  possessing 
the  purest  and  most  unsullied  reputation ;  and  when  be  does  this,  will  yon 
not  exhibit  some  small  portion  of  kind  fealing  towards  him,  and  aflbrd  him 
f  if  you  can  consistentlv  with  your  own  interests)  some  relief;  or,  I  will  put 
it  in  plain  terms,  do  him  justice  ? 

WhUe  I  acquit  Mr.  Bankes,  senior,  and  Mr.  Murray,  of  all  hostile  private 
feeling  against  Mr.  Buckingham,  I  am  also  disposed  to  acquit  the  Govern* 
meat  of  Bengal  upon  the  same  grounds.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
left  India,  he  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  submit  to  the  laws  which  compelled 
bim  .to  leave  that  country,  where  his  property  lay,  and  where  all  his  hopes 
were  centred.  The  Governor-General's  decisiou  necessarily  involved  tnis 
consequence ;  and  I  do  not  ask  for  remimcration  upou  that  ground.  But  1 
Ao  upou  another :  1  do  think  that  relief  should  be  extendi  to  him  upon 
accouot  of  the  very  extraordinary  and  unnecessary  measures  resorted  to  by 
the  Bengal  Goreraroent  after  Mr.  Biurkiugbam's  departure  from  the  country* 
1  defy  coatradktion  to  the  fittct,  that  those  measures  were  unnecessary  ^  and  1 
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say  it  U  iNrnalty  well  fcnowo,  tiMU  tb^  w«re'pro4Mtlv«  of  ^Mfmoot  iaiaiy 
tu  Mr.  Bueklo^am.  Upoa  his  leavimr  India,  another  editor  wee  tippoitiUd  | 
and,  in  «  shoit  time,  the  Gevemment  formecl  a  deteraaiflMliQn  to  put  the  pteu 
under  license.  The  editors  were  obliged  to  be  respoasible  for  tvetf  article 
which  should  •i^;>ear  in  their  papers ;  and  if  tfaey  firil  late  error,  the  Gayeca* 
■lent  covM  deprive  them  of  their  licence  for  printing :  thus,  in  poiiit  of  fact, 
tttbjecting  all  property  in  the  press  to  actual  annihilation,  by  wbat  it  tmmir 
naUy  a  mere  suspension  of  the  license.  This  was  the  state*  of  things  when 
the  then  editor,  or  one  of  the  proprietore.  Wrote  an.artide,  which,  it  &eeau» 
was  displeasioff  to  the  Government,  and  the  licease  was  snfcpepded.  No 
renewal  of  4he  license  was  given ;  the  consequence  is,  that  Mr.  Buckingham's 
property  has  been  ruined,  and  my  oblect  is  to  4>rooure  compensatlitti  for  the 
losses  be  has  sustained.  I  hold  in  my  hand  printed  docunients,  which  will 
clearly  explain  this  part  of  the  subfeet.  I  offer  them  in  order  to  prove  thai 
Mr.  Biuckingham  has  snared  most  serieady,  through  the  ii«fw«MMf|r  acta 
of  the  Government.  I  do  not  ask .  you  to  give  any  credit  to  these  docu* 
ments,  further  tlian  to  any  other  papers  that  might  be  prodncad  and 
thoroughly  examined  bv  you,  if  you  chose  to  oaU  €Mr  them*  A  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Muston,  who  was  a  servant  of  the  Government,  ml  a  wiah  t« 
become  editor  of  this  Journal,  and  to  take  the  types,  ^kc.,  which  belonged  te^ 
the  estabH^hment.  A  license,  however,  was»  In  the  ftrst  inetaacey  seccesary* 
and  his  endeavours  to  attain  that  Object  encountered  vrf  great  dittcukiea* 
During  the  negotiation  upon  this  eub)eot»  he  fiete  himaalf  i^acad  id-  wach  a 
very  equivocal  situation,  as  between  man  and  man,  with  refiereaoe  to  Mr* 
Buckingham,  that  he  judged  it  necessary  to  transmit  to  him  ooniesi  of  hla 
correspondence  with  the  persons  in  office  upon  the  euH^act.  It  acat,  of 
course,  the  desire  of  Mr.  Buckingham  that  an  editor  ehouM  be  appoinlad* 
tb*t  his  property  might  produce  him  some  return ;  and  as  the  GovenuaettI 
%Wi\  retained  the  power  of  suspending  the  license  whenever  tbey  choee»  they 
cntdd  have  nothinr  to  fear  from  this  arrangement.  Aa  they  had  the  power  of 
destroying  the  license  any  morning  they  gut  up,  could  then,  I  ask«  be  aoy 
good  reason  for  withholding  the  boon  in  this  instance  ?  When  a  nraa,  wiUiottt 
any  imputation  on  his  morals,  offered  to  become  editor  of  the  Paper,  why 
would  they  not  -permit  him  to  go  oa  with  it  ?  They  could  hi^a  said  >'-» 
*'  We  allow  you  to  publish,  but  remember  it  is  at  your  peril.  Perhaps  yoa 
may  not  have  the  circuladon  of  even  lialf  a  day  ;  for  if  you  «ffead,  we  will 
assuredly  revoke  your  license.  However,  go  on  «iow."  This  rational  mada 
was  not,  however,  that  adopted  by  the  Government.  After  a  long  delays 
Aiey  r^ftued  the  license,  and  Mr.  Buckingham  was  ruined. 

[Here  the  hon.  Proprittor  read,  Hri&timf  the  documents  aires dyoublislied 
in  the  Orientai  Heratd  for  December  last,  to  substantiate  his  assertiOBsj»  te 
the  ruin  of  Mr.  Buckingham  having  been  effected  «olely  by  the  mtesurey 
adopted  towards  h\%frsperty  1^  the  Government  of  Bengal,  afitt  hii  deparr 
tore  from  that  country.  The  hon.  Proprietor  commented  upon  the  difl^fant 
parts  of  these  documents,  with  great  acutenets  and  ooasJderal>le  htimonry  as 
ne  went  along.] 

Such,  Sir,  Is  the  correspondence  which  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  lajr 
before  the  Proprietors.  I  nave  read  it  for  the  purpose  of  fully  acquaiatiBf 
them  with  what  I  sincerely  consider  to  be  the  mitst  unjust  proceeding  i  have 
ever  heard  of.  If  the  Government  of  India  realW  feared  that  any  iU  eoAser 
«|uetices  were  likely  to  arise  froin  Mr.  Buckiiig*bam's  possessing  a  control 
over  those  typM— ^rom  his  having  an  iufluence  over  his  oam  property— thaft 
1  could  conceive  why  tbey  acted  in  this  manner.  But  1  cannot  believe  tbag 
any  such  fear  existed ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  acoouut  lor  tiic 
course  which  had  been  pursued,  unless  by  supposing  that  the  Goverac»ant 
were  desirous  of  striking  terror  into  the  minds  of  all  those  who  weieiUsposeA 
to  mention  the  tiame  of  Mr*  Buckhsgham  with  tepect.  Sir,  I  can  asoift 
olaarly  prove,  by  the  books  of  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Co.„  that  Mr..Bttokiofr 
ham  has  lost  many  thousand  pounds,  in  consequence  of  the  system. vhich  t£a 
Govern nrient  adopted  with  respect  to  his  property.  Can  any^gaatlemao.  mm 
undAHert,  that  there  wa*  any  eaanaKiuii  btttvcea  Mt.  Bwiklnghaiii,  ai  4 
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pMipricfor  of  tM  Jdwnal,  tad  Hie  twntt  of  tbi^' typte,  ftn4  kU  eendttct  a^ 
the  period  when  he  acted  as  £ditor  ?  The  •  two  thip^  cannot,  by  may  iamt^ 
nvdtt,  be  mixtd  together.  The  OorenUDflot,  when  the  Hceose  was  applied 
for,  had  in  their  hands  the  power  of  annihiUting  the  press  if  it  offluMled  them* 
What  then  ouehtthey  to  betre  done?  Tbey  ou^ht  to  hsve  Sftid>  *<  Let  the 
paper  go  en.  It  concerns  not  trs  what  proceeds  it  maj  return  to  Bir.  Buck-^ 
ingham.  We  know,  than  if  the  concern  be  misconducted  we  can  put  it  downi 
at  QBce.''  Mr.  Buckiitgham  might  have  disposed  of  that  property  in  this 
country,  uncontciolis  of  the  events  which  were  taking  place  in  India.  And 
had  he  done  so,  what  would  have  been  bis  sitixation  if,  when  caUed  upoar 
to  fulfil  his  contract,  he  found  the  means  of  doing  so  had  been  wrested  fronn 
him  ?  Might  be  not  have  borrowed  10,000/.  on  this  property,  under  tiie  can-^ 
sciCntious  Uea  that  he  possessed  the  means  of  repaying  every  farthing  of  the 
loan  ?  If  he  had  done  so,  what  must  be  his  sensation  when  he  discovered: 
that  the  property  on  which  be  cahrulatcd  was,  by  the  acts  of  Government,  de-* 
teriorated  to  an  immense  e&tent?  I  maintain,  Sir,  that,  in  a  court  of-  law,^ 
the  holder  of  this  equitable  security  for  money  advanced,  would  haveastfoug 
case  against  the  Bengal  Qovemment  for  destroying,  on  account  of  some  orar 
grudge>  tbe  property  of  Mr..  Buckingham,  on  the  supposed  stability  of  which 
he-hM  been  induced  to  lend  his  money. 

I  wish  not  to  bring  the  cooduciof  the  Bengal  Oovermnent  before  the  Covrt.* 
I  mm  sure  no  good,  no  benefit,  could  arise  foom  such  a  proceeding  y  becansa 
t)ie)r  h^ve  conducted  themselves  to  absurdly,  in  a  wwf  so  repugnant  te  common 
sense,  that,  1  feel  confident,  no  Govtmment  of  India  wilr  heraafter  triad  int 
Iheir  fbetttepA.  But  lam  impelled,  with  feelings  which  1  cannot  describe, 
to  advert  to  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  Mr.  Buckingham  stands  -at  tbiy 
moment.  He  has  vindicated  his  character  in  the  Hee  of  tlie  worid  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner ;  he  has  risen  above  all  the  ealumn^  that  were  sa 
iwhiatrioualy  heaped  on  biro ;  and  having  done  this,  ha^ngf  done  idl  that 
could  be  expected  firom  an  hoiiourable  man,  how  is  he  now  situated  ?  Sir,  V 
wiU  tell  yeu,  and  1  have  Mr.  Buckingham's  authority  for  stating:  the  melan^ 
chuly  fact.  His  circumstances  are  so  much  impaired,  in  consequence  of  th« 
eveau  which  I  have  narrated,  that  be  knows  qot  how  soon  (perhaps  before' 
another  General  Court  is  assembled)  he  may  be  placed  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  and  rendered  incapaUe  of  continuing  those  pursuits  ffom  which  he^ 
boped  to  derive  reputation  and  to  secure  eniohiment.  My  heart  yeamedi 
wiihia  me  when  1  heard  the  tale  of  his  distresses,  and  the  Various  details  o0 
tlift  vexations  and  expenses  to  which  he  had  been  subjected*  lie  has  become 
tbe  vielim  of  circumstances,  which  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  control';  and  if  > 
be  has  nod  succeeded  in  obtaining  justice,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was' 
apariog  ehbter  of  expense  or  exer&n  to  procure  it.  Every  oAe  who  loiows 
JIU.  Buckingham  will  agree  wHh  me,  when  I  say  that  there  does  not  exist 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  more  honourable  man  than  he  has  proved  him-' 
telf  to  be.  He  has  exhibited  throughout  all  bis  trials  a  patience  and  a  for-^ 
bearance  the  moat  honourable  to  h&n.  He  has  elaims  not  only  on  tbe  jttS*> 
tice,  on  the  hunumihr,  but  also  on  the  liberality  of  the  Company ;  and  1  feel* 
fcrsitaded,  that  the  Pfoprielors  will  most  cheerfully  consent  to  swcb  relief  as 
maf  enable  Mr.  Buckingham  to  meet  those  engagements,  which  the  total 
4astruction  ef  his  property  in  India  has  disabled  him  from  fulfilling.  A  grant 
of  5000/.  from  the  India  Company  will  be  highly  honourable  to  these  who* 
bestow  it,  atd  will  enable  him  who  reo^lves  it,  to  resume  that  rank  in  tii* 
•omm  unity  to  which  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  unprejudiced  persona ^ 
declare  him  to  be  entitled.  For  my  part  I  am  convinced,  if  ever  virtue  has  a 
^tle  to  feward,  that  this  ckdmof  Mr.  Buckingham  should  be  attended  to.- 
(Heor.)  My  feelings  on  the  subject  are  both  stroag  and  deep,  for  I  kuow. 
Mr.  Buckingham  to  be  no  ordinary  man,  naithcr  |ia«e  his.  injwries  been  of  a'' 
ocdinarv  kind,  and,  therefore,  I  express  my  sentiments  with  that  warmth 
which  I  feel  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justify.  {Hear,^ear,)  I  freely 
admit  that  Mr.  Buckinghaas  has  uttered  o^nions  deoidediy  oppoled-td  the 
featsictionsi»a  the  press  in  India ;  but  how  has  he  acted  on  this  very  subject  ^ 
He  has  i^ne  btfeifrtbe  Fri^  CowtfU  to  baye>  nt  Mi  inm  ^jftme,  lUf  great 
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public  qaettidn  fairly  decided  accordinp  to  Itfw.  It  it  no  doubt  trae  th«t  the 
decisioo  was  afpaintt  him,  butit  is  equally  true,  and  should  be  always  borne 
in  mind,  that  he  did  nofresort  to  clamour  for  the  purpose  of  carryin|^  bis 
point.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  at  once  brought  the  matter  fairly  to  issue,,  at 
a  very  heavy  empense  to  himself,  though  the  object  was  a  public  one,  the 
issue  of  which  could  no  longer  bene6t  his  private  interests,  as  his  press  had 
been  already  destroyed.  This  measure,  as  well* as  other  legal  proceedings, 
he  had  instituted,  supposing  that  he  still  was  the  possessor  of  great  resources, 
and  he  was  willing  to  devote  them  to  these  public  ends.  He  believed,  and  a 
very  Just  right  he  had  so  to  believe,  that  his  property  in  India  was  still  worth 
many  thousand  pounds.  But  in  place  of  that,  be  soon  learned  from  Messrs. 
Alexander  and  Co.,  his  agents,  that  so  far  from  having  anv  propertpr  in  their 
bands,  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  there  had  entirely  dissipated  the 
large  balance  he  had  ieft  in  their  poasesMoo,  and  entailed  such  further  ruin- 
ous expenses^  as  to  make  him  their  debUr  for  4000/.  or  5000/.,  while  he  ex- 
pected to  have  received  from  them  more  than  four  times  that  sum  1 

I  am  well  convinced,  that  if  the  publicof  England,  or  of  India,  were  ap- 
pealed toon  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Buclcingbam,  there  are  hundreds  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  wouhl  gladly  press  forward  to  his  -assistance.  1  mvself 
know  of  many  persons  who  would  roost  willinglv  come  forward  upon  su«i  an 
occasion ;  but  1  think  it  would  be  far  more  creditable  to  us  as  India  Proprie- 
tors, aud*  certainly  more  agreeable  to  Mr.  Buckingham  himself,  that  the 
£ast  India  Company,  from  whose  Government  he  has  received  these  in)nries, 
should  be  the  first  fo  take  up  his  case.    {Hear,) 

I  repeat,  that  their  doing  so  would  have  no  relation  whatever  with  the  general 
question  of  the  press  in  India,  or  to  the  measures  which  the  Indian  Govei^ment 
had  adopted  for  its  control.  There  can  be  nu  doubt  that  Mr.  Buckingham  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  losses  he  has  sustained,  and  I  trust  that  this 
Court  will  not  hesitate  respecting  the  means  of  grantiue'  that  compensatioo. 
Tlie  grant  recently  .l>e«towed  on  Mr.  Amot  was  not  awarded  on  account  of  loss 
of  property.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  a  sum  of  money  to  Mr.  Buckingham  on 
acounnt  of  any  suffering,  bodily  or  mental,  that  he  nas  endured.  1  rue  it  is,- 
that  he  Mat  suffered  heavily  ;  'but  my  claim  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Buckingham 
leaves  his  sufferings  out  of  the  question,  and  is  grounded  on  actoal  and  posi- 
tive loss  of  property.  Mr.  Aroot,  like  many  other  literary  men,  (and  1  do 
not  say  it  with  any  disrepect,)  may  never  have  possessed  a  fortune,  althourh 
no  doubt  he  might  have  had  abilities  to  obtain  an  independent  one.  But  Mr. 
Buckingham,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  actually  reaiixed  a  fortune,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  manner  I  have  stated.  I  can  form  no  notion  of  the  distinc* 
tiim  whidi  atould  bestow  remuneration  on  Mr.  Amot,  y«t  would  refuse  resti- 
tutiun  to  Mr.  Buckingham.  'It  may  be  said,  that  the  ship  in  which  Mr.  Anwl 
sailed  was  burned,  and  that  for  his  losses  on  that  occasion  be  bad  a  fair  claim 
for  compensation ;  but  on  this  point  1  must  observe,  that  every  person  coming 
home  from  ludta,  to  whom  such  an  accidejDt  occurs,  would  hiave]u6t  as  fair  a 
claim.*  Mr.  Buckingham's  claim,  however,  stands  in  no  need  of  such  sup- 
port ;  it  stands  distinctly  upon  its  own  merits.  Perhaps  we  may  succeed 
m  coming  to  some  arrangement  that  shall  be  agreed  to  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bar,  so  to  form  a  Committee  for  the  cousitleratioii  of' this  subject.  Mr. 
Buckinrham  will  bring  forward  docuroettts  to  show  what  price  be  could  have 
obtained  for  his  property,  if  justice  had  been  done  to  it,  and  let  the  Com- 
mittee decide  to  what  remuneration  he  may  be  fairly  entitled.  Indeed  I  am 
of  opinion  that  a  proposition  for  compensation  would  come  with  much  better 
grace  from  the  Directors  withiu  the  Bar,  dian  from  the  side  of  the  Proprie- 
tors. I  should  greatly  prefer  that  the  productiud  of  those  papers,  on  witich 
a  grant nf  5000/.  might  be  grounded,  should  be  proposed  by  some  member  of 
the  executive  body,  than  by  any  onlinary  individual  Proprietor.    But  as  the 

*  /.  e.  If  Mr.  Amot  was  Jostly  and  lawfully  confined  on  boaitl  of  that  vesael, 
therefore  the  compensation  macle  to  hhn  is,  in  reality,  on  account  of  the  Ittqpil 
treatment,  not  Uie  onforescm  accident^  as  some  wonla  pretend*  .     . 
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matter  now  stands,  I  liav«  felt  it  my  dutv  to  brinj  forward  a  motion  for  the 
production  of  those  papers^  that  the  whole  case  should,  as  far  as  possiUe,  be 
placed  in  an  official  (ihape  before  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  A  grant  to  Mr. 
Buckingham  would,  in  my  opinion,  do  the  highest  honour  to  the  East  India 
Com^y,  and  would  be  only  an  act  of  common  Justice  to  that  deeply-injured 
individual.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded^  by  moving  for  the  production  of 
the  napers  mentioned  in  the  Requisition. 
Mr.  Hume  seconded  tbe  motion.    . 

Mr.  PoYHDER.— In  considering  this  question,  and  in  making  a  few  com* 
neots  on  the  address  of  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  brought  forward  this  mo- 
tion, and  which  1  shall  make  as  few  and  as  brief  as  possible,  1  beg  the  Court 
will  understand  that  I  mean  to  apply  myself  less  to  the  observations  which 
bave  been  made  by  tbe  hon.  Gentleman,  than  to  the  omissions  which,  singu- 
lar and  remarkable  as  they  are,  strike  me  as  being  the  leading  feature  of  the 
bon.  Member's  speech.  I  am  old  enough,  as  well  as  most  of  those  around 
me,  to  recollect  an  appeal  made  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in  person  to  this  Court, 
which  showed  very  different  rrouads,  indeed,  for  the  conduct  of  the  Bengal 
Government,  and  those  are  the  grounds  which  the  hon.  Mover  has  this  day 
fmitttd.  1  cannot  do,  however,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  wishes ;  I  cannot 
lay  aside  altogether  the  motives  by  which  the  Government  were  iuduced  to 
act  as  they  had  done.  The  principal  question  seems  to  me  to  be,  which  of 
the  two  parties,  the  Government  or  Mr.  Buckingham,  bad  acted  correctly  ? 
If  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  wrong,  then  the  Government  must  have  been 
rirbt— and  vice  vertd,  if  the  Government  has  been  right,  it  must  necessarily 
follow  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  wrong.  It  is  impossible  that  they  can 
both  be  right.  Now,  let  us  hear  what  the  Government  has  alleged.  It  is 
this— >tbat  Mr.  Buckingham,  as  editor  of  a  public  Journal,  made  a  long 
series  of  the  most  unprovoked  attacks  against  the  Government,  and  those 
attacks  were  the  substantive  grounds  of  offence,  upon  which  the  Government 
subsequently  proceeded.  The  Government  said  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  **  You 
a^  endeavouring  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  danger  in  this  empire, 
and  consistently  with  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  people  of  India,  to  the 
P^le  of  England^  or  to  the  world  at  large,  we  caunut  allow  you  to  pro- 
teed."  (1) 

Mr.  Gahagan  rose  to  order.  I  beg  to  say  that  the  hon.  Proprietor  is  not 
applying  himself  to  the  question.  He  is  answering  a  former  speech  deliver^ 
cd  on  a' former  occasion.  In  another  assembly  uf  higher  consequence  than 
this,  (thuugfa  to  this  Court  I  attach  a  very  high  importance,)  it  is  considered 
irregular  in  tbe  extreme  to  answer,  or  even  to  advert  to,  any  thing  which 
may  have  been  said  on  a  former  debate.  If  you  recognise  this  principle^ 
Uicn  f  contend,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  out  uf  order,  because  he  is  not 
raplying  to  what  the  hon.  Mover  has  this  day  said,  but  applies  himself  to  an- 
other subject  which  has  been  previously  discussed. 

Mr.  PoY.SDBR. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  leave  myself  entirely  in  your  hands,  and 
those  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  R.  Jackbon.— It  strikes  me,  that  the  manner  in  which  (he  motion  is 
drawn  up,  has  given  the  hon.  Proprietor  a  full  opportunity  to  pursue  the 
coarse  which  he  has  taken.  The  Court  will  observe,  that,  iu  addition  to  the 
proposition  for  layiitg  before  tbe  Proprietors  the  correspondence  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  with  Mr.  Buckingham,  these  words  are  ins<*rted  in.  the  motion, 
via.  '*  That  there  be  also  laid  before  the  Court  copies  of  all  the  proceedinga 
of  the  Bengal  Government  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  before  named."! 
This  opeua  the  whole  question,  as  such  a  reference  undoubtedly  includes 
evtry  xhiuf;  which  has  passed  on  the  subject.  (2),  If  the  motion  were  cun-^ 
_i— . 

(1)  Mr.  Poyndcrhas  quite  mistaken  the  question.  The  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent proceefliiig  was  to  seek  redress  for  lujaries  done  to  Mr.  Buckiogliam,  long 
after  he  had  cea.<ted  to  be  in  India,  and  consequently  long  after  he  had  cea.«ed  to 
act  there.  For  his  otrn  acts  he  had  been  punished  by  bamshinent— It  was  for  the 
acts  of  dhen  that  his  property  was  destroyed. 

(2)  This  is  not  correct ;  fbr  *'  the  proceedings  referred  to  in  the  corrcspond- 
OrietUal  Herald, Vol. 8.  2D 
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fiped  \o  the  first  propositioii^  thep  the  range  pf  obeenra^im  m9H»  110  ^M^ 
have  been  limited  to  Chat  point,  and  ti>e  hd|i.  Proprietor  would  have  been  out 
of  order  \f  he  diverged  from  it.  But  ^  the  motion  nuw  stands,  it  appears  tt^ 
me,  that  the  demand  for  the  other  papers  clearly  allows  th^  Hue  of  ari^menl 
chosen  by  the  hon.  Proprietor. 

Mr.  PoYNDBR. — 1  am  of  opinion,  that  the  view  of  the  subject  just  taken  by  tbf 
faon.  Gentleman  will  completely  satisfy  the  Coqrt ;  and  whether  I  refer  to  that 
Gentleman's  speech  or  not,  I  tninlc  I  cannot  avoid  reviewing  the  antecedent 
conduct  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  Indeed,  upon  the  present  occasion,  it  would  be 
Impossible  not  to  take  notice  of  that  concn^ct ;  and  1  shall  take  the  Uber^  of 
describing,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  what  that  conduct  was.  I  do  hoM 
that  the  language  of  the  quotation,  which  I  am  about  to  use,  will  not  be 
deemed  harsh  or  improper.  The  judicious  Hooker  makes  the  remark,  that 
**  He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  ti  multitude  that  they  are  nut  so  well 
roverned  as  they  should  be,  never  wants  attentive  hearers."  Mr.  Buckin|^- 
ham  has  given  full  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim.  He  **  went  about"  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  Che  repple  of  India  that  they  were  not  so  well  go- 
verned as  they  ought  to  be,  (h)  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  auditors  were 
both  numerous  and  attentive.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  tl^e  Govern- 
ment di^  not  apply  the  rtrong'  arm  with  resoect  to  him.  They  rather  showed 
a  paternal  feeling-  towards  him.  They  only  made  iv  remonstrance  to  him| 
ind  intimated,  that  if  he  persevered  in  ntek  a  course,  they  could  not,  con- 
*  sistently  with  their  dnty,  and  the  great  interests  iuMsted  to  their  care*  dQ 
otherwise  than  interfere,  (4)  Thei)*  remonstrance,  however,  was  of  no  avail  j 
and  if  the  time  would  permit  as  well  as  my  recollection  does,  I  could  cite  « 
variety  of  instances  in  which  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Buckingham  were  of  auch  a 
nature  as  could  not  be  borne  by  the  Government  of  India ;  nay,  even  mora, 
snch  as  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Oovemipent  of  England.  (5)  (Hear,") 
Tht  Government  of  India,  white  they  had  any  regard  to  the  interests  they 
were  bound  to  support,  could  not  endure  8ucf|  charges  and  such  reproach  to 
pass  without  notice.  Yet  it  was  not  until  this  system  of  abuse  haa  gone  on 
lor  a  very  considerable  length  of  time,  and  In  actual  despite  of  entreaties, 
and  of  warnings,  and  of  appeals,  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  license  was  with- 
drawn. (6)  .  These  are  matters  which  1  cannot  dismiss  fVom  my  recotlection| 

•iMe*^  were  all  MiM^tiM/  to  Mr.  Buoklnffbam's  departure  fix>m  India,  rdating 
•Illy  to  the  destmctiou  of  property  <jaM  his  leaving  the  country. 
.  (3)  Thia  is  an  aoeuaation  ^hich  may  be  raUed  against  every  naa  in  every 
eountry  that  ever  suggested  any  iwprovement,  or  ventare<>  to  doubt  the  worid^a 
hnvii^g  aiTived  at  the  ne  plu»  uUru  of  perfection.  If  it  be  true  that  there  it  any 
|hi|)g  needipii  amendment,  it  is  a  virtue  to  point  it  out.  If  Mr.  Poyuder  thi(^ 
^t  nothing  in  India  stands  in  need  of  impitivement,  he  muat  thiu|(  it  the  heal 
governed  couutiy  under  the  atin :  for  t(iere  Is  no  other  government  knQwa  of 
wliich  the  name  thing  can  be  sateTy  affirmed. 

(i)  There  could  be  no  objection  whatever  to  the  interference  of  Governfoeatto 
prevent  any  thing  improper.  It  is  the  mode  of  Interference  that  was  wrong.  In 
England,  if  a. man  be  caught  in  the  act  o(  committing  even  a  murder,  he  is  ap- 
prehended, imprisoned,  and  tried;  and  if  found  gmlty,  he  is  punished  with 
Aeath.  In  Turkey,  if  a  mau  is  suspected  of  beinc  disposed  to  do  anv  thing  whir^ 
the  Sultan  dislikes,  he  is  aelzed  and  strangled  without  a  hearing.  In  both  cases 
the  Government  may  be  said  to  interfere  to  stop  the  progress  of  what  is  oiiea- 
i^ve  to  them  :  hut  the  one  is  justice,  the  f>ther  deapotiHn.  The  interfrrence  of 
tfifl  Indian  Government  is  even  wttrse  than  that  of  'l^irkey :  for  they  not  only 

?unish  their  tfieiim  witliout  trials  hut,  by  destroying  all  hid  property,  which  the 
'arks  often  respect,  cr«usign  hi^  childrcp  to  misery  for  the  untried  and  aappoiad 
oKei^ces  of  their  parent 

(5)  This  is  notoriously  untrue.  'Hie  Government  of  all  countries  ruled  by  Uw 
must  tolerate  every  thi^g  nut  contrary  to  that  hiw  :  bu4  In  erexr  caae  in  vrtiicli 
i%t.  Bi^ckingham  was  proceeded  a|[ainst  at  law*  he  was  acuuilted  as  innocent  I 
Would  not  &eOoi'ciiiment  of  l^ngiaud  tolerate  what  Rnccessive  Juries  of  £n|iU«h- 
men  Cmosdy  lervauts.  too,  of  the  Government  Itself)  pronounced  hannkras  aud 
tttk  from  blame? 
(6j  ItUdlOicuitto  wiiteareftttiUlQa  lyh^re  ^rery  Uu«coQtaio9iini«r^pit9Mt«* 
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I  cumiQl  throw  tbev  q«(  qf  my  ccMMldfimtion,  tmd  I  am  of  ojilnkiiki  thi.%  th]« 
(^ourt  i|  ne|  fairljr  dealt  with  when  they  are  a^iikeit  tt^  do  na.  1^  it,  I  mk  yuu, 
for  conduct  tqch  m  this  tliat  Mr.  Buckiai^^iiaui  U  euiitlid  tu  yuur  iuppurc,  ta 
ypuc  ii3flue«ce,  or  your  money  ?  1  say  thU,  becayie  the.  htm^  AJaver  ttfeiuA  to 
«rltli  that  >pu  would  §i\  t  him  the  sum  of  5U00^«  Mr*  Huikiugliaii]  m»y  b&vt 
lietu  ujifoituujite,  but  St  ja  clear  that  hei  ha*  braug^Ut  his  raihft*nuues  on 
Iwm^eJf  J  aud,  iherefaru,  1  will  apply  to  him  ibe  remark  wbkh  Charles  IL 
made  ua  bis  brother's  iiiLLrriage  with  the  daughtgr  i>f  Chanc«llof  tiyde*  He 
ili^ii  ioadf  *^  My  briithtr  J^^mes  must  drluk  a&  he  brewed,"  And  «o  it  abould 
b«  b<?re.  Mr*  BucLiiij^Uam  caq  only  exj*ect  to  drink  that  which  he  ha^ 
brei^vd  fc^r  blin^flf.  i  do  uot  mean  tQ  fyaj  any  tbiu^  agaiust  the  fnoral  thsk- 
TQCter  (»(  Mr,  Uuckioghiiiij.  This  has  not  b«eii  4ii«Ht]0m^d«  und  with  it  we 
hiivr  nothing  to  do.  VVi>  are  only  to  jud^e  htm  for  hi*  pulidcat  conduct, 
which,  from  the  terms  of  the  motion,  conies  Mtiy  aud  titfcvs^arily  heSutt  us^ 
I^ust  repeat*  that  Mr.  Buckinrbam  s  moral  cUnracter  h  notbmg  to  ui,  that 
we  have  no  concern  in  it  ^  audi  think»  to  $ay  the  hsuij  that  it  woj^  quhe  uie* 
1^  to  introduce  it  to  the  Court.  I  earnestly  wUh,  in  di^bating  this  matter, 
to  throw  overboard  some  portion  of  the  luu^ber  {1  do  nut  nicati  the  word  ia 
ap  offensive  sense)  with  wnich  it  haa  beeti  ^pcumbtTed  I  w  iU  put  it  to  tb« 
Qourt,  what  is  it  to  me,  or  to  any  one  around  luCf  whetbi^r  Mr.  Bui^kLni^bam 
1>B  a  "  literary  thief,"  or  a  **  black  sheep*"  Thefc  was  do  such  charge  be- 
fore the  Court.  No  matter  what  impress i4>n  may  ht^vc  been  inad«  oD  iba 
riUnds  of  people  in  India  by  the  Uterar}-  accu&ationi  a^siiuti  Mr,  Uuckiu^- 
ham  i  it  is  clear  as  li|sht  that  his  deporttitioti  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  (?) 

•  t       i  ■  ■    ■  ■    '  ■  »  ■  »■'       ■■ I I   II m * 

tioo.  Either  %lr.  Pofiid^r  dof«  ttol  know  the  renl  facts  of  Uie  caM«!»  aiul  tlierefone 
^katdd  u^i  pft^iim^  taarKU€  ou  them  |  or  be  doc&buuw  ihem«  and  wiLi'uUy  [nu- 
Ktai^  thtm.  br  aJoae  ran  dccid^^  vvliicb.  But  St  U  nut  true  %hu  ihtn:  were  any 
C)(^Q(ii(ftcd  trhargrs  i.*r  sydtcmwric  abuae  of  the  ludiati  Govt rnm cut  iu  tlif*  pa^es  of 
Mr.  Bwcliinjffbiiin'ft  papei-.  It  much  more  frequciitly  eulogixed  than  cuudemued 
the Goventiin'tit,  from  riniscieatloujtil)  beliL^iiig  it  to  dfscuvc  such  piaUL'.  Tbt're 
wiere  uo  piUrta(ks  cvtT  used— tao  HU|>cals  ever  made— and  but  ffw  vvandiig*; 
not  tmeM  which  was  ever  dij^repardtd,  or  any  ^jieclfic  offfncc  warned  agaiust 
CfW  trpeated.  Besides  which,  ii  wft*  o«ly  for  onr  act  fand  tbnt  ihe//j/,)  ei>m- 
fflittrd  ifuHiig  Mr,  Adam'?"  tcinponuy  rare^r,  that  Mr*  BErcbhicham  wnii  baf^hh- 
efl :  hnd  a»  t*i  the  withdrawal  of  tbe'llceuce  from  hi"  piiper*  the  very  law  whiih 
etijjjrpwered  the  f7f!veEiiEne>it  to  do  thS:'^  w;k5  rot  nindt'^  tiilJ  Mr  Elr[i;kiiii!,^i;iit]  had 
bt',u -^iit  LL^jiu  JL.Jl(i:  ■^tj  thill  iLj  hceEKX^  ffM^i^J  uv'_  ^j^^ij  L'jLii  V,  ;Li!'ii^aii  tut  any 
adi  pf  hia.  It  was  withdrawn  avowedly  for  one  spedfic  act  miIy  :  namely,  that 
of  Mr.  Saudys'rt  republi.>$hinR  Col.  Stanhope's  Pamphlet  oo  the  Press  of  India:  a 
book  that  5ir.  Bucltingham  liad  never  seen,  as  it  did  not  reach  India  till  after  his 
arriml  In  England  :  and.  therefore,  with  the  act  for  which  the  Hceuce  vras  pro* 
fesMdlv  and  reaUy  withdrawn,  Mr.  Bnckhi^hara  could  have  had  no  partictpa- 
tion  whatever.  So  gross  is  Mr.  Poynder's  ignorance  of  (acts  known  te  all  the 
world  beside,  If  he  speaks  sincerely ;  or  so  manifest  his  want  of  fairfless^  if  he  is 
BOt  ignorant  of  tiie  racts,  In  tlins  miKStating  them. 

(7)  Mr.  Pounder  Is  again  at  fault.  It  was  of  the  utmost  hnportaoce  to  the 
Gowt  to  know  that  Mr.  Bncklngham  was  faltelw  accused  of  being  a  literary 
thief}  Ibr,  In  tmth,  thhj  rery  acniMation  was  the  direct  cnnte  of  the  controversy 
that  led  to  his  being  sent  from  India.  Dr.  Bryce,  in  a  series  of  letters,  signea 
**  A  FrieMd  to  Mr.  Dankes,*'  held  up  Mr.  Buckhicham  to  odium,  as  undesenrlne 
ti^  countenance  of  any  honest  man  ;  and  called  on  the  6overumeiit  to  expel 
frmn  their  dominions  one  so  tainted  with  aime.  Hie  Reverend  Slanderer  wai^ 
hir  M»  sceat  in  thus  hringlng  into  disesteem  the  advocate  of  a  free  press,  rewarded 
with  a  place  as  clerk  of  stationery.  Mr.  Buckingham > who  had  been  reviled,  with 
ttote  Mitemess  than  If  he  had  been  a  highwaynsan,  by  this  meek  Divine,  retmtied 
his  bitterness  with  raillery,  and  laughed  at  ihe  reverend  persona«e  in  his  new 
Ghpaclty  of  paper,  ponnce,  and  pa.<teboard  purveyor.  It  was  for  Ma  avowedly, 
aiM  (^t  this  nhne,  thai  Mr.  Buckingham  was  seiit  from  India ;  and  h  H  there- 
fbre  of  the  highest  Importance  to  shew,  that  the  revtlings  of  this  medd^ng  ^est,, 
which  led  10  Mr.  Boeklngham^  baidsliment,  were  as  Tirire  as  t!^  werie  mail* 
dona;  and  that  hU  reward^ (wMeh  he  still  enjoys,  tboufh  the  Dnrectors  hare 
t^^hf  ftnt  e«t  erdecs  for  hi9  removal)— wasr  so  uii}ii«tly  beseowedi  thilt  H  was  a 
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Mr.  Bucking^bam  wm  not  tent  from  India  on  aceooDt  of  bcinr  •  IHermiy 
pirate,  or  because  of  any  cbar^  against  bis  morality,  but  for  his  attacks 
upon  the  Government — ^for  his  perseverance  in  a  line  of  politics  whicb  OUQHT 
KOt  TO  BE  ENDURED  iu  India,  or  in  En^and,  or  any  where.  f8)  And,  as  to 
the  argumentum  ad  miseric^rdiam,  which  formed  the  coocludin{^  part  of  the 
bon.  Mover's  address,  I  think  it  w  altogether  misplaced.  The  subject  here  ta 
an  affkir  of  business,  and  not  of  charity.  Let  the  public  at  large  snbscrihtt 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  if  his  circumstances  are  so  unfortunate  at 
to  need  such  a  relief.  But  let  not  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  stock  be  ev* 
clusively  appealed  to  for  the  supply  of  his  necessities,  unless  on  groands  far, 
very  far  different  from  those  which  we  have  this  dav  heard. 

The  boo.  Mover  has  read  the  correspondence,  and  made  bis  comments  upon 
it  with  very  great  humour.  He  has  made  a  display  of  that  easy  flow  of  relMly 
mid  elegant  wit,  which  everyone  must  admire  whenever  be  speaks,  and 
which  I  Ustened  to  widi  tlie  greatest  pleasure.  But,  at  the  same  time,  what  it 
the  amount  of  it  all  ?  Why,  that  the  Government  of  India,  (acting,  a%  I  think, 
most  properly  and  prudently,]  being  well  aware  of  the  principles  of  the 
paper,  and  having  had  long  experience  of  the  conduct  of  the  proprietor,  {tor 
It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  Mr.  Buckingham  still  possessed  three* 
fourths  of  the  establishment,)  decided  not  to  permit  the  diffuskm  of  inflani- 
matory  matter  from  the  same  quarter.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  owner  of  the  whole,  or  only  one-fburtb  part  of  the  paper ; 
so  long  as  he  had  the  i>ower  to  continue  the  same  offensive  course  of  pollcica, 
the  Government  bad  a  right,  and  Tin  my  opinion)  were  right,  tocontiaae 
the  line  of  conduct  they  had  adoptea.  And  this,  too,  not  only  with  respect  to 
whoever  might  be  editor,  but  also  with  regard  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  wbile 
tbey  knew  be  bad  the  power  of  disseminating,'  through  bis  paper,  that 
seasoning  of  contempt  and  aversion  for  the  constituted  authorities,  with 
which  his  publication  bad  been  so  plentifully  provided  (9) .  There  has  been 
nothing  proved  against  the  Government,  except  fhe  exercise  of  a  peitermai 
caret  in  providing  for,  and  watching  over,  the  well-being  of  their  &ubjectft. 
Until  it  IS  proved  that  the  Government  has  behaved  improperWi— that  in  their 
conduct  towards  Mr.  Buckingham  they  have  been  influenced  by  private  in* 
stead  of  public  motives,  I  certainly  cannot  regard  him  as  a  asan  either  to  be 
esteemeu,  to  be  rewarded,  or  to  receive  any  money.  I  respect  Mr.  Bncking- 
bam  as  a  man  of  talent,  but  talent  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  questkm.  We 
an  to  judge  him  as  a  politician.  Is  this,  tiMn,  I  ask,  a  case  for  tompensm« 
tlon  ?    I  say,  decidedly  not ;  and  1  confess  I  am  astonished  that  it  should  ever 

virtue  in  Mr.  Buckingham  to  point  out  its  injustice,  though  he  has  been  rained 
for  anticipating  the  verv  judgmeut^ which  the  Directors  have  themselvea  since 
pronounced  on  his  appointment. 

(8)  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  politics  are  here  alluded  to,  as  no^  la 
be  ffidured,  either  in  India  or  in  England.    Mr.  Buckinfiham's  politics  were  ihwie 

Snblidy  avowed  by  Lord  Hastings^  tlie  Gotrernor -General ;  openly  professed  by 
f  r.  Elphiufltone,  the  Governor  of  Bombay ;  and  undisgnisediy  adopted  by  nine- 
tenths  of  tbe  British  in  India.    Th^  simply  advocated  this  |>lain  truth  t^that  all 
^.  ..  ..  ,i_  _  ^    .^  .^..  ^number; 


«  .  vlM 

what  Mr.  Poyuder  thinks  ought  not  to  be  endured  ffajr  wlkere.  His  **  paternal 
gorernment''  admits  no  such  abominations  as  these !  It  U  impossible  to  say 
wheUier  Mr.  Poynder's  l(nioraoce,  or  prostitution  of  principle,  be  the  true  solu- 
tion of  all  this.  Be  it  which  It  may,  it  is  equally  disgraceful  to  the  age  andnatkMi 
to  hear  such  sentiments  as  he  avows. 

(^)  Really  all  this  is  like  the  ravings  of  an  insane  mind.  The  Gorenacat 
hnd  tbe  power  to  change  the  Editor  every  day,  or  to  put  a  censor  over  erery  sheet 
issued.  Tbey  Mad  a  servant  of  their  own  as  £ditor,  whom  they  knew  would  not 
dare  offend /oem ;  and  Mr.  Buckingham  was  ten  thousand  mites  distant.  How 
then  could  be  possihlv  contiaue  to  disseminate  onf  thimg  tfarooxh  a  paper  in 
Calctttu,  he  being  on  tbe  oceao,  or  in  London  ?  The  very  tuppoailkw  is  marked 
with  absurdly. 
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hvft  been  bircNi|:bt  before  tbis  Court  At  I  have  made  an  attempt  to  fihow  to 
the  Coart  tbe  principal  sins  of  omissioD  in  the  boa.  Mover's  speech,  and  upon 
eoQsiderioi^  the  preat  weif^t  of  the  matters  so  omitted,  I  cannot  iielp  tbinlc- 
in|^  that  this  case  was  one  of  the  very  worst  that  could  have  been  laid  before 
the  Couft  as  deserving  of  compensation.  In  this  Court  every  thiof  is  known  9 
{kern',)  every  thinr  is  open,  (10)  {hear,)  and  therefore  you  must  be  made  ac- 
qoainlied  wim  all  the  fiiets  respecting  Mr.  Buckineham.  As,  then,  the  Court 
of  Diiectors  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors  are  fufiy  aware  of  the  conduct  of 
this  gentleman,  I  think  it  is  their  duty,  most  dedfledly,  toput  their  ve«»  upon 
this  propoctUoB. 

Mr.  LswiN.— Althoiirb  I  am  most  unwillinr  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the 
Court,  yet  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  express  (though  as  briefly  as  I  possibly 
csa)  to  the  Proprietors  my  conviction  respecting  this  case.  Notwithstanding 
the  amaments  which  have  been  urged  by  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  spoke  last, 
1  am  <jtecidedly  of  opinion  that  the  hon.  Mover  has  brought  forward  tliis  ques- 
tion in  a  proper  manner,  and  1  think  it  is  totally  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  tbe  conduct  either  of  the  Bengal  Government,  or  of  Mr. 
Bockingham,  while  he  was  in  India.  That  matter  was  altogether  past  and 
at  rest.  The  Bengal  Government  had  taken  notice  of  such  actions  of  Mr. 
BockiBgham  as  tfa^v  had  deemed  improper,  and  they  had  acted  with  respect 
to  them  as  they  tiiought  advisable.  They  had  visited  those  actions  with 
their  severest  disapprobation,  with  such  a  disapprobation  as  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  their  "  paternal  regard",  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  been 
pleased  to  call  it;  (hear,  hear;)  they  exiled  Mr.  Buckingham  from  India, 
not  content  with  this,  they  followed  it  up  by  extinguishing  his  establishment, 
aod  the  eonaequenoe  was,  Mr.  Buckingham's  ruin. — (Hear,)  The  question, 
then,  is,  not  whether  Mr.  Buckingham  had  acted  right  or  wroug--not  whether 
the  Government  of  Bengal  had  acted  right  or  wrong— but,  admitting  for  argu« 
iBcnt's  sake,  diat  Mr.  Buckingham  hA  acted  improperly,  tbe  subject  for  the 
decisioii  of  the  Proprietors  is,  as  I  submit,  whether  that  gentleman  was  to  be 
entirely  proacribcMl— (^Atr,) — whether  there  was  any  medium  to  be  ob- 
served in  bU  punishment— whether  he  should  be  obstructed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  establishment — fA^or,) —his  property  be  destroyed — he  himself 
removed  from  one  quarter  of  the  globe  to  another,  and  not  be  allowed,  even 
by  proxy»  to  attend  to  his  business — {hear,  hear,) — in  short,  whether  he  was 
to  be  hunted  throueb  every  comer,  and  destroyea  like  a  wild  beast  f-^Hear,) 
Tbe  question,  1  submit,  is,  whether,  examining  the  proofs  which  were  fhirly 
brought  forward,  and  as  fairly  commented  upon  by  the  hon.  Mover,  it  does  not 
clearly  appear  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  treated  in  the  unjust  and  op- 
pressive manner  that  has  been  described — (hear,) — and  whether  this  Court 
will  or  will  ootinterltere  for  his  relief,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such 
practices  in  future  ?— (i/trtir.)  The  question  is,  barely,  has  the  punishment 
of  Mr.  Buckingham  been  just  or  unjust  ?  He  has  been  banisjied,  aod  his 
property  has  been,  in  consequence,  reduced  to  almost  nothing  from  a  great 
amount.  These  tilings  have  been  committed  by  those  who  govern  India,  by 
persons  who  represent  this  Court  in  India.  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  imputation 
on  them,  neither  do  I  know  how  they  can  at  all  justify  such  extreme  severity. 
As  it  is  admitted  upon  all  sides  that  Mr.  Buckingham  is  as  honourable  a  man 
asexisti  iu  the  world,  1  ask  you,  is  It  proper,  is  it  moral,  or  is  it  right,  of  this 
"  paternal  Government"  to  pursue  him  as  they  have  done  ?  I  demand  of 
the  Court  whether  they  will  permit  Mr.  Buckingham  to  be  hunted,  tuqwe  ad 
if    It-  is  impossible  for  me  to  have  any  conception  why  this  gentleman. 


(10)  This  is  another  proof,  if  more  indeed  were  wanted,  to  show  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  speaker,  llie  very  reverse  of  his  position  is  the  ti-uth :  for 
nothing  Ln  known,  and  nothing  open,  but  such  as  the  Directors  choose.  The 
uapers  on  the  Barrackpoor  massacre  have  been  asked  for  and  refused ;  those  on 
Lord  Amherst's  Administration  were  but  a  day  or  two  before  withheld ;  and  in 
the  present  instance  (as  the  sequel  will  show)  all  information  was  denied.  And 
yet  Mr.  Poynder  blushes  not  to  assert  what  be  does,  'iliere  are  many,  however, 
who  must  blush  for  him. 
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ntauilLti^^  a«  be  tloes,  si*  bigh  in  tbt  i^eneral  esteewi,  ihsM  he  Ireaied  wotft 
tJiaiu  a  comiutiD  f^^lou.—t/f^o*/)     I  slaod  bere  iu  the  preience  «f  many  Icpl 
ftoaenieu*  and  1  am  cmvfitl^iit  tbey  will  justify  rac  in  snjiogi  that  amiaufi  ft 
priiit«r  may  be  iraui ported  from  ihUcouiitry  fur  uerjurj'»  t*r  any  other  scnmU 
iifleuctj  yet  oilier  ptrsoys  wuiild  uut  be  pri^veiiteu  fruiu  carry iu|;  uu,  of  «l»- 
ducriiif  hU  buaiiif,^*.     Even  in  case  a  mftO  ^hutilil  totiBpire  flgcmet  tbe  life  ^f 
aaother*  ao«l  be  transported  to  Botany  JBay  for  ibe  offence,  llic  Go^eriimeot 
fvoiild  uovcr  tbitikof  ihe  iafiktiuu  of  a  furtber  pumshment  on  biwi-     The 
Govern  mi' (it  ha^  uo  sucU  p*j^yer  iu  tbi*  country,  aud  if  it  Uadj  i  ani  ^rtm 
Ibey  wonlil  have  liu  indinatiou  to  use  iU—iHtar.)    I  ftm  tliocked  to  uamc^  m 
the  Bamcbrealli,  oven  for  one  momont*  the  cliaraettrs  I  have  alliide4  to,  witji 
a  man  of  Mr.  Buekin^h&ni*!*  gr^at  buuktur  and  pure  cbwacter*     liul  1  only  flo 
su  Ui  ilUnitral*  and  foi  tifv  my  arj^iaui^nt*     A  duuble  punisbmeiDt  ba*  beea  in- 
flicifld  on  Mr.  UuekiHghani,     Ssttrdy  lie  had   ivifftrifd  eiiongb  when  b«  bi4 
suffered  baniihmt-nt.     However,  the  Governmaut  wprta  of  n  dilfereut  opiubo* 
They  Eaidi  **  Mr,  Buckingbam  has  a  trotjsidrfable  share  in  this  property^  IH 
u&  ruio  it.     TUousb  he  has  no^  departed  froui   India^  and  thwufb  tbefc  cMt 
be  nt^communicaiiottwitb  him  for  at  least  a  year,  ^ till  be  uiay  b«  jilanning  la 
upset  our  Government,     At  all  events,  \vu  &hall  act  a»  if  he  wer«*'      C»u  ibit 
conduct  be  deemcrl  worthy  iu  any  Covernmeut  i     Vet  this  »as  the  cotidtaetof 
that  *'  patcrual   Governmeut  "  which   the  hoii.  Pisiprietor  b»f  «o   bi«biy 
lauded.  Svhat  uecetiiiy  was  there  for  thk  or  how  could  it  be  u««ful  ?  Wb*r« 
k  the  common  tense  of  inch  a  proceeding  ?     Every  oc«  that  hear*  me  caii*at 
help  perceiviuff  that  Ihe  fears  <m  which  it  U  allcg^ed  th&  proceediu**  of  ll»e 
Goverument  were  fouiAded,  are   ridiculou*   in  Uie   extreme. — {Hiar^}     Mr, 
Buckiuirhatt)  was  tramiporied  to  EngJaud  j  and  that  great  Gov  em  me  at  of  Jndl& 
eniertaified  fears  that  he  would  fiendJdocumenU  from  here,  whieh  might  cheek 
or  control   the  pf^iccedings  yf  that  Govcrunit'Ul,  through  the  medium  of  tbe 
presi  in  India.    Anv  man  that  thinks,  mua  ai  once  perceive  bow  eitiire^ly^  ri- 
dicwlom  sMch  fcnrsi  were.     It  in  clear,  however^  from  tbo|  m^asure^  a4«>Pted 
in  India,  that  Mr*  Buckingham's  pruperty  has  been  reduecd  from  spieiidviir 
10  almost  nothhifi.     U  this  the  measure  of  justice  (and  1  put  it  t*>  thtt  mmm. 
tiolent  adversaries  of  Mr.  Buckingham  in  thii  Court)  thai  they  Mould  wish 
to  have  dealt  out  to  their  frifilid6  or  their  children  ?     Let  tbr^e  thiiift  hm  W*- 
iiirelv  comidered,  and  assuredly  the  Court  will  look  upon  Mr,  Buekifisit»ni, 
not  ^iilh  a  View  of  destruction,  but  with  an  eye  of  meTcy.     No  u)au  i»  Infal- 
lible— every  man  may  fall  into  error;  and  if  Mr.  Bnckin|;ham  has  »— ' 
let  not  bia  punishment  be  greater  than  bis  i^fTeuce.     I  will  admit,  for  ■  ^ 
inent'a  sake,  that  Mr.Bnckiugbnm  waii  wrong  ;  Ivut,  was  not  bis  b«tii&bi»< 
from  India  even  a  more  than  suflicient  punishment  ?     Mr.  Buckinff1i*in  U*  I 
c<intend,  an  object  of  real  pity.     Hi?*  cbaracttTt  a?  a  man,  and  bit  &c*nHra- 
Bieuta  ai  a  gciitlemnn,  are  \\\g\i  \  and  ought  not  \\\e  Company  to  ir<*at   him 
with  those  leelincs  of  ju&Uce  ftud  mercy  which  hnve  al^iava  dj^nji^.^_^4 
them  ?    Mr.  Buckingham  bad  suffered  much  iujurv,  and  he  wiy  pTO|wilf 
came  before  the  Court  lo  ask,  "  Am  1  to  be  utterly  destroyed?    If  \  am  not, 
ffive  me  a  show  of  hands  in  my  favour."    This,  1  repeat,  is  a  ease  which  d«- 
senres  the  warm  support  of  this  Court ;  and  I  trust  that  you  will  irraat,  with 
liberality  and  justice,  the  compensation  which,  in  my  opinkm,  Mr.  Backiiic- 
bam  is  justly  entUledto^(Hcar,)  .   .,      ,        ^  u.  .       ,_ 

Mr.S.  Dixon.— 1  wish  to  know,  Mn  Cbairmaa,  whether  I  am  riifhi  ta  the 
supposition,  that  this  motion  is  for  the  productioii  of  further  papers  ? 
TheCiiAiRHAN.— It  is  merely  for  papers.  , 

Mr.  S.  Dixon.— I  am  of  opinion,  Sir,  that  the  hon.  Propnetor  who  haa 
brought  forward  this  motioD,  and  who,  of  course9  has  consulted  others  udoq 
the  subject,  has  not  chosen  tbe  best  mode  of  senring  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Bockingbara.  Indeed,  i  think  that  tbe  hon.  Mover  and  his  friends,  if  thej 
only  had  the  welfare  of  Mr.  Buckingham  in  view,  have  chosen  the  veiy 
worst  course  to  attain  that  object.  Thfe  hon.  Mover  has  said,  and  it  has  heea 
assented  to,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  suffered  very  much  in  a  pcuniary  wmy* 
and  that,  perhaps,  before  tbe  holding  of  another  Court,  that  gentJetnaa 
mi^ht  be  within  the  walls  of  a  prison.    Were  his  friavh  then  t»kin^  the 
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hem  nrnrnk  i&  %im  htm^  if  thkt  n$Stf  yf^k  tlie  ttm,  by  brfiighigr  ttmnttA  m 
niotion  M  papers*  the  production  of  wbicfa  woiild  necegutrilif'  dccupf  ft  t<m* 
iiderftble  time.  If  my  recomineDdation  be  conridered  at  any  talife/ 1  sboald 
adtite  them  tery  strongly  to  alter  tbe  course  of  cbndaet  th^y  hate  bnrsued 
this  day.  It  ^as  competent  to,  and  be  thought  it  the  undoubted  right  of, 
e^ery  Proprietdr  to  take  the  most  eztensire  tiew  bf  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  while  in  Incfia.  Their  limits  of  observation  Were  ndt  to  be  nar- 
rtf#ed  by  the  ingenuity  of  any  individdal.  Every  thing  that  had  ^sed  by 
was  not  to  be  thrown  aside.  Oh  tht  contrary^  1  will  say,  as  I  have  before 
done,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  abused  the  Government  of  India  In  the 
grossest  manner.  (I  i)  Though  the  hon.  Mover  may  have  fixed  upon  a  different 
crourse  of  argument,  my  ideas  are  not  therefore  to  be  confined,  nor  am  I  shut 
ofttt  by  this  from  allusions  to  what  is  pilssed.  It  is  tbe  natural  feeling  of 
hamanity,  as  well  as  my  own  particular  wish,  to  assist  any  snCfering  person 
who  comes  forward  with  a  compHtxht,  If  I  can  possibly  do  so.  But,  If  Mr. 
Buckingham's  friends  wish  thai  this  question  should  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
tcraHnation— if  they  desire  that  his  pecuniary  kisses,  which  they  say  are 
|rreat,  should  be  relieved — they  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  recourse  to  a . 
diflMnt  method.  I  do  not  mead  tb  oflfend  Mr.  BiickiDghlim's  fe^linps ;  bht 
I  must  say,  that,  for  inost  of  his  misfortunes,  he  bos  otiW  to  thank  biihseif.' 
{Hear.)  We  all  know  that  he  was  sent  from  India,  not  for  one  offence  oniy, 
but  for  seterftl.  He  bad  received  frequent  Earnings  of  the  danger  attendant 
i^Mm  the  line  he  was  pursuing.  Hi  had  been  informed,  that  if  bis  conduct 
was  not  altered^  the  Government  must  necessarily  put  a  stop  to  ptoceedhigs 
whkh  were  calculated  to  put  the  safety  of  India  in  Jeopardy.  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  to  redionstrate  with  him.  He  would  not  depart  froin  his  usual 
course,  and  he  brought  ruin  upoh  his  own  head.  ( 12)  I  would  recommend  to 
those  gentlemen  who  wish  to  serve  Mr.  Buckingham,  to  advise  him  to  show 
in  an  humble  representation  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  he  has  been  an 
excessive  loser  by  tbe  acts  of  the  Indian  Government.  {**He  ha»  done  to 
akrtady  /*')  Still,  in  my  opinicm,  the  better  hne  of  condcirt  Would  have  been 
to  ask,  as  a  favour,  for  remuneratioln  for  tbe  losses  sustained  by  Mr.  Buck- 
inrham.  The  inherent  feelihgs  of  humanity  in  every  man's  boSom,  would 
induce  him  to  listen  to  such  an  appeal  more  favourably  than  to  a  proposi- 
tion of  the  nature  of  that  before  the  Court.  Supposing  the  moiidn  should  be 
carried,  and  the  papers  produced,  It  would  require  a  long  time  to  consider 
them,  which  would  protract  the  issue  which  Mr.  Buckingham  must  look  for- 
ward to  with  so  much  anxiety.  1  regret  that  I  cannot  go  along  with  the 
motion  ;  Although  the  feelings  of  humanity  would  prompt  me,  and  not  me 
alone,  but  I  am  sure  the  g^eat  majority  m  the  ProprietorSj  to  any  appecd 
fitmi  Mr.  Buckingham  for  cotnpensation. 

Sir  C.  FoRBiU.— 1  have  Ustened  with  satisfactkm  to  much  that  has  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  spoke  last ;  and  I  must  Confess,  tl>at  f  ^ish 

(11)  It  Is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  Say  so  often,  "  this  Huntmc;*'  but 
renly  such  assertions  cannot  be  passed  by  without  denial.  But  even  if  it  were 
true  (which  it  is  not,)  that  the  Indian  Ootemnient  was  grossly  abused,  wcre^ 
there  no  Cbmrts.  or  Judges,  or  Juries  there  to  punish  the  oflf^nders  ?  And  if  so, 
what  other  ponislmieot  than  the  law  would  inflict  could  be  necevsary  ? 

(12)  Mr.  Dixon  cannot  understand  the  facts,  if  he  supposes  India  was  emfan- 
prr^^rl  hy  \\\\^  llilitsr  Mr.  RtidEincham  evft-  wrote,  niort  eitpcmlly  flic  latiphiiii^  at 

India  tii  do  wkli  thii^?  Hot^  ludci^d^  India  Wiia  never  so  >:are  i>r  su  U'^iiauiJ  ax 
floriji^  the  wKule  tiuit;  uf  Afr.  BntkiiiKli^in's  pnpcr  beuig  iti  exLtcticc  ;  mid  it  \va% 
nerei  lieeii  sb  utisaJe  ^v  r^o  diMiiiilnd  eis  siitte  ifs  dcstnittiou.  AfttI,  ihtu,  ew  it» 
rum  bcid^  brouj?!«t  by  Mr>  Buckil'i;;hiim  on  hiiiisdf,  litcuu^ie  hf  vvuuld  iiwt  ftitft 
hU  (isu^I  coiu^NC— thh  IS  ibrj  imti  ae;  for  Mr.  lie rkisij^ ham's  bi4iiL''Jiiuent  was  uul 
the  csnsf  of  hi*  ruin^  bnt  the  ri?fn:<al  uf  Oorcnjmffit  to  Jtl  Jkis  property  be  iist'd 
(br  hb  aftt^antagtt  by  otbers^  ilung:  iflcr  bif  **  ti^ual  miif*t  "  WiW  \\i  Ku  PTirt.  It  (.*f 
tor  be  regrvltcd  tb'^t  m^ii  Mnlf  tJcUbcr  rear!  n*>r  tbink  itporr  fbt^  fnct."  ^X  nrptimrtitfl 
Uf  Afiibkct  on  vvbith  tbcy  pretend  rr»  npf  ak,  So  inuf  b  error  jiTitl  tniFre-n  recent  ad  on 
iivha&ntly  cerucdMt.bk'p  were  \\  Lut  fli^^pb^ycd  Itih  ttmntter  not  to  l^f^  amibtfd« 
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the  coune  wbicb  h«  reeomniMidsd  had  ben  tUs  day  poniicd.    If  >  -howtvcTt 

that  course  bad  beeo  adopted,  it  is  not  improbable  tbat  Mr.  BockiBgham  and 
bis  friends  would  have. been  met  by  the  objection,  tbat  all  the  papen  not 
being  before  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  come  to 
a,  decision  on  the  case.  So  late  as  last  night  the  friends  of  Mr.  Buckingham 
bad  it  in  contemplation  to  propose  a  motion  for  a  specific  grant  to  bim  ;  but 
it  was  then  thought  better  to  move  for  the  production  of  papers,  under  the 
apprehension  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  namely,  that  an  objection  might 
be  taken  to  voting  a  grant,  unless  tiie  documents  upon  which  it  waa 
founded  were  previously  laid  before  the  Court.  Those  who  have  brought 
the  question  forward  found  great  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  what  course  it 
would  be  most  advisable  to  pursue.  If,  however,  it  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  Court  to  entertain  such  a  proposition  as  tbat  alluded  to 
by  the  bon.  Proprietor,  it  is  not  too  late  to  substitute  it  fur  the  motion  before 
the  Court.  If  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  may  lake  place,  I  should 
find  that  such  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  Court,  I  shall  think  myself  at 
liberty  to  adopt  the  suggestion  which  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  bon.  Pro- 
prietor. 

.  I  will  now  address  myself  to  the  subject  before  the  Court,  and  in  what  I 
have  tQ  say,  shall  confine  myself  to  a  very  few  words.  1  do  not  mean  to  |oa« 
tify  the  whole  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  conduct  as  Editor  of  the  '  Calcutta 
Journal.'  I  never  have  absolutely  Justified  his  conduct.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion of  the  question  regarding  Mr.  Buckingham  being  brought  before  the 
Court,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  he  had  been  extremely  imprudent,  and 
bad  tberebjT  laid  himself  open  to  that  degree  of  punishment  which  was  ulti- 
mately inflicted  upon  him  by  Uie  Bengal  Govemment«  after  he  bad  received 
repeated  admonitions  of  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  continu- 
ing in  the  course  wbicb  be  had  adopted.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
Court,  that  this  was  the  line  of  argument  which  1  adopted,  a^  I  have  aince. 
seen  ws  reason  to  alter  it.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  as  I  foraaerly 
■Uited,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  made  a  tool  of  by  those  who  entertaiued 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  free  press  in  India.  He  was  put  forward  as  an 
instrument  by  those  persons  down  to  the  latest  period  of  his  residencre  in 
India;  and  as  soon  as  the  Government  visited  him  with  that  punisbtoent 
which  it,  considered  itself  Justified  in  inflicting  on  biro,  he  was  deserted  by 
them  all^  by  those  very  men,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  one  or  two.  wb«> 
biul  called  themselves  his  friends,  and  who,  by  encouraging  him  in  the 
course  he  was  pursuing,  bad  led  to  bis  destruction.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  has 
always  been  my  opinion,  and  I  still  continue  to  entertain  it.  That  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  etceedingly  imprudent  with  respect  to  various  artidea  in* 
serted  in  his  paper,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting ;  but  if  I  am  called 
iipon  to  say  wnether  I  think  that  anv  one  of  these  articles  taken  separately 
could  be  considered  as  tending  to  endanger  the  safety  of  India,  1  can  lay  my 
band  upon  my  heart,  and  declare,  that  J  do  not.  (Hear.)  That  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham did  oppose  himself  to  the  Government  Is  unquestionable ;  that  be 
appeared  on  some  occasions  to  have  set  them  at  defiance  is,  I  think,  also 
true.  But  let  it  be  recollected,  that  there  were  no  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  press ;  and  what  appeared  to  one  persop  perfectly  harmleas, 
might  uot  be  viewed  in  that  light  by  another.  By  the  censors  of  tlie  press, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Buckingham  might  be  considered  to 
have  transgressed  rules  which  th^  had  laid  down  amongst  themselves,  but 
had  never  been  formally  pttbltshed.  Under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham might,  quite  unintentionally,  give  oiTence.  And  here  f  am  bound 
to  say,  that  after  the  repeated  pledges  which  Mr.  Buckingham  gave  to  tbe 
Government,  I  cannot  oelieve,  knowing  biro  as  I  do  to  m  as  honourable  a 
man  as  any  In  this  Court,  that  he  reuly  meant  to  offend  the  Govern ment. 

(Hear.)  That  pntleman  was  warned,  I  believe,  several  times ;  but  is  It 
fair  or  proper,  that  because  a  man  has  been  warned  nine  times  that  be  has 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Government,  he  should  on  the  tenth  occa- 
sion be  visited  with  such  tremendous  punishment  as  has  been  inflicted  on 
Mr.  BuckiDgbam  ?    As  wdl  might  it  be  said,  that  because  a  man  hat  been 
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eonvkted  nine  timet  of  a  mlsdemmioiir,  be  tbouUl*  on  tbo  teotii  oceasioiiy  be 
puDiabcd  AS  for  a  feloo  v. 

It  oppean  tbat,  by  the  late  proceedinrs  of  the  Indian  Goverament,  Mr. 
Buckingham's,  property  hat  been  completely  destwyed.  I  do  not  contend 
ai^ainst  the  power  of  the  GoTemment  to  tend  Mr.  Buckingham  from  Indift~ 
that  power  it  unquestionably  possesses.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  aware  tkmt 
it  possessed  that  power ;  and  if  he  had  acted  another  part»  (as  I  think  he 
would  if  the  time  were  to  come  over  again,  in  justice  to  nimself  andfftmily,) 
be  would  not  have  been  subjecte  dto  that  power.  The  existence  of  such  a 
]X>wer  is  necessary  in  one  point  of  view  ;  it  is  necessary  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Indian  Governnieat,  for  the  protection  of  that  vast  empire.  The 
British  Parliament  has  intrusted  the  Indian  Government  with  authority  to 
send  from  that  country  any  persons  who,  amongst  other  things,  should  be 
found  in  treaty  with  the  Native  powers.  It  happens,  however,  that  there  are 
rery  few  Native  powers  left  in  India,  for  we  have  eveiy  thing  in  our  own  way 
there  now. 

1  have  done,  however,  with  that  part  of  the  question  which  relates  to  Mr. 
Buckingham  being  sent  from  India,  with  respect  to  which  I  make  no  com- 
plaint. But  the  Government  having  done  this— having  banished  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham from  India,  there,  I  think,  they  ought  to  have  stopped.  It  was  cruel, 
unnecessarily  cruel,  to  follow  up  tliat  act  by  a  series  of  pcnrsccutions,  ending 
in  the  destruction  of  the  property  which  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  in 
drivin|^  himself  and  bisfamuy  to  that  pass,  that  the  doors  of  a  jail  are  starinsr 
them  in  the  face.  {Hear')  That  this  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment,  I 
pledge  my  word,  for  I  have  ascertained  the  fact.  {Hear,  hear.)  I  call  upon 
the  Court  to  do  that  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  which  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham no  longer  claims  as  a  matter  of  right :  he  is  no  longer  in  a  situation 
to  compel  jnstice  to  be  done  him  as  a  right— he  comes  before  the  Court  as  a 
suppliant.  But  the  case  has  been  so  ably  stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
brought  forward  the  question,  that  I  am  afraid  I  should  only  weaken  the  efiect 
of  his  address,  if  I  were  to  dwell  longer  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  llie  case 
comes  before  the  Court  in  the  names  of  those  who  appeal  against  Mr. 
Buckingham's  wife  and  children  being  turned  into  the  streets.  1  am  satisfied 
it  never  ouuld  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Court  of  Directors  that 
matters  should  have  proceeded  to  such  an  extremity  as  this  ^  I  know  too  well 
the  goodueas  of  the  hearts  of  some  of  those  geoilemen  to  suppose  this  was 
possible ;  I  know  that  it  was  to  the  goodness  aod  humanity  of  their  hcarta, 
and  of  the  worthy  Chairman  more  especially,  that  the  recent  grant  to  Mr. 
Amot  was  principally  owing.  I  think  that-^reat  credit  is  due  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  for  their  conduct  on  that  occasiou  ;  and  i  trust  they  will  follow 
up  the  kind  feeling  which  they  exhibited  towards  Mr.  Amot,  and  do  that  to- 
waxds  Mr.  Buckingham,  which  I  am  quite  satisfied  would  be  in  unison  with 
the  general  feelings  of  this  Court.  (Heart  hear.)  There  may  be  some,  per- 
haps, who  wUl  hold  up  their  hands  against  .tne  motion ;  there  cannot  be 
many,  for  I  am  willing  to  believe,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  that  very 
few  in  this  Court  can  shut  their  hearts  to  the  appeal  which  is  now  made. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  advocate  the  unliroitecl  freedom  of  the  press  in  India  ; 
but  let  me  prevent  myself  from  being  misunderstood.    I  think  it  would  be 
better  that  there  should  be  no  press  at  all  in  India,  than  such  a  one  as  now 
exisU  tbeiv.  (Hear.)  I  shall  not  k>nger  detain  the  Court;  but  if,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  it  shall  seem  likely  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Court,  I  will  move  «*  that  a  grant  of  .5000/.  sterling  be  made  to  Mr.  Bucking, 
ham,  in  consideration  of  the  heavy  pecuniary  losses  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected,  by  circumstances  connected  with  his  being  sent  from  India,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  his  property  since  his  departure  from  that  country.** 
(Hear,  hear,) 

1  he  Hon.  Lbicestbr  Stanhope.— I  rise  to  second  the  roouon. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  (who  had  risen  at  the  same  time)  said  :— ^«  nonourabla 
Baronet  has  submitted  no  motkm ;  the  gallant  Officer  cannot,  tbererore,  se- 
cond that  which  has  not  been  moved.  (The  hon.  and  learned  GeDUeman 
then  Ksumed  his  leat.) 
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thfe  il0ii*  Lfticfestfeit  9TiiNtton  eMtitlUMl;^t  am  toot  «ei|fiaiiited  itidi  tlft 
tacttci  which  thoald  be  observed  id  this  Court.  I  koow  not  whether  the  mo- 
tibto  of  my  hoo.Frieiid  mi  the  flooK  (Mr.  Kinnairdy)  or  tiiAt  of  the  hon.  Bart, 
riiay  best  suit  the  tatte  bf  Proprietors ;  but,  eonceivid|f  that  tvtrj  cause  ii 
best  prtmioted  by  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  1  #111  tenture  to  enter  upon  (ma 
on  the  present  ol^clision.  With  g^eat  prudence  my  hon.  Friend,  in  bringing 
forward  his  motion,  abstained  from  niakin|^  any  <R>se#vatioi»  on  the  reiatiTe 
ibeHts  of  a  f^  press,  of  a  censorship,  or  of  the  present  licensing  system  in  India. 
My  opinions  ttith  regard  to  those  questions  are  linchauged ;  but  I  think  H 
right  dn  the  present  occasicni  to  avoid  all  discussion  on  those  topics.  In  en- 
tering upiin  the  cbnsideriltion  of  the  question  before  the  Court,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  make  some  obsenrations  with  respect  to  the  characters  of  the 
shartholders  of  the  *  Calcutta  Journal.'  Among  the  hundred  shareholders 
of  that  paper  were  some  of  the  most  emiiient  men  in  British  India ;  (hearg  } 
there  are  some  of  these  whose  names  t  would  tiot  Tenfure  to  state  in  this 
Court,  for  fear  of  injuriug  their  fortunes  in  India;  but  there  are  others  whose 
names  1  tieed  not  hesitate  to  mention^  fol*  they  are  so  eialted  in  rank^  and  So 
pre-entineut  fii^r  every  kind  of  virtue^  that  I  miiy  say  they  really  stand  abore 
the  reach  of  bad  power.  Aniongst  others  I  may  especially  mentum  the  name 
of  Mr.  John  Palmer,  son  of  General  Palmer,  who  almost  governed  British 
India,  dnrinr  the  admtnistratfon  of  Warren  Hastings.  Mr.  John  Palmer, 
too,  has  had  great  iufluence  with  every  Government  iince  that  period  :  ft 
more  honooraMe  man,  or  more  loyal  citizen— one  itoore  atbched  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government  than  that  gentlemau,  does  not  exist.  I  will  venture  to  sa^, 
without  intending  any  disrespect  to  Liord  Amherst  or  the  twenty-four  gentle- 
men behind  the  bar,  that  his  knowledge  of  British  India  and  of  the  feelings  of 
the  Natives  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  those  gentlemen.  With  respect  to 
Mr.  Buckingham,  I  entirely  concur  with  ail  the  eulogiums  which  have  been 

eissed  upon  that  gentlemau  by  my  hon.  Friend  on  the  floor.  I  esteem  Mr. 
uckiugnam  much,  because  1  know  him  well ;  I  know  him  to  be  a  moral 
than ,  a  religious  mau^  a  gobd  father,  a  good  husband,  a  firm  friend,  and  a 
loyal  citizen ;  and  if  these  are  not  qualities  that  deserve  praise  and  admira- 
tion, then  1  know  not  what  do.  Further,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  with  the 
exception  of  Edmund  Burke,  Lord  Comwalli s,  Lord  Hastings,  and  Aie  great 
bistbriau  of  British  India,  Mr.  Mill,  no  man  has  conferred  greater  benefits  on 
tibe  people  of  India,  or  has  done  more  honour  to  the  GoYemment,  than  tins 
said  persecuted  Buckingham.  {Hear.) 

Having  dilated  on  the  characters  of  the  shareholders  and  the  original  pro- 
prietor or  the  *  Calcutta  Journal,'  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  itfjnr^ 
itfhich  has  been  dbne  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  property,  which  is,  properly 
speakinj^,  the  question  before  the  Court.  The  first  proceedings  connectecl 
With  this  case  was  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Butkingham  by  the  six  Secretstfies 
of  the  Governmeut,  ana  his  acquittal  by  a  Jury  of  his  countrymen.  And  wbat 
was  the  character  of  this  Jury  ?  Two-thirds  of  every  Jury  lirousht  iota  tbe 
box  in  India  must  be,  directfy  or  indirectly,- connected  with  the  Government ; 
notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Buckingham  was  acouitted.  When  the  Iftdiaa 
Government  found  that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  ronocent  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  it  determined  to  have  recourse  to  extra-judicial  measures.  Having  once 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  subject,  the  occasion  Was  not  long  Watttiiig>. 
Mr.  Buckingham  chanced  to  comment,  in  a  humorous  manner,  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Bnrce  to  be  a  clerk  of  stationary,  and  for  so  ciymmeiittii« 
ne  was  banished.  Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Bucl&ingham  was  banished  fbr 
having  commented  on  this  appointment,  this  Court  disapproved  of  the  con-> 
duct  of  the  Indian  Government  hi  having  made  the  appointment, and  ordered^ 
the  said  clerk  to  be  dismissed.  The  Scottish  clergy  also,  generally,  diaap- 
proved  of  the  appointment ;  and  most  men  considcrt^  that  the  reverend  Doctor 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  clerical  ofice. 

Next  came  the  persecution  of  Mr.  Amot.  On  Afr.  Buckingham's  reroorml, 
Mr.  Arnot  was  left  editor  of  the  paper.  He  chanced  to  make  some  obserra- 
tlons,  in  which  he  attributed  Mr.  Buekingbaiti's  rolgfoftunet  to  Dr.  Bryee  ; 
and  fbr  those  observations  he  was  likewise  banished.   Thus  dM  this  Fresb^r** 
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teHali  poHlleri  |lsmoti^^-ceMui^  and  ileprlired  of  hig  dtil  ottee  hffwh  wad 
bis  eondQCt  disapproved  by  the  Church  to  which  be  belonccd^  this  editor 
of  the  *  ioihn  Bull/  this  vender  of  pfens^  pounce*  and  paper — triumph  ovet 
these  two  honourable  meft.  {Heart  hear,)  Then  tame  another  editor,  who 
cbaaced  to  republish  a  pamphlet  of  mine  on  the  Press  In  India.  I.  have  maoy 
political  enemies,  but  1  have  never  beard  from  any  quarter  any  thin^  of  an 
immoral,  irrdiftous,  or  dangerous  character  imputed  toihai  work.  Not« 
withstanding  this,  after  Mr.  Sandys,  the  new  editor,  had  republUbed  tb« 
pamphlet,  essay  by  etsay,  and  not  until  he  had  completed  it|  the  Paper  was 
nltoretber  suppressed,  and  the  property  destroyed. 

These  extra-judicial  measures  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  angry  spirit  of 
the  Indian  Govemtricot.  They  determined  to  have  recourse  to  that  **  wild 
justice/*  ns  Lord  Bacon  has  denominated  itj  ^*  revenge."  They  seem«d  to 
think,  that  not  only  was  the  Editor  bad,  but  that  there  was  also  something 
bad  in  the  type,  ink,  and  presses*  and  they,  in  consequence,  prohibited  the  us^ 
of  the  machinery  as  long  as  Mr.  Buekingham  bad  any  interest  in  it  what* 
fever.^  The  sharcboUlers  upon  this  remonstrated,  alleging,  it  wfts  very  hard, 
that  because  one  person  had  offended,  a  hundred  should  suffer.  They  Ulio 
iremioded  Lord  Amherst,  that  at  tiie  time  Sir  Francit  Macnaghten  reristered 
the  rerulatH>ns  rdipeeting  the  press,  (what  an  occupation  for  a  British  Judge !) 
be  did  it  on  the  express  condition  that  the  property  vested  in  the  <  Calcutta 
ilonmal'  should  be  respected.  Lprd  Amherst  seems  to  have  been  frightened 
at  this,  and  he  said  that  he  would  allow  the  paper  to  be  resiuued.  I  have 
been  obliged  tn  put  upon  paper  all  that  Lord  Amherst  said  he  would  And 
would  not  do,  for  his  capriciousness  is  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to 
trust  my  memory  with  it  First,  he  agreed  that  the  paper  should  be  pub* 
lisbed ;  then  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  published  unless  it  was  edited  t>y  a 
Company's  servant ;  then  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  published  under  the 
iitle  €i  the  '  Calcutta  Journal  ;*  then  ha  would  allow  it  to  be  published 
under  a  name  which  1  think  most  inappropriate  to  the  licen&ing  System^ 
namely^  the '  British  Lion  ;*  then  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  called  the 
*  British  Lion ;'  then  he  would  allow  it  to  be  called  the  *  Scotsman  in  the 
East ;'  then  he  Would  not  allow  it  to  be  published  »o  long  as  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham and  the  hundred  Proprieters  had  any  share  in  the  concern ;  at  last  he 
tlid  allow  it  to  be  published  under  the  title  of  the  *  Scotsman  in  the  East.' 
Thus  did  his  Lordship,  to  the  capriciousness  of  a  harlot,  add  the  persecution 
of  a  tyrant.  By  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst  the  paper  was  ruined ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  a  property,  which  had  cost  Mr.  Buckingham  20,900/« 
in  gold,  and  from  which  he  received  8000/.  a-year,  a  quarter  of  which  he  bad 
disposed  of  to  the  hundred  Proprietors  for  iO^OOO/.,  was  actually  s<dd  for 
1500/.;  and  over  and  above  the  4000/.  which  Mr.  Buckingham  left  in  his 
banker^s  hands  at  Calcutta,  he  has  since  been  called  upon  to  pay  5000/.  more 
on  account  of  an  expenditure  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  vacillating 
conduct  of  Lord  Amherst ;  making  Mr.  Buckingham's  total  loss  39,000/.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Buckingham  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  when 
be  left  Cidcutta  to  have  set  fire  to  his  premises^  and  consumed  the  whole 
roacem* 

Mr.  Buckingham's  conduct  has  been  scrutinized  by  the  public  in  India, 
and  by  thecoinrts  of  law  and  the  Government  of  that  country,  and  likewise 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  press  at  home.  Writers  of  all  parties,  the 
Editors  of  the  *  Courier'  and  *  Morning  Post/  all  the  Tory  writers,,  actuated 
only  by  honourable  motives,  have  disapproved  of  the  measures  pursued  to- 
wards Mr.  Buckingham.  That  gcntleomn  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  public 
scrutiny,  and  has  constantly  been  pronounced  blameless.  Yet  has  be  been 
persecuted  and  sacrificed  to  a  satanical  spirit  of  revenge.  1  will  not  sajr  that 
in  the  darker  ages — I  will  not  say  that  under  the  reigns  of  a  Dionysius,  a 
Tiberius,  or  a  Robespierre,  acts  of  greater  enormity  have  not  been  perpe- 
trated, but  1  can  venture  to  declare,  that  under  a  Government  calling  iUelf 
firee,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  more  cold-blooded,  heartless  system  of 
persemtioB,  than  that  exercised  towards  Mr.  Buckingham,  is  not  to  be  found 
upon  rececd.    {Jlear,  hear,)    I  will  mit  believe  but  that  the  Court  of  Direc-^ 
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ton  are  dispoied  to  do  luitice  to  Mr.  Backing bmm.  Wben  I  httrt  bMrd  ibat 
Court  abused  on  the  other  tide  of  the  water,  (and  I  am  eorry  to  say  that  they 
are  constantly  the  subjects  of  abuse,)  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  9up|iort 
their  character.  Why  did  I  do  this  ?  Because  I  perceived  that  when  an 
individual  was  persecuted  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  Director!  were 
always  ready  to  do  him  justice  at  home.  If,  however,  it  should  turn  out  that 
the  Directors  are  not  disposed  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  He  must  appeal 
to  Parliament  There  every  individual  hat  a  right  to  seek  for  the  redress  of 
wrong..  Not  only  every  man  with  a  white  face  in  this  country,  but  eveiy 
native  of  India,  everyone  of  the  hundred  millions  of  the  distent  saUects  of 
£DJland,are  virtoally' represented  in  the  British  Parliament  Jf  the  Members 
of  Parliament  have  not  sufficient  industry  and  talent  to  toke  into  consideratioi& 
the  affairs  of  the  inhabitanu  of  those  distent  realms,  they  do  not  deserve  the 
character  which  they  profess  to  maintain.  Without  those  qualifications  it  is 
idle  and  vain  to  talk  of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  British  statesmen,  or  of 
the  justice  of  British  rule.  That  rule  is  good  which  confers  the  gresteet 
benefits  on  the  many,  not  that  which  raises  every  tenth  man  on  the  pedestal 
of  liberty,  as  we  are,  and  leaves  the  other  nine  to  grovel  on  in  slavery. 
{Hear,)  If  the  doctrines  which  I  have  heard  broached  in  this  Court,  and 
which  I  blushed  to  hear  also  broached  before  a  legal  tribunal  at  the  Cock 
Pit,  be  established,  the  result  will  he,  that  benoeforUi  there  will  bo,  under  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain,  twenty  thousand  British  subjecta  and  a  hundred 
million  of  slaves. 

I  have  done.  I  care  not  what  tactics  are  adopted-»whether  the  motion  of  mj 
hon.  Friend  on  the  fi^ior  be  carried,  or  that  of  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  whom 
I  know  on  aH  occasions  to  be  actuated  by  the  most  honourable  principles ; 
but  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  support  any  measure  calculated  to  do  justice  to 
the  injured  individual  on  the  floor,  (Mr.  Buckingham)*    (Hem'^kearf  Aemr,) 

Mr.  R.  Jacksom. — My  hou.  Friend,  in  brioging  forward  this  question,  has 
adopted  precisely  that  course  which  I  expected  uf  him,  his  object  being  to 
conciliate  the  Court.  He  said  that  be  would  avoid  touching  upon  the  sidifect 
of  the  press  in  ludia,  and  also  avoid  draggioe  into  discussion,  in  a  political 

Sunt  of  view,  that  awful  authority  which  the  law  has  vested  in  the  Governor- 
eneral,  of  sending  persons  from  India.  Both  these  questions  are  of  too  much 
impurtence  to  be  allowed  to  be  ideniified  with  the  case  of  an  individuel. 
(Hear,  ktar.)  Though  I  am  aware  that  I  cannot  profess  much  regard  for 
the  press  without  running  the  riak  of  being  suspected  its  secret  enemy,  I  will 
once  more  avow  as  heremiary  and  consistent  a  regard  for  the  liberW  of  the 
press  as  my  hon.  Friend,  or  any  other  person  bearing  the  name  of  English- 
man can  eutertein ;  and  I  will  here  take  the  libeny  to  observe,  that  if  the  suIh 
ject  has  not  already  met  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at  home,  they  could 
not  aim  at  a  nobler  purpose  than  to  inquire  into  the  real  practice  of  the  press 
in  India,  with  the  view  of  rendering  every  practicable  degree  of  freedom  to 
that  great  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  the  result  being  loyalty  to  the 
state  and  affection  to  the  country.  It  might  not,  perhaps,  b^  improper  at  the 
the  same  time  to  consider  whether  even  that  power  of  deportation  axistingin 
the  Gaveruor-Gei)er<il  might  not  be  in  some  degree  Qualified.  Having  &us 
slightly  alluded  to  those'  two  important  subjects,  I  will  not  go  further  lest  1 
fall  into  the  evil  which  my  hon.  Friend  deprecated.  My  hon.  Friend's  speech 
wsis,  however,  characterisied  bv  no  small  degree  of  asperity,  in  so  for  as  it 
alluded  to  the  Government  of  Bengal.  I  only  refer  to  this  clrrtimstance  in 
order  that  some  justice  may  be  done  to  an  absent  man.  I  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  Lord  Amherst,  but  were  he  a  person  of  much  less  cousi iteration 
than  be  is,  it  would  be  sufficient  that  be  is  absent  and  incapable  of  defeuding 
himiself,  to  induce  me  to  |H)int  out  any  part  of  the  hon.  Proprietor's  speech 
which  I  think  bears  hardly  and  unjustly  on  him.  The  scope  of  my  hon. 
Friend's  speech,  the  scope  and  entirety,  almost,  of  the  speech  of  the  gallant 
Officer  who  has  just  down,  and  the  scupe  and  tendency  of  many  writings 
which  have  appeared  on  the  subject,  have  been  to  convey  an  idea  that  Lonl 
Amherst  personally  refused  to  sanction,  with  his  license,  any  paper  in  which, 
Mr.  Buckingham  had  any  property.  Very  little  reference  to  Uie  papers  which 
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Mr.  B^f^kinf  bam  lim^  drculated  In  Court,  will  show  that  Lord  Amherst  did 
not  object  to  Mr.  Buckingham  havln?  a  property  in  the  paper  for  which  Dr» 
Bluston  asked  a  license,  but  only  to  his  being  allowed  to  retain  any  def^-ee  of 
inflnence  In  the  concern.  Lord  Amherst  may  have  been  right  or  Wrung  on 
this  point— with  that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  All  I  wish  to  establish  is,  that 
Lord  Ataherst  objected  only^  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  retaining  a  governing  in- 
Boence  over  the  paper,  and  not  to  his  being  a  proprietor.  But  before  we 
condemn  Lord  Amherst  for  even  this  limited  objection  to  Mr.  Uuckingham, 
let  me  ask,  hare  we  forgotten  the  declarations  which  that  gentleman  for* 
merly  put  forth  ?  Do  we  not  recollect  that  amongst  the  consolations  which 
Mr.  Bnekinghara  promised  himself,  was  this— that  although  transported  (as 
be  was  pleased  to  calf  it>  from  India,  be  had  left  his  paper  that  would  send 
forth  infbrmattoo  which  he  would  supply  from  this  country,  and  give  publi- 
cation to  the  essays  which  his  warm  feelings,  in  a  place  where  there  was  no 
danger,  should  from  time  to  time  give  birth  to.  Is  it  to  be  much  wondered  at 
that  Lord  Amherst,  feeling  the  inutility  of  changing  the  name,  but  leaving 
Ae  objectionable  Influence,  would  not  countenance  any  arrangement  which' 
would  have  that  declared,  that  denounced  influence  in  operation.   {Hear.)  -. 

My  hon.  Friend,  (Mr.  Kinnaird,)  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  read  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Muston,  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  who  was  making  the  applica- 
tion fw  a  license  to  carry  on  the  paper,  under  the  name  of  the  British  Lion^ 
which  the  gallant  OfAcer  who  spoke  last  conceived  to  be  very  inappfro* 
priate.  I  may  here  observe,  that  the  gallant  Officer  was  wrong  when  he  stated 
diat  Lord  Amherst  was  willing  to  alltiw  the  publication  under  that  name — his 
Lordship  objected  totally  to  the  British  Lion.  My  hou.  Friend,  as  1  before 
observed,  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Muston,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
Lord  Amherst  had  been  actuated  only  by  the  most  bitter  feelings  of  resent- 
ment towards  Mr.  Buckingham.  The  letter  was  written  to  Dr.  Muston,  and 
is  as  follows : 

"  My  Love— Henry  came  here  to  tell  you  that  my  ftither  had  seen  Mr. 
Kendall,  from  whom  he  learnt  that  the  license  had  been  refused,  and  would 
be  refused  so  long  as  Mr.  Buckingham  had  any  shnre  in  the  concern.  They 
have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  you  ;  but  the  writing  of  Mr.  Ballard's  let'^ 
ter  to  yon  says,  you  will  have  the  same  control  so  long  as  he  and  Mr.  Palmed 
are  proprietors  ;  from  which  the -Government  infer  vou  Would  have  it  only  to 
long,  and  then  >*ou  might  be  subject  to  Mr.  Buckiurham'ff  interference.'' 

This  is  the  lady's  letter ;  but,  as  now  and  then  happens  in  the  world,  her 
husband  had  taken  the  liberty,  in  spite  of  all  possible  domestic  animadver- 
sions, to  contradict  her  point  blank.  (AlaughJ)  Dr.  Muston  had  asked  Mr. 
Bayley's  advice  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  aclvisable  to  beg  an  audience  of 
Lord  Amherst.  Mr.  Bayley  advises'  Dr.  Muston  to  take  that  step  ;  and 
Lord  Amherst  (which  is  not  a  proof  of  his  being  a  very  tyrannical  and  un- 
bending man)  immediately  upon  application  being  made,  granted  the  audience. 
I  will  now  read  an  extract  from  a  letter,  in  which  Dr.  MusWn  describes  the 
result  of  his  audience  with  the  Governor-General : — 

"  From  the  Impression  left  on  my  mind,  after  a  long  interview  with  th^ 
Governor-General  on  the  subject  of  a  license  for  tbe<  Calcutta  Journal,'  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  no  olfaction  will  be  made,  ^on  a  renewal  of  my  appli* 
cation,)  provided  another  name  be  substituted  for  its  designation,  and  that 
the  Government  is  convinced,  at  the  same  time,  of  my  being  bond  fide  the 
proprietor  of  it.  The  property  Mr.  Buckingham  possesses  in  it  is  no  objec- 
tion, if  it  can  be  held  without  a  right  of  influencing  its  details  by  any  inter- 
ference on  his  part." 

This,  in  my  opinion.  Is  a  proof  that  Lord  Amherst's  aim  was  not  against 
the  property,  but  the  influence  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  In  another  letter  ad* 
dressed  to  Mr.  Bavlcy,  Dr.  Mnstou  says : 

■*  I  heard  from  Mr.  Harrington  it  was  your  opinion  that  no  license  would 
be  grants  to  me,  unless  I  l^came  proprietor  of  the  concern,  or  an  actual 
-.  trausfer  of  the  property  was  made  from  the  present  proprietors  toothers  who 
should  apply,  with  me  and  the  printer  Jointly,  for  a  license  to  publi.4h  a  news- 
paper.  If  mis  be  the  case,  I  have  misunderstood  Lord  Amherst,  who  ap^ 
peared  to  me  to  require  only  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Buckingham  from  all  and 
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f very  power  of  UiteHereqee  or  pontrol,  apd  io  qo  way  to  l^fure  tb^  g«|iU4* 
nuan's  property.  Indeed  hUttordship  cUstincUy  stated  it  to  he  bis  wish  not  to 
Injure  the  property  vested  in  the  Colombian  Press ;  but  this  iftisl^  cmmH  ha 
realized  if  the  property  be  transferred  from  the  present  proprietors.*' 

Mr.  D.KiNNAi^D. — J  beg^  to  ol)serve  to  my  learned  Friend,  that  the  real 
intentions  of  Government  are  made  evident  in  the  oflicialletter  of  Mr.  Bayley, , 
pubseouent  to  the  period  to  which  he  is  now  alludiu|; :  In  wliich  the  writer 
says,  that  the  Governor-General  will  not  accede  to  Dr.  Muston's  proposal  to 
rent  the  Paper  for  a  year»  because  security  was  not  ^iyen  tUat«  at  the  epd  of 
fhat  period,  Mr.  Buckiug^haro  niisht  not  resume  his  miduence. 
^  Mr.  H-t^ACKSON.— 1  have  merely  adverted  to  these  letters,  to  show  tjiat  the 
observations  which  have  been  madfe  upon  Iiord  Amher«t,  are  not  altogether 
well  founded,  inasmuch  as  either  Dr.  Muston  totally  misquotes  him,  or  his 
^rdship  has,  in  more  than  one  instance,  eiipressly  declared,  that  he  did  not 
object  to  Mr.  Buckin|^ham  having  a  property  in  the  Paper,  but  only  to  his 
having^  an  influence  over  its  maoag^emeut  (13)  It  is  sufficient  for  qie>  i^. 
endeavouring  to  defend  an  absent  man,  to  show,  that  one  of  the  acts  imputed 
to  him  is  contradicted  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  very  person  on  whose  state- 
ineuts  the  charge  is  supposed  to  rest. 

.  I  now  come  to  ^be  important  question,— What  is  now  to  be  done  under  tho 
circumfttances  of  the  case  ?  The  motion  before  the  Court  is  in  the  followinn; 
terms : 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  Court  copies  of  all  correspondence 
between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham,  late  proprietor  dl 
the  <  Calcutta  Journal,' respecting  his  claims  for  reparation  ot  the  injuries 
sustained  by  him  in  his  projierty  in  Calcutta,  in  consequence  of  the  measurea 
of  the  Bengal  Government.  Also  copies  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Bengal 
Government  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  before  named. 

This  motion  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  comprehensive.  It  affords  room  for 
reviving  all  the  transactions  on  which  the  Court  has  already  iiassed  jndgineot. 
The  correspondence  called  for  in  the  latter  nart  of  the  motion^  has  alrca^SP 
been  commented  on,  passage  by  passage,  m  this  Court.  We  have  alreadjF 
discuBssed  and  determined  on  the  general  history  of  Mr.  Bnckioghani's  con  < 
duct  ia  India.  We  thought  it  wrong,  we  tl>ought  it  highly  contumacioiu, 
and  that  the  Government  of  India  had  done  right  in  taking  the  step  which  it 
did  take,  Mr.  Buckingham  having  left  it  no  alternative  but  to  bow  and  humble 
itself  at  the  feet  of  an  able  and  popular  editori^  or  to  convince  him  that  it  was 
stronger  than  he  was.  {Hear,)  It  is  now  universally  admitted,  that  the  Bengal 
Government  acted  rightly.  ^14)  In  the  measures  which  they  adopted  w^  sup- 
oorted  them,  after  along  Uiscussion,  and  by  a  decision  almost  unanimous. 
Would  it  be  wise,  theoj  to  go  into  a  discussion  with  respect  to  the  papers 
upon  which  we  came  to  that  decision  ?  If  ^e  motion  had  been  limited  tn 
the  production  of  papers  subsequent  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  departure  frooik 
India,  I  would  not  object  to  it ;  and  I  will  proceed  to  state  why.  Supposing 
the  Indian  Government  to  have  pursued  a  legal,  judicious,  and  nnavoidable 
course,  still,  if  th^t  course  has  operated  hardly  upon  an  individual  beyond  the 
expectations,  beyond  the  wishes,  beyond  the  fault,  perhaps,  of  those  wha 
adopted  it, — this  is  not  the  Court  to  hear,  with  apatl^,  that  the  well-educate4 
wife  and  children  of  a  gentleman  of  character,  talent,  and  honour,  have  been 
brought  into  a  painful,  pitiable,  and  an  unforeseen  predicament.  {Meitr^ 
hear^  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  did  not  feel  and  acknowledge  that  Mr, 
Buckingham's  is  a  case  of  sympathy,  to  which  any  consideration,  on  the  jparf 
of  the  Directors,  would  have   me  for  its  most  cordial  supporter,   (^jfear^ 

(13)  The  best  answer  to  this  Is  the  nlain  fact,  tiiat  tfic  Hceoceto  set  up  a  paper 
wajtnolgi^u  to  Dr.  Muatou  until  lie  had  declared  that  it  was  komaJI4t  nn  p»o* 
F£RTY ;  that  the  licence  specified  that  the  paper  Uioald  be  his,  mi,  no  one's  else  i 
and  Ibat  he  afterwards  sold  the  oopyrigbt,  at  M$  own^  to  another  individual,  and 
claimed  the  proceeds  as  his  right,  Secaose  the  Gor^ nuaent  in  their  lioenso  h«i 
declared  tiiat  Ae  and  no  other  person  should  be  th^  propvietor  of  It. 
.  (U)  Not  universally —not  even  generally.  Pfrhape  100  individuals  out  of  the 
wholepopulation  yf  Engbud  m^y  conscientiouxly  thmk  so  ;  but  thooBUida*  iMy, 
tens  01  thocbanda,  both  iu  lydU  and  in  England^  think  otherwise. 
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hear  )  But  if  sympathy  for  Kf r.  Bnckiofli^m  be  the  real  object  io  view,  tb^ 
questioo  (s,  whether  the  proceeding  proposed' it  the  best  ana  nappiest  ii|ode 
of  attaiDip^  an  end  so  desirable,  rt  was  surgested  by  an  nunourable 
Proprietor  behind  me.  (Mr.  Dixon,)  that  if  Mr.  Buclcin^ham  would  throw 
himself  and  his  misfomines  upon  tne  humane  consideration  of  the  Court, 
such  an  appeal  would  not  ^  unregarded.  That  appeal  has,  howevert  been 
recently  made  to  a  higher  authority.  In  language  wholly  di^terept  from 
that  which  we  formerly  considered  to  partake  of  contumacy  and  defiance, 
Mr.  Buckiugham  has  cast  his  wife  and  family  on  the  mercy  of  our  executive 
power.  Now,  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that,  in  calling  for  the  produc- 
tion of  papers  limited  to  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  there  was  any  intention 
to  quarrel  with  the  Directors,  or  to  force  them  into  a  remunerating  grant,  I 
would  not  be  so  friendly  to  the  proceeding  as  I  am ;  but  if  the  papers  should 
be  laid  before  us,  and  wisely  and  righteously  used,  they  may  be  made  the 
foundation  for  an  application  on  oi^r  parts  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  request- 
TUT  tlieir  favourable  consideration  of  such  parts  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  case 
^  nave  recenily  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  expressing  the  gratification  we 
should  feel  if  they  partook  in  the  sympathy  which  it  is  evident  exists  pretty 
generally  In  this  Court  towards  that  gentleman.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  draw  up  a  motion  upon  paper,  accoraing  to  my  ideas  of  what  is 
proper  to  be  done.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  tq  propose  an  amendment;  I  am 
willing  to  support  the  motion,  if  limited  in  the  way  I  have  ^inted  out. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD. — We  can  have  nq  objection  to  limit  the  motion  as 
proposed. 

Mr.  Jackson.— Then  comes  the  question,  what  is  best  calculated  to  serve 
B^r.  Buckingham  ?  I  am  desirous  that  he  should  not  ask  for  justice,  as  it 
has  been  caUed,  but  rather  appeal  to  the  svmpathy  which  every  gentleman-^ 
every  father  of  a  family — every  admirer  of  talent,  must  feel  for  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham. I  am  disposed  to  look  Ufron  Mr.  Buckiqgham's  conduct  with  great  in- 
dulgence. I  believe  that  many  parts  of  bis  conduct,  since  bis  arrival  in  this 
country,  which  are  considered  objectiouable,  have  proceeded  from  his  not 
being  conversant  with  the  forms  and  modes  of  proceedings  of  public  bodies, 
with  which  he  would  have  been  better  acquainted  had  he  lived  longer 
amonrst  us.    The  motion  which  I  have  drawn  up  Is  as  follows  : — 

**  lliat  the  Court  of  Proprietors  request  the  Court  of  Directors  to  take  foto 
consideration  the  losses  sustained  by  Mr.  Buckingham  since  his  departure 
from  India  ;  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors  beg  leave  to  assure  them,  that  if 
they  find  Mr.  Buckingham's  situation  such  as  to  induce  their  sympathy  and 
pecuniary  aid,  tiiev  will  meet  with  the  cordial  support  of  this  Court." 

V  In  the  undivided  feeling  of  sympathy  for  Mr.  Buckingham  and  his  amiable 
family,  1  have  drawn  up  this  motion.  I  will  support  the  motion  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  affbrd  ground,  not  for  retri- 
botive  justice,  but  fiir  that  sympathy  which  the  Directors  never  withhold 
where  it  is  called  for,  and  for  the  exercise  of  which  they  have  constantly  our 
support.  {jfppUmse,} 

Mr.  Hume. — As  one  of  the  persons  at  whose  request  this  Court  was  made 
special,  I  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  questbn  $  and  in  doing  so,  I 
will  confine  myself  to  what  has  occurred  subsequently  to  Mr.  Buckingham's 
departure  from  India.  I  may  state,  that  as  far  as  my  hon.  Friend  and  rovself 
mrt  concerned,  we  are  most  wiHing  to  adopt  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
thrown  out  by  the  learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  last ;  for  we  have  no  other 
object  &a  view  than  to  serve  Mr.  Buckiofham,  feeling,  as  we  dot  a  sincere 
conviction  that  he  haa  been  injured  in  a  defree  much  greater  than  was  ever 
ioieuded.  1  differ  from  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  spoke  early  in  the  dsicus-* 
skm,  and  i^ho  seemed  to  be  of  opiniou  that  the  Court  ought,  on  the  preseat 
occasion,  to  take  into  consideration  the  general  question  of  Mr.  Buckinr- 
bam's  conduct.  That  question  has  been  mtermined.  His  conduct  met  witq 
nay  approbation,  but  the  Court  decided  aj^lnst  it.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
contended  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  illegally  transported.  The  Courts 
faowever,  adopted  a  different  view  of  the  question,  and  decided  accordingly* 
Oft  (he  prea^t  occwiluoi  I  buw  \9  thM  d«9UlvU|  however  I  may  regret  u ; 
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1  am  wiUioff  to  consider  thmt  Mr.  Buckinsham's  tmnsportatioo  wm  a 
punishment  for  offences  against  the  Government ;  but  1  deny  that  Mr. 
Bucking^ham  ever  opposed  the  Government :  he  only  endeavoured  to  expose 
the  abuses  which  existed  under  the  Government.  Tlie  whole  of  the  general 
question,  however,  ought  to  be  put  out  of  consideration  on  the  present  occasion  j 
we  have  nothinr  to  do  but  with  what  has  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  period 
of  Mr.  Buckingham's  leaving  India.  1  ask,  then/  c^  It  Itc  the  wish  of  any 
man  who  hears  me,  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  to  which  Mr.  Bucking* 
ham  was  subjected,  (and  which,  God  knows,  is  severe  punishment  enough  to 
any  person  wbf>  has  established  himself  in  a  country,  and  is  in  the  course  ol 
procuriu^  for  himself  an  independence  for  life,)  should  be  followed  up  by  the 
con65catioo  of  the  whole  of  his  property  ?  I  am  willing  to  adroit,  with  my 
hon.  Friend  who.brought  forward  the  motion,  that  an  uufavouralide  impres- 
sion was  created  again«t  Mr.  Buckingham  by  circumstances  which  the  lapse 
of  years  only  has  removed.  But  since  he  has  cleared  his  character  from  ihe 
impataiions  cast  upon  it  in  a  court  of  Justice,  and  before  a  jury  of  his  coun- 
trvmen,  I  think  we  ourht  to  look  with  favonrable  eyes  at  the  situation  in' 
which  he  is  placed — a  banished  man — ^banished  probably  on  account  of  the 
unfavourable  impression  raised  a^inst  him  by  groundless  calumny.  {Hear,) 

It  is  material  to  the  proper  consideration  of  the  question  before  us,  to  as- 
certain what  property  Xf  r.  Buckingham  possessed  when  he  left  India.  In  the 
month  of  June  1822,  a  proposition  was  made  to  sell  a  certain  portion  of  the 
property  of  the  '  Calcutta  Journal.'  A  number  of  gentlemen,  who  desired 
tu  become  purchasers,  met  and  examined  the  accounts  of  the  concern,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  paper  yielded  a  clear  income  of  8000/.  per  an- 
num. The  value  of  the  paper  was  taken  at  6ve  years*  purchase,  or  40,000/.' 
sterling,  and  a  fourth  was  distributed  amongst  100  persons  at  the  rate  of 
100/.  a  share.  Thus  it  appears  that  three-fourths  of  the  propertv,  or  the 
value  of  30,000/.,  remained  in  Mr.  Buckingham's  possession.  Mr.  Bucking-^ 
ham  had  absolutely  expended  20,000/.  in  the  purchase  of  buildings,  presses^', 
types,  books,  and  every' thiug  which  was  calculated  to  render  his  prloting 
cstablishmenr  the  most  oompiete  possible.  When  he  was  ordered  home, 
Mr.  Buckingham  might  have  sold  his  share  in  the  concern,  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  change  of  editorship,  for  at  least  20,000/.  He  chose,  however,' 
to  retain  it,  expecting  to  derive  an  income  from  it  in  this  country  of  3000/.  or, 
4000/.  a  year ;  not  supposing  thst  the  persecution  of  the  Govemoacnt  or  other 
persons  (for  circumstances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  which  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  persons  under  Government  who  were  Mr.  Buckingham's  enemies, 
took  ■  advantage  of  their  influence  to  cause  the  destruction  of  his  proper^)  * 
would  deprive  him  of  it  . 

I  will  state  a  circumsUnce,  which  will  show  the  'good  faith  with  which 
Mr.  Buckingham  intended  his  establishment  to  be  carried  on.  In  order  that 
there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Buckingham  intended 
his  paper  to  be  conducted,  that  gentleman,  before  his  departure  from  India, 
drew,  up  a  set  of  rules  and  rerulatioas  for  the  direction  of  the  editor  and 
every  person  coocerfted,  in  order  that  they  might  avoid  giving  offence  to  the^ 
Government.  The  whole  of  these  regulations  are  most  judicious ;  and  if  ever 
I  should  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  newspaper,  I  would  adopt  them  as  my 

fjide  through  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  beset  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper, 
will  only  read  one  paragraph  :— 

As  I  began  with  the  strougesl  recommendation  to  uoanimity,  so  I  would  end 
with  a  repetition  of  my  earnest  desire  that  this  be  preserved  unbroken,  even  at* 
the  greatest  sacrifices  of  individual  fieelina,  to  prouiott*  the  general  harmony  and- 
common  comfort  of  all.    It  will  materhwy  contribute  to  this,  if  eirrA  c*f  the  two. 
Gentlemen  more  especislljr  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  Paper,  be  vest^ 
with  the  power  of  correcting  any  portion  of  the  communications  sent  for  the 
Press,  whether  written  within  the  office,  or  coming  from  without ;  as  by  this 
means  every  security  will  be  made  against  any  thing  objectionable  escaping  either 
from  one  or  the  other.    Though  Mr.  Sandys,  as*  Editor,  will  have  tlie  task  and 
respouAibility  of  exercising  his  censorship  on  all  that  is  published,  I  desire  also 
that  Mr,  Aroot  and  Mrt  25uthcriaDd  shall  equally  exercise  the  right  of  wholly  re*' 
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Jectinir,  W|NUrdii]Iy«aTFctiog,  soft^niof,  and  amending  any  ihins  intended  for 
pablication ;  so  thHt  nochiug  may  uppear  which  hasi  not  the  cnncurnng  consent  of 
all  the  parties  named.  Neither  of  them  will  hare  the  right  toaddti  word  to  what 
w  written  bv  the  other,  without  the  writer's  consent;  but  each  must  have  the 

nti^lufHiikmf  ofif  lany  (lortJiKi  of  what  U  written  liv  the  uihir,  wljeuever  lie  may 
tUiik  U  <*bjtxtiimaljk'  hi  auy  im'nn  o( view,  1  iiavc miiii'tt  aU\ ays suLmjiittd  to thia 
friendly  rtnifiioa  of  uthtTs  :'  kaiuse  I  *im  awiice  thiU  the  wriitfr  <if  auj-  article  in 
ifHmj  so  gfnid  a  judifp  nf  the  ftHiijcer  ur  itiipm|irk'tv  of  any  piiitiniluruiihilon  *ir 
exprt-jaioii  whtdi  e.«CH|»i;;j(hiiii  in  the  ardour  of  couitJosUiou,  aa  a  et-ccfctid  or  thkd 
perM)ti  win*  fxemsps  hiacwil  judKUUHt  nu  it,  after  U  Id  wnttaj-  I  mIisiII,  by  this 
tu<eait»,  btf  9at  tallied  J  thnt  niithijig  or  uiidut'  u«initt]i,  or  uti!?ca^orjabk  irrlLitlou 
amtMx  luid  £L4  the  grent  mrvss  ofthc  fliip|jorttTs  tif  die  Jciuruid  aie  mtii  of  bigli 
IDMkU  and  utible  priacijiles,  &»  well  as  i»*:r^ons  of  wei«[ljt  and  r:uik  iu  the  coiaiim- 
BiCfr^*'*^  ^(^"■'^  ^  ^  ^'^*L1  ajijiiiri-d  as  1  could  de.slrc,  tivAt  no^hiiif  caku!aird  to 
liiwtaiiunneces,*nry  pain  ou  any  cla^a,  will  be  permitted  to  be  pubMii'd.  The 
^na  folic  aiid  iijide^Hi^mlim  ?<fitritof  tlit*  Journal  muv^  of  Cf>tirsei  he  inaliuamed 
by  all  ;  but  to  prevent  uJiy  tliiivg  i>ciipiu|^  tkat  mny  be  liktiy  to  do  injury  railicr 
tmn  f^oodt  t  partic-uhjjy\U*!<irc  that  I  lib  pf>vver  of  renvoi  jsbip  be  pemiitied  to  be 
fqwally  PXcrcisiTl  by  .^ir/Suidjs,  Mr.  Arnot,  and  My.  ♦SutinrrJiUid,  and  that  no* 
tbioe  be  pnhlished  vvbieh  i*  uot  siiiictitnied  and  approved  by  each  ol  themK 

I  nave  nothing  furtber  to  add,  Imt  my  eaint'**r  hope  ibat  ctmcord  and  unanimity 
win  prci'^il  among  all  puriica  ^  tbat  the  Jourrml  may  Horn  ifth  under  itt  pi-e^itnt 
miEiaEreiiietit,ei-en  mniG  thmi  uiidi^r  tuine;  anrl  that  it  may  eoutinue  lo  be  the 
sourte*if  private  benefit  to  nl)  concerned  in  i(5i  preiiaratlon.  andijf  pnliric  good  to 
the  Indliin  Gowmment  and  tlie  [leopLe  over  wliuin  it^  rul£  is  i^jcicndedt 

'  These  regulations  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Buckingham  at  a  period  when 
he  could  have  had  no  idea  of  what  has  since  befallen  him.  Mflien  it  is  rc- 
meml>ered  that  these  instructions  were  framed  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Bnckhif^- 
ham  might  be  supposed  to  be  highly  irritated,  for  being,  as  be  conceived^' 
illegally  removed  from  India,  they  do  certainly  exhibit  a  surprising  de8:rce  of 
forbearance  and  good  intention.  I  put  it  to  the  Court,  whether  it  is  fairtbat,' 
alter  Mr.  Huckiogham  has  suffered  the  punishment  of  banisliment,  which 
the  Government  inflicted  on  him,  his  property  which  he  left  behind  should 
be  destroyed?  What  a  feeling  would  be  excited  if  such  a  case •  occurred  in 
this  country !  Suppose  the  editor  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle'  were  convicted- 
of  fi  libel,  and  punished  by  imprisonment,  would  it  be  tolerated  that,  alter 
tb«  legal  punishment  had  been  undergone,  the  Government  should  taka 
measures  to  ruin  the  property  of  the  paper,  which  some  time  ago  was  worth 
40,0001.,  and  1  believe  is  so  now?  Tlie  destruction  of  Mr.  Buckingham's' 
property  is  an  additional  punishment,  inflicted  on  that  gentleman  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  fine.  Originally,  there  was  no  idea  entertained  in  India  of  punishing' 
Mr.  Buckinf^ham  by  any  other  means  than  tbat  of  deportation.  When  Sir 
F.  Macnaghten  registered  the  regulations  for  the  press,  he  declared,  that  ^if 
he  believed  the  Goveruroent  would  interfere  to  take  away  the  license  and- 
injure  the  property  of  the  paper,  he,  silting  there  as  the  representative  of 
his  MiOesty,  would  never  sanction  the  regulations.  Under  tiiese  circum- 
stances, is  not  Mr.  Buckingham  eniided  to  the  consideration  of  this  Conrt } 
I  ask  nut  the  Court  to  look  at  a  single  transaction  which  occurred  previously  - 
to  Mr.  Buckingham's  deportatiuu,  but  u'nly  to  take  into  consideration  the 
misfortunes. which  have  fallen  upon  him  since  that  period.  My  bon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Jackson)  will  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  the  apparent 
contradiction,  which  he  thought  he  had  discovered  iu  ihe  correspondence, 
will  vanish  upon  a  more  minute  inspection  of  the  documents,  and  a  strict, 
reference  to  their  date^.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  Guvemmeat  could . 
entertain  any  dread  of  the  paper  being  controlled  bv  Mr.  Buckingham  at  a 
distance  of  ten  thousand  miles  from  the  spot.  Under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  I  must  declare  that  I  never  knew  any  person  more  completely 
robbed  of  bis  property  than  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
wa4  dofie  intentionally  *,  but  any  body,  aware  of. the  natate  of  periodical  pub- 
lications, must  be  convinced  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  c^se  the  destruction  of  a  large  property.  The  whole  establish- 
ment of  the  paper  had  been  maintained  for  five  months  at  an  enormous  ax* 
Oritutal  HtrM,  Vol.  8.  3  E 
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DftOie^  in  the  daily  c3(peclittioo  of  » lices«e  beioi;  granted ;  tod,  tftcr  allitbe 
Gc^nte  was  graoted  to  Pr.  Mustoo,  only  on  condition  that  Mr.  Bucl^iBsnaai 
fboulU  bave  uo  right  pr  iottrest  whauver  in  the  concern. 

With  retp^ct  to  the  cQur*«  of  iM'oceedinfr,  if  it  be  tho«wbt  belter  to  tM)*^ 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  instead  of  oalliuf  for  pnpers,  I  am  willing  to  eon- 
eur  in  the  proposition }  though,  I  aui&t  confess,  St  was  mainlvin  consequence 
oi  my  advice,  that  the  latter  course  has  been  adopted.  I  thought  that  the 
^'ourt  ought  to  have  the  whole  of  the  eorpeiipoodenee  befove  them,  lo  order  to= 
he  fiilly  pfepareJ  to  diftcui*  any  mallon  which  It  mig^t  be  consiclered  propel' 
to  fomni  upon  them^  Jf,  httwever,  t\\e  Court  feels  disposed,  on  the  presenf 
acca.'iiitin,  t^*  entertain  any  such  proposition  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Genilc- 
nmn  bus  <»u|!:gc'>tedf  I  aud  my  liou.  Friend  are  perfectly  willing  to  accede  to 

Sir  SiiUti  Hbwk.li.^ — ^Ir^  [  Imw  been  mrprised  to  hear  ^e  term ''  confisca* 
tion**  lutrcHlucttd  mia  this  dUcusitou.  I  cannot,  after  examining  the  papara 
nthrcb  liave  bet<n  UuDiicd  aWut  the  Court,  discover  thf^t  ^ere  has  beenanf 
tiling  Ubti  conriacetiou.  l^he  word  appOifs  tbe  more  extraofdinary,  borattaa 
Mr*  Buckit!|£Kam'&  frirnda  admii,  that  the  Governmentacted  legally  la  seiiA* 
iDf  Mr.  liuf^kiiigham  from  liidm,  ai  a  asan  vfaoee  ennduct  had  randcrad  him' 
tujfit  lunger  to  r^iidtt  to  that  couiitry.  (t&)  Bttt  what  was  the  usa  ^  aevding 
the  bfHly  of  the  man  away>  if  ih«y  ntlowed  the  |Wer  to  be  eeodadad  widr 
hit  lumd  and  sprit  I  (»fi)  Mow  iSxtn  have  the  Goverament  actad?  The/ 
have  allowed  JHf.  fiuokingham's  agents  to  sell  his  shares  in  the  best  wajtber 
could.  (17)  -  With  respect  to  the  house  and  AimHure,  I  have  not  beard  tbw 
the  Govesfivleut  interfered  with  them.  With  rmpeot  to  the  tvpes,  they  hail  a 
certain  TalBe«  on  account  of  the  nsc  aiade  of  them  by  Mr.  buclungbam*  im 
the  spirit  to  whieh  I  have  adverted.  So  long  as  the  readers  of  the  p^m» 
ipiagined,  whether  light  or  .wrong,  thalMr.  Buekingham  did  tome  way  ar 
Othee  enter  into  the  manarament,  the  property  would  possees  an  addMmml 


xalue.  (i/ear,>am  Mf,  MmmirdJ)  It  is  undonlood  that  Mr*  Bnrkiaghfuw 
wai  not  a  matt  of  lortone  when  he  went  tn  India  f  and  aameihiiHr  has,  I  ntimkp 
been  said  about  his  aiiccau  in  India,  eaablhig  him  to  pay  bis  debts.  It  ap-- 
peart  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  raised  the  value  of  his  paper  to  8»MI|.  a  year. 
I  take  it  that  the  value  of  the  paper  'aroie  from  that  very  cause,  which  mad# 
it  appear  bad  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  Government,  namely,  ^  impiq|Mr 
mode  in  which  it  was  conducted,  (Hear,)  (18)  The  types  and  workahope* 
which  rose  in  v«lue»  on  account  of  tiie  manner  m  which  tney  were  empioyad» 
mrry  naturally  fell  to  the  mere  intrinsic  value  of  stone  and  lead*  when  Ibay 
ootud  no  longer  he  employed  in  that  way.  The  sale  e#  the  propesly  was  aal*- 
madvarted  upon  as  if  it  was  something,  unfair  .---as  if  the  Govenunant  bad- 
compaliedthe  sale  to  (i  particular  person.  But  this  was  not  the  caee.  Will 
it  be  said»  tbat  any  friend  of  Mir.  Bnckingham  could  not  hnve  pnrchaeed 

(16)  Mr.  Buckingham^  ^Mendf  do  not  admit  anyanch  thing.  It  wasi»otttn~ 
minutes  beiore'  this  assertion  was  made,  that  Mr.  Hnme  expressly  declarad  hie 
beUeC  that  the  ckportation  was  iUcgal,  and  9UMx.  Buckiugham'a  fnenda  thmk  it 
nndeserved, 

i\6[  Sir  Jobn^weU  mnet  be  a  believer  in  the  metempMchosku  If  ba^qK- 
ppses  Air.  Bockinghfutt's  w^d  and  spirit  could  enter  Uito  Dr.  Muston^t  body;  or, 
in  the  omnipresence  q{  Mr.  Bncklugfaam,  If  he  sit|moses  that  he  conM  ne  in 
Loudon  and  Calcutta  at  tbe  same  time ;  and  yet.  without  one  or  other  of  thcae 


suppositions,  how  coold  he  po8;»ibly  give  bb  mmd  to  the  paper  alter  his  body' 
was  removed  ?    Bdt  Sir  John  SeWell  is  a  lawyer,  and  is  not  bound  to  reoondle 
contmdlrtkHis.  thoogh  it  is  part  oY  his  professional  duty  to  start  them. 
•(17)  This  »  not  trne.    'JThe  Oovernmeiit  decUred  thnt  no  men  but  socIl 


as  they  chose  shouM  even  ir#e  the  materials;  and  consequently  th^re  couMW 
ntt  competition  aalong  buyers,  where  only  one  man  had  any  bopey  oif  being  able" 
tense  thethingetobehiAight. 

•  (18J  All  papers  that  etnsare  Oovemntents  (however  hwtly)  are,  no  daeht« 
had  in  their  ^es;  buttkatit  wasgoodin  the  eyes  el  the  comttmul»  nt  kafe,  la 
bart-piwpidby  the  ftctoftl>a«Etensivepatret^g»Mepirfed-tell  by  Tkt  emumu 
i^the  veqr  GoveceafQt  Irbtf  dtMPiicfdMMl  d«lr^  it. 
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tl^  ^F^tf»  and  broujEbt  lliem  to  EngliwU  or  triCev  fliefti  ft  Madras,  of 
any  otbec  p^act  ?  (1^)  The  word  '*  cdufiscat^d"  is  ttostjnipra^r';  and  tiik 
many  fentlemen,  Vlrho  come  here  to  TOte,  will  not  be  at  the  paiiift  of 
reading  aU  the  papers  laid  before  them,  the  use  of  it  bat  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce a  wroni^  impref:»ion.  on  their  minds.  It  is,  iddeed,  a  mottidflaainMHory 
^d  improper  word  to  be  used  on  such  an  oceaaion.  The  whole  histery  Af 
Mr.  BfK'kin^ham  is  shortly  this :  he  weut  to  India,  and  thene  pursueil  a  course 
of  conduct  which  raised  hrm  to  aMuenca,  but  which  was  inconsistent  wklt 
the  well- being  and.  toftty  of  tlie  cuvntry«  {iA)  Nothi«g  was  laicen  from  hidi 
at  that  time;  and,  sabs^ifitentiy,  his  agents  wer"  allowed  to  disp<>3e  of  the 
property  which  he.leftbehiud  liim,  in  any  way  thev  thought  proper,  cooh 
aisteiit  wiih  safety.  It  comes  theu  to  this»  that  he  baa  suffered  bothifirg  baU 
what  even  his  most  earnest  advocates  admit  to  be  legal>  namely,  removiA 
frou)  India.  (21) 

.  The  pre^eut  proceedtngii  I  nndersiaod  to  be  in  the  natur4  of  ao  appe^  to  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  from  the  Court  ^f  Directors.    In  o#der  that  the  Pro« 

rietors  may  have  an  oppoctauity  of  forming  a  correct  iudgmeat  cm  the  caf6# 
thiuL  it  is  proper  that  they  should  l^ave  all  the.  evidsniSe  b^forr  them.  -  b 
tb<3*efor-e  will  not  oppose  the  motion  ^  a»  I  onderstand  that  theM  will  be  nd 
<;ft>jection,  on  the  part  «f  the  Court  of  Directorsi  to  phhiuoa  what  papers  the 
Proprietors^  may  consider  accessary, 

V  Mr.  GARAG(Uif.tr-Many  of  the  remarka  fpfaich  have,  fallen  from  the  hem 
Proprietor  who  has  just  sat  down,  appear  to  be  quite  unnecessary.  XlM 
term  "  cdiftacatioo,"  A»f  which  he  so  much  oomplains^  wwa  n(isv^  iippliad  to 
any  legal  act  of  the  Government..  All  that  iraa  istaot  by  it  ^as,  thtft  the 
eatoot  to.whieh  the  GuvecDment  had  proceeded  bad  optraied  as  a  cooAscation 
ol^Mr  Huckingban's  property.  (Hear,)  I  must  qmirrel  with  the  hon.  Pro* 
pietor  for  one  of  his  ductrines,  which  is  too  monstroes  even  for  a  (awyer-  f» 
bfwech*  He  has  asserted,  that  because  tha  legislatarp  had  given  .to  th^ 
GoveroorrGeneral  the  authority  to.remove  Mr*  Bnddngliam  from  India,  it  i« 
%ntere  matter  of  course,  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  deprivieg  him  of 
^  means  and  appurtenances.    I  deny  thai— I  say  that  the  Govermnent  of 

.,(Jt)  One  wotitd  Ji^tllif  think  it  [mss^ibk  tlm  f^^^^i  queaiiona  as  thei^c  cotilil 
'"'^1  from  t  iicrsou  wbo  had  Hilcd  Uh'  ill^tiifjuiL  iHuiitifjii  nf  m\  KnK^iBb  Jtidge^ 


ittddlratfiuifd  jmticc  fmm  iht;  liench  af  mi  YMg^iyU  ComitL  Would  )t  b^  iKi  ijijary^ 
^ine  Govern meti I  of  ludia were  to  ^y^  tu  all  fhc  MtTdjauL^tj  Bankt^H^  and 
j^ipenU  (lu'irt'— ^*  Gentkmen,  yon  Qinn  leave  the  Ec»U£itjry.  Voa  ihall  not  srll 
the  ^oad^^m  of  your  bu*lHt^*s  tn  any  aucccsfiOrs,  becauic  w'C  shalliiot  iilknv 
M^kint:  ntid  inert! it ntlli?  kOIuih  to  be  t'm'ifett  on  uwk'v  \i>yr  ^nni!,  4.^  Int)^  aa  ;Uiy 
uvtfic  f6ran*r  parnii*r!^  hwe  ;tn  intcrif^iit  m  Thf  rit.  We  do  not  rtlsh  to  injure  your 
prftycHy.  Voq  may  \m\]  dusuk  your  cauniing-hoiisfef,  and  lakt  tlie  brie k*  and* 
mortar  to  En|;land  «r  Madras,  and  sell  ttiem ;  yon  may  eVf?»  vAkv  aviny  yoar 
cjcrks'  deiditf,  stfmli,  und  iiikufaiid^t  and  *»ell  tlien'i  fur  the  ptice  of  the  wwid'^aint 
nrtaf.  Wp  jtbiili  ri^f*t*ci  yonr  itro(jt'rty  |  jiod  UierefonT  Uikt  It  where  you  pli'nser 
to  be  ditipn.^H  tti :  hut  no  purrliiif^er^lialll  iis#  ir  liefe/'  ThiS'  is  mactly  (be 
cornet  pnrsuv<\  Unv^tth  >tr.  lincbiiiightml*  yet  Sir  Jolm  Sfwcii  eaii  j^te  notliingf 
WfflWj?  in  it*  IViiK ,  iK*iic  are  i^o  Mind  a*  ihoiie  wlio  vfiti  not  sec, 
.  f2&)  Thin  ha^  been  often  ^sieirled,  twit  neter  pmved*  *|li^  »o«w©r  to  it  i«|  tbnt 
tlir«late  of  iIh;  tnuiiity  viikA  never ^o  pms^efoua  or  h/i  traimnil  im  Hhlie  Mr.  liuck^ 
ilifh^fn'*  piipev  i*xi!»ted,  iiod  bas  nt^vt:T  tx-cn  hi  i-Mdi  tiirbuU  uce  and  real  ttitiKt-r 
j|A  since  that  jiaper  Whs  destroyed,  t^h-  John  Stivell  jiia¥  nut  know  \lm^  but  alt 
the  Tf^i  of  tbe  UTE^rld  do. 

(21 J  The  absu^JUy  of  tliis  reaaoninj?  is  even  still  ^caicr  ib;Ui  iu.  in^n^tic^.  1i 
i«  admitted  cb4t  all  men  come  into  tnie -world'  wfthnth  any  ihikig,  and  mo^tittfen, 
commence  titeif  career  of  manhood  with  vK»ry  little.  If,  ho\Tefer,  a  mah  is,  at  any 
sabeeqdent  p^od,  deprived  of  all  he  bad'  erer  earned,  he  is,  accordlnjt  to  Sir 
John  Scnreil*!  notions,  onlV  wfiere  he  wd9  at  some  anterior  period' of  hifl  Hh^ 
and  iAerg/ort  no  wrona  is  done  liim.l  Acoordlitg  to  this  doetrlie,  every  ml»  in 
existence  might  be  stripped  and  left  mdted  in  the  streets  ;  for  there  wm  a  period 
iy h|r  existeticg  wiien  tic  waylnDrtwrtlgf  scite  of  lUtkCdliess;  add  KimMTtxr 
tody  therefore  piitt{p^4iii|i  JHu;lt  to  hi{f  ofifioal  o^i^Hioii^    An  (Wf  IJIMt  <<i*Mgd 


siefore  putdpiJiUii  JHu;lt  to  bin  ofifioal  omi^ltiofi.    An  (Wf  jj^i^ 
to  h^r  such  ooetdnet  fron)  the  Wff^  ^«  pcniipiK^  M0 1 
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India  were'sutbArised  to  IwAish  Mr.  Buckingham  if  they  eoasldfrred  It  e%pe» 
dient;  but  baving  done  that,  they  had  do  ri^ht  to  |^  farther. ,  If  it  were 
possible  fur  Mr.  Kucktnrham  to  have  left  an  eu^ne  in  India,  to  ,be  worked 
l^  steam  fnim  Eng^nd,  by  which  he  could  propa^ie  his  doctrines,  the 
Guvernnient  of  India  would  have  no  right  to  remove  that  enfcine.  1  contend 
•t<o,  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  impose  anv conditions  upon  a  perstm 
appiviniC  for  a  license  to  publish  a  newspaper.  When  Dr.  Mustim  applied 
f  jr  the  license,  the  Government  might  have  revised  it  altogeiher  if  they  had 
thought  proper;  but  they  were  not  to  say,  '*  you  shall  have  it  on  conuitian 
tiiat  Mr.  Buckingliam  has  no  interest  in  the  paper."  or  on  any  other  condi- 
tion, if  an  unconditional  license  had  been  gi^en  to  Dr.  Muston,  he  was 
ttw4re  tbat  he  would  use  it  at  his  peri) ;  and  if  Mr.  Buckingham's  influence 
had  been  found  operating  in  India,  the  Government  could  have  deported  l>r. 
Muston  iu  the  same  way  that  they  deponed  Mr.  Buckingham.  But  what  it 
meant  by  influence?  Is  it  physically  possible  that,  whiUt  Mr.  Buckinghafca 
was  residing  at  Comivall  Terrace,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  the  paragraphs 
■which  would  appear  daily  in  India  could  in  the  remotest  degree  be  innu* 
enced  by  him  ?  {Hear)  If  it  were  a  yearly  or  half-yearly  puMicatiou,  there 
might  be  some  weight  in  such  an  argument ;  but  what  we  are  speaking  of  is 
a  daily  newspaper.  Of  what  weight  then  is  such  an  objection  t  Under  all 
circumstances,  it  is  my  sincere  opmion  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  case  is  one 
which  calls  for  our  sympathy,  and  I  trust  that  the  Court  will  extend  it  to 
Urn. 

iicfore  I  sit  down,  I  wish  to  advert  to  one  point  A  great  deal  is  usually 
said  in  this  Court  about  talking  behind  a  person's  back.  1  am  witling  to 
admit,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  state  any  thing  of  an  absent  person 
which  would  directly  impeach  his  character  for  honour  and  integrity ;  Imt 
cau  that  principle  be  ap(>Iied  to  the  public  acts  of  a  government  abroad  ? 
(Hear)  If  such  a  principle  were  establinhed,  we  must  wait  till  Lord  Am- 
herst and  his  colleagues  have  ruined  India,  till  they  hare  reduced  the  empire 
to  a  state  of  noneuti^',  and  have  returned  home,  before  we  venture  to  make  a 
inngie  complaint.  It  is  the  argumenium  ad  abturdum.  Here  we  have  the 
data  upon  which  to  found  our  decision.  Here  is  the  evidence  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  has  been  deported,  and  that  his  property  has  been  confiscated. 
Let  us  apply  a  remedy  to  the  case,  and  disregard  the  idle,  puling,  and  cham- 
ber-maid discourse  about  attacking  a  man  behind  his  back,  %khich  I  detest 
i|nd  loath.  {Hear.)  I  only  hope  that  the  documents  before  us  may  form  the 
Quly  accusation  agninst  Lord  Amherst.  It  is  nut,  however,  up«>n  Lord  Amherst 
that  we  are  to  give  judgment,  but  on  the  case  of  Mr.  BuckiD|i^am,  who 
claims  from  Us  some  small  indemnification  for  the  extreme  injustice  which 
be  has  suffered. 

Sit  J.  Sewbll  explaioed.— He  had  never  said  thai  the. Government  had  a 
light  to  interfere  with  the  materials  of  Mr,  Buckingham's  establishment, 
nor  had  they  done  so.  With  respect  to  the  influence  mhich  Mr.  Buckingham 
might  exercise  over  the  paper,  it  was  well  known  that  ships  sailed  forliidia, 
utmost  every  week,  by  which  he  might  have  kept  up  a  constant  communi- 
cation. f22) 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  begged  leave  also  to  explain.  All  that  he  had  said 
was,  that  the  language  imputed  to  Lord  Ainherst  was  contradicted  by  the 

E'apers  circulated  by  Mr.  Buckingham.    It  was  only  at  the  last  Court  that 
e  had  contended  for  the  right  ofinvestigating  the  public  conduct  of  every 
man,  whetiier  at  home  or  abroad. 

General  Tuornion.— I  am  sorry  to  find  that  any  feeling  of  opposition  has 
been  shown,  because  I  thought  tbat  the  Court  was  comiug  to  a  good  under* 
standing  on  the  subject,  and  that  a  motion  was  to  be  substituted  lor  the  one 
before  us,  which  would  obtain  general  sanctkin.  What  ^e  learned  Gentle* 
man  (Sir  J.Sewell)  has  said  about  the  types,  is  of  little  importance — we 

-  (22)  Tk*tte ;  but  any  man  in  India  who  shonid  dare  to  pnMlsh  any  thing  which 
Mr.Bockingham  might  write  and  send  from  Engiand^  would  do  so  at  his  petiL 
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bsve  to  const  Jer  the  ruin  of  a  great  establishment.  It  if  quite  absurd  to  si^, 
that  after  Mr.  Bucking^ham  was  banished  he  could  be  of  any  danger  to  India. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Buckingham  bas  been  extremely  ill  used.  It  is 
agreed  on  aB  hands  that  be  is  a  luan  of  high  character,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
why  he  bas  been  treated  with  such  harshness,  unless,  as  has  been  suggested, 
because  he  had  got  a  bad  name  in  India.  Mr.  William  Bankes  circulated 
unfouuded  calumnies,  which  were  repeated  by  Mr.  Bankes,  senior,  and  ea- 
cited  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  Buckingham  in  India,  which  prevented  the 
.authorities  from  exercising  that  discretion  towards  bim  which  otherwise, 
perhaps,  they  would.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  proved  the  calumnies  which 
were  spread  against  him  to  be  unfounded  in  a  court  of  law.  His  conduct 
pnived  that  he  was  not  a  violent  man,  for  he  might  have  got  heavy  damages, 
out  he  contented  himself  with  clearing  his  character.  It  certainly  appears  to 
me  very  extraordinaiy,  that  wiib  all  Mr.  Bankes's  wealih  be  does  not  make 
Mr.  Buckingham  some  compensation  for  the  injurv  which  be  has  done  him. 
Such  a  proceeding  would  do  him  great  credit.  This  certainly  is  not  matttr 
for  our  consideration,  but  I  could  not  help  stating,  that  the  impression  on  n^ 
mind  is,  that  Mr.  Bankes,  senior,  is  bound  to  make  Mr.  Buckingham  some 
reiyiuneratk>n.  I  hope  that  this  Court  will  adopt  any  motion  that  may  be 
proposed  for  Mr.  Buckingham's  advantage.  {Hear.) 

Dr.  GiLCHaiST. — ^I  have  attempted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  attract  your  attea* 
tion  once  or  twice  before  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  I  am  happy,  howeVer, 
that  you  did  not  notice  me,  because  it  enabled  one  or  two  honourable  gentle- 
men  to  state  facts  which  are  calculated  to  give  a  tone  of  mercy,  if  not  of 
lustice,  to  the  proceedinp  of  this  Court.  I  repeat  that  I  am  happy  that  an 
hou.  Baronet,  who  anticipated  many  of  the  observations  which  I  had  intended 
to  address  to  you,  has  turned  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  a  merciful  view  of 
'this  subject.  In  all  public  assemblies  of  Great  Britain  it  is  too  much  the 
custom  of  the  speakers  to  interlard  their  speeches  with  quotations  from  Greek 
and  Latin  autfaors-**authors  who  belong  to  a  country  of  which  we  know  little, 
and  with  which  we  can  have  no .  connexion.  I  hope  that  the  frequency 
.  of  such  a  <;ustom  will  justify  me  in  making  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  poets 
of  ludia — a  country  of  which  we  know  something,  and  with  wluch  we  carry 
on  a  large  and  profitable  connexion.  Though  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider ihera  as  debased  and  degraded  in  miu<C  snd  infinitely  below  ourselves 
in  the  scale  of  intellect,  tb^  bards  of  that  country  speak  to  their  kings  in  a 
language  that  would  not  disgrace  more  civilized  nations.  If  we  have  a  bare 
unmitigated  despotism  iu  India,  as  some  have  asserted,  and  if  we  support 
.it  in  the  gross  violation  of  the  rights  of  persons  aud  of  property,  why  e'en  let 
it  be  so,  it  we  pay  for  our  whistle,  and  are  willing,  when  it  is  done,  to  repair 
the  miscMel  which  our  servants  are  in  the  habit  of  inflicting.  There  is  a 
sentence  of  au  Indian  poet  so  applicable  to  this  point,  that  I  cannot  refhdn 
from  quoting  it  to  you.  I  will  not  give  you  too  much  of  the  original  lest  it 
siHHila  perplex  you,  {J  i<nig^t)  but  I  roust  give  you  four  or  five  verses  of  it, 
if  it  be  only  to  inure  you  to  the  sound  of  the  language  of  your  subjects.  I 
will  afterwards  give  you  a  translation  in  Englisn,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
understood. 

The  hon.  Proprietor  then  repeated  the  following  lines  i 

Khnrabee  zi  be  dad  beenud  iuhan 
Choo  boosraui  khoorrnm  zl  Dadi  khixan 
Mndih  rooklisoti  zoolm  dur  hech  hal 
Ki  khoors  hurdi  moolkut  nn  yabud  kuBial 
Mukoon  bar  zueefaiii  be  charo  zor 
Beeadesh  akiur  zi  tuugee  egor ! 
Mnhoon  mordoom  azaree  ne  toond  hie 
Ki  nagnh  msud  bur  to  gfaori  kboodaec. 

which  be  translated  thus: — 

As  storms  destroy,  brisht  antomn's  cheedbl  robe, 
So  fonl  injnstloe  desolates  the  globe  t 
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Such  nttiilejs  kinp  a»  by  ofipressiou  rciKn, 

Th  f  i  r  e  I  n  pi  re  '4  c  i  e^cr  n  U  prtiii  M  Q  rely  yf&ut. 

Crush  not  ihr  iiiau,  whose  hcj|je5  oii  you  depend, 

Ab  1  ihlnb  bvtinit'^  hovv-^wher^  such  dc^da  mu»i  cadj 

Kor  f05id  the  wrettbtd  on  to  ft  11  dc34|j4ii:, 

Silghl  tiot  ihcir  highs  as  pdE^ing  breaths  of  aiti 

Lest  (hese  coUccted  may  yotii-  pni5}>ecta  blast, 

Aud  whelm  your  thronca  witli  VhuiideiiDg  atonus  at  lu^ 

,Koir»  GentleiticQt  if  poeU  in  India  can  cJiprcst  «uch  nofaU  &cnlit»«<Qts  |o  t^eSr 
tvlfM.twiitimeptA  of  which  tlie  eipression  i*  praiseworiliy  tveii  m  m  frrt  «id 
.civilised  cuAirttn^  like  our  owt»^  it  it  not  ujikfittiu^  Tor  mc  to  remind  fou^  tbtt 
MVcy  wit^  ju«tict  14  th«  Dobl^t  attribute  you  c«u  show  It)  tlie  woHdi  0tv  thb 
oocuioa  1  Implore  yi>u  to  cxleud  k  to  Mr.  BuckipKliam,  I  liav«  IcHif  Imd 
;(he  honour  of  bein|^  acquainted  «Uli  that  gcutleniaii,  and  1  can  add  my  tf»tt- 
.moDj  to  thoAc  which  have  already  becu  (s^ivpii  from  othef  quart fr«,  that  a 
Slora  ufuri^!  ^id  hoiioumVU  man  do«i  not  ^nisL  With  regard  to  th«  uhi- 
qwty  WBicb  han  beeu  ascribed  to  him,  f  knuw  Dolhini;  i  biJt  as  1  i^w  hiiu 
-lyiogiUin  his  b«d  m  thi:  Rr^nt's  Park  io  November  last}  1  tbiok  that,  if 
-Jk  $u1  potusicd  th«  T^rivile^  of  beiog  every  whcrei  be  would  havr  j^vrn  mt 
the  satisfactiMn  of  ^eeinf  him  in  lomc  other  |tlac«*  Vou  have  heard  t«io 
■Wwycrs  advise  yuu  not  to  iralFrrere  on  liEh^lf  o\  this  uufortuiiat^  i 0 dividual , 
.and  to  withdraw  yotirselve«  eutirety  from  the  hide  of  mefcy.  Now,  I  appeal 
16  you  ai  boue^t  men,  uniMJonected  with  either  taw  or  rotpel,  and  hope  that 
\yott  will  .be  periuaded  to  eitepd  to  Ids  larj^re  family  of^yoimg  child rt^u^  and 
•to  bia  iDt^e-^ting  wifa,  that  protection  which  yoot  bad  systetti  of  |;ovtra- 
menty  and  nut  Ida  demerits,  biu  rendered  ^q  ^ji^entially  necei^ar^*  to  Ui«  rt- 
puaa  and  bappiueaa. 

Mr.  DouoLAS  KiaNAiBD.— It  U  aot  my  intention  to  trtsfiata  on  tba  Conn 
Sot  more  than  a  few  ininutet,  and  1  aay  ao  with  pvat  ainccnty,  because  1  have 
.met  wi*h  no  oontvadiciion  to  the  natement  which  I  made  at  the  <niuet  of 
fbis  diicu»sion,  and  have  heard  nothinr  from  any  rart  of  the  Court  to  impufn 
(the  character  which  I  ventured  to  deliver  of  Mr^  Buckio^am,  even  iii  hli 
Avu  presence.  1  trust  that  not  («ne  statement  or  ar^ment  of  any  descriptkm 
baa  been  this  day  used,  which  can  induce  the  Coart  to  Withhold  its  sao^fdn 
irom  the  proposition  I  oflfeMd  to  it»  or  which  can  obstruct  those  kind  and 
.generous  feelings  which  impel  those  who  see  in  Mr.  Buckingham  the  victim 
oC  a  long  series  of  unfortunate  events.— (and  no  one  has' stated,  or  indeed  can 
state,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  mehtec^  hy  His  conduct,  the  suffbriucs  hehi^ 
et)durfd)-^t9  eaten4  to  him  their  sympathy  an<l  commisetatioo.  J  under- 
itand  ii  to  have  been  this  day  unWcrselly  acaiitted,  that  if  state  n^essi^ 
warranted  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  and  the  completion  of  hia  ruin,  ft 
was  nift  ocrasii  ued  by  any  thing  that  can  cast  an  imputation  upon  his  moral 
character,  but  by  his  having  mlstakfU  the  law  and  government  of  the  country 
io  nhich  he  had  the  misfortune  to  Kve.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  I  first 
put  this  questiott,  and  nothing  which  1  have  since  heard  has  led  me  to  wish 
ihat  i  bad  aJlt^red  it.  i  tt^refore  Uke  it  formated,  that  if  the  vote  of  the  Court 
be  not  this  day  given  in  support  of  ray  motion,  it  is  not  from  any  uttwillingne«s 
in  those  who  dissent  ffqm  tt  to  lend  a  hand  to  reHevie  Mr.  Buckingham  from 
those  dreadful  misfortunes,  which,  without  such  relief,  must  inevitably  over- 
take and  overwhelm  him.  I.  trust  that  no  member  of  the  Court,  who  now 
bears  me,  will- hold  up  bis  hand  against  the  pn*pQsition  o(  my  hon.  and 
learned  friei»d  on  the  f^uor,  [Mr.  B.  Jackson |^  which  1  a^t  npt  unwOliug  to 
substitute  for  my  own ;  and  I  hope  that  every  memb<^r  t^ho  now  supports 
that  proposition,  will  rejoice  iii  hav log  given  U>  on  soiii^- future  occa<»ion9 
when  he  finds  that  it  has  a6[u0ied  blm  the  means  of  remunecating  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham for  the  great  losses  which  he  has,  by,  ff»mja  means  oc  ot^er,  undoubt- 
edly sustained  1  adroit  that  the  main  question  now  comes  before  the  Court, 
ia  the  shape  of  an  appeal  to  gentlemen  of  pr«»perty-^fer  such  you  ar»— » 
to  put  their  hands  into  their  yockets,  and  to  say  that  Mr.  Buckingham  must 
be  relieved,  as  he^ia  more  particularly  connected  with  us  aa\  a  Proprietor 
than  as  a  fellow-subject.    A  small  douatios^  at  the  pres^ent  moment,  will 
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mene  lilta  fW>m  the  jxMbttantM  wbicli  harefkHtii,  and  are  alidttt  tafi^, 
npon  him,  not  on  account  of  any  misconduct  of  his  own,  bnt  on  atconnt  of 
toe  conduct,  I  do  not  lay  misconduct,  of  your  Oorernment  towards  him.  If 
]Km  do  not  think  that  you  are  called  upon  to  make  it  in  the  name  of  Juttict, 
^tft  it  to  him  in  the  name  of  Christian  charity. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  heg  leare  to  notice  some  observations  that  hare' 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  At  the  ouUet  of  it,  1  laid  it  down  a 
rule,  which  I  trust  that  I  followed  during  its  pmrrefts,  to  abstain,  as  far  aa 
possible,  fh>m  the  political  consideration  of  this  question.  Mv  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  floor  has  lamented  that  I  did  not  abstain  from  it  alto- 
^ther,  and  has  complained  that  I  hare  |^ne  out  of  my  way  to  make  an 
attack  upon  an  absent  person.  Now  I  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the  Coorty 
whether  1  touched  upon  either  of  those  topics  more  than  was  necessaty  to 
prove  that  the  property  of  Mr.  fiucking;ham  nadbeen  unnecessarily  sacrificed, 
dther  by  the  fears  or  Jealoosy  of  the  Ben^l  Gotemment.  I  could  |^ve  the 
€ourt  a  pQwer(\il  reasdn, — a  reason,  indeed,  that  is  more  poWei^l  with  me 
than  any  other,  why  1  did  not  attack  tlie  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst,— for  be, 
I  presume,  is  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  an  absent  perion.  No  one  fitels 
more  strotigly  than  I  do  what  is  due  to  those  who  are  not  present  to  defend 
themseWes ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  1  will  say,  that  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  towards  Lord  Amherst,  the  last  time  thst  I  ventured  to 
{topu^  his  administration,  has  closed  my  mouth  af^inst  him  noW  ahd  fbr 
ever.  That  conduct  placed  me  in  a  situation  most  distressing  to  my  own 
fMings ;  it  will  make  me  cautious  how  1  place  myself  in  a  similar  situation 
in  future,  and  It  has  induced  me  to  declare  tbul  publicly,  that,  let  what  will 
happen  in  India,  1  will  be  silent  with  regard  to  Lord  Amherst  That  the 
Court  of  Directors  should  hfar  accusation  after  accusation  launched  against 
that  noble  Lord,  and  that  not  one  of  them  should  say  a  single  word  in  bis  de»^ 
f^nce,— tbiit  1  should  he  placed  in  the  situation  of  apprarin^  to  speak  a^inst' 
him  in  the  absence  of  all  those  who  were  bound,  by  their  offlcial  statino,  to 
defeud  him,  is  a  predicament  in  which  1  never  before'  was  placed,  and  in  which 
rtnist  that  I  shall  never  bave  the  misfortune  of  beiug:  placed  arain  so  hiiiz  as 
I  shall  live.  1  am  sorry,  beyond  all  expression,  that  1  have  once  been  placed  in' 
it ;  and  if  I  could,  by  anjr  possibility,  have  anticipated  what  then  happened,^ 
or  anv  things  like  it,  1*  should  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  volunteer* 
an  attack  upon  Loitf  Amherst.  I  make  this  statement  as  an  exp]auati<»n  of 
the  conduct  which  I  shall  hereafter  pursue  with  rr^rd  to  that  noble  Loiti.' 
1  do  not  attack  Lord  Amherst,  because  none  of  his  employers,  whose  confix 
(fence  he  either  eujojrs  or  ought  to  enjoy,  are  readv  to  defend  him.  The  re- 
sult of  the  former  discussion,  I  a^in  repeat,  1  sincerely  himent.  I  should 
not'have  oririnated  it,  if  F  rould  have  supposed  that,  out  of  the  many  natural 
defenders  wbvm  his  Lordsnlp  ought  to  have  had  here,  not  one  of  them  would 
ht  prepared  to  utter  one  sohtafv  s>lldble  in  his  behalf.  I  have  not  alluded  to 
the  conduct  of  his  Lordship  in  this  transaction  more  than  I  could  help  i 
but,  in  order  to  render  my  statement  intelligible,  I  was  obliged  to  say,  that  1 
thought  that  there  was,  at  leest,  error  lo  the  conduct  of  the  Bengal  Oovem- 
tnent  in  seeking  to  disqniUify  Mr.  Buckingham,  as  they  did,  from  disposing' 
df  his  property  to  the  best  advantage  in  CaJcdtra. 

I  must  now  appeal  to  the  hon^  and  learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  late  in 
the  discussion,  and  ask  hfm,  whether  bte  thinks,  that  in  the  tone  of  levity  with 
which  be  described  Mr.  Budclnghara^s  di-asters,  he  gave  hir  play  to  that 
gvntleinan,  either  with  regard  to  his  property,  to  his  character,  orto  his  con- 
duct .^  The  hon.  and  learned  Gent.  In  an  mifeelint  Inw^er-like  manner,  ssys, 
1^  he  tfrrlkes  the  bilance'  between  the  former  and  the  present  sitUatiou  of  Mr. 
Bnckiocham,  **  What  is  he  the  worse  .^  He  went  to  India  without  any  pro- 
perty—he has  "Aone  now— he  is  therefore  not  worse  off  th«n  he  was  before." 
The  hoiK  and  learned  <3ent.  has  fitted  many  high  oAcial  situiitious,  atid  has  at 
this  osomeot  a  pension  frdm  the  govt* rnnient. 

'  Str  J.  Sbwkll. — I  have  no  pension  finom  the  government.  I  have  one  from 
itty  country.  (y#  ttmgh) .  It  is  the  reward  of  past  exertions^  it  was  stipulated 
tmrt  I  should  have  it  before  those  exertions  were  made.— (,W5«r,  heirr.} 
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Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD^^Supposc  tbal  pentioii  were  ta  be  takea  torn  tiie  koa* 

and  learned  (gentleman. 

Sir  J.  Sbwell. — It.  cannot  be  taken  away.  I  have  the  faith  of  Parliament 
and  the  country  pledged  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  n.  KiNNAiRD.---So  much  the  better  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gent  I 
can  atiure  him  that  in  alluding  to  it  I  meant  him  no  discredit;  1  am  quite 
sure  that  what  he  has,  he  has  Imnourably,  and  as  a  reward  for  honourable  ex- 
ertion. But  1  asl^  hira,  whether  a  man,  who  has  acquired^  I  will  uot  say  a 
pension,  but  property,  by  the  fair  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  has  subsequently*, 
lost  it,.owinfp  to  the  caprice  or  injustice  of  others,  is  not  to  be  tboug^bt  ill- 
treated,  becnuse  he  is  not  worse  off  than  he  was  before  the  acquisition  of  such 
property  ?  The  hon.  and  iearnted  Geotlemau,  in  another  part  of  his  speech, 
shows  a  wondrous  ij^orance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  property  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  wasted.  He  says  that  Mr.  Buckinrham,  if  he  was  prevent- 
ed from  selling  his  types  and  lead  in  Calcutta,  might  nave  brought  tbiem  wiih 
him  to  England.  *  Ine  hon.  and  learned  Gent,  might  as  well  have  said  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  might  have  brought  back  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  his  print- 
ing-house. 1  ask  him  whether  he  can  deny,  that,  if  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
•old  his  establishment  on  leaving  India,  he  might  have  realiied  by  the 
lale  jf  20,000  ?  and  whether  he  means  to  say»  that  Mr.  Buckingham,  if  be 
was  subsequently  di8.iualified  from  bringing  it  to  market,  by  not  being  al- 
lowed to  retain  any  propertv  in  any  paper  in  India,  has  not  lost  therd>y  > 
20,000/.  ?  Does  the  hon.  and  learned  Geutleman  mean  to  use  so  peltry  a  quiln 
hle  as  this,  that,  because  the  government  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Bnckingbam, 
'*  You  shall  not  sell  your  types  ;"  but  only  "  no  man  shall  have  a  license  who 
uses  them  for  you,|'  they  did  nut  prevent  him  from  disposing  of  his  pro- 
perty to  the  best  advantage  ?  That  the  Bengal  govemmeot  did  use  this  Ian* 
guage  was  proved  under  the  hand -writing  of  Dr.  Muston.  Is  it  not  saying 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  shall  not  have  a  fair  sale  of  his  property  in  the  open 
market,  when  it  is  said,  that  **  we  have  no  intention  to  injure  you.  Dr.  Mus- 
ton, by  refusing  you  a  license ;  but  we  will  not  give  a  license  to  any  paper 
over  which  Mr.  Buckingham  is  permitted,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  ex- 
ercise anv  influence." 

I  quit  however  this  part  of  the  case,  and  instead  of  appealing  to  your  Jus- 
tice, ^>peal  to  your  humanity  and  mercy.  If  ever  there  ^as  a  case  in  which 
you  can  display  them  with  honour  to  yourselves,  and  benefit  to  all  who  are 
connected  with  you,  it  is  the  present  case.  If  yoU  will  not  granttoMr.  Buck- 
ingham that  remuneration  which  is  asked  of  you  as  a  debt  ofjustioe,  grant  it  to 
him  as  a  tribute  to  talent  and  to  misfortune.  The  amount  is  to  yon  trifling,  to 
him  of  paramount  importance.  Acpede  at  least  to  the  motion  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  below  me.  By  so  doing,  I  am  sure  you  will  make  the  Court 
of  Directors  feel,  that  you  have  imposed  upon  them  the  discharge  of  a  most 
amiable  duty,  and  will  entitle  youiielves  to  look  upon  them  with  respect  and 
gratitude,  for  enabling  you  to  rescue  from  misery  and  ruin,  the  wife  and  fa- 
mily of  a  most  amiable,  upright,  and  irreproachable  man. 

Sir  John  Sbwell.^1  request  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  a  few  words 
which  I  have  to  say  in  explanation.  It  has  been  stated,  that  I  have  spoken 
in  a  tone  of  levity  of  the  misfortunes  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  that  1  have  not 
shown  him  fair  play  in  the  remarks  which  I  ma4e  upon  the  alleged  dettnic-' 
tion  or  confiscation  of  his  property.  1  plead  not  guUty  to  the  charge  which, 
has  been  brought  akaiust  me.  I  appeal  to  the  Court  whether  I  trnited  Mr. 
Buckingham's  mis&rtunes,  if  they  are  so  to  be  styled,  with  levity.  What  I 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  difference  between  Mr.  Buckingham's  former  situa- 
tion and  his  present,  was  this  :  that  his  conduct,  in  rendering  his  deportation 
from  India  a  matter  of  state  necessity,  had  placed  him  in  a  situation  not  worse 
than  that  in  which  he  was  placed  when  he  first  went  to  India.  I  said,  too, 
that  the  value  which  attached  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  types  and  printing 
presses,  arose  out  of  the  improper  a^d  dangerous  uses  to  which  he  applied 
them  \  and  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should|  lose  their  adventitious  and 
return  to  their  original  value,  as  soon  as  he  was  prevented,  by  his  removal 
from  India,  from  applying  them  to  those  uses.  I  have  made  these  obser^-alioiis 
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bj  wmjr  of  explsMtioDi  because  I  do  not  wish  it  to  go  forth  to  the  world  thet  I 
have  treated  with  levity  the  sufferings  of  any  man.  If  I  know  myself  at  all,  I 
am  otterly  hicapable  of  such  disgraceful  and  ungenerous  conduct. 

The  Chairman. —Before  I  proceed  to  put  the  question,  I  would  wish  to  re- 
Bsiod  the  IJourt  of  the  situation  in  which  that  question  now  stands —a  proceed- 
iDg  which  I  consider  to  he  rendered  abeohitely  necessary hy  what  has  just  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Proprietor  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar.  The  motion  originally 
submitted  to  the  Court  is,  that  all  papers  which  have  passed  between  the  Court 
of  Directors  and  Mr.  Buckioghaoi  be  laid  before  it,  as  also  all  proceedings  of 
the  Bengal  Govemmeut  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  above-mentioned. 
'  Now,  I  say,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  tfie  hon.  Proprietor  has  been  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  this  case,  it  would  appear  as  if  those  paprrs  had  been 
already  produced,  and  not  as  if  be  were  only  moving  for  their  production.  If 
hit  motion  had  defined  the  nature  of  the  papers  for  which  he  intended  to  ask, 
1  might  not  perhaps,  speaking  in  my  individual  capacity,  have  made  any  objec- 
tion to  it.  But  the  case  is  now  very  different ;  the  hou.  Proprietor  asks  for  all 
the  papers,  and  aU,  we  know,  is  a  large  word.  If  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
wishes  to  have  those  papers,  1  shall  have  no  objection  to  support  the  motion 
for  their  production,  provided  that  it  be  not  considered  as  binding  either  the 
Court  of  Directors  or  myself  to  an  implied  acquiescence  in  the  grant  which  iC 
is  proposed  to  found  upon  them.  At  the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that 
darinr  the  whole  time  that  this  subject  has  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  diBferent  authorities  at  home — I  speak  of  those  in  this  Court  and  those  out 
of  it~l  have  not  heard  one  opinion  expressed,  either  by  the  authorities  of  ihit 
Court,  or  by  others,  differing  from  tiiat  which  was  originally  expressed  by  the 
Bengal  Government,  and  on  which  they  forthwith  proceeded  to  act.  it  is, 
therefore,  for  the  Court  of  Proprietors  to  decide  whether,  after  all  that  has 
passed,  they  will  give  their  sanction  to  the  motion  which  has  this  day  been 
submitted  to  it.  For  myself  I  cau  onlv  repeat,  tliat  should  it  be  the  desire  of 
the  Court  that  the  papers  jiow  asked  for  he  laid  before  it,  I  shall  cheer- 
fully acfluiesce  in  it,  in,  order  to  convince  you  that  no  feeling  of  hostility 
agaiust  Mr.  Buckingham  prevails  either  in  myself,  individually,  or  in  the 
Court  of  Directors  generally,  but  that  his  case  stands  entirely  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  will  be  decided  by  those  merits,  and  by  those  merits  alone. ' 

The  D£PUTY-Cti AIRMAN  spoke  lu  a  tone  of  voice  which  was  barely  audible 
in  the  body  of  the  Court.  His  speech,  if  we  heard  it  correctly,  was  to  thin 
effect.  '*  1  think  it  right,  ou  many  accounts,  that  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Proprietor  should  be  answered,  and  more  particularly  so,  because  there  ap- 
pears.to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  between  the 
Don.  Proprietor  himself,  and  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  has  suggested 
an  amendment.  If  1  understand  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  aright,  he 
intends  to  move  for  those  papers  only  which  passed  between  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  Mr.  Buckingham  a/ier  his  departure  from  India.  {Hear,  hear^ 
from  Mr»  Handle  Jackmn,)  If  that  be  so,  then  against  that  course  1,  for 
one,  beg  leave  to  enter  my  protest.  For  I  cousider  that  the  justification  of 
the  Bengal  Government  rests  upon  the  contumacious  conduct  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham in  India,  which  forced  it  to  adopt  tbe  strong  pleasure  of  deporting 
him  from  that  country.  Now,  no  description  of  that  conduct  will  be  found 
in  those  pupers,  and  upon  that  point,  as  1  just  now  said,  the  merits  of  the 
chseof  the  Bengal  Government  will  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  depend.  '  If,  then, 
tbe  Government  were,  in  tbe  first  instance,  compelled,  by  Mr.  Buckingham's 
pertinacious  perseverance  in  disregarding  their  regulations,  to  remove  him 
Rom  India,  siirelv  all  the  disastrous'conscqnences  resulting  from  that  removal 
must  be  apon  nil  own  head,  and  not  upon  those  of  the  Government  in 
India.  (23.)     These  papers  will  not,  I  contend,  place  the  whole  question 

(23)  It  seems  to  be  forffotteu,  that  before  Mr.  Buckingham  was  sent  from 
Inma  there  were  no  regulations  for  the  press  that  had  the  force  of  law  :  they  were 
only  enacted  after  Mr.  Buckingham  came  away.  If  they  existed,  and  had  the 
force  of  law  before,  their  re-enaction  was  unnecessary.  If  they  did  not  exist 
(which  their  subsequent  enaction  proTes,}  then  Mr.  Burklngham  was  punished 
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htfoTt  the  Court ;  and  if  die  whole  quegtlon  be  not  before  it«  the  Court  mii 
net  be  in  a  cooditioD  to  rive  a  sound  jud^ent  upon  it.  In  making  these 
observaUons,  I  be^  that  I  may  not  be  understood  as  encourai^inir  the  prodjiic- 
tion  of  any  ^pers  at  all.  J  say  that  no  papers  are  wanted^  and  tha^  if  any  be 
produced,  it  is  only  right  that  all  should  be  produced. 
'  Mr.  A8TftLL. — I  rise  tor  the  puroose  of  expressing  my  concurrence  in,  trtn 
word  which  has  Just  fallen  from  tne  Deputy-Chairman.  At  the  same  time! 
muftt  observe,  that  notwithstandins^  the  implied  disavowal  of  the  hon.  Fro- 
prietor,  who  ori|^nated  this  question,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  under  n  new 
iiamc  it  is  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  deportatioa 
fVom  India,  which  we  fbrmerly  discussed  in  July  1823,  (Criet  9/  /Vb,iw.) 
To  the  Geutlemen  who  cry  <<  No,  no,"  I  shall  give  an  answer  in  a  few  mi- 
uutes ;  they  will  have  the  right  of  replying  to  me  afterwards ;  but,  in  the 
fneanwhile,  I  trust  that  they  \v\]\  permit  me  to  argue  that  it  is  as  1  have 
stated  it.  The  motion,  if  1  understand  it,  is  to  embrace  all  the  paper*  whkll 
were  before  the  Court  of  Directors  in  July  1823,  when  the  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors almost  unanimousfy  determined  to  approve  uf  the  measures  of  the  B^gal 
Government  in  the  first  place,  and  of  what  the  Court  of  Directors  had  doue 
in  confirmation  of  them  in  the  second.  On  every  thiupy  therefore,  which 
occurred  up  to  that  period,  the  question  is  closed  by  a  solemu  and  deliberate 
decision  or  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  But  it  is  said,  that  we  are  not  reamlM 
that  catfe,  because  many  things  have  occurred  since  to  give  it  a  di&renl 
complexion.  If  we  are  uot  n* arguiog  it,  for  what  is  it  that  we  are  ipet  ?  for 
what  is  it  that  we  have  heard  so  much  of  the  harshness  which  banished  Mr, 
Buckingham  from  India  ?  Such  being  the  case,  I  object  to  the  production 
of  an^  )>apers  whatever.  It  is  not  necessary  upon  my  showing,  neither  d4>e$ 
it  appear  to  be  necessary  unon  the  (bowing  of  the  hon.  PrQpn«t«»r  himselfi 
who,  by  absudpning  the  .first  motion,  has  given  up  the  justice  of.  bis  nue, 
ttnd  uow  argues  it  a*  a  matter  of  compassion.  I  hope  that  th^  Caput  of  pro- 
prietors kuow  roe  too  \reli  to  think  me  de^cient  in  feelings  of  caii«pawims 
because  I  cannot  give  my  vote  to  Mr.  Buckingham  upon  the  grounds  ou  which 
It  is  now  asked  for.  That  Mr.  Buckingham  is  a  man  of  talent  1  am  now  ai 
ready  to  acknowledge  aa  t  ever  was ;  but  I  must  repeat  to  this  Court,  what  I 
formeriv  said  of  him,  <hat  he  is  a  man  of  no  judgment ;  at^d  the  Court  of  Dirce^ 
tors  wHl  tiot,  in  my  opinion,  be  acting  with  sound  judrment,  if  they  recommend 
a  pecuniary  grant  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Buckingham  for  the  ii^aut  of  lydjtvieut 
be  has  displayed,  and  for  the  evitb  which  have  ensued  to  him  in  con&equenct 
of  it.  ^4)  Besides,  we  ou^  to  recollect  that  we  are  trustees  for  the  abieut 
Pfttprtetors,  and  that  we  might  not  to  vote  away  their  money  In  grants  ol 
which  they  have  no  knowledge.  If  we  transform  ourselves  into  a  board  for 
the  relief  of  the  distressed,  we  transgress  the  objecti  for  which  tbey  have 
empowered  us  to  act  at  their  trustees.    1  believe  that  all  this  is  as  wdtt 

for  offendiog  against  zanppoud  law,  which  had  no  real  existence.  Besides  whkli,' 
the  dbmstroQs  consequences  alluded  to  did,  not  arise  from  Mr.  Buckiii^iam*a 
tfmovai  at  at!,  but  from  measures  pursued  towai-ds  his  property  l»uic  a/Str  his 
removal ;  and  wHh  whkh,  consequently,  his  own  conduct  could  have  had  uothlng 
whatc^r  to  do. 

('24)  The  only  possible  manner  In  which  Mr.  Buckingham's  want  of  juteuent 
has  been  fh«  cause  of  his  misfortunes  li  this  :~Oii  leaving  Indhi,  instead «?  sell-' 
iuf  his  pro^Mrtjr,  be  left  it  lieHind  him,  in  the  confident  assurance,  that  whaferer 
hoiUliiy  miftht  ba  aittttalaed  towards  his  e/iMfm*,  oone  was  folt  towards  his 
pmf^tj/s  aod  several  aaccessivc^  4rclaratanBa  of  the  Judge  and  Oorirramtnt  fai 
Bengal  sftreHtthened  him  in  this  conviclKMa.  Subaequens  eveata,  hawiever,  have 
shoivn^that  Mr.  Buekiii^m  waa»as  Mr.  AsteU  charttclerisBcs  hiip,  a  man  of  «• 
judffmeut,  or  at  least  or  an  unsound  one.  He  coi^fii led  in  tht  ajvunures  of  tiNc 
autnorities  named,  and  he  was  dect- ired  :  he  left  behind  him  aU  his  prppertgr^be- 
lievhig  itto  bf  safe,  and  it  ha^  siuce  been  destroyed.  In  this  $je  maulif^sled  gre«a 
want  of  jn<lgiuetit,  it  is  true ;  fi»r  he  should  have  known  hij^  euemiea  better..  S&t 
can  any  man  place  his  hand  upon  hU  lieart  and  say.  .th^  thlsjt*  a  want  of  jidj^- 
ftient  nir  whkh  a  man  deserves  to  be  utterly  niinedl  and  hid  ftmily  rudoceaSi 
beggary ?u-God  forbid!  »         ^ 
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'letioini  to  tbe  lion.  Pivisrielon  0]iiM>6it6  ts  it  is  to  nvMlf;  but  is  ifaey  taai^ 
*tried  one  tack  aotl  fmlM,  they  think  it  right  to  try  whether  they  cannot  VMh 
'OPed-fay  fuing  upon  another^  Yoii  hare  in  consequeoco  been  addratsed  as 
fathers,  husbands,  and  friends ;  and  haire  been  conjored  in  each  of  thole  di- 
lations to  recollect  the  misfortunes  which  are  now  impendfaif  over  tbe  head 
4ft  Mr.  Bockin^ham,  Whilst  I  recollect  this,  1  cannot  be  induced  to  fbrret 
the  duty  n^hich  I  owe  to  the  Proprietors  at  large ;  and  with  the  ktlowkagie 
of  that  dutjr  before  me^  I  shall  oppose  any  ap]^ication  of  the  liinds  of  this 
Company  to  tbe  remnneration  of  Mr.  Buckingham  for  tbe  losses  be  has  sus^ 
-tmoed.  (25) 

Mr.  D.  KiMNAiRD.— As  I  am  the  originator  of  this  discussk>n,  I  hope  that  I 
nray  be  permitted,  oat  of  courtesy,  to  say  a  f^w  words  in  answer  to  what  has 
fallen  from  bon.  Proprietors  ra<her,irregularly  since  this  debate  was  regularly 
concluded  by  ine.  Indeed,  as  my  motives  btve  been  attack^,  I  am  entiUed 
'on  that  ground,  if  I  had  no  other,  to  claim  your  attention  for  a  few  seconds, 
'whilst  1  step  forward  to  vindieate  and  defend  them.  I  maintain,  that  dorini^ 
|b^se  transifctious  I  (lave  not  been  a  manoeuvrrr  at  all ;  and  I  affirm,  that  Xm 
•fole  c4tise  why  this  Question  has  beeis  brooght  forward  so  late  is,  that  it  was 
tmly  subseqneot  to  tile  last  motion  on  this  subject  that  the  amount  of  these 
losses  became  known  to  Mr.  Buckingham.  It  is  not  courteous  to  suppose 
that  I  hare  been  taclrin^  about  la  find  a  way  to  success-~I  have  been  making 
no  tacks.  I  disdain  it.  The  bon.  Director  misstates  the  fsct,  when  he  as^* 
•serts  tliat  tbe  topir s,  which  I  have  ventured  to  disclose  lo  the  Court  tlits  day, 
were  brought  under  its  discussion  on  a  former  occasion.  It  is  not  lo  ;  it  is  ndt 
th^  old  story  over  again.  We  ask  for  those  papers  now  on  which  we  may  hara^ 
kfher  jusiify  ourselves  to  the  world,  in  asklni^  the  Court  to  let  us  go  to  «  bal- 
lot, on  a  grant  for  the  remuneration  of  Mr.  Biickingham.  ' 
Tbe  CnAtitMAN  was  then  (proceeding  tO  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  when 
Mr.  R.  JACKSON  rose.—**  I  hope,"  said  he,  *^  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
H  f^w  words  on  biehalf  of  the  amendment  which  1  took  the  Kbar^  of  Sumst- 
inr  in  my  speech.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  refer  the  whale  of 
this  matter  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Difrctors.  I  think 
so  still,  and  I  trust,  that  as  they  found  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Aroot,^who  was 
%adifbed  from  ludla  for  a  similar  offeiiveto  that  ooaiiBit>ed  by  Mr.  Bucking- 
'hami  circumstances  which  induced  them  to  extend  to  him  their  commiearw 
tion  and  kincfaiess,  so  they  will  find  similar  circomslaMoes  in  the  t»4  of  Mr. 
•Buckingham.  Under  this  Impression,  1  beg  leave  to  move  that  *  the  Const 
df  Directors  be  requested  to  take  iiitotMr  qonskleration  the  kiatet  sustained  by 


^)  Wr*  Asirll  haa  btea  for  u|ivv.uds  f>t  isvtnty  ypars  a  Director  of  thr  Ewt 
J Hdla  Company,  dmiug  which  period  vnrioiks  i;f;uifci  bavp  Weii  tande  from  lis 
hiutU'.  iJO,\>mi,  lu  Urd  Ha>lmg4»  2(*jO0o/,  to  Mr- Wbkhisou,  f},Qmi.  to  Mr* 
Mivrji/rilmuks,  smd  oi  hens  tiot  itunicdiattfly  remriuber\-d  M  r.  AsteH  must  k  now, 
tisai  on  tbe  next  payiufui  of  the  d1vid<?iict«(  foliiiwiug  thfrjc  gi-ntits,  no  Hj-oprietor 
trcd^ed  a  furtliiMjt'  l^s  as  int^r^Jit  o«  h^s  fitoek,  nm\  mo  riinfifiuiioii  whiiiercr 
tixik  \i\utt:  hi  the  value  n(  the  t^fiHtit  held  bf  htt»  in  the  Compauv's  funds,  U  f s  a 
Islfacy,  tliercf«n%  Im  ^ajf  the  lc«Rt»  t*i  liuppoj^tf  that  miv  absent  ^mprictor  would 
br  iiijori'il  by  mi'h  a  cranL  H'Ken  l.ord  Hasting*  Ml  k  Murpiui  n-teuuc  of  rhftr 
Vdlioiit  *niJiialJy  in  ItrJitial,  the  PixipriLlora  rcccivH  Ift^  per  et*ni  only.  Now 
IhMLorfl  AmhefBl  hasr«»luced  itu*  prw#periiy  to  a,dpfi€i^rjf  uf  three  lutUiojaa,  tbe 
■ma  i*tQprlvUin  %tHi  r?ceiv«  ihi-ir  I0|  prr  c^uu  m  mttadi  and  tlit'  ^akn  at  itock 
ht^pniy  latkw  whh  the  pw^r^l  diT'iiie  nt  all  oihAT  fuud«.  If,  tb^ii^  »  Nurphi*  or 
Idi^t  of  (hrr^  wiiV/joju does  aol  aflfvct  the  Proprietor's  diTideiidR  iii  ihe  ^iUgbt- 
rsc  degiv?,  how  is  it  pos*ihIe  tlsat  a  »vMit  of  a  fr w  Mom/'i*'*/^  j^hould  itijiire  tticjo  } 
Mf/^tirU  cannot  but  kunw  that  it  is  ifuiiosjiliilc*  It  vrnA  Imt  iit  the  ]^l  Court 
ttil  llfr  M<fc'jorih*inHi,  tlit  Chiilrmtn,  nfSmitted  that  the  ditid ends  Came  fiuoi 
(&mM€fCtfii  profit*  iUmiis  Nnw  [*.i:%  ii  ti  iiuti'd,  would  be  a  p&iitictttchwr%E^  ss 
l^b^h  to  aJi  thiMiavbifj  ror  :i  tri^n-^i-M  t  i*  'in -ship  bhsvvii  np  in  tht  cfiufse  of  itie 
WAT  h^t  xhv  \mt\h-  g*jiH,  and  umqSH  u»i\  tnurU  t}n*  eonmn  rdal  pr*fcl^ts  iti  th* 
ki't.  It  ^toalrf  m  tio  dcuret'  alTect  the  Proppifr-tur**  iiiirre*t»j  undtT  ^vliatx^ver 
b«id  It  ndglil  cum^  %  and  if  tkU  wrnf  tlie  ottlf  r«iil  ah]«cik}u,  kmiglit  be  f latitod 
"  '^'    lit  ;»ny  diffl<Hilty*  i 
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Mr; Biick»ghftln  after  Mrdepwtiwe  from  Illdil^  and  tiMift  Ifcey  W^ 
thftt,  if  th^  find  the  oircumfttence*  of  Mr.  Buckinfchaai's  cltUAlioA  to  beauch 
as  to  induce  them  to  extend  to  it  their  sympathy  and  pecuniary  aid,  they  wiU 
■meet  thie  cordial  fuppori  of  this  Court.'" 

.  Sir  C.  FoBBBS  seconded  tbe  motion. 

Oa  the  quMtiou  beio^  puit,  the  Cua  irm  am  desired  all  GeotlemaQ,  not  bciof 
Pniprietors  qiaalified  to  vote,<o  n^ithdraw. 

.  Dr.  Gilchrist.— I  am  not  yet  qualiAed  to  vote  as  a  Proprietor,  but  I  trust, 
that  a«  I  son  a  Proprietor,  and  plainly  avow  that  1  do  not  mean  to  vote,  1 
shall  not  be  called  upon  to  retire.  If,  ai  I  cannot  vote  and  must  retire,  1  ask 
1>y  vihat  law  it  is  so  ordered  ?  If  there  is  no  law  on  tbe  subject,  I  shall  not  set 
an  example  by  which  the  rights  of  Proprietors  may  be  infringed  in  ay 
person. 

The  Chairman.— I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Court  for  many  years^and 
can  say  that,  as  far  as  I  know  any  thing  of  its  practice,  those 'Proprietors  who 
have.n9t  been  qualified  to  vote,  have  always  been  accustomed  to  retirenpun 
a  division.. 

Dr.  GitCHRJST.— 1  wish  to  know  if  it  be  right  that  I  should  be  eadodad. 
If  it  be,  I  will  retire  with  oheerfulaess.  But. I  remained  in  the  Court  during 
a  divisN>tt  on  its  last  meeting,  though  I  had  no  right  to  vote,  and  no  objection 
was  made  to  my  doing  so.  Befure  I  %o^  if  go  i  must^  I  shouU  like  to  know 
the  principle  on  which  I  am  excluded. 

.  The  Chsibman.— I  repeat  that  I  have  long  bean  a  member  of  this  Coott, 
aiidthat  I  never  heard. the  order  of  tbe  Chairman,  to  the  unqualified  Pro* 
pdeiors  to  retire,  disputed  until  this  occasion. 

Dr.  GILCHR46T.— You  did  nut  call  upon  me  to  retire  at  the  last  Court,  Mr. 
Chairman*  when  th^  division  took  place,  though  you  knew  me  to  be  a  Pro- 
prietor of  less  than  twdve  months  standing.  If  I  could  be  permitted  to  stay 
then,  why  may  1  not  be  permitted  to  stay  now  ? 

.  l*he  Chairman.— -I  did  not  call  upon  the  hou.. Proprietor  to  retire  on  a  Hmt- 
mer  occasion ,  beeau«e  I  wished  to  avoid  confusion*  For  the  very  same  reasoR 
on  wMcli  I  finrmerly  permitted  him  to  stay,  I  now  call  upon  him  to  retire. 

Mr.. Hume.— Qy  what  law,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Weeihmg.— (Prom  the  body  uf  the  Court.)  By  the  law  of  commoR 
sanse. 

.  The  Chairman.— I  am  not  surprised  at  the  observations  of  Dr.  Gildirist, 
who  is  a.c«>mparaiive  stranger  ampng  us,  but  I  am  surprised  at  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hume  in  supporting  them,  seeing  that  Mr.  Illume  has  been  long  a 
member  of  this  Court,  and  it  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  which  prevails 
here,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Hume  made  some  observations,  but  the  confusion  in  the  Court  ren* 
dered  them  iuaudible.  At  length  be  exalted  his  voice,  and  said,  **  I  trust  that 
gentlemen  who  cannot  be  silent,  4nd  will  fiot  observe  the  decency  of  debate, 
will  retire  from  tlus  Court,  which  they  are  disturbing  by  their  presence.  Au 
hon.  Proprietor  has  talked  tu  me  of  the  law  of  common  sense,  and  has  thereby 
shown  that  be ^nows  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  great  publio  bodies.  Tbe 
rule  of  .the  House  of  Cumraons  is,  that  every  member  may  attend  upon  a 
committee,  though  none  are  permitted  to  vote  in  it,  save  those  who  are  spe^ 
cisUy  selected  to  form  it.  Any  member,  however,  may  be  present  whilst  the 
connnitlee  is  dividing.  Far,  therefore,  as  the  gentleman's  common  sense  asay 
go,  he  has  shown  himself  to  want  common  knowledge,  and  common  informal 
tion.  f  f  any  law  exist  for  the  exclusion  of  Proprietors,  who  are  not  yet  qua- 
lified to  vote,  from  the  Court,  during  a  division,  we  ought  to  know  it,  I 
should  like  to  kuow  wbeth«'r  such  9i  rule  is  founded  upon  law  or  custom. 

Tbe  Cu AIRMAN.— Wc  have  heard  a  great  deal  too  much  on  this  subjert; 
but,  to  put  the  question  at  rest,  I  shall  now  move  that  Dr.  Gilchrist  do  retire. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson. — Ifthe  hon.  Prupiietor  will  allow  me  to  advise  him,  I  can, 
perhaps,  remove  the  scruples  which  he  has  about  retiring.  I  can  assure  him 
that  it  is,  and  long  has  been,  tbe  usual  practice  for  all  unqualified  Proprietors 
to  retire  at  a  division.  His  good  sense,  I  am  convinced,  will  discover,*  on  a 
moment's  consideration,  that  great  inconvenience  would  arise  if  anch  were  not 
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tlM  |irietlM.  The  lafneof  a  few  short  roontfat  will  make  the  leaned  Docter 
cqval  with  oartelws,  and,  till  then,  1  hope  be  will  retire  from  iii  dario|^  a  di- 
vitkm. 

The  DsPimr-CHAiRMAN^^I  ag:ree  in  every  ^in^  which  has  just  heen  said 
hy  the  hon.  aud  learned  Proprietor.  But,  to  put  the  qtiesti<*n  be^iond  a  doubt» 
J  will  read  sect.  ft.  chap;  8.  of  our  bir4aHS.    It  is  thereby  ordered,  that  no 

C>n  be  present  at  any  debate  of  this  Court,  who  is  not  possessed  of  ftOOA, 
India  stodc. 
Dr.  Gilchrist.— -That  rule  does  not  apply  to  me,  for  I  own  lOM/.  of  yoo# 
stock.  If  1  have  been  wroojc  in  staying  now,  it  is  in  consequence  of  my  beiuff 
■Ibwed  to  stay  durinf  the  division  at  the  last  Court,  and  of  my  being  unwill- 
iniT  to  allow  the  right  of  any  Proprietor  to  be  infringed  in  my  person. 

The  Chairman.— Then  1  reque»tyou.  Dr.  Gilchrist,  to  retire  now. 

Dr.^viLCiiRiST.— As  it  is  a  request  of  yours,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  retire  out 
of  respect  to  you. 

The  Crairiiam«->Oo  a  former  occasion  1  did  not  give  you  the  tronble  of 
withdrawing,  because  there  was  more  daylight  than  there  is  now,  and  the 
CiHirt.was  nearly  unanimous.  At  present  the  case  is  very  dlffcrettt,  as  tha 
Court  seems  nearly  balanced  on  the  question  upon  which  it  is  going  to  di- 
vide. I  must  therefore  know  who  are  Proprietors  qualified  to  vote,  and 
who  not ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  again  request  you,  Dr»  Gilehrise,  to 
withdraw. 

Mr.  HvMB.— I  know  of  no  compulsory  procets  by  which  a  Proprietory  who 
is  not  qualified  to  vote,  can  be  called  on  to  retire.  There  is  nothing  in  your 
charter,  nothing  In  your  by-laws,  nothing  iu  any  Act  of  Parliament,  that 
renders  it  imperative  up«*n  a  Proprietor  in  Dr.  Gilchrist's  situation,  to  with- 
draw fr<»m  a  division.  Why,  I  myself  have  seen,  over  and  over  again,  more 
than  fifbr  persons  staying  during  a  division  in  the  gallery  abuw. 

Mr.  WiGUAM. — 1  understand  that  no  person  can  be  present,  except  by 
courtesy,  at  our  debates,  who  is  not  possessed  of  bOOL  or  1000/.  of  our  stock, 
and  1  have  iuvariablv  observed,  that  all  Proprierurfl,  who  have  not  been  pos- 
sessed of  stock  to  that  amount  for  twelve  months,  have  invariably  retired 
when  the  Court  has  beeo  going  to  divide.  The  object  of  the  Court,  at  that 
time,  is  to  ascertain  the  numbers  on  each  side  of  the  question  ;  and  how  is  it 
possible  for  any  teller  to  make  them  out,  when  he  does  not  know  whether 
those  Proprietors  who  are  present  are  qualified  to  vote  or  not?  It  is  there* 
fore  necessary  for  those  who  are  not  qualified  to  retire.  7*he  hon.  Member  for 
Aberdeen  has  quoted  the  practice  of  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  not  of  the  House  itself;  but  that  practice  proves  nothing,  as  it  is  mere 
matter  of  delicacy  from  one  set  of  members  to  another.  They  are  allowed  to 
stay  during  the  division  of  a  committee  as  matter  of  courtesy,  but  they 
have  not  the  power  to  claim  it  as  a  right. 

Mr.D.  KiNNAiRO.— The  worthy  Director  is  mistaken  in  the  practice  of  the . 
House  of  Commons.  Members  have  a  right  to  remain  during  the  division  of 
a  committee,  though  they  may  not  have  a  right  to  vote  upon  it.  1  can  see  no 
inconvenience  resulting  from  Dr.  Gilchrist's  staying  in  Court  whilst  we  di- 
vide, which  does  not  arise  under  the  present  sxstem.  For  instance,  a  Pro-^ 
prietor  may  remain  in  Court  during  the  division,  who  does  not  choose  to  voie-- 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other.    What  is  to  be  done  then? 

The  Chairman  again  repeated  that  it  was  the  invariable  prtctice  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  not  been  Proprietors  for  twelve  months,  to  retire  during  a  di-* 
vifion ;  and  he  trusted  that  that  practice  would  be  observed  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  then  made  a  bow  to  the  Chairman,  »nd  retired. 

The  original  motion  was  then  ptU  and  negatived ;  only  twelve  hands 
raised  in  support  of  it. 

On  Mr.  R.  Jackson's  amendment  being  read  from  tie  Chair» 

BAr.  Hums  demanded  a  ballot. 

The  Chairman  informed  him  that  he  was  too  late. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  negatived ;  fourteen  hands  only  \ 
held  op  In  support  of  It. 
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Tbe  Chairman.— 1  lUall  Attend  with  pleasure  Un  aoy.  dMUflMiit  to  pc* 
ftei^ted  to  me. 

\  OUDB  PAPBAAt 

•  On  the  question,  tlmt  thts  CuUrt  do  now  adjourn, 

Sir  J.  Doyle  rose.— >I  am  bapgy  (said  he)  to  obser^'e  an  hon.  DlrectoK 
l^sent,  as  his  presence  will  relieve  me  from  a  scruple  of  delicacy  which  l^ 
rfhould  otherwise  have  felt  in  takine  the  step  which  I  am  now  going;  to  take. 
1  call  upon  the  hon.  Director,  to  whom  I  allude,  aud  request  him  that  he  be^ 
pleased  to  e&plain  to  us  uniufonned  Proprietore  what  was  his  mulive  for' 
priotiug  such  an  enormous  mass  of  papers  as  1  have  now  iMifore  me  \  what 
ulterior  measure  be  intends  to  found  upon  them  ;  and  at  what  time  he  in-^ 
tends  to  briug  it  forward  before  us.  I  call  upon  him  to  give  us  tl)is  informa* 
tioii,  because  it  is  Impossible,  either  here  or  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,, 
tn  cKscuss  cUch  a  mass  of  papers^  without  having  some  previous  time  ^veu  to. 
prepare  for  it.  As  the  Court  is  already  ejihausted  by  the  long  debate  which 
has  Just  closed,  and  as  1  do  not  wish  to  take  the  hon.  Director  by  surprise,  I. 

pve  bim  notice  that  after  1  have  received  his  explanation.  I  will , 

Butflrst  I  c^ll  up«n  bim  to  etplain  the  object  whlcn  be  had  \t%  view  in  pub- 
lishing th^se  papers,,  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  what  ulterior  mtiuure,  ii 
amy,  he  proposes  i^  found  tipon  them.  : 

Col.  Baili.ir.^A8  a  question  has  been  put  to  me  by  the  hon,  and  gallant' 
General,  and  as  an  answer  to  it  may  be  expected  from  roe,  I  hope  that  I  may  \ 
be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words,  though  t  perhans  may  fairly  cousider  my- 
self excused  from  giving  any  answer  to  it  at  all.  My  answer  is,  that  I  did  not^ 
move  for  the  printing  of  the  mass  of  papers  to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
General  has  been  alluding ;  and  therefore  that  t  could  not  have  any  object  in  ^ 
a  motion  which  I  did  not  make.  I  know  not  how  it  has  arisen,  but  the  hon,* 
and  gallant  General  certaiolv  labotu-s  under  a  mistake,  in  stating  that  1^ 
inoTM  either  for  the  production  or  printing  of  those  papers. 

Sir  John  Dovl£.^I  am  sure  that  the  Court  will  forgive  me  for  reminding 
it  that  there  is  a  well-known  maxim  of  law,  which  declares  Qui  faeit  prr 
aKum,/a(*i(  per  $e.    The  hon,  Pirecioi'  might  not  move  for  them  himself ;  as . 
be  says  tliat  he  did  nu^  f  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  so;  but  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  publication  of  this  mountainous  volume,  are  still  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  us  all.    When  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  returned  from ' 
India,  after  an  administration  of  nine  years, — on  which  I  shall  say  nothing , 
at  present,  except  that  he  left  it  with  the  Hrcofded  approbation  gt  his  epi* . 
plfiyers,  and.  that  they  must  see  a  wonderful  conirast  between  the  tui%  m  ' 
which  he  left  it  and  the  stateiu  which  it  is  at  present,— but,  when  the  /Rfar-  * 
quis  of  Hastings  had  finished  his  administrat«on,  he  thought  it  his  duty,  as* 
an  honest  steward,  to  show  you  how  he  had  di^harged  the  trust  wbldi  you 
bad  confided  to  him,  and  to  publish  an  explanation  of  the  system  of  his  Go-  ' 
vemment.    He  took  advantage  of  bis  first  leisure  time,  to  compose  a  sum- , 
mary  of  the  measures  of  his  administration.    After  he  had  composed  .it,,  he  . 
tf«ntmitted  it  to  the  Coort  of  Directors,  who  did  not  consider  it  as  a  public  ^ 
document,  because,  at  the  time  when  if  was  transmitted  to  them,  the  noble  ' 
Marquis  was  no  longer  in  their  public  service.    Such  a  determination  on  th^^ 
part  of  the  Directors  might  be  proper,  or  might  not;  on  that  point  I  shall  . 
give  no4>pinion  at  present ;  I  snail  only  say  that,  Upon  my  motion,  it  was 
subsequently  over-ruled  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors.    The  nuble  Marquis's  ' 
summary  was  ill  consequence  published.    Tne^  hon.  Dii^ctor,  who  ha3i  Just 
afldresscd  the  Court,,  subsequently  made  a  statement,  at  variance  with  tha^ 
statement  of  ihe  noble  Marquis's  summary,  in  the  course  of  an  exantinatioit 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  the  foreioi 
trade  of  the  couutry.   An  hon.  Fr\end  of  mine,'  who  bapftened  tob6  a  mtmw 
of  that  Committee,  noticed  the  discrepancy,  add  remind^  the  bon;  DirqicftQr 
t\m  be  *lMmld  either  notice  It  or  acoodut  Krit.'  fte  did  neiHtfr  at  tbiirtinM  i . 
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but  a  mDlioii  was  soiitequeotly  made  from  the  Chair,  for  the.  purpose  of  elu- 
ckhidn^  this  cHscrepaiicy.  Now,  I  iritl  undertake  to  say  that  it  never  was  iir 
the  contemplation  of  ibe  hou.  Bart,  who  made  that  motion,  to  move  for  th^ 
production  of  this  enormous  mass  of  papers.  There  has  been  a  mass  added 
to  those  ori^naUy  called  for — 1  know  nut  by  whose  or  by  what  authority-—^ 
which  is  absolutely  appalling,  and  at  an  expense,  too,  which,  in  the  present 
State  of  our  finances,  oug^ht  nut  to  be  overlooked.  I  calculate  that  the  ex- 
|ien*ie  of  printing  these  papers  will  not  lie  less  than  5000/. ;  and  thou^  thiif 
sum  mignt  not  have  been  worth  your  notice  at  one  time,  the  case  is  altt-red. 
now,  by  the  unprecedented  expenses  of  the  war  in  which  you  are  eu^t^.  If 
the  avowed  object/or  which  these  papers  were  printed  were  the  real  object,  ten 
pa^es  mif^ht  have  answered  it ;  wnereas,  instead  of  that  number,  }ou  have, 
ireutlemeo,  1041  pa^s.  The  muse  of  the  hon.  Bart,  has,  iudi-ed/been  pro- 
lific,— it  has  even  produced  more  than  that  of  the  celebrated  Arabian  no- 
velist: the  latter  has  only  iOOl  tales;  the  boo.  Bart,  has  1041,  which,  if  they' 
be  not  so  amusing  as  those  of  the  Arabian,  are  still  equally  founded  on  fiition 
and  ima^inatioi).  The  title-page  of  this  collection  of  tales  informs  me,  tba^ 
^e  motion  for  the  printiug-of  them  was  granted  in  June  1824.  We  have  now 
arrived  at  January  1826 ;  so  that,  after  a  miraculous  gestation  of  somewhat 
more  than  eighteen'  months,  the  mountain  has  been  delivered — nOt  of  a 
mouse,  indeed — but  of  a  younr  moirster  of  a  mountain,  so  large  and  unwieldy' 
that  it  required  the  ob>tetric  aid  of  twenty- four  doctors,  of  whom  some  be- 
came its  sponsors,  when  it  would  have  been  more  cbdritable  to  have  destroyed^ 
it  in  its  birth,  than  to  allow  it  to  grow  into  existence  and  to  stalk  abroad,  to 
the  shame  and  ridicule  of  its  parents  and  creators.  The  first  750  pages  of 
this  volume,  I  will  uodei:take  to  say,  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  motion  of 
Juoe  1824,  than  they  have  with  the  golden  feet  of  the  Burmese  empire.  The/ 
are  a  history  of  refractory  Znmeendars  ;  a  second  edition  of  the  di&sensioiis  af, 
Hyderabad ;  an  account  of  the  stk;ns  by  which  Residents,  proceed  to  aaj 
asurpation  of  jwwer  over  the  Native  Princes  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  to 
a  rebellion  against  the  power  which  appoints  them  in  the  second.  Tlie  dis- 
crepancy between  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Director  and  that  of  the  noble 
Marquis  might  be  owing  to  a  defect  of  memory,  or  to  various  other  reasons ;. 
hut  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  1  am  prepared  to  prove  that  the' 
■tatement  of  the  noble  Marquis  is  right,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation' 
arhatever  for  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Director.  And  on  what  ^uthoritT^ 
doea  the  Court  think  that  1  intend  to  make  food  this  assertion  ?  Why,  t  wiA . 
prove  if  on  the  authority  of  this  very  book.  In  order  to  obtain  an  opportuniQ^ 
to  do  so,  and  to  prevent  mySelf  from  exhausting  the  attention  of  the  Court  too 
much  atpresentyl  now  give  notice  that  I  shall,  before  long,  send  to  you,  Sir, 
a  requisitbn,  regularly  signed,  calling  upon  you  to  convene  a  Court,  to  take 
into  considetatiou  what  I  shall  denominate  the  Oude  Papers.  1  have  nothing^ 
Ibrtber  to  say  at  present,  unless  the  hon.  Director  thinks  fit  to  tell  me  what, 
time  will  be  most  convenient  to  him  for  the  discussion  of  them.  1  wish  to 
study  his  convenience  as  far  as  I  can,  and  to  observe  that  delicacy  toward^* 
him  iu  all  future  proceedings,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  observe  in  th^ 

P««^  .  . 

Colouel  Bailie  gave  no  reply,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

INSTRUCTIQN   IM  THB  IIINDOSTAIIRK  LANOUAOK.  ' 

The  CHAiKMAit  then  put  the  question  that  this  Court  do  now  adjourn.  * 

Mr.  Hums.  Till  what  period  .*  There  is  a  motion  of  mine  still  undiscussed* 
on  the  paper,  of  which  I  gave  notice  a  considerable  tiltie  ago.  It  relates  to' 
the  ioatmction  of  the  officers  of  your  army  in  the  Hindostaaee  language,  pre-' 
vious  to  their  departure  for  India.  It  is,  therefore,  a  motion  of  great  import* 
ance,  and  ought  to  be  fairly  and  fully  discussed.  May  I  therefore  ask  to  what 
lime  It  ii  -proposed  to  adjourn  the  Court  ?  ^ 

The  Cii4iRaaAN.-^l  woold  propose,  in  general  terms,  that  the  Court  adjonm. 
Yoar  motion  can  be  fairly  discussed  at  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Onm,^ 
ff  an  earKer  day  should  not  be 'fixed  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  H09ns*«*lt  is  to  prevent  the  lapse  -of  time,  that  I  wish  a  day  to  be  ooff 
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appointcdj  to  which  we  may  adjourn.  It  it  important,  as  I  think  iheX  the 
question  should  be  immediately  settled. 

The  Chaihmam.— If  Mr.  Hume  is  nuttinclined  to  let  the  question  stand  over 
to  the  next  Couit,  to  what  day  would  he  wish  us  to  adjouru  ? 

Mr.  ll«MB.-^This  day  week,  or  this  day  furtutf^ht,  or  auy  day  previously  to 
the  2d  of  February,  would  equally  suit  my  con%euirnce.  Adjouru  to  this  day 
w«^  or  furtuij^ht. 

The  Chairuan.— The  hnn.  Proprietor  will  no  doubt  percehre  the  reason  why 
I  wish  to  adjouru  generally.    Tnere  is  this  Inconvenience  in  adjoumiur  a 


better  pleased  if  this  Qcueral  Court  were  now  to  adjourn,  and  we  were  to  meet 
apeciaUy  for  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Hume's  motion. 

Mr.  HuiiB^— I  just  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  situation  i» 
which  we  are  now  placed.  The  Company  is  at  present  about  to  send  out  to 
India  three  or  fout  hundred  youii;  men,  as  officers,  to  command  their  army  in 
that  country.  Now,  I  think  that  It  would  prove  conducive  to  the  honour  of 
the  Company,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  vounp  men,  and  of  all  connected  with 
them,  if  they  were  rendered  capable  of  carrying  on  a  commuuication  with 
their  troops  and  the  Natives  by  themselves,  and  without  the  aid  of  interpreters. 
You  may  differ  with  me  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  instruction  is  to  be  given ;  >oa 
mav  have  one  way  to  propose,  and  I  may  have  another — but,  on  the  principle 
of  the  thing,  I  think  tnat  there  can  be  no  doubt  or  diiference  between  us.  I 
ai:ree  with  you.  Sir,  that  a  General  Court  gives  a  greater  latitude  of  proposing 
questions  for  discussion  than  a  Special  Court ;  but  I  think  that  the  experience 
lif  this  day's  proceedings  is  sulBcirnt  to  show  that  no  gentleman  is  inclined  to 
t^ke  undue  advantage  of  that  latitude.  I  could  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  I  have  given  notice.  After  you  have  beard  my  proposition,  yon 
will  treat  it  as  in  yotir  wisdom  you  may  thiuk  best. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.^I  still  wish  that  the  hon.  Proprietor  would  allow  this 
Ceneral  Quarterly  Court  to  adjourn.  It  would  take  away  from  any  Proprie- 
tor the  right  of  finding  fault  at  our  next  meeting,  without  giving  us  auy  notice 
of  hi^  intention. 

A  DiRiCTOB.— Cannot  the  hon.  Proprietor  allow  this  Court  to  adjourn,  and 
then  call  upon  the  Directors  to  fix  an  earl^  day  for  the  discussion  of  his  motion  ? 
It  cau  do  no  injury  to  the  object  he  has  in  view. 

Mr.  Randls  Jackkon.    Cannot  such  a  day  be  fixed  now  ' 

The  Chairman  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  HuMB.— Would  it  not  save  much  time  if  we  fixed  the  day  now  } 

A  DiREcroR. — If  we  Ax  the  day  now,  it  makes  our  meeting  oh  that  day  a 
neetipg  of  a  General  Court,  which  is  of  course  liable  to  the  objection  which 
Mr.  Hume  sees.  Mr.  Hume  can  seud  in  a  requisition  to  the  Chairman  thia 
evening,  calling  for  a  Court  on  the  subject  be  has  mentioned,  and  can  then 
request  an  ear^  day  for  the  discussion  of  it. 

Mr.  Hi; MB.— I  am  n'»t  inclined  to  eive  either  myself  or  the  Directors  so 
much  trouble.  What  inconvenience  has  there  arisen  from  to-day's  Court, 
which  would  not  have  equally  arisen  from  a  Special  Court?  If  we  are  to  ^e* 
cide  ab«»ut  the  time  to  which  we  are  to  ad)ourn  from  the  importance  of  our 
dncussions,  can  any  question  he  more  important,  or  require  a  more  eariy  dis- 
Ottssion,  than  whether  we  thtOl  send  out  the  officers  of  our  army  to  India  duly 
qualifi«d  or  not  ?  If  1  do  not  substantiate  my  motion,  the  propriety,  expedi« 
ency,  and  necessity  of  instructiug  our  officers  in  the  Hindostaoee  Unguagw 
beyoud  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  I  shall  indeed  be  very  much  mistaken. 

Mr.  R.  Jacksom.^I  doul>t  very  much  whether  we  can  at  present  adjoom 
sine  die.  The  orders  of  the  day  are  not  yet  finished,  and  whilst  one  remaina 
upon  the  paper,  I  •believe  that  we  must  adjouru  to  a  special  day. 

The  CiiAtRUAN^hen  proposed,  that  the  Court  do  ailjoum  till  Wednesday* 
die  1st  of  February.  The  question  was  carried  ;  but  almost  at  the  same  ino- 
ment  a  paper- was  i:^aced  in  his  hand.  The  Chairman  looked  at  it,  and  then 
requested  that  the  hon.  Proprietors  would  Just  stay  one  mohitiit,    A 
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intiiiicattuu  liatl  Ijccn  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  would  read  to  them.    The 
lion,  GtfnlTetiiaJi  XXieia  re«ii  the  Mk^?iugf  requisitton : 

*^  VVi",  the  undf^pfll^ijpd  I'roprietars  of  East  ludia  stock,  duly  q^aliBed,  re- 
tluest  that  jQU  it  ill  be  pleaied  to  call  a  General  Court,  upon  an  early  co^ve- 
fallout  daj,  for  lint  purpust  uf  takip^  into  consideration  theOude  t^apers,  puK: 
Ihbed  hy  ibe  toW  f  f  *^if»  f^-r^-'A  t' -  urt  of  Proprietors.     ^  j 

DOUGLAS  KiNNAIftD.  WitLIAIi  THOttNTdlf.       * 

C;  J.  DOVLB.  JAMtes  Patbbson. 

WlLtUM   MAXFteLI>.  JOHTf  E><HFLll. 

JOHIf  BORTHWICR  GtLOllRltTt  J.  ADDINELL. 

«fo8BPit  Home. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  as  by  Act  of  Pailiamept,  the  Court  roust  b^  called 
within  ten  days-  from  the  receipt  of  the  requisition,  he  should  appoint  that  liay 
Week  for  the  discussion  of  the  Oude  Papers. 

The  Deputy-Chaikm  AN  observed,  that  if  that  requisition  had  been  handed 
in  sooner,  it  would  have  saved  aU  the  discussion  which  t^^y  had  lust  had  aboui 
(he  adjournm^ut  of  a  General  Court.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  that  the  discus^ 
sion  of  Mr.  Hume's  motion  should  be  taken  on  the  day  w$ich  was, appointed 
for  the  discussion  of  the  Oude  Papers  ? 

Mr.  Hume  said  that  be  had  ho  objection  to  a^ree  to  such  ft  propositipn.      | 

The  Court  then  adjourned  till  Wednesday  the  25Ui  inataaU 

fPednesday,  January  J5. 

[Owing  to  the  late  period  at  which  the  Court  was  beld,^  and  the  pren  o? 
other  matter,  we  are  .unable  to  insert  more  than  the  following  sketcb  of  ithe 
discussion  in  the  present  Numher ;  but  a  full  report  wUl  be  i^ven  in  o^t  ueKt.} 

This  day  a  General  Court  of  Proprietors  was  hekl  pursuant  to  a4journmeiit| 
when  the  usual  routine  business  haviof  been  ((one  tbrouf^b, 

Coloud  LBicttTEit  Stahhopb  mse,  and  inquired  of  the  Chairman » 
whether  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  or  MaKjuis  WeUesley,  bad  been  nomi'^ 
iiatc4  to  the  Oovenua«nt.of  hidia,  or  whether  Lord  Amherst  bud  bc^n 
recalled  ?  .-  '  : 

The  gallant  Colonel  was  frequently  interrupted  during  the  delivery  of  a  few 
reaaarl^-he  made  on  the  sub}oct  by  caHs  to  order*    He  was  answered  by 

The  Chairman,  (C.  Majoribanks,  Esq.)  that  the  Court  of  Directors  bid  not 
>roposed  either  of  the  individuals  named  by  him,  to  beanpuinted  to  thht  high 
lonour,  nor  had  they,  or  eitherof  them,  been  proposed  to  toe  Court*  He  added* 
that  there  was  no  question  at  present  in  agitation,  which  had  for  its  objeet 
the  removal  of  Loni  Amherst  from  the  British  Government  in  India,  and  hie 
Xjordship  was  not  removed. 

•The  Secretary  was  about  to  read  Ae  nquisition  for  making  the  .Court 
special,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  the  Oude  Papers,  bu^ 
inconsequence  of  the  absence  of  JSir-John  Ooyle,  fh>m  illness,  the  discus$k>ti 
was  agreed  to  be  postponed,  and  the  motion  was  adjourned  to  Wednesday  the 
8th  of  Febnmry  neit.  - 

The  Chairman  then  informed  the  Court,  that  it  was  made  special  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  coosideration  the  fbtlowiflg|>ropusIUbn  ) 

**  That  this  Court  considering  the  great  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hiodostanee  language  to  European  officers, destined  to  act  with,  and  command, 
the  Native  troops  in  India, •recommend  to  the  Court  uf  Directors,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  making  regulatioil^,'  ia  cOuiilteACy  'w^ 
their  own  resolutions,  that  no  Cadet  shall  henceforth  be  permitted  to  proceed  > 
to  ludia,  unless  heshal^  upon  examination,  be  found  sofficiently  grouodei  in 
the  rudimentB  of  the  Hiodostanee  langiii^ge." 

Mr.  Hf7MB,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  poidtedout  the  paramount ' 
importance  to  the  Company,  and  to  the  country,  of  obliging  all  who  belonged 
to  the  service  in  India  to  be  duly  qualiBed  with  a  knowiedg^e  of  the  language 
of  the  country  in  which  they  were  destined  to  act.    It  was  surprising  that  the 
Cotvpany  bad  not  before  now. placed  their  military  officers  in  the  tame  ntua.-.' 
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lion  in  which  they  had  placed  their  civil  aervaaU.  There  was  scaccely  <«€ 
part  of  an  officer's  duty  m  India  that  coald  he  performed  without  a  know- 
ledgre  of  the  Native  lanrnafre.  The  hon.  Proprietor  here  adverted  to  the  de- 
spatch of  Lord  Minto  to  1808,  in  which  his  JLordship  said,  the  i^orance  of 
tne  lan^age  on  the  part  of  the  civil  officers  in  India  unavoidab^  subjected 
them  to  an  almost  unlimited  dependence  on  the  Natives ;  the  consequences 
of  which  were,  loss  of  character,  distress  and  ruin  to  those  who  were  thui 
deliv«^|red  to  the  power  of  men  they  oug^bc  to  direct.  The  hon.  Proprietor  ob- 
aervedy  that  the  Burmese  war  had  arisen  entirely  out  of  a  misnndentandinf , 
ori^nating  from  a  want  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hindostanee  Isn- 
guage«  /Qfler  staling  other  mischiefs  resulting  from  die  poesent  imperfect 
system  of  education,  Mr.  Hume  concluded  by  moving  a  rrsolutioa  in  c»a« 
/ormity  with  the  terms  of  the  requisition. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Gilchmist. 

Sir  John  Sswbll  oppoied  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  the  only  pJaceto 
Acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  a  latoguage  was  the  country  where  it  wti 
apoken. 

Colonel  LusiitN(rroN  earnestly  concurred  in  the  motion,  as  far  as  theprid<* 
tiple  went,  that  great  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
language  by  those  who  were  enj^aged  in  the  Compan/s  service  ;  but  be  was 
decidedly  adverse  t^  shut  out  the  Cadets  from  going  to  India,  and  should 
therefore  oppose  the  motion. 

Colonel  Lbicbstbr  StamioPe  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  suggested,  that  the  subject  should  be  left  to  tiic  Coort  of 
pirectors,  and  the  motion  amended  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  S.  DfxoN  opposed  the  motion. 

Captain  Maxfield  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  obiienred,  that  tht 
Ukt  Surveyor-General  in  India  was  totally  ignorant  of  any  of  the  fiastcn  laa* 
guagai. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  also  supported  the  motion. 
.  Sir  P.  Lai^ib  hoped  Mr.  Hume  would  withdraw  hts  inotioD,  and  leave  the 
•object  entirely  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

The  Dbputy-Chairman  (Sir  G.  Robiftson)  comciirred  In  the  sentiments  of 
ihe  last  speaker. 

Mr.  Weeding  opposed  ^e  motton. 

Mr.  HuMB  replied.  After  which  the  CHAIRMAN  put  the[qtiestion,  whiehiMl 
negatived  without  a  division » 

Mr.  HuMB  then  moved  for  certain  papets  connected  with  the  same  ttib-> 
|<et,  which  were  not  granted.  The  hon.  Proprietor,  iu  moving  fbr  an  account 
of  themoo#y  expended  by  the  Company,  took  occasion  to  remark,  that  he 
nndarstood,  since  be  came  into  Court,  that  the  debates  in  the  *  Asiatie  Jonnsl ' 
YSpre  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Court ;  and  that  the  reporters  belonging  to 
It  were  paid  (mt  of  the  pockets  of  the  Proprietbrsi,  but  that  he  coidd  scaitely 
MIeve  such  a  caluronv. 

The  Coort  adjourned  at  half-past  5  o'clock. 


CIVIL  AND  ftflLtVAnlr  iNTBLLlGBKCfit 
CALCtJttA. 

.     Civrt  APPOINTMBNT8. 

^titk«  30i  Mr.  Ci  0.  Udny,  An  Assist,  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Register  to  the  Coiifti 
cf  Sttdder  Dewanny  Adawlut  and  Nizamut  Adawlut ;  Mr.  Heniy  Pidcock, 
Assist  to  the  Magistrate  and  to  the  Collector  of  the  District  of  Moradabad ; 
Mr.  F.  H.  Robinson,  Assist,  to  the  Magistrate  and  to  the  Collecloroftbc 
IMstrict  of  Barreilly.^July  2$,  Mr.  H.  S.  Lane,  Assist,  to  the  Commercial 
Resident  at  CossimtRzar  ;  Mr.  C.T.  Sealy,  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Coort  of 
Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  and  Nizamut  Adawlut;  Mr.  G.  C.  Matter,  First 
Judge  of  the  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Ctrrait  for  the  DithM  of 
Calcutta  i  Mr«  F.  Uw,  2d  Jiidge  of  do.  do<  of  DrcCr,  > 
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EAST  INpIA  COMPANY'S  ARMY. 
BENGAL. 

MILITARY  APFOINTM£KTa/ 

^Mtd  Quarters,  Oilcutta.—July  2,  Lieut.  F.  Angela,  Ttli  L-  C,  ta  b«  Adj,^ 
Hunter,  rem.  to  the  Ut  extra  regt. ;  Lieut.  Bradford  u>  act  om  d^^,  tu  the  Ut 
L.  C.  duriDg  the  ab»euce  of  l3eut.  Thuratuti  on  duty  at  Cawu]»oriJ.^ — *5. 
t'apt.  Crichton,  lately  rem.  from  the  3l8t  to  the  ;i<>tU  regt.  tu  proceed  tc* 
)>inapore  aud  take  change  of  the  det.  of  the  30thj*egt,  aud  &(  \hc  ^littuiU  u^jW 
noder  charge  of  Capt.  Heptinstall,  who  will  procee«1  to  juiu  the  SUt  regi.  to 
which  he  now  belougs  ;  Capt.  (i.  Bell,  of  the  68lh  N*  L  to  act  at  Afjjoi'  af 
Brigade  to  the  station  of  Barrackpore,  temp,  arran^iv— S*  Capt.  flrci^odj  ft" 
thecorpsof  Engineers,  to  be  Superint.  of  Nizamut  BuLiiliTi<r4  nt  Mijuriheildiad^ 
V.  Buxton,  dec. ;  Capt.  Shuldam,  30th  N.  I.  to  be  a  l>t  piiiy  M^Ut.  Adj.tiL^u., 
and  it  appointed  to  the  Eastern  division,  v.  Frye,  aupuiutcd  tu  the  rtniunantl 
of  the  12th  extra  le^.;  Major  F.  Walker,  65th  N.l.  to  th*  com.  of  the  VMt 
or  Rampoorah  Local Batt.  v.  Hamilton,  prom,  to  a  Ljc^ut^-Culuiiek'y  ;  LieuuG. 
(irose  is  transferred  to  the  Pension  Establ. ;  Capt.  Bay klon,  Oep.  As«i^t.-  Adj. 
Gen.,  will  proceed  to  Benares,  to  whtcb  division  he  i«  ported  j  Capt,  CflmplwU 
»  rem.  from  Nusseerabad,  and  appointed  to  the  A^i'a  Fruutier;  &nd  Lit^ut* 
G.  C.  Smyth,  of  the  3d.  L.  Cav.,  is  appointed  to  ac-i  as  Major  of  Brigade  iit 
Nusseerabad;  Brevet-Capt.  W.  Ramsey,  41st  N.L  in  bt?  Fisrt  Adjut^tii  of 
Dehly,  v.  Anderson,  appointed  a  Brigade-Major:  Lieut.  A,  Arabifv,  7th  N, ). 
^iog*  with  his  regt.  on  ser\'ice,  is  dhrected  to  rejom  tbe  Piuiieer&  ',  Lietiti  G.£s» 
Lawrenson,  of  the  Artillery,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  the  tlciath.  ;  Lieut.  Fm^er  io 
act  as  Interp.  and  Quarterm.  to  the  l$)t  L.  Cav.,  tenifr.  (irr^ii^r. ;  HrcvcH-Cupt. 
Maver,.  19th  N.  I.  to  act  as  Major  of  Brigade  to  the  UgLt  Bn^adu  u  Uicb  na.^ 
Ibrmed  with  the  South-East  Division.-*!  1.  Capt.  G.  O.  Clarkson,  42d  N.  I.  to' 
■etas  Dep.  Assist  Adj.-General  to  the  Benares  division,  v.  Capt.  Frye,  uom. 
to  the  command  of  the  12th  extra  regt. ;  Lieut.  Thomsou,  of  the  Horse  Brig, 
to  ac^ as.  Adj.  to  the  det.  of  Bengal  Horse  Artillery  and  Rocki^t  Troop  serving 
iti  Ara.— 12.  Lieut.  E.  M.  Blair,  5th  L.  Cav.  to  be  Interp.  and  Quarterm.  v. 
Brevet-Capt.  Burges,  prom. ;  Lieut.  S.  O.  Hunter,  1st  extra  regt.  L.  Cav.  toi 
b«  Adjatasti  Lieut. T.  Skiptoo,  2d  extra  regt.  L.  Cav.  to  be  Interpreter  and 
Quarterm. ;  Lieut.  W.  Hunter,  15th  N.  1.  to  be  do.  do.,  v.^^honias,  appoiutetl 
fo  the  Stud  depart. ;  Lieut.  T.  E.  Sampson,  22d  N.  I.,  to  be  Adjut.,  v.  Brevet" 
Capt.  Chalmers,  prom. ;  Lieut.  G.  M.  S.  Robe,  27th  N.  1.  to  l>e  do.  v.  Cole- 
brook,  rem.  to  the  26th  regt. ;  Lieut.  W.  Grant,  27th  'N.  1.  to  be  Interp. lind 
Quarterm.  v.  Brevet-Capt.  Johnstone,  prom. ;  Lieut.  W.  Rutherford,'  28lh 
N.  L  to  be  Adjutant ;  Lieut.  Deare,  69th  N.  1.  to  act  as  Adjutant  to  the  5th 
•xtraregt.;  Cornet  J.  M'Kenzie  to  act  as  Quarterm.  to  the  8th  L.  Cav. ; 
lileut.  Mash  to  act  as  Adjutant  to  the  4th  L.  Cav.;  Capt.  Pogson,  69th  N.  I. 
to  be  Dep.  Assist.  Adj.-Gen.  v.  Showers,  prom,  to  n  regtal.  Majorftv ;  Lieut. 
G.  C.  Smyth,  3d  L,  Cav.  to  be  Brigade-Major ;  Lieut.  H,  Tod,  2Ut  N.  I.  to  be 
Examiner  in  the  College  of  Fort  William. — 13.  Lieut.  Smith  to  act  as  Adjut. 
to  tbe  28th  regt.  N.  I.  in  the  room  of  Lieut.  May,  rem.  to  the  4th  extra  regt.; 
Lfieut.  OltlBeld  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quarterm.  to  the  5th  L.  Cav.— 14.  Lieut. 
6.  Watt,  6th  L.  Cav.  to  be  Adjutant ;  Lieut  J.  Mackenzie,  Sih  L.  Cav.  to  be 
Interp.  and  Quarterm. ;  Lieut  J.  Butler,  3d  N.  I.  to  be  Adjut ;  Lieut.  G.  H, 
EJwardes,  3d  N.  I.  to  be  Adjatant ;  Lieut  W.  Briggs,  20th  N.  I.  to  be  Interp, 
Aud  Quartermaster.  Lieut  R.  \V.  Beatson,  4th  extra  regt  N.  I.,  to.  b^  Ad« 
jutant  and  Quartermaster. 

-  July  15.  Lieut  M^)3ouald,  of  the  Bengal  ArtilleVy,  to  officiate  as  Adjutant 
to  the  details  of  Artillery  at  Uaugooir ;  Lieut  H.  Mackintosh,  43d  N.  1.  to  be 
Adjutant;  LieutJ.  Woodburn,  4itb  N.  I.tobeck). ;  Lieut  <|.  Jones,  46th  N. I. 
to  be  do. ;  Lieut  W.  Fraser,  do.  to  be  Interp.  and  Q^^i^cm.;  Lieut.  £.  M. 
Orr,  58tfa  N.I.  to  he  do.  do,;  Brevet-Capt.  J.  Toinliusoo,  Gist  N^  I.,  to  be 
A4|ttlant;  Lieut.  R.  Garrett,  l.st  extra.regt  N.I.  to  be  Interp.  aud  Quarterm.; 
Ueut  G.  M.  Home,  2d  extra  regt.  N.  I.  to  he  Adjutant ;  Brevet-Capt T.  Wil« 
liams,  do.  to  be  Interpreter  aud  Quarterm. ;  Lieut.  R.  M'C.  Pollock,  3d  extra 
regt  N.  I.  te  be  Adjutant;  Brevet-Capt  J.  S.  Mtirdhall,  do.  to  be  interp.  aud 
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Qoarterm. )  Ueut.  S.  7.  May,  4t1i  «&tra  regt.  K.  T.  to  be  A^luttat  i  Bf«?tU 
Capt  N.  Stewart,  do,  fo  bo  \n,t§i(fk  and  Quartorm.  i  Lieut.  J.  Oliver,  6th  e&trt 
reir^  N.l.  to  be  Adjutant ;  Lieut.  N.  J.  Cumbei^ese,  6th  extra  regt  N.l.  to 
be  Adjutant ;  Lieut  A.  Farquharsoh,  do.  to  be  Interp.  and  Quartemu;  Capt 
G.  W.  A.  .Lloyd,  3d  e»tra  re^.  N.  I*  to  be  Cominaodant  of  the  Dina^pore 
X«ocb1  Battalion  ;.  Lieut.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  62d  N.  I.  to  be  Adjutant ;  LieiU.  S. 

Zwemlow,  68tbN.  I.  to  be  Adjutant  of  the  Saharunpore  Provincial  Battalion  5 
iewt.  G.  Irvine,  33d  N.I. 'Adj.  Buudelcund  Provincial  Batt.  to  be  do.  of  the 
fCemauon  Local  Batt.  |  Lieut.  Hunter  to  act  as  Iuter|).  and  Quartern!,  to  the 
15th  N.  I. ;  Major  Gramshaw  will  relieve  Lieut-Col.  Biggs  from  the  commaocl 
of  the  Artillery  in  the  Western  Div. ;  Capt.  Smith  wfll  rejoin  his  Company, 
deltverinE^  over  the  command  of  the  Arlillcry  at  Sylhct  to  Lieut.  Jackson.— 
July  8.  Ensign  W.  H.  Campbell  is  permiUed^  at  his  own  request,  to  rciigu 
the  service  of  the  Honourable  Company. 

•  PROMOTIONS. 

jFhrf  fFtUiam,*hili/  8, 1825.— The  Right  Honourable  the  Goveroor-General 
in  Council  ip  pleated  to  make  the  following  Promotions  : 
.   OtrpMo/Engineei'g.  Lieut  J.  F.  Paton  to  be  Captain,  v,  Smyth,  retired. 

If^niry.  Senior  Lieut.-Cul.  P.  Byres  to  be  Lieut- Colooel-Commandaati 
Senior  Migor  G.  D.  Heathcote  to  be  Lieut- Colonel. 

.  1st  Extra  JUgt.  N.  /.  Capt  G,  Williamson  to  be  Maior  ;  Brevet-Capt  and 
Lieut  J.  M.  3ini  to  be  Capt  of  a  company;  Ensign  F.  E.  Smith  to  be  Lieut 
.  ISth  Regt,  N,  /.   ^usiffB  J.  M.  M*GTegor  to  be  Laeuteuant,  v.  Heaver, 
transferred  to  the  Invalid  Establishment 

.  2»th  JUgt,  N'  /.  Capt  S.  Swinboe  to  be  Major^  Lieut  C.  D.  WilKiosoo  to 
be  Capt  of  a  company  ;  Ensif  u  J.  Powell  to  be  Lieut 
.  22d  Regt.  /v.  L  Eusira  A.  K.  Swiqton  to  be  Lieut 
'   .  Mtk  Begt.  N,  /.  Eus^n  A.  Fisher  to  be  Lieut;  Lieut,  G.  H.  RoblDSOO  to 
be  Capt.  of  a  company ;  Ensign  W.  C.  Carter  to  be  Lieut ;  Lieut.  J.T.  Croft 
to  be  Qapt  of  a  coq»pany.  v.  Bayley,  transferred  to  the  Pension  Estab. 
.  36<A  Aegt,  N*  /•  Ensign  J.  LEuag  to  be  Lieut 
42d  Regt,  N*  L  Ensign  C  Hutchinson  jto  be  Lieut 
hith  JUgi.  N.  /.  Lieut  J.  Ker  to  be  Capt  of  a  compuiy ;  EnsigQ  A.  Le^r* 
aiouth  to  be  Lieutenant 

MEDICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

.  Head  Quarters,  Calcutta,  July  2.-'Assist  Surg.  B.  PeU  to  the  Xled.  charge^ 
of  the  62a  regt,  and  directed  to  join  it  immediately  at  Arracan.'— 8.  Assistant 
Surg.  W.  W.  Hewett  to  be  2d  Absist  Garr.Sur^on,  vice  Shaw;  Assist  Surg. 
R.  Sbaw  to  perform  the  Med.  duties  of  the  C»vil  Station  of  Shahabad,  nee 
Simms.^U.  Assist  Surg.  Birmiuebam  to  do  duty  with  the  2d  Grenadier 
Batt. ;  Assist  Surg.  Harrison,. and  Ofiic.  Assist  Surg.  H.  Donaldson,  art  to 
proceed  to  Arracan,  and  to  place  themselves  under  the  orders  of  the  Superiot 
Surgeon  of  the  South-Eastem  Division  ;  Assist.  Surg.  Clemishaw  is  directed 
to  Join  the  Detachment  of  Europeans  under  orders  for  the  Upper  Provinces ; 
Aisitt  Sorp.  Guthrie,  59th  N.  I.,  to  repair  to  Allahabad,  and  place  himtelf 
uwkr  the  orders  of  Lieut.-General  Marley^ — 12.  Mr-  W.  Stevenson  is  admit- 
tfd  to  the  Service  as  an  Assistant  Siiqi^eoa. 

MEDICAL  RBMOtALS  AMD  FOSTINGS. 

Head  Quarters,  Caicutta,  July  3.— Assist.  Surg.  Toke  ia  iiosted  to  the  Iltk 
extra  regt  at  GhaieqxNre  ;  Assist  Sor^.  Stenbouee  is  posted  to  the  4th  oocta 
i«gt.-*ll.  Sorgeoo  E.  Muston  is  remoVed  from  the  2d  Grenadier  Batt  to  tha 
43d  N.L 

FURLOUGHS. 

FM  ffVOam,  July  8.— Capt.  U  Davidson,  30th  N.  L,  to  Penanr,  Ma^ 
laeca,  and  Singapore,  for  twelve  months ;  Lieut  R.  P.  Fulcber,67th  N.  I^  to 
Europe  for  health ;  Lieut  J.  Whiteford,  65th  N.  I.,  to  Singapoie  and  Cbioa. 
—11.  Ensign  J.  Lang,  30th  N.  I.,  to  Europe  for  healthy  Lieut-Cul.  Commt 
O.M'Leod,  CBi,  to  15th  January  1826,  preparatory  to  application  for  For* 
lowffh  to  £urope.<-l5.  Capt  H.  0,  Maxaeld>  43d  N.  !.»   to  Eorqie  for 
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BIRTHS^   MARRIAGBS^  AKD  DEATHS. 

CALCUTTA. 

Births. — June  27tb.  The  lady  of  Mr.  J.  Vau^han,  of  a  son.—Jaly  14tb.  At 
Barrackpore,  the  lady  of  T.A.Shaw,  Esq.,  C.S.,  of  do.— 17th.  Mrs.  J.  Wood, 
of  a  son;  The  lady  of  P.  Strongs,  Ei.q.,  of  a  dau^ter.— 2Uth.  The  lady  of 
Captain  Davidsun,  of  a  son.— 21st.  Tlie  lady  of  ivfr.  F.  Picard,  of  do.— 22d. 
The  lady  of  Capt.  J.  J.  Denham,  late  of  the  Ship  Hafiburv,  of  do.— 23rd,  at 
Eotally,  Mrs.  G.  Jessop^  of  do.— 24th.  Mrs.  3.  Smith,  of  a  daughter  ;  Mrs.  8. 

P.  Singer,  of  do 28th,  the  lady  of  Mr.  W.  K,  Ord,  of  do.— 3eth.  Mr.  J.  A. 

Oliver,  of  do.— August  3d.  Mrs.  M.  Portner,  of  do. ;  the  lady  of  Capt.  W, 
Brace,  Bombay  Marine,  of  a  daughter. 

.  ilforrMii'ef.— July  Uth.  George  Dawson*  Esq.*  Royal  Navy,  to  Mariamne» 
relict  of  the  late  Captain  Kinsey.— Capt.  J.  R. Stock,  of  the^Qth  Extra  Re^- 
meiit  N.  1.  to  Miss  Susan  Cbilcott.— Aug.  Ist.  R.  Kglinton,  Esq.,  to  Mar- 
garet Dun,  fourth  daughter  of  R.  Law,  Esq. ;  R.  Shaw,,  Esq.,  Bengal  Med. 
Staff,  to  Laura,  widow^  of  the  late  Lieut.  Darby.- 

Deaths. — June  28tb.  The  infant  daughter  of  Lieut.  G.  S.  Lawrenson. — July 
rib.  Lieut.  S.  Twemlow,  eSth  N.  L,  aged  123.— 20th.  J.  Dick,  Esq.,  C.  S., 
aged  28.— 21st.  Eusigfn  H.  Hemsworth  Usher,  H.  M.  44th  Regt. ;  George 
Proctor,  |i:sq.,  Sec.  to  the  Med.  Board,  aged  45.— 28th.  Off  C^lc^itta,  on 
board  theSbipZiA<^  Campbell,  Mr.  James  H.  Maund,  Midshipman^  aged  17* 
— Aag.  4Uj.  Capt  J.  Madlgan,  H,  M.  46th  Regt.  aged  39. 

OUT  STATIONS. 

'  J^irO).— June  fith,  at  Kamptee,  the  lady  of  Lleat  ^.  S,  Jmpey,  Pott- 
master  to  the  Nagpore  Subsid.  Force,  of  a  son. — i3ih,  at  Sultanpore,  Oude, 
ttie  lady  of  W.  S.  Charters,  Esq.,  M.D.,  2d  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter.- 17th,  at 
Secunderabad,  the  lady  of  John  Campbell,  Esq,,  M'D.  U.M.,30th,  Regt.  of  do. 
-^22d,  at  Nagpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Stack,  3d  Bombay  L.  Car.,  of  a  son, 
—25th,  at  NeUore,  the  lady  of  E.  Smallev,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter.'— July  8th,  at 
Dinapore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  R.  S.  Phillips,  f>7th  N.  I.,  of  a  son.— 16th,  at 
Banda,  the  lady  of  A.  W.  Begbie,  Esq.,  C.  S.  of  a  daugher.— 26th,  at  Patna, 
the  lady  of  Major  Lockett,  Den.  Sec.  to  Gov.  of  a  do. 

Marriag-es.—^v^y  4tb,  at  Midnapore,  J.  J.  Harvey,  Esq.,  C.  S.  to  Elizabeth 
E.  eldest  daughter  of  W.  Wiggin,  Esql— 6th,  at  Patna,  Mr.  G.  M.  Francis,  third 
son  of  Lieut.  Col.  R.  Francis;  to  Mary  eldest  daughter  of  T.  Jahowin,  Esq.,  ' 
merchant,  of  Calcutta.— 7 tb,  at  Lucknow,  Lieut.  F.  W.  Birch,  of  the  4 1st  N.  J., 
to  Jeab,  only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Walker,  Egq.^f  the  Bengid  Civil 
Serrice.— 12th,  at  Sahamnpore,  Xieut.  H.  Debude,  of  thoEngln.,  to  Jane  Ann, 
second  daughter  of  the  Ikte  Capt.  W.  H.  Royle.  ,       ^ 

Deo/Ai.— April  1st.  At  PanXang,  Capt.  P.  Forbes,  H.M.  47th  Regt— la 
April,  on  boftrd  the  Hi  C*  S.'  Ro$e,  on  his  way  to  the  Cap^,  John  Shake- 
speare,. Esq.  C.  $.— May  l5tb.  At  Bangpoo,  Ueur.  Ed.  Codd,  U.M.  47th 
Regt— Jjuue  Ist  On  board  the  ship  jCharjes  Grant,  John  Hay,  Esq.  2d  ofH- 
cer. — ^2d.  At  Kamptee,  near  Nagpore,  the  infant  daughter  of  Capt  W.  N. 
Pace,  of  the  25th  N.L— 7th.  At  Arcot,.  Lieut  G.  Cheape,  of  the  lit'L.  Cav. 
9th.  At  Rangoon,  on  bpard^he  H.  CV  snip -Investigator,  Lieut.  T.  Mullion, 
of  the  H.  C's.BQmhav  Madne>  agc^  20  years.— 15th.  At  Ramnad,  the  infant 
son  of  Major  Campoell ;  at  Bolarum,  Ann,  wife  of  D.  Henderson,  Esq. 
Cantonment  Surgeon,  and  third  daugb.  of  C,  Hay,  Esq.  of  BalOndoch, 
Perthshii^p ;  at  Woon,  tieorgiana,  daugh^of  Capt  Isacke,  Assist  Resident  at 
Nagpore. — l.Tlh.  On  the  Arracan  river,  J.  Cochrane,  Esq.  M.D.  Assist.  Sur- 
geon on  the  Madras  Estab. — 2Ut  At  Arracan,  Assist.  Surgeon  W.  H.  N. 
Chisholm,  of  the  42d  N.  I.  Bengal  Estab.^25tb.  At  Arraoan,  Mr.  F.  Dissent, 
msed  21.— 29th.  At  Monghyr,  the  infant  son  of  J.  iVV.  Templer,  Esq.  C.  S.  ; 
30tb.  At  MatuBDatani,  J.  M.  Jones,  Esq<  Superint.  Surg,  of  the  North.  Div. 
of  the  AnDy.Wu]y  3d  (aad  5th.)  At  Arracan,  Mr.  W.  S.  Beggle^  tnd  Mr. 
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Kerr,  both  iu  charM  of  the  brig  Cul.  Voudjc**-2(].  At  Dacca*  the  iufant  Mm 
of  G.  C.  We^eliu,  Ksq.— 4tb.  At  Berhampore,  the  iufant  souof  Capt.  F.  Bock- 
ley -*5th.  At  Arracao,  Lietit.  C.  Armstrour,  Bombay  Marine. — lOtb.  At 
Benares,  Li^ut.-Cul.  L.  H.  0*Brien,  of  the  Ikncal  Cavalry. — 14th.  At  Aira- 
can,  Lieut.  C.  Ilutchiutou,  42d.  N.  I.— 15th,  At  Mois^unge,  the  infant  »ou  of 
Lieut,  and  Adj.  Holmes,  7tb  N.  1.;  at  Kurbaul,  the  infant  sou  of  Capt.  J.  D; 
Parsons,  Ass.  Coin.  Gen. ;  at  Meerut,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  D.  Othieriony»  Bart. 
G.C.B.,  Resident  in  Malwa  and  Raj|)ootana,  and  comniatniing  the  western 
division  of  the  Beural  Army. — 21st.  At  Gusserah,  the  youi^e^t  daughter  of 
M.  B.  Barber.— 24(h.  At  Berhampore,  the  infant  daughter  of  the  B^v.  H.  R« 
$bephenl»  District  Chaplain. 

IN  EUROPE. 

J3#r<A#.*-Dec.  7.  At  Cleasby ,  York,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Wray,  late  of  the  Ben« 

Sd  Efttab.  of  a  son.— 12th.  The  lady  of  G.  Owen,  Esl|.,  of  the  Kait  India 
ouse,  of  a  son.— 18th.   At  Eltham,  the  lady  of  Capt  I.  N.  Abdy,  Madras 
Artil.,  of  a  daughter. 

Al(irruf^<f.— Dec.  12th.  At  Paris,  E.  T.  Downei,  Esq.  H.  C  Med«$erv.  to 
Clara  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  E.  Forster,  Chap,  to  the  British  Embassy. 
— 13tb.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut.  F.  Grove,  R.  N.  to  Emily,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  G.  Ure,  Esq.  of  the  Bengal  Med.  Estab.— 15tb.  At  Paris,  G.  W.  Lefevre, 
"  q.  MJD.  to  Frederica  C,  daughter  of  Col.  Ch.  Fraser,  H.C.S.— 17th.  Col. 


G.  Pennington,  U.  C.  Hor.  Art.  to  Jane,  second  dauchter  of  J.  P.  Gtmnt,  Esq. 
M.P;  of  Rothiemurchus.— 21st.  At  St.  Pancras,  Lieut.  J.  Gordon,  R.N.  to 
Eliz.,  relict  of  A.  Humphreys,  Esq.  late  of  Boqibay.— Jan.  10.  AtCUpbam 
Church,  MaJ.  G.  Arnold,  of  2fd  Bengal  Lt.  Cav.  tQ  Ann  MiitUJa,  danglrter  of 
the  late.H.  Brown,  Esq.  Maidras  C  S. 

DcoMf.— Dec.  1.  At  Southampton,  Capt.  E.  Bird,  late  of  the  H.  C.  B^7th. 
Alexander,  youngest  son  of  the  late  J.  T.  RobarU,  of  the  H.  C.  S.— 20ch.  At 
Canterbury,  T.  Dashwood,  Esq.  of  the  Bengal  C.  S.^^Stb.  At  Camberwell. 
Elizabeth,  itlfe  of  W.  F.  D,  Hart,  of  the  £.  1.  Hous«. 


COMMBRCIAL  INTELLIOBNCR. 

CALCUTTA.— August  5,  1825. 

Oowernment  SeeurUiea.  See 

Bmr.]    Ri.As.  Rs.Aji.      [SeU. 

Prentfum  27    0    Remittable  Loan  6  per  cent.    26   0    PremUun 

Discount    2  12    5  per  Cent.  Loan  of  1822-23     3  12    Discoiuit 

Ditto  2    8    4perCent.Loanofl824-2S      3    8    Ditto. 

MATES  OP  EXCHAKQB. 

On  London,  6  montlu  idght«  2s.  Od.    a   2ii.  Id.  per  S.  R. 
Madras,  30  days    SK    a    98    $.  R.  per  100  Madras  Ropeet. 
Bombay,  Ditto     98    .    .    .  S.  R.  |)er  100  Bombay  ditto. 
BANK  OF  BENGAL  RATES. 

Dlacmmt  on  Private  Bills       Sa.  Rs.  8    0 

Do.  of  Ooveroment  Ditto 7    0 

Ditto  of  Salary  Ditto 7   0 

PRICE  OP  BULLION. 

SnaniiOi  Dollars     .    .    .  Sa.  Rs.  209    8    a  210    0    iier  100 

Silver  5  Francs 194    0    a  194    8    per  100 

Donblnona 32    0    a  32    6  eadi. 

Joeis  or  Pczus       17    8    a  18    0    -^ 

Bovereiffiis    .    .    • 10    1    a  10    4    — 

Bank  of  KnRhind  Notes      ...  10    8    a  U    0    — 

Louis  d*Ors 80a       88-« 

Dutch  Ducati 40a       4  12   — 

StarPa^ddas 3    7a       38    — 

Onincas    *    t    »    i    4    .    «    •    i  10    8    a  10  10   ^ 
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1826. 
Jan.  2 
J«n.  2 
Jan.  3 
Jao-  .4 
Jan.  h 
Jan.  )7 
Jan.  17 
Jan.  19 
Jan.  19 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  23 
Jan.  23 
Jan.  23 
,Jaa.  24 
Jan.  24 


ARRIVALS  FROM  EASTERN  PORTS. 
Ptl^Arrivl,        Skiy$  Name,'         CoflUMmler.     FUtg  ^  Dep^i.   |Mft 


OffDorer    .• 
Cowes' 
Downs 

Cowes  •• 
Ptymoath  , . 
Uvnrpool  •. 
Falmoiith  . . 
Cown 

Isle  of  Wight 
Cowes 

Off  Dover  • . 
Liverpool  •• 
Portfimouni . . 
Portsmouth . . 
Portsmouth . . 
P«>rt  smooth.. 
Weymoiith  .• 
Oreenodc  . . 
Off  Falmouth 


Asia  •'.' 

Ad.  Codtbam 

Palmira        . , 

Indus 

Maria  •  • 

Crown 

Heighington  . . 

'Hger 

HughCrawford 

Sir  Chris.  Scott 

Eleanor 

Bengal 

Hercules     *.. 

Industry 

Boyne 

Mary 

Lord  Amherst 

Amity 

Kerawell      «. 


Stead 
Coling 

Lamb        •• 
Moriartz    . . 
Moffat 
Pindar 
Wilson 
Kent 
Langdon    . . 

IStott 

Macleod     . . 
Vau^han    . . 
Balsing 
Lawson 
Steel 
Lucas 

Johnston   ,. 
Armstrong 


Bengal  .• 
Batavia  .» 
Bengal  .. 
Sumatra.. 
Batavia  .. 
Bengal  .. 
Penaiic  ., 
Bengal  .. 
Singapore 
Batavia  .. 
Cape 

Bengal  •• 
Batavia  .. 
Batavia  .. 
Calcutta . . 
Singapore 
Bengal  .« 
Bombay  .. 
Cape      ,, 


Aog.  14 
Aug.  15 
Jui^  18 
Sept.  3 
July  75 
Ang.  25 
Aug.  21 
Sept.  17 
June  11 
Sept.  15 
Nov.  .3 
Aug.  23 
Sept  20 

Aug.*   5 

July  18 
Jnly  25 
Nov,  1/ 


pmU.       Port  •/ ArrioaL 

1825. 
Jane  26    Penftng 
Aug.*  16    Madras'      • 
Ang.  18    Bengal 
Ang.  23    Batavia 
Ang.  -27    Madras       • 
"^    Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Beneal 
Madras 
Batavia 


ARRIVALS  IN  EASTERN  PORTS. 

SkipU  Nmmt,  Commander, 


Sept.   2 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept.  13  Madras 

Sept.  17  Anjier 

Nov.    4  Cape 

Nov.    6  Cape 

Nov.  13  Cape 

Nov.  21  Cape 

Not.  22  St.  Helena 


HMf. 
1825. 
Dec  23 
1826.. 
Jan.    2 
Jan.  11 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  15 
Jan.  19 
Jan.  19 
Jan.  19 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  21 


Pwt^Dtfkrt. 

Greenock . . 

Deal 
Deal 


Malvina 

Pr.  Charlotte  of  W. 
•    Indian  •• 

Batavia 
.  John 

Lady  ^ora 

kliza 

Royal  George     . , 
,    Atlas 

Minerva 
,     Warren  Hastings 
,     Guildford 
,    Wilkemiua 

Woodford 

Duke  of  York    . . 

Rlphinstone 
,  Wellinston 
,    Toward  Castle  .. 

Oscar  •  •• 

,    Bengal 

DEPARTURES  PROM 

Skfp*'$  Tfmnr, 


Phillips 

Bideu 

Shannon 

Blair 

Popplewell 

Macdonnell 

Sutton 

Reynolds 

Hunt 

Trebyii 

Mav^on 

Johustone 

Tougersnn 

Cliapman 

Ukc 

Maclean 

Evans 

Smith 

Stewart 

Macleod 

EUROPE. 

CotHMmndtr, 


Fortnne        % .    Moore 


Deal 


I 


Liverpoo 

Deid         .. 

Deal 

Deal 

IsleofWight 

Falmouth . . 

UlcofWi«h^ 


Coventry 

Edinburgh     . . 
Abercrombie  \ 
Robinson       ' 
Norval  •. 
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440  Shipping  Tnt^lligence, 

.    SHIPS  SPOKEN  WITH  AT  SEA*    , 

Dttte.        Lat.andt&ng.       ShfpU  ifame.      Commander.    P.ofVtpnrt.    Deitination^ 

1825. 

Aug.  15  37  S.      14  3d  JE.    Britannia  . .  Bouchier     Londoi) . .  Bombay 

Sept.  2  31  S.      ai  E^         M.WelHngton  Blanchard  Loadon  . .  Ben)^ 

Sept.  5  1822  S.  5151  E.    Ja^.  SibbSd    Forbes    .,  London  ..  Bomliar  v 

Octea  3»^.       iSaOEv    Romulus    .-. — : —    ..  BataviA ..  New  York 

Oct  25  34^S.  26E.        Enlerprize (St.) Johnstone  London..  Bcngid 

•     •  -      (Steaming  against  fresh  S.k..  wind  and  heavy  sea;) 

Kov^.  14  4  20N.  22  35  W,    John  ,-.  Freeman..  London..  Mauritius 

Nov.  Id-  l(JS.    31  W.         Roscoe       -.^  Horrison    Liveniool   Bombay 

Nov.  1ft  4.W.  '     Orient         ..White     ..  London ..  China 

Dec.    6  (^N.      22IOW1    Falcon (St.P.)  Moore     ..  Loudon..  Benj^ 

Dec,  31  45  29  N.  9  23  W.  Fortune       .,  ..  Greenock  BoraUaf 


GENERAL   LIST  OF   PASSENGBRS. 
PASSENGERS  OUTWARD. 

•  By  the.  AhercrombtiJlohinnn,  foe. Bombay  and  China s-^Mrs.  Mltcleod) 
Miss  Elliot:  Misses  Ironside;  Capt.  Bishop,  and  Comets  Henderson,  Harfery 
luid  Ghimhieton,  H.M..4tli  Light  Dragoons;  Ens.  Heise  and  Uoyd,  H.M. 
2d  Foot;  Ens.  Rouse,  H.M.  20th  Foot;  Mr.  Hnghes,  Cadet t  Mr.  B.  Row- 
land^ free .  mariner ;  Messrs.  Vonng  and  Fairbnry,  volonteent  tor  the  Bombay 
Marine. 

By  the  Georgiana,  for  Madras.  Captain  Haylett:  W.  Ashton,  Esq..  Madras 
C.  S. ;  MriB.  Ashton ;  Messrs.  Arbuthuot,  free  merchants  ;  Captain  Simth,  54t& 
regt. ;  Mrs.  Smith  ;  Captmn  0*Meara.  45th  regt.;  Miss  Moore  ;  W.  MaxweU» 
Esq.,  M.D.;  W.  Svens,  Esq.,  M.D.-s  Messrs.  Birlcy,  Doulop,  Rmolds,  FjfR:| 
Buckley,  Abbott,  tortier,  Ironside,  Robley,  and  Messrs.  Kings,  Caaets. 

By  Uie  Berwickshire,  Captain  Shepherd,  for  Beneal ;  -Col.  M'Donald»  Adj.* 
Gen.;  Miyor  Cuff;  Mrs. Cuff;  Captain  M* George;  Mrs.  M'George ;  Mrs.  Maa^ 
singham :  Rev.  W.  Burkit :  Dr.  J.  Lee  and  Mr.  Biden,  Assist.  Saraeons. ;  Mr. 
Napier,  ibr  Singapore ;  Messrs.  CuUen,  James»  Hall,  Coriton,  Beck^  Ramsayi 
and  Scott,  Cadets^ 

PASSENGERS  HOMEWARDS. 

By  the  Asia,  Sttad,  from  Bengal :— G.  R.  Paul,  C.  S. ;  Capt.  Kelly,  B.  JW.  54tk 
Regt. ;  Mr.  W.  H:  Thoma^. 

By  the  Admiral  tockbttrn,  from  Batavia :— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shand ;  Capts.  Ell* 
good  and  Sergeant;  H.  AI.  55th Regt. 

By  tlie  Heighinitan,  from  Peuaug^r—Ens.  De  La  Tang,  H.  M.  87tfa  Regt. ;  and 
Mr.  Dixon. 

By  the  Tleei^,  Kent,  from  Bengal  :--Ca|»t.  Waterman,  and  LicoL  Malloe* 
H.M.  ntli  Regt.;  Lieut.  Coote,  H.  M.  59th  Regt.j    Lteut.  King,  H.  M.  89Ui 

Regt. ; Mayne,  Royal  Art. ;  Mr.  VVadsworth ;  Dr.  Bull  j  and  Capt.  Fisher, 

from  the  Cape. 

By 'the  Bengat,'  from  Bengal  to  Liverpool «— Mrs.  Capt.  Lister,  and  two 
childi^en  5  Llent.  Wilson,  Artil. ;  Lieat.  M'^Douald,  97th  Regt. ;  W.  H  Campbell; 
Cadet. 

By  the  Lord  AinherU,  from  Bengal  :-rrM.  B.  Campbell,  Assist.  {Surg.  1  Ren 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Serjeant,  and  Misses  and  Master  Sergeant ;  Dr.  Carrail  fdicd  at 
sea  4th  Aug.) ;  Mrft.  (Wrall  Miss  and  Master  Carrail ;  Lieut. -CoL  Aiidrews, 
C.  B.  from  Madras ;  Ueut.-Col.  Kelly,  H.  M.  54lh  Regt.,  and  Mm.  KeUy  ;  Lieut. 
L  H.Cramer,  4th  Regt.  N.L;  Lieuts.  Stewart  and  Hodsou^  H.  M.  45tb  Rest,  t 
lieiit.  Maloney,  H.  M..89th  Kegt.;  Dr.  Piper,  H.  M.  45th  .Regt;  Dr.  Birto^ 
Ma<l.  Cav. ;  Dr.  Stewart  *  J#H.  Marshall,  Esq^— FroiA  the  Cape :  Miss  Spicer  1 
Mr.  Havell,  Mrs.  Havcll,  Miss  HuvcU,  aud-Ens.  Delataog    *  - 

By  the  JiatFsUa.  WaUis,  from  Bengal :— Lieiit.  J.  Long.  H.  0.  S. 

By  the -floi^/jf,  Lawson,  from  Bengal -.—Capt.  Heatly,  Mrs.  Heatly,  and  Miss 
Heatly;  Mins  Smkh;  E.Asbly,  Esq.;  Arch.  Ponton,  Esq.  died  at  sea;  JAu 
Corson,  left  at  Madras. 

Many  ArtkUi  arc  poifponedjbr  want  ofivo^but  will  appear  in  our  ncjri. 
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CONTEMPLATED  EXTENSION   OP  BRITISH  TERRITORY 
IN   ASIA. 

11  y  a  cerUinea  bornes  que  la  Nature  a  dooVi^  aux  etats,  pour  mortifier 
I'ambitioD  des  bomroes.  Lorsque  les  Roroaios  let  passerear,  les  Parthes  les 
iirent  presque  toujours  p^rir.  J2"^^^  ^^^  Parthes  oserent  les  passer,  ils  furent 
d'abord  oblif^s  de  revenir.  Et,  de  nos  jours,  qui  ont  avanc^  au  d^la  de  cet 
limites,  out  Mcontraiutd'y  reutrer. — ^Montesqieu  Grandeur  et  Pecadance 

DBS  ROMAINS. 

The  rulers  of  India  seem  to  be  anxiously  tbrowing  out  tbeir feelers 
in  all  directions,  in  order  to  discover  whether  an  annexation  of  part 
of  the  Burman  empire  to  their  dominions,  should  it  be  found  practi- 
cable, will  meet  with  the  sanction  of  the  British  public.  First,  we 
find  a  hint  dropped  in  the  '  John  Bull'  of  the  East,  that  <'  the  period 
has  now  arrived,  when  the  policy  of  detaching  the  old  kingdom  of 
Pegue  from  the  empire  of  the  Burmahs  might  with  propriety  be 
discussed.*'  Then  it  is  suggested,  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  Bur- 
mah  power,  '*  by  detaching  from  it  Pegue,  as  well  as  Assam  and 
Arracan,  might  likewise  occur  to  many  as  a  measure  of  policy,  dic- 
tated by  a  regard  for  the  English  dominions  in  the  East."  And  from 
these  have  arisen  cautiods  discussions  in  the  Indian  papers,  which, 
though  truth  could  only  be  uttered  by  halves  in  a  soft  whisper,  will  no 
doubt  be  stopped  in  due  time,  should  the  Government  discover  that 
they  are  tending  to  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  its  wishes. 

In  England,  the  advocate  of  the  India  House  has  followed  on  the 
same  side,  in  support  of  its  learned  brother  in  the  East.  Its  argument 
is,  that  "  if  war  be  sometimes  unavoidable  in  India,  increase  of  terri- 
tory or  political  influence  must  be  equally  «o."  **  When  all  endeavours 
to  maintain  peace  are  fruitless,  and  war  can  be  averted  only  by  sacri- 
fices incompatible  with  our  safety,  in  a  country  where  our  footing  is 
by  no  means  secure ^  it  behoves  the  sound  politician  to  extract  from 
the  evil  as  much  good  as  he  is  able  by  such  a  judicious  and  temperate 
application  of  the  enemy's  forfeited  power,  as  shall  strengthen  and 
consolidate  our  own."  Then  comes  an  urgent  recommendation,  that 
**  if  the  despot  of  Ava  should  be  humbled  by  the  British  arms,  no  weak 
scruples  and  stale  arguments  against  the  increase  of  our  territory  in 
the  £ast  should  prevail  on  us  to  reject  the  advantages  we  may  justly 
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retain,  and  which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  our  Eastern  possesaioos, 
and  to  the  interests  of  British  commerce." 

This  is  all  mere  assumption  and  common-place  generality,  which 
might  evidently  be  applied  equally  well  to  any  war  or  usurpation  of 
territory ;  to  which,  consequently,  there  could  b^  no  liipii  antil  we 
had  reached  universal  empire.  But  let  us  examine  the  arguments 
which  are  founded  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  for  or 
against  such  encroachments  upon  the  Burman  dominions.  And  first, 
as  to  the  justice  or  necessity  of  the  war :  this,  unfortunately,  has  never 
been  made  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  war  itself,  far  less 
to  warrant  an  appropriation  of  territory  as  a  punishment  to  our  enemies, 
or  an  indemnification  for  our  war  expenses.  It  is  too  well  known,  that 
the  Burmese,  so  far  from  being  the  aggressors,  have,  on  the  contrary, 
suffered  innumerable  insults  and  injuries  from  persona  living;  ip  our 
territory  and  under  our  protection,  sometimes  with  the  express  aid  and 
connivance  of  our  Government.  Their  demand,  that  these  disturbers 
4)f  the  public  peac«  should  be  Surrendered  up,  or  denied  our  protection, 
was  warranted  alike  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  principles  acted 
upon  by  ourselves  in  India.  When  this  reasonable  request  was  re- 
fused, they  would  have  been  quite  justified  in  declaring  war  against 
.  us  for  fostering  their  enemies.  But  they,  with  more  moderation,  only 
threateped  to  march  into  our  territory,  and  seize  the  rebels  wherever 
they  could  be  found  ;  and  even  this  threat  they  forebore  to  carry  ipto 
^effect.  The  only  good  ground  of  complaint  against  them'was  their  foolish 
claim  to  the  provinces  beyond  the  Ganges ;  but  this  claim  was  treated 
by  Lord  Hastings  as  a  forgery,  and  by  them  virtually  abandoned  if 
ever  seriously  entertained.  Such  an  idle  pretension  being  thus  passed 
over  as  unworthy  of  notice,  without  some  fresh  provooation,  it  could 
furnish  no  better  ground  of  war  than  the  quartering  of  the  arms  of 
France  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  did  against  this  coun- 
try. Nay,  if  the  Golden-foot  had  gone  so  far  as  stamp  himself  on 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  King  of  the  White  Elephants,  Dacca,  and 
Chittagong,  we  should  have  given  him  up  to  the  Company's  mercy  for 
his  presumption.  But,  for  our  own  parts,  we  should  have  only  regard- 
ed his  vanity  with  the  same  contempt,  or  rather  pity,  which  Bolivar 
may  be  supposed  to  feel  when  he  reads  the  inscnption  of  the  beloved 
Ferdinand, — "  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.**  An  Amherst  or  a 
Paget,  however,  might  think  this  a  sulficient  reason  for  undertaking  a 
crusade  against  the  tottering  throne  of  Castile.  But  putting  such 
trifling  out  of  view,  the  present  war,  aiising  out  of  a  dispute  about  a 
miserable  sand-bank,  to  which  our  right  was  more  than  doubtful,  is,  on 
our  part,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  war  of  unprovoked  and  un* 
justifiable  aggression. 

Next,  as  to  the  policy  or  expediency  of  it,  our  contemporary  observes : 
^  It  requires  no  parade  of  ratiocination  to  prove  that  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Bengal  is  ncUuralty  almost  defenceless ;  the  fact  is  appa- 
rent enough.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  the  con-! 
stemation  which  prevailed  at  Calcutta,  when  a  report  was  raised  tha( 
the  enemy  bad  invaded  Chittagong,  ^bou^h  groundless,  was  bjf  no 
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inenns  absurd ;  for  if  the  Burmese  troops  aud  their  commander  had 
possessed  sufficient  resolution,  they  might  perhaps  have  approached 
within  a  gun  shot  of  Port  William  :  the  British  force  in  that  quarter 
was  comparatively  small,  and  a  panic  might  have  seized  the  sepoys, 
as  at  Ramoo."  What  then? — ^The  capital  of  British  India  might 
have  been  sacked,  and  the  flower  of  the  European  population  destroyed 
and  dispersed  by  an  army  of  barbarians.  We  agree  with  the 
'  Asiatic  Journal '  that  Lord  Amherst  and  his  counsellors  did  exposo' 
lis  to  this  calamity  and  disgrace.  But  might  not  the  same  thing 
happen  to  England  this  very  month,  if  the  Government  were,  in  like 
manner,  to  declare  war  against  a  neighbouring  power  without  being 
prepared  to  defend  our  frontiers ;  that  is,  our  coasts  and  sea-ports  ? — 
What  Tvould  hinder  a  small  French  fleet,  knowing  there  was  little  op 
nothing  to  oppose  them,  from  entering  our  harbours,  bombarding  and 
burning  our  towns,  and  carrying  off  our  defenceless  merchantmen  from 
their  moorings  ?  As  Calcutta  was  alarmed  at  the  rumour  of  a  fleet 
of  Burmese  war-boats  beinflr  in  the  Sunderbuqds,  so  London  might  be 
thrown  into  consternation  oy  the  report,  or  the  reality^  of  a  French 
flotilla  in  the  Thames !  But  would  this  prove  the  insecurity  of  our 
eastern  frontier,  or  not  rather  the  incapacity  of  our  rulers  ?  Anid  would 
the  English  nation  consider  it  a  proof  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  the 
war,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  Ministers,  or  a  ground  for  demanding  the 
impeachment  and  punishment  of  men  who  had  so  shamefully  betrayed 
their  country  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ?  Tliough  so  keenly  alive 
to  their  own  interests,  the  good  people  of  England  leave  their  Indian 
fdlow-subjects  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  folly  or  caprice  of  any  fawning 
favourite  to  whom  Ministers  choose  to  hand  them  over,  to  gnitify  his 
4varice  or  ambition. 

Sq  much  for  the  inference  so  hastily  drawn,  that  our  eastern  fron*' 
tier  was  •*  naturally  almost  defenceless."  If  by.  this  were  meant  that 
after  war  had  been  declared  this  frontier  was  left  almost  without  de- 
fence, the  fact  is  correctly  stated ;  and  the  just  inference  from  it  would 
be,  that  the  Government  indulged  in  this  culpable  security  on  account 
of  this  frontier  being  considered  by  nature  very  unassailable.  But' 
the  assertion  that  it  is  naturally,  indefensible,  is  not  at  all  borne  out 
by  any  thing  yet  known.  On  the  contrary,  the  events  of  the  last 
campaign  tend  to  show  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  frontier  of  the 
same  extent  which  admits  of  a  more  easy  defence.  Of  the  three 
armies  directed  last  year  to  cut  a  passage  across  into  the  Burmese, 
territory,  one,  though  it  met  with  no  troops  to  oppose  its  progress^ 
after  labouring  for  months  to  overcome  the  natural  obstacles,  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt  as  impracticable.  Another  worked 
its  way  into  Arracan,  but  neariy  along  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  route  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact,  that  it  only  ^ot  forward 
about  fif^y  miles  in  a  whole  campaign.  At  the  same  rate  it  will  still 
take  years  more  to  reach  the  proper  Burmese  territory.  Besides  this 
route,  no  other  is  known  directly  eastwards  from  our  frontier ;  non^ 
is  laid  down  in  the  large  map  lately  executed  at  the  Surveyor- Gene- 
jtXn  office  in  Calcutta,  a  copy  of  which  has  lately  reached  us  firom 
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India.  All  the  irruptioDB  of  the  Burmese  in  former  times  &re  said  to 
have  proceeded  by  this  route  along  the  coast,  and  across  the  Naaf 
river;  consequently,  in  this  quarter,  there  was  only  one  point  to  be 
guarded.  An  adequate  force  being  stationed  here,  the  whole  frontier 
was  secured,  supposing  the  worst,  against  any  sudden  surprise.  As  to 
any  formidable  invasion  from  the  Burmese,  it  never  could  be  seriously 
apprehended ;  nor,  from  their  caution  hitherto,  an  aggression  of  any 
kind. 

The  Burmese  were  deterred  from  invading  us,  first,  by  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  an  army  across  the  frontier,  which  is  too  well  proved  to 
our  cost,  and  which  they  had  also  severely  experienced  in  their  late 
irruption  into  Cachar.  Their  sufferings  on  that  occasion  were  so 
great,  that  they  retired  of  their  own  accord  into  their  own  territory, 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  troops  have  since  done,  both  alike  beaten 
back  by  no  other  foe  than  the  miserable  country  and  climate.  Should 
this  severe  lesson  not  restrain  them  from  attempting  again  to  pass  the 
natural  boundaries  of  their  empire,  they  might  be  taught  moderation 
by  the  chastisement  which  our  naval  force  always  enabled  us  to  inflict 
with  great  facility  on  their  sea-port  towns  and  maritime  coast.  With- 
out incurring  the  prodigious  sacrifice  of  marching  armies  into  the 
heart  of  their  empire,  we  might  thus  assail  them  where  they  were 
most  vulnerable,  with  little  expense  to  ourselves.  If  we  then  granted 
them  peace  without  wresting  from  them  part  of  their  territory,  they 
would  be  convinced  that  though  we  both  possessed  the  power  and  the 
resolution  to  avenge  insult,  our  real  object  was  to  secure  peace,  and 
not  self-aggrandizement.  They  would  then  see  that  it  was  their 
interest  to  live  with  us  on  terms  of  amity,  as  our  power,  no  longer 
employed  for  purposes  of  usurpation,  was  dangerous  only  to  those  who 
chose  to  make  themselves  our  foes.  Jealousy  of  our  strength  would 
then  subside  into  confidence  in  our  justice  and  forbearance.  The 
intrigues  to  overthrow  us,  which  are  inspired  by  the  fear  that  oar 
power  will  be  turned  to  a  bad  use,  would  then  cease.  Like  the  good 
people  of  Lilliput,  they  would  no  longer  wish  to  pin  down  this  Gulliver 
to  the  earth,  when  they  saw  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  walk  at  large 
with  perfect  safety. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  always  keep 
an  eye  to  the  **  main  chance  "  of  increasing  their  revenues  and 
patronage,  maintain  that  the  only  true  policy  is  to  lose  no  opportunity, 
where  there  is  a  plausible  pretext,  of  plundering  our  neighbours. 
"  Self-defence,"  (says  the  *  Asiatic  Journal,')  "  must  render  hostilities 
sometimes  inevitable ;  and  the  mere  display  of  power  to  repel  aggres- 
sion affords  no  sufficient  protection  against  reiterated  injury  and  insult; 
especially  when  the  aggressor  be,  as  in  India,  half-civilized,  and 
incapable  of  justly  appreciating  the  grounds  of  forbearance,  he  must 
be  convinced,  by  loss  of  power  and  curtailment  of  territory,  (and  the 
rulers  of  surrounding  states  by  his  example,)  of  the  impolicy  of  violence 
and  injustice."  This  is  the  strain  of  insolent  assumption  which  has 
been  and  may  be  for  ever  employed  to  justify  every  species  of  ui\just 
aggression.     While  such  principles  are  avowed  ox  acted  upon,  all 
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surrounding  states  will  see  clearly,  like  Ulysses  and  his  companions 
in  the  care  of  the  Cyclops,  that  their  only  chance  of  safety  is  in  com- 
bining together  for  the  destruction  of  a  monster  t^flich  proceeds 
83r8tematically  devouring  them  one  by  one  on  some  pretence  or  another. 
Even  the  dullest  observer  must  perceive  that  such  pretences  can  never 
be  .wanting  as  that  of  some  elephant-hunters  being  found  poaching 
upon  our  aide  of  the  boundary  line,  or  a  M ugh  being  killed  in  an  affray 
on  the  frontier,  which  are  the  original  grounds  of  the  present  war  for 
the  dismemberment  (as  it  is  now  avowed)  of  the  Burman  empire ! 
After  so  barefaced  a  violation  of  public  right,  on  pretexts  so  frivolous 
that  they  will  hardly  bear  to  be  named,  we  can  no  longer  reproach  the 
despots  of  the  North  with  the  partition  of  Poland — a  deed  of  atrocity 
at  which  all  Europe  shuddered.  Let  us  pause  before  we  dip  our  hands 
more  deeply  in  the  blood  of  Asia,  and  fix  a  stain  upon  our  name  which 
ages  will  not  wipe  away.  These  may  be  called  "  weak  scruples,"  or 
"  stale  arguments,"  by  those  who  long  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
8p<Hls  of  Amerapoora,  and  carve  out  fortunes  for  their  numerous  de- 
pendants from  the  revenues  of  Ava.  But  they  will  be  otherwise 
viewed  by  those  who  have  a  regard  to  the  permanence  and  true  glory 
of  the  British  empire  in  the  East,  which  can  never  be  secure  unless 
its  foundations  are  cemented  by  the  principles  of  justice  and  mercy. 
While  a  regard  to  these  principles  is  considered  a  "  stale  and  old- 
fashioned  weakness,"  we  cannot  expect  our  power  to  be  otherwise  than 
insecure,  as  it  is  at  present  generally  admitted  to  be  by  persons  of  all 
parties.^  But  surely  this  insecurity  is  not  owing  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  empire,  nor  to  be  removed  by  extending  them. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  other  writers  of  high  authority  on  the 
political  state  of  India,  who  have  remarked  the  strong  tendency  of 
our  Eastern  empire  to  go  on  extending,  have  lamented  it  as  leading 
to  a  crisis  which  every  friend  of  British  power  would  wish,  if  possible, 
to  see  postponed.  Lord  Amherst  and  his  Council,  however,  would 
seem  to  regard  this  very  tendency  as  a  justification  to  them  for 
making  war  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds.  Knowing  that  the  disease 
exists,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  check,  they  would  embrace  every 
opportunity  to  aggravate  it.  They  speak  of  our  continual  encroach- 
ments as  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature,  or  a  decree  of  fate,  for  which,  con- 
sequently, mortals  are  in  no  wise  responsible.  '*  It  would  appear," 
says^  General  Macdonald,  *'  that  the  British  empire  in  India  is  des- 
tined to  extend,  for  purposes  to  be  developed  orily  by  the  coarse  of 
time.  The  process  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  seems  established  by 
a  sort  of  invariable  prescription."  As  in  the  case  of  those  afflicted 
with  dropsy,  who  have  an  invariable  longing  for  large  draughts  of 
water,  which  swells  their  already  unnatural  bulk,  and  hastens  them 
to  their  grave,  the  purposes  to  be  developed  here  by  time  may  be  the 
speedier  dissolution  of  our  empire.  Another  reason  alleged  by  the 
same  General  for  attacking  and  revolutionizing  Ava,  is,  that  the 
King  is  an  **  usurper,"  and  consequently  there  would  be  no  harm 
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in  reducing  bim  to  ''  the  dregs  of  the  people.*'  Tlie  foimdatloD  of 
this  assertion  is,  that  the  great  ancestor  of  this  monarch,  Allompra, 
delivered  hi^tf^ountry  from  the  cruel  usurpation  of  the.  king  of  Pegue ; 
and  being  then  ungratefully  treated  by  the  royal  family,  assumed  him- 
self the  reins  of  power  in  the  kingdom  which  his  talents  and  heroism 
had  rescued  from  slavery.  We  wish  half  the  royal  families  in  the 
.  world  could  trace  their  dynasty  to  so  honourable  an  origin,  or  show 

.  80  good  a  title  for  the  power  they  enjoy.  Unless  kings  were  created 
to  rule  by  **  divine  right,"  all  of  them  must  have  owed  their  elevatioD 
at  6rst  to  similar  means ;  in  many  cases,  probably,  far  less  justifiable. 
.Therefore  the  term  *'  usurper'*  might  be  applied  with  eoual justice  to 
the  offspring  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  to  the  royal -aescend ant  of 
Allompr^.  And  if  the  regular  descent  of  the  crown  from  father  to 
.son,  for  three  generations,  do  not  legitimatize  his  title  in  the  eyes  of 
the  gallant  General,  we  should  like  to  know  whether  he  considers  the 
acquisitions  which,  we  presume,  he  assisted  to  make  for  the  East 
India  Company  during  the  last  half  century,  as  anything  better  than 
usurpations  ?  If  so,  he  is  now  enjoying  the  rcwara  of  his  services  to 
usurpers,  whose  title  is  far  weaker  than  that  of  the  Burman  monarch. 
Among  the  vain  pretences  set  up  to  reconcile  us  to  this  ruinous  and 
unjust  aggression,  is,  that  it  may  tend  to  the  extension  of  comeaerce 

.  and  Christianity.  As  to  the  latter,  the  experiment  has  already  been 
fully  tried  in  India,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  has 
completely  failed ;  therefore  we'  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  thing  like  a 
divine  call  to  propagate  religion  by  the  sword.  We  have  indeed  begun 
zealously  with  the  destruction  of  the  Burmese  temples,  and  the  carrying 
away  of  their  images  ;  not  to  throw  them  into  the  brook  Kedron,  but 
as  booty  for  the  disposal  of  his.  Britannic  Majesty,  the  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Burmese  will  readily 
accept,,  either  as  rulers  or  instructors,  those  who,  with  loud  professions 
of  liberality  on  their  lips,  have  begun  by  trampling  on  all  they  hold 
sacred.  As  to  trade, — any  other  trade  than  that  of  monopoly  or 
plunder, — ^we  cannot  expect  that  it  will  ever  be  carried  on  successfully 

.by  the  Company,  or  by  the  building  of  forts  and  factories  to  coerce 

.the  natives  of  Ava ;  an  experiment  which,  having  been  tried  over  and 

.over  again,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  found  to  have  completely  failed ;  as 
commerce,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  free. 

In  a  word,  for  the  promotion  of  trade  or  civilization  in  the  East,  or 
of  our  own  power,  foi;the  sake  of  our  own  interests,  or  those  of  man- 

■  kind  at  large,  our  empire  requires,  not  extension,  but  consolidation. 
In  regard  to  territory,  we  have  *'  enough  for  fortune  and  enough  for 
fame ;  *'  still  to  seek  for  more,  is  to  lose  the  substance  by  grasping  at  a 

.shadow.  We  ought  rather  to  cultivate  diligently  the  ample  field 
already  in  our  possession,  and  endeavour  to  secure  it  more  nrmly  by 
improving  the  Native  population,,  amalgamating  it  with  a  large  pro- 
portioii  of  Europeans,  so  that  the  governors  and  the  goverded   might 

.  become  united ;  attaching  the  people  to  our  rule  by  giving  them  a 
permanent  property  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil — by  restoring  to  them  their 
antient  and  revered  right  of  trial  by  jury — by  freeing  ihem  from 
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mwHopdlkB  of  the  firat  decetMnes  of  Itfe^and,  gefiorally/by  ft  mora 
libeitl  iyttem  of  goveramenty  which  should  admit  the  most  worthy  of 
sU  classM  to  a  due  share  of  influence  and  honour  in  the  state*  In  this 
pnandery  we  should  acquire  security  by  gradually  inoreasing  our  own 
strengthy  and  haTO  no  need  of  attempting^  as  at  present,  to  gain  a  tem« 
porary  saiky  by  pulling  down  others  to  a  lefel  with  our  own  weakness. 
This  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  grand  error  in  the  East  India 
Company's  policy,  which  keeps  it  always  at  war  and  always  in 
danger.  The  conscious  want  of  internal  solidity  to  resist  an  attack, 
makes  it  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  every  external  power.  Hence  the 
^ere  existence  of  independent  neighbours  is  a  ground  of  jealousy  ; 
their  strength  is  a  source  of  constant  disquiet,  their  prosperity  quite 
alarming.  For  while  our  power  remains  stationary,  the  least  ad- 
vance made  by  others  reduces  us  in  the  scale  of  importance  among 
nations.  It  is  felt  as  an  invasion  of  our  dignity,  and  with  tho  help 
of  some  plausible  pretext,  quickly  resented  as  an  actual  aggression. 
This  is  a  cause  of  hostilities  which  never  can  be  got  rid  of  while  there 
are  states  around  us  advancing  in  the  march  of  improvement,  unless 
we  keep  pace  with  them,  so  as  still  to  preserve  the  same  superiority. 
\ye  cannot  stop  the  progress  of  mankind  from  barbarism  towards 
iDiviliTation ;  and  in  Asia,  now  operated  upon  by  the  superior  intelli- 
gence of  Europe,  this  progress  must  be  rapid.  We  have  lately  wit- 
nessed the  effecta  of  it  in  the  rich  arsenals,  the  admirable  discipline, 
and  the  splendid  fortifications  of  Cochin  China.  If  a  mere  handful 
of  Frenchmen,  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  could  work  such  a  re- 
formation among  this  people,  how  soon  may  it  extend  from  them  to 
the  Chinese,  who  are  the  same  race,  and  also  to  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Siam  ?  In  Persia,  military  tactics  will  continue  to  be 
studied,  with  every  advantage,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Russians  or 
the  French ;  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  we  must  expect  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions to  be  surrounded  by  poweriful  empires,  with  all  those  advan- 
tages ,  of  arms  and  discipline,  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  which 
hitherto  we  owe  our  present  existence  in  the  East.  If  the  exclusive 
possession  of  those  advantages  be  admitted  to  constitute  our  present 
superiority,  on  what  will  it  thenceforth  rest  ?  Of  what  avail  will  it 
be  to  destroy  the  Burmese,  or  the  Siamese,  or  any  other  state,  unless 
we  hope  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Asia  to  subjection,  so  as  to  leave  no 
power  to  rise  up  against  us.  We  gain  little  by  annihilating  the  smaller 
states  while  the  greater  remain :  by  removing  the  kingdom  of  Ava, 
we  bring  ourselves  nearer  in  contact  with  the  more  formidable  empire 
of  the  Tartars.  Should  China  remain  pacific,  still  the  autocrat  of  the 
North,  who  chastised  Spain  through  France,  and  frofn  the  arctic  regions 
dictated  slavery  to  the  farthest  corner  of  Europe,  may,  perhaps,  with 
equal  facility  determine  the  destinies  of  the  extreme  Indian  peninsula. 
For  how  easy  would  it  be  for  this  gigantic  power  to  stir  up  Persia  and 
the  savage  tribes  of  northern  Asia  to  pour  their  arms  into  Hindoostan, 
the  w*ell-known  easy  prey  of  every  former  invader."    Against  such 

*  On  this  subject,  the  last  Namber  of  the  *  Edluburffh  Review '  contains 
some  striking  remarks,  showing  the  facility  with  which  Russia,  whose  power. 
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dangers,  "which  must  continually  increase  with  the  prdgfees  of  A#iade 
improvement  in  the  military  art,  we  can  only  guard  by  establisbiog  a 
system  of  government  admitting  of  a  like  progressive  improvement  in 
the  firmness  and  stability  of  our  own  power.  The  urgent  necessity  of 
such  a  system  cannot  be  questioned  ;  that  it  does  not  exist  at  preeeut, 
is  too  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  our  fears  have  been  excited  by  the 
improvement  of  the  state  of  Ava,  though  that  be  only  emerging  by  very 
slow  degrees  from  mere  barbarism.     Already,  in  the  first  dawn  of 

like  our  owu,  in  tbe  East,  goes  oa  uniformly  eitending  under  every  change 
of  rulers,  miji^ht  establish  herself  iu  Khawarasim,  Bokhara,  and  Samarkand^ 
and  thence  make  a  dash  at  the  pches  of  Uindoostan  :  *'  The  plan  which, 
accordiue  to  I  he  anecdotes  related  by  Bonaparte  iu  his  captivity,  he  had  con- 
certed with  Alexander,  for  the  march  against  British  India,  does  not  seem 
wilder  now  than  did  the  expedition  against  Eg^pt  at  the  time  it  was  under- 
taken. Whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  the  Crovemment,  all  Russian 
officers  speak  of  the  attack  of  British  India  as  an  ultimate  object  of  its  policy ; 
and  if  the  alarm  we  felt  at  the  proposed  attempt  of  the  French  on  our 
Eastern  possessions  was  then  a  just  one,  we  should  have  tenfold  deeper 
grounds  of  apprehension  from  any  similar  designs  of  the  Russians.  If  they 
act  wisely,  they  will  not  set  foot  in  Persia  :  their  line  ni  march  is  different, 
and  far  more  formidable.  Bukhara,  or  Samarkand,  from  which  they  are 
only  separated  by  a  desert  and  by  Tartar  hordes,  would  naturally  ba  their 
piace  qf  arms.  The  country  between  tbe  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  is  at  present 
coonected  with  no  great  power,  but  is  divided  among  a  number  of  petty 
princes,  whose  division  constitutes  their  weakness,  and  would  secure  their 
reduction.  Under  almost  any  European  government,  (and  Russia  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  worst,*^  .Bokhara,  if  left  to  itself,  and  not  miserably  mis- 
roanaged,  could  not  fail  to  become  rich  and  popular,  which  is  its  natural 
condition.  -  It  would  soon  be  able,  therefore,  not  only  to  support  its  own 
army,  but  become  the  granary  of  an  army  in  advance.  The  Afghans  alune 
lie  between  it  and  ladia.  if  the  Russians  are  in  earnest,  their  territory  may 
be  traversed  either  by  treaty  or  by  force ;  for  we  cannot  forget  that  of  tbe 
repeated  conquests  of  India,  those  of  Alexsinder,  of  GeughizKhan,  of  Tamer- 
lane, of  Baber,  were  made  by  princes  who  crossed  the  Oxus  at  Baikh,  and 
the  Paropamisan  hills  between  that  city  and  Cabul ;  and  that  all  of  them 
crossed  tbe  Afghan  country  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants.  For 
eifectine;  such  a  passage,  the  Cossacks  and  Ru»sian  light  troops  are  admirably 
adapted,  as  well  as  for  foraging  in  such  an  expedition.  By  such  troops, 
without  any  aid  from  our  regular  commissariats,  the  passage  has  been 
effected  again  and  again,  and  that  against  the  very  en^my  which  now  occu- 
pies; the  defiles.  What  other  nations  could  attempt  only  by  a  violent  and 
extraordinary  effort,  Russia,  in  the  supposed  circumstances,  migbt  undertake 
with' little  more  exertion  than  she  employs  to  send  her  hordes  to  anv  other 
campaign.  We  therefore  see  no  impossibility  in  the  Russian  march  from 
Samarkand  to  the  Punjab. 

*'  What  would  be  the  result  of  the  contest  of  two  great  European  nations  in 
India,  we  do  not  stop  to  ioquire.  Our  countrymen  would  certainly  posseis 
great  advantages,»a  regular  and  fresh  army,  excellent  troops,  aud  good 
officers,  a  superior  park  of  artillery,  a  well-organized  and  powerful  commis- 
sariat, a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  and,  Mv-Ao/f,  a  friendly  p<ipula- 
tion.  We  only  affirm,  that  India  has  been  enterecl  again  and  again  from  tbe 
fide  of  Samarkand ;  and  that  an  able  enemy  like  the  Russians  in  that 
country,  with  power  to  wait  years  to  recruit  their  fatigue,  to  consolidate  thelf 
power,  and,  without  hurry,  to  seize  the  favourable  moment  for  gratifying 
their  ambition,  as  they  have  done  in  the  Crim,  in  Georgia,  Armenia,  and 
wherever  their  crafty  policy  has  led  them,  would  expose  us  to  far  giVater 
danger  than  has  ever  yet  assailed  our  Indian  empire.*' 
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imnrarement,  we  are  up  in  arms  a^nst  it,  as  too  dangerous  to  be 
snflered  to  flourish  in  our  vicinity.  The  cry  of  delenda  est  Carthago 
IB  raised,  as  if  that  horde  of  semi-savages  were  about  to  become  ^ore 
than  a  match  for  our  Eastern  Rome.  With  all  the  advantages  of 
Eun^pean  civilisation  on  our  side,  with  the  wealth  of  the  most 
fertile  country  on  earth  at  our  command,  with  the  power  of  moulding, 
icoording  to  our  pleasure,  the  immense  territory  and  population  of 
India,  are  we  apprehensive  of  the  growing  power  of  the  rude  Bar- 
men, ignorant  of  military  tactics,  almost  without  arms,  destitute  of 
^de  to  supply  them  with  the  sinews  of  war,  without  fleets  or  discip- 
lined armies !  The  confession  of  fear  or  jealousy  of  such  rivals,  is 
the  severest  satire  on  the  wisdom  of  our  Indian  rule. 

Among  the  proposals  made  for  humbling  this  worthy  rival,  is  that 
of  detaching  from  it  all  its  most  recent  acquisitions,  as  Assam,  Mun- 
nipoor,  Arracan,  and  some  even  recommend  the  dismemberment  of 
Pegue.  Putting  aside  the  question  as^to  the  justice  of  these  schemes, 
let  us  consider  simply  their  practicability.  Pegue  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Burmese  more  than  half  a  century,  must  have  be- 
come quite  incapable  of  maintaining  its  own  independence  without 
our  support.  A  subsidiary  connexion  with  it  would  evidently  be  the 
most  enectual  way  to  get  us  continually  embroiled  in  new  wars,  as, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  this  immediate  contact  must  be  fertile 
in  occasions  of  difference.  Then  the  problem  comes  to  be  solved,  how  we 
are  to  maintain  the  independence  of  a  country  continually  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  its  former  masters,  without  any  natural  barrier  of  moun- 
tains or  rivers  to  restrain  them.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  large  force ; 
and  this  must  be  composed  of  Europeans,  experience  having  shown  how 
incompetent  our  Native  troops  alone  are  to  cope  with  a  foe  considered 
to  be  *'  far  their  superiors  in  every  respect,  both  moral  and  physical.'  " 
European  troops,  to  whom  the  climate  is  so  &tal,  could  not  be  sup- 
plied without  incurring  a  ruinous  waste  of  men  and  money,  which, 
even  were  the  country  seized  upon  altogether,  it  would  probably  never 
repay.  Arracan,  if  appropriated,  affords  a  better  frontier,  but  its 
climate  is  apparently  more  destructive ;  its  capabilities  of  defraying 
the  charges  of.  such  a  new  force  equally  doubtful.  Munnipoor  has 
been  already  proved  to  be  almost  inaccessible,  being  separated  from 
our  territories  by  impassable  marshes  and  jungles.  How,  therefore, 
could  we  maintain  a  force  there,  or  to  what  purpose  pusb  troops  into 
that  miserable  country,  altogether  beyond  our  natural  frontier,  merely 
to  perish  by  scarcity  or  climate  ?  The  seizure  of  Assam  is  not  attended 
with  the  game  difficulties :  and  this  being  an  independent  state,  lately 
subjected  by  the  Burmese,  possibly  little  objection  might  be  made 
to  the  transfer  of  its  allegiance  to  the  British  Government.  The 
stream  of  the  Burrampooter,  which  runs  through  it,  opens  a  ready 
communication  with  our  territories,  to  which  it  seems  to  lie  more  con- 
venient than  to  the  Burmese  empire,  from  which  it  is  in  a  manner 

•   '  This  i&  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  observer  in  an  Indian  paper,  'John 
Bull/  Aug.  12, 1825. 
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cut  oE     Hence,  ihougb  ia  that  iM^ated  flkaflOioni  it  Doald  not  \d 

yeiy  formidable  as  a  dependent  of  Ara— we  may  hapt  it  will  be 
equd%  harmless  as  our  ally.  Any  additional  dismemberment  of  the 
Burmese  dominions ntppears  either  impracdcaUe  or  perntoious ;  im<* 
practicable,  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  climate^  the  ontame* 
able  character  of  the  people,  and  the  useless  waste  of  blood  and  trea* 
sure  which  must  attend  any  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  subjection ; 
pernicious,  because  our  present  excellent  frontier,  protected  by  nature 
itself,  will  be  exchanged  for  one  much  more  extended  and  dificuh  to 
defend.  While  this  alone  must  expose  us  to  greater  chances  of  war, 
the  act  of  encroachment  itself  will  greatly  increase  the  number  and 
hatred  of  our  enemies.  The  fear  or  resentment  inspired  by  this  un« 
just  aggression  may  produce  a  closer  alliance  among  al|  the  ultra- 
Gangetic  nations,  who  can  no  longer  regard  themselves  as  safe  from  our 
boundless  thirst  of  conquest.  If  we  thus  thoroughly  awaken  the  jea« 
lousy  of  China,  we  may  find  ourselves  excluded  from  her  markets, 
^nd  the  whole  trade  thrown  into  the  hands  of  foreigners ;  or  we  may 
find  the  ranks  of  the  Burmese  recruited  with  the  gold  of  the  celestial 
empire,  and  equipped  from  the  arsenals  of  Cochin  China.  Should 
pur  restless  usurpations  inspire  thb  deep-rooted  hostility,  it  will  be  in 
vain  for  Lord  Amherst  to  despatch  embassies  to  the  inexprable  courts 
6f  Baukok,  or  Hue,  or  Pekin.  His  most  humiliating  prostrations  will 
then  be  unable  to  appease  their  wrath,  and  we  shall  in  vain  regret 
that  he  neglected  the  prudent  maxim  of  the  wiser  Emperofs  of  Rome— • 
not  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  empire. 


TO   WOMAN. 

I  LOVE  too  well 

The  fairy  spell 
That  lovely  woman  casts  around  us^  • 

To  madly  seek 

The  cham  to  break 
With  which  in  diamond  links  she  's  boimd  us. 

Her  glance  of  love 

To  me  will  prove 
A  joy  that  nations  should  not  buy ; 

Her  liquid  kiss, 

My  dearest  bliss ; 
My  star  of  life-— her  beaming  eye. 

Then,  oh !  may  joy, 

Without  allov. 
Long  cloudless  o'er  her  fortunes  shine  I 

May  nought  beguile 

Her  heavenly  sroile, 
Or  harm  her  angel  form  divine ! 

L.L,L. 
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ON  tONSIJSTENCT  IN  CONDUCT  AND  OPINION. 

What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
Aud  what  1  should  be  ? 

Milton. 

Consistency  is  a  quality  whicli  almost  all  persons  are  anxious 
to  attribute  to  themselves.  For  to  foresee  from  the  beginning  what 
course  ought  to  be  taken,  to  imagine  a  uniform  scheme  of  life,  to 
pursue  vigorously  and  unswervingly  the  development  of  well  chosen 
principles,  is  an  argument  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  grandeur  of 
soul.  It  is,  tlierefore,  by  a  wise  instinct,  if  instinct  admit  an  adjec* 
tire,  that  men  affect  consistency  in  whatever  they  do  or  think.  They 
know  by  experience  for  how  much  it  always  passes  current  in  the 
world  ;  and  the  same  school  teaches  them  that  it  is  a  quality  of  am- 
biguous feature,  whose  image  and  superscription  other  and  inferior 
qualities  may  be  made  to  bear. 

In  regard  to  the  virtue  itself,— the  reason  why  it  is  admired  is  ob- 
vious enough  :  whatever  is  regular  and  uniform  ceases  as  soon  as  it 
is  known  to  be  the  object  of  experiment,  and  is  classed  by  the  mind 
&mong  those  things  about  which  no  doubts  need  be  entertained.  It  is 
our  natural  love  of  ease  which  induces  us,  therefore,  to  form,  once  for 
all,  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  those  wuth  whom  we  live  and  con- 
verse, and,  having  done  so,  to  repase  on  the  notion  resulting  from  our 
limited  experience  as  on  something  stable  and  permanent.  For  in 
fact  our  indolence  disinclines  us  to  be  every  moment  making  new 
moral  experiments  on  our  associates ;  and  is  the  cause  why  we  are 
ready  to  consider  our  first  rough  draught  of  their  character  as  a  per- 
fect picture,  and  to  condemn  any  bias  we  may  afterwards  discover  in 
it  as  a  blemish  superinduced  upon  the  original  frame  of  their  mind, 
while,  perhaps,  it  always  constituted  one  of  their  chief  characteristics, 
though  shaded  from  our  observation  at  first  by  the  projecting  angle  of 
some  other  peculiarity.  Indeed,  half  the  inconsistency  and  vacillation 
in  the  world  is  entirely  imaginary,  and  arises  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  we  sketch  to  ourselves  the  characters  of  men.  Perfect  con- 
sistency, however,  the  most  rare  of  all  human  qualities,  can  be  said 
to  form  a  portion  of  the  character  only  when  from  the  existence  of 
one  virtue  all  others  of  the  same  genus  may  be  inferred  :  as,  from  ge- 
nerosity, disinterestedness ;  from  disinterestedness,  justice  ;  from  jus- 
tice, magnanimity,  &c.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  impossible  to  be  really 
consistent  in  virtue  or  in  vice ;  for  cruelty  itself,  and  tyranny,  have 
their  weak  moments,  and  are  touched  by  the  unwonted  working  of 
compassion.  Even  Nero,  when  the  sentence  passed  upon  a  criminal 
was  brought  to  him  in  form  to  be  signed,  cried  out,  *'  Would  to  God  I 
had  never  been  taught  to  write  ! "  Of  so  much  value  did  human  life 
appear  to  him  at  that  moment. 

The  character  of  some  persons,  gentle  and  amiable  in  small  matters 
and  domestic  intercourse,  but  reckless  aud  mischievous  in  ix)litic8,  is 
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a  moral  problem  that  has  been  thought  of  difficult  solution.  But  the 
adder  doe^  not  sting  its  broody  nor  the  eagle  prey  in  its  own  nest. 
Besides,  a  man  may  be  actuated  by  very  homicidal  propensities,  but 
be  denied  by  nature  the  sternness  and  cool  courage  necessary  to  exert 
them  personally.  Face  to  face,  and  by  his  own  fire-side,  a  tyrant 
may  be  a  very  agreeable  person ;  chiefly,  because  he,  perhaps,  per- 
ceives that  physically  all  around  him  are  his  equals  or  superiors,  and 
that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  rouse  their  anger  or  revenge.  Possess- 
ing, however,  the  power  of  killing  at  a  distance,  of  conducting  mas- 
sacre invisibly,  of  animating  by  a  word  or  a  stroke  of  the  pen  the 
daggers  or  bayonets  of  thousands  with  an  appetite  for  murder,  his 
fears  operate  on  him  no  longer ;  and  the  man  whose  sensibility  might 
be  tortured  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse  agonizing  in  a  trap,  in  hig  closet 
and  comfortable  arm-chair,  will  ravage  provinces  with  his  pen,  and 
spill  the  blood  of  widows  and  orphans  without  compunction. 

It  is  an  old  theme,  the  inconsistency  of  human  virtues  !  But  ob« 
serve  how  unequally  and  absurdly  even  courage,  the  most  robust  habit 
of  the  mind,  develops  itself:  the  soldier,  whose  business  it  is  to  be 
familiar  with  danger,  and  to  think  lightly  of  death,  and  who  would 
mount  a  breach  without  shriuking,  would  shudder  to  pass  the  night 
alone  in  the  aisle  of  a  church,  or  to  stumble  over  a  coffin  in  the  dark 
on  some  wild  heath ;  while  a  crazy  old  sexton,  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  whom  the  noise  of  a  demi-culverin  would  terrify  to  death, 
would  ply  his  pick-axe  in  a  burying-ground,  and  toss  about  sculls  and 
crural  bones  by  moonlight,  with  all  the  cheerfulness  in  the  world. 
The  courage  of  this  sexton  is  very  different  from  the  courage  of  the 
soldier,  and  far  more  difficult  to  be  acquired.  In  battle,  the  whole 
scene  is  energy,  and,  though  the  business  be  death,  there  is  life,  ac- 
tion, and  stirring  sound  on  all  sides.  Like  a  taper  that  kindles  into 
greater  brightness  just  before  it  goes  out,  life  appears  to  muster  up  in 
war  its  most  shining  efforts,  and  to  burst,  like  a  bubble,  when  its 
powers  are  largest.  But  in  the  sexton's  field,  a  silent,  cold,  gnawing 
consciousness  of  mortality  attacks  the  heart,  and  is  backed  by  troop- 
ing fears  and  apprehensions  of  what  may  be  beyond  the  winding- 
sheet.  Worms,  grown  fat  and  wanton  on  the  brain  or  cheek  of  some 
village  beauty,  tumble  out  of  the  black  mould  as  he  lifts  his  spade, 
and  pale  ghosts  seem  to  shriek  and  jibber  as  his  mattock  strikes  into 
their  earthly  hiding-place.  His  fancy  becomes  soiled  with  images  of 
corruption,  and  the  satellites  of  the  King  of  Terrors  creep  into  and 
inhabit  his  dreams.  Yet  habit  reconciles  him  to  his  calling,  and  at 
length  he  digs  a  g^ve  for  his  neighbour  with  as  much  indifference  as 
a  farmer  turns  up  a  furrow  in  a  turnip  field.  Now  this  sexton,  so 
bold  and  so  callous  among  ghosts  and  worms,  would  prove,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  an  arrant  coward  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  in  the 
midnight  grave  the  soldier  would  acquit  himself  equally  ill.  Never- 
theless, both  cultivate  a  branch  of  courage,  though  not  the  whole 
virtue  ;  and  the.  greater  part  of  mankind  are  no  better  in  this  respect 
than  they.  .  For  you.  may  every  day  meet  with  persons  in  the  world 
•professing  liberal  and  enlarged  notions,  and  affecting  great  superiority 
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Of  er  the  m^,  wbo  are  as  Tulnerable  to  the  trickg  of  rhetoric  as  the 
shallowest  of  the  multitude,  being  led  by  a  melodious  period,  by  a 
brilliant  metaphor,  by  a  pathos  purely  artificial,  to  approve  for  the 
time  of  the  most  irrational  schemes  and  projects.  In  fact,  the  animal 
with  whom  Yorick  was  wont  so  frequently  to  colloquize,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  the  maccarone  at — we  forget  where, — was  never  more  readily 
led  by  the  ear  than  man.  Words  have  ever  been  his  idols :  to  these, 
artfully  arranged,  he  gives  the  name  of  wisdom  ;  to  them  he  bows  down 
in  wonhip ;  with  them  he  is  irritated,  enraged,  maddened,  soothed, 
wrought  to  compassion,  rendered  merciful,  persuaded  to  virtue.  The 
master  of  words  is  his  master.  Where,  then,  is  the  real  courage  of 
beings  thus  subdued  and  enslaved  by  words?  The  principal  merit 
of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  abused  much  oftener  than  understood,' 
was,  that  they  emancipated  the  citizens  of  Laced»mon  from  the 
tyranny  of  noisy  rhetoric.  The  Spartan  was  taught  to  look  upon  elo* 
Quence  as  a  veil,  wrought  over  with  beautiful  figures,  and  cast  indif- 
ferently before  beauty  or  deformity  ;  while  it  was  waved  or  unfolded 
before  him,  he  stood  tranquil,  endeavouring  to  look  at  what  might  be 
behind  it,  and  decided  according  to  the  glimpses  he  thus  caught. 

It  is  words  that,  under  the  name  of  slander  and  calumny,  strike 
terror  into  ^  the  bravest.  Nothing  but  words.  For,  although  philo- 
Jophera  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  we  are  fearful  of  calumny 
only  as  it  is  an  indication  of  evil  intentions  toward  us,  which,  by« 
spreading,  may  bring  actual  damage  to  our  fortunes ;  experience  de* 
nies  the  inference,  and  demonstrates  that  words  alone  are  in  such  in« 
stances  the  objects  of  our  apprehension.  Let  the  calumniated  indi* 
vidual  be  on  his  death-bed,  let  him  be  the  last  of  his  race,  and  expect- 
to  leave  behind  him  no  beloved  head  upon  which  the  sting  of  slander 
may  inflict  a  wound ;  let  the  grave,  in  such  case  friendly  and  benefi-* 
cent,  offer  him  for  ever  the  amplest  indemnity  from  suffering  and  ma- 
lice and  danger  and  loss,  still  the  prospect  of  being  pursued  aflter 
death  with  false  and  hateful  words  (himself  now  become  a  word !)' 
shall  terrify  and  torment  him,  and  double  the  bitterness  of  dissolution  ! 
.  The  very  foundation  of  our  hopes  and  fears  would,  if  carefully  exa- 
mined, be  found  to  rest  chiefly  on  our  misapprehension  of  words. 
The  concurrence  of  the  will  of  numbers  constitutes  power;  power* 
moving  long  in  one  direction,  as  it  were,  becomes  right ;  and  the 
exertion  of  this  right  being  intrusted  to  some  one  indiridual,  appears 
at  length  to  be  bis  natural  office.  This  notion  establishes  tyranny, 
which  subsists,  therefore,  on  the  folly  of  imagining  an  immutable  re- 
lation between  the  act  and  the  instrument ;  between  government  and 
the  governor.  Society  itself  is  built  upon  the  fiction,  that  priority  of 
possession  constitutes  right ;  and  the  condition  of  men  subsisting  in  it 
can  never  be  considerably  bettered  until  the  greater  number  shall  per- 
ceive correctly  the  comparative  value  of  peace  and  liberty. 

But  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  which  are  common  to  nearly  all 
mankind,  are  perhaps  incorrigible,  and  therefore  profitless  subjects  of 
speculation  ;  those  affecting  only  certain  individuals,  or,  at  most,  cer- 
tain classes  of  men,  afford  more  useful  scope  for  reflection. 
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'  Numerous  as  are  the  occasions  on  which  men  differ  frorh  them-' 
selves,  and  go  floating  on  between  doubt  and  decision,  it  is  yet  a  com- 
mon failing  to  inculpate  them  oftener  than  they  are  guilty.  The  vul- 
gar mistake  change  of  means  for  inconsistency  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
see  no  mutability  in  a  character  that  tends,  with  the  same  appearances, 
to  various  and  incompatible  ends.  A  man  setting  up,  in  the  beginning, 
Fame  as  the  goal  of  his  exertions,  may  set  out  with  amassing  wealth, 
and  make  avarice-  his  first  instrument ;  the. first  ^tep  made,  he  may 
have  occasion  to  distribute  his  riches  to  bribe  praise  and  silence  envy ; 
then,  if  it  lie  within  his  sphere,  he  may  acquire  power,  and,  to  re- 
move pernicious  men,  may  exercise  it  harshly  or  even  cruelly ;  having 
proceeded  thus  far,  and  silenced  opposition,  he  may  sacrifice  the  pos- 
session of  despotic  power  to  freedom,  and,  stepping  from  a  throne, 
mingle  with  the  crowd  fVom  whence  he  rose.  To  many  this  would 
appear  a  mere  series  of  inconsistency,  for  want  of  discerning  the  real 
aim  of  the  whole.  Such,  however,  very  nearly,  was  the  career  of 
Sylla  the  Fortunate^  a  proud  and  lo^  intellect,  than  which  few  more 
great  and  none  more  consistent  ever  existed.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  men,  whose  views,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  spring  up  in  a  night 
i(nd  perish  in  a  night,  establish  their  reputation  for  consistency  by 
always  practising  the  same  habits,  and  maintaining  the  same  obser- 
vances. If  prudence  be  their  favourite  habit,  then  they  are  always, 
or  nearly  always,  exceedingly  cautious  and  circumspect.  If  courage, 
why  they  brave  all  dangers  alike,  as  far,  at  least,  as  their  courage' 
will  hold.     They  are  the  slaves  of  some  particular  virtue. 

However,  as  we  begin  to  live  before  we  have  gained  the  le^t 
experience,  or  formed  any  very  correct  notion  of  what  we  would  ainv 
at,  perhaps  it  is,  afler  all,  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  beginning 
is  not  set  up  as  the  rule  of  our  lives.  For,  in  advancing  into  futurity, 
we  take  up,  for  the  most  part,  our  positions  in  the  dark,  like  an  army 
moving  by  stealth,  and  hardly  know  whether  we  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  good  or  ill,  before  the  light  of  experience  has  begun  to 
dawn  about  us.  When  we  happen  to  make  a  wrong  movement,  ^e 
should,  if  we  piqued  ourselves  on  our  consistency,  be  very  loth  tp  re- 
tceat,  like  poor  Doctor  Sangrado  in  '  Gil  Bias,'  who,  when  he  found' 
his  method  of  bleeding  and  administering  warm  water  in  all  diseases 
to  be  mdre  destructive  than  the  plague,  was  prevented  fropi  altering 
his  system  by  the  consideration  that  he  had  written  a  book  in  defence 
of  it.  Indeed,  we  daily  meet  with  JSangrados  who  have  never  med-' 
died  with  physic,  or  written  a  book,  hut  who  have  formerly  said  some- 
thing which  they  are  now  ashamed  to  retract.  To  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  consistency,  they  make  oracles  of  the  sentiments  of  past 
moments,  and  are  always  wrong,  because  they  had  the  ill  luck  to  be 
so  twenty  years  ago.  Some  persons,  too,  we  find  industriously  en* 
deavouring  to  provide  the  means  of  preserving  themselves  in  error 
tit  secula  seeuloruniy  by  oaths  and  vows.  This  attempt  to  put  out 
the  eye  of  the  future,  originates,  we  suspect,  in  unsteadiness  of  charac- 
ter and  self-distrust.  For  a  tnan  wonld  hatdly  think  of  making  hea* 
Ten  a  surety  f)r  his  good  bisbarioufi  unless  from  some  iuward  consd- 
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OttgDMi  of  a  laaaing  towards  the  trantgraamon  dreade<k  Be  thb  at  it 
nay,  the  pemooa  most  addicted  to  vows  and  irrevocable  determina- 
tions are  women,  and  men  resembling  them  strongly  in  softness  of 
dispositi(m  and  in  waywardness  of  mind.  Exceeding  indecision  and 
doubt  are  veiy  painful  to  support,  and  their  continued  pressure  is  a 
thing  the  mind  would  gladly  be  rid  of  at  almost  any  price.  It  is  thus 
that  very  weak  persons  muster  sufficient  courage  to  become  monks^ 
nuns,  dervishes,  or  fakirs,  that  they  may  set  the  seal  of  religious  terror 
on  their  brittle  resolves,  and  link  their  actions  to  a  fatal  uniibrmity. 

If  the  actions  of  mankind  be  at  all  influenced  by  their  opinions,  it 
h  by  no  means  wonderful  that  men  behave  inconsistently  ;  tor  opinion 
is  always  changing.  We  commonly  enter  npon  manhood  with  a  very 
large  stock  of  notbns,  picked  np  casually  and  indiscriminately,  and 
thtte  we  are  compelled  as  we  go  along  to  abandon  one  by  one,  till  all, 
perhaps,  upon  which  we  valued  our  judgment  originally,  has  beoa 
driven  out  of  our  minds.  There  is  no  law  of  the  M^es  and  Persiaqe 
&r  opinion.  It  undergoes  more  metamorphoses  than  the  butter-fly. 
It  is  a  star  shining  in  the  dawn  of  knowledge,  but  lost  in  the  increase 
iog  light ;  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  best  compared  to  the  twilight/ 
which  separates  light  from  daricness,  and  in  which  we  perceive  and 
judge  imperfectly.  Opinion,  therefore,  being  a  kind  oi  half-know- 
ledge, is  liable  to  be  perpetaally  removed  as  knowledge^  advances^ 
and  at  length  to  be  entertained  of  those  things  only  which  the  inteU 
lect  cannot  approach  sufficiently  near.  In  a  thing  of  so  mutable  a* 
Iftind,  oonsisteocy  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  We  may  very  well  enter*:' 
tain  opinions  now,  which,,  in  fact,  wouki  appear  incompatible,  with 
each  other  were  our  knowledge  enlarged  ;  nay,  with  our  present  de- 
gree of  knowledge,  were  we  to  apply  it  to  the  careful  sifting  of  our 
notions.  But  even  those  who  examine  their  conceptions  most  nar- 
rowly, and  affect  a  sceptical  indifference  to  both  sides  of  an  argument, 
entertain  ideas  in  their  mind  which  appear  repugnafit  to  each  other. 
Montaigne  is  an  example.  He  is  a  writer  by  no  means  over  credu- 
lous, or  disposed  to  be  complaisant  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind  : 
what  he  thinks  and  feels  he  translates  into  honest  downright  expres- 
sions, and  transfers  to  his  essays  for  the  good  of  the  reader.  If, 
therefore,  any  author  whatever  might  be  expected  to  he  consistent, 
it  should  be  the  man  who$e  standard  of  truth  and  falsehood  is  in  his 
own  breast ;  who  never  looks  to  authority  to  learn  what  he  is  to  be- 
lieve and  what  not ;  but,  pursuing  the  current  of  bis  own  cogitations, 
admits  conclusions  or  rejects  them  simply  as  they  appear  true  or 
false.  But  opinion,  in  the  mind  of  Montaigne,  is  a  real  vapour,  as- 
suming a  new  shape  every  moment,  and  new  colours ;  and  shifting, 
as  it  were,  before  the  wind,  now  gilds  and  now  darkens  the  imagina- 
tion. The  honest  old  gentleman  knew  very  well  that  where  certainty 
is  not  to  be  reached,  apparent  extravagance  is  soon  reconciled  to  the 
mind,  and  that  therefore  opinions  are  nut  at  all  the  less  captivating 
for  being  a  little  absurd.  He  saw  with  what  boyish  enthusiasm  we 
cherish  our  own  fancies,  and.  make  Uiem  part  of  our  ^reed,  and  how 
readily  .w«  anathematize  all  heretical  disputants,  and  impugoers  of 
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our  iniiEdlibility.  From  this,  and  other  siinilar  views  of  human  nature, 
he  fell  at  times  into  an  opinion  very  disadvantageous  to  the  dignity 
of  our  speoies,  and  gave  vent  to  his  contemptuous  notions  with  impetu- 
ous vehemence.  On  other  occasions,  the  perusal  of  Plato  or  Plutarch, 
leading  him  insensibly  into  the  contemplation  of  suUime  ideas  or  sub- 
limer  actions,  efifaced  from  his  memory  all  mean  associations  with 
humanity ;  and,  in  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm,  he  broke  out  into  the 
warmest,  most  animated,  eloquent,  and  exalted  panegyric  on  human 
nature,  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  that  ever  pertiaps  flowed  from  the 
lips  or  pen  of  any  man.  Rousseau,  who,  in  many  other  reqiects,  very 
much  resembled  Montaigne,  entertained  also,  like  him,  a  motley 
opinion  of  mankind.  And  Mr.  Hazlitt,  who  has  something  of  the 
spirit  of  Montaigne  and  Rousseau,  and  speaks  perhaps  with  equal  in- 
genuousness the  sentiments  he  cherishes,  preserves  this  characteristic 
of  his  favourite  authors, — that  he  is  every  whit  as  inconsistent  in  his 
opinions  as  they. 

.  Perhaps,  however,  there  are  v^  few  of  us  in  any  better  predica- 
ment. Change  of  position  induces  change  of  views,  and  reconciles 
our  minds  to  sentiments  we  may  previously  iiave  regarded  with  hor* 
ror.  It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  to  be  acquainted  long  bcifore- 
hand  with  the  circumstances  i^d  persons  that  are  to  influence  their 
fate,  and,  consequently,  to  affect,  in  some  measure,  their  opinions  of 
mankind.  The  kind  of  consistency,  therefore,  which  is  practicaUe, 
or  indeed  desirable,  is,  to  act  according  to  present  views,  and  to  take 
full  advantage  of  all  previous  experience.  This,  in  reality,  is  always 
to  be  still  the  same^  and  what  we  should  be. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 

As  from  the  ark  dismissed,  the  dove 

Flew  wandering  o*er  the  waters  wide, 
And  found  no  leafy  branch  above 

The  homicidal  tide ; 
And  tum'd  around  a  weary  wing 

To  seek  her  floating  nest  again, 
Full  sad  to  find  no  living  thing 

On  all  that  boundless  main  >— 

So,  oft  does  man  seek  round  in  vain. 

In  vain,  to  find  some  resting  place. 
Some  reiiige  from  the  stings  of  pain. 

Some  tranquil  little  space  ; 
And,  pierced  with  Disappointment's  dart, 

Turns,  like  a  circumvented  slave, 
To  hide  bis  wounded,  bleeding  heart, 

And  sorrows— in  the  grave^ 
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ADMINISTRATION   OF  JUSTICE   IN   BRITISH   INDIA. 

No.  IV. 

System  of  Punchayet,  or  Indian  Trial  by  Jury. 

'  It  seems  strangle  that  the  judicial  code,  which  has  been  framed  expressly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Natives,  should  omit  entirely  the  only  mode  of  trial 
which  is  general  and  popular  among^  them  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
trial  by  mtnchayei  is  as  much  the  common  law  of  India  in  civil  matters,  as 
that  by  jury  in  £nr]and.  No  Native  thinks  that  justice  is  done  where  it  is 
not  adopted.— Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Gpvemor  o/Afadras, 

If  the  authority  of  great  names,  the  sanction  of  antient  custom,  or 
the  lessons  of  every-day  experience,  could  prevail  with  the  legislature 
of  British  India,  we  should  not  now  have  needed  to  take  up  our  pen 
in  favour  of  the  Indian  system  of  trial  by  jury, — the  most  valuable 
institution  which  India  ever  possessed ;  a  precious  relic  of  popular 
rights,  which  survived  all  the  revolutions  of  the  empire  till  it  fell  into 
our  hands.  Then  only,  that  which  the  Tartar  conquerors  and  Mo- 
hammedan despots  had  spared,  was  at  last,  to  our  shame,  totally 
destroyed  by  those  Christian  and  civilized  conquerors  of  tlie  West, 
who  had  experienced  the  unspeakfible  benefits  of  a  similar  institution 
in  their  own  country  ;  for  it  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  trial  by  jury  are  the  two  pillars  of  the  British 
constitution ;  and  were  either  of  these  broken  down,  nothing  else  of 
this  venerable  feibric  would  remain  worth  preserving.  India  like- 
wise, much  as  we  are  accustomed  to  contemn  her  antient  institutions, 
enjoyed,  to  a  certain  degpree,  both  these  blessings.  How  she  has 
b€«n  deprived  of  the  first  by  her  "  enlightened  "  rulers,  who  '*  love 
darkness  rather  than  the  lig^t,"  is  but  too  notorious :  their  triumph 
over  truth  can  never  be  sufficiently  lamented  by  the  friends  of  civiii* 
zation  and  good  government.  But  if  trial  by  jury,  or  punchayet,  had 
been  left  to  the  natives  of  India,  their  condition  under  the  suppression 
of  free  discussion  would  have  been  less  deplorable.  There  would 
have  been  still  one  grand  corrective  of  bad  laws  and  corrupt  or  incom- 
petent officers  of  justice ;  a  universal  check  on  the  conduct  of  subor- 
dinate functionaries,  and  a  considerable  remedy  for  the  defective 
information  of  the  superior  authorities.  The  people  might  still  be 
oppressed  by  men  in  power,  but  they  would  at  least  have  a  protection 
against  the  oppressions  of  one  another,  which,  when  Ictlcose  and  un- 
bridled, are  infinitely  more  harassing  to  society.  Though  it  would  not 
have  lightened  the  demands  of  the  tax-gatherer,  it  would  have  saved 
the  property  of  the  honest  and  industrious  from  the  depredations  of  the 
indolent  and  profligate ;  and  thus  atoned  for  a  multitude  of  sins  in 
the  political  constitution. 

That  the  punchayet  would  have  secured  this  in  a  very  great  degree, 
we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  after  all  we  have  read  and  seen  of  this 
and  similar  institutions.  Indeed,  as  Englishmen,  we  cannot  help 
regarding  the  trial  by  jury,  under  whatever  name  it  may  be  called, 
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or  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear,  as  poseeasing  aomethbg  of  snperior 
excellence.  Its  advantages  are  so  manifest,  that  nature  itself  seems 
to  have  dictated  it  to  man  in  the  very  rudest  ages ;  and  however 
much  we  may  boast  of  our  modern  arts  and  inventions,  nothing  better 
is  to  be  found  among  the  latest  reHnements  of  civilization. 

The  Indian  jury  differs  from  ours  in  form,  in  numbers,  and  in  vari- 
ous other  respects ;  but  the  merit  of  the  institution  depends  on  no 
Incidental  qualities.  In  both  countries  it  is  equally  leverwl  and 
cherished  by  the  people*  Our  jury  is  fixed  to  censbt  of  twelve^ 
neither  less  nor  more  ^  theirs  is  of  an  uncertain  number,  and  may 
consist  of  five  or  five  hundred.  Five^  however,  b  a  minimum,  (ad- 
mitting the  selection  of  two  for  each  party,  and  an  umpre  on  the  part 
of  the  state,)  and  thi#  probably  being  the  most  usual  number, 
the  institution  has  obtained  the  name  of  punchayet,  from  the  Persian 
word  punj^  or,  perhaps,  the  Hindoo  punchy  signifying  five.  Our  Jory 
is  chosen  by  lot  from  the  body  of  the  people;  the  Indian  ponchavet 
was  composed  of  two,  chosen  by  each  of  the  parties  litigant,  and  a 
fifth,  or  umpire,  by  the  judge,  or  ruler*  .  The  punchayet  has  not  the 
sinliplicity  of  our  system,  which  would  not  be  adapted  to  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  Hindoo  society,  but  consists  of  different  gradations, 
df  which  a  high  authority  in  Hindoo  law  (Mr.  F.  H.  Colebrooke)  has 
given  the  following  account:—- 

1st  Assemblies  of  townsmen,  or  meetinn  of  persons  belonging  to 
various  tribes,  and  following  different  proKssbns,  but  inhabiting  the 
same  {dace. 

2d.  Companies  of  traders,  or  artisans;  conventions  of  persons 
belonging  to  different  tribes,  but  subsisting  by  the  practice  of  the 
same  pr(^ession. 

dd.  Meetings  of  kinsmen,  or  assemblages  of  relations  connected  by 
consanguinity. 

The  technical  names  for  these  three  assemblies  are,  1st,  Puga  t 
2d,  Sreni ;  dd,  Cula,  Their  decisions,  or  awards,  are  subject  to 
successive  revision  or  appeals.  An  unsatisfactory  decision  of  the  Cmln^ 
or  family,  is  revised  by  the  Sreni^  or  company,  as  less  liable  to  ans- 
picion  of  partiality  than  the  kindred  ;  and  an  unsatisfactory  dedsion 
of  fellow-artisans  is  revised  by  the  Puga,  or  assembly  of  cohabitants, 
Hiho  are  still  less  liable  to  be  suspected  of  partiality.  From  the  award 
of  the  Puga,  or  assembly,  an  appeal  lies,  according  to  the  institutea 
df  Hindoo  law,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Pradvivaca,  or  judge;  and, 
finally,  to  the  court  of  the  Raja,  or  sovereign  prince. 

This  system  of  appeal  and  revision  by  three  successive  juries,  each 
embracing  a  Ikrger  portion  of  the  community,  appears  to  us  admirably 
adapted  to  the  state  of  Hindoo  society,  and  to  have  qualities  in  whidi 
our  own  system  is  deficient.  For  instance,  if  with  us  one  dozen  of 
jQrors  give  an  unsatisfactory  verdict,  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  a 
new  trial,  by  which  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  another  dozen  of 
men.  As  this  is  a  tribunal  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  former,  it 
'  a%rds  no  better  security  for  a  wiser  decision  ;  but  an  appeal  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four,  and  from  that  to  forty-eight,  or  from  the  jury 
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BtimM  ftiH:  «f  a  MMAe»  ta  jthAt  out  (^«  tettdi  WM«r  6iMle  5f  Mcietjr, 
would  cany  with  it  reason  and  utility.  In  the  fotmel'  case,  the  con*- 
flicttof  demons  of  different  tribunate,  of  nearly  equal  authoHty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people^  only  leMen  their  confidence  iti  the  admihistra* 
tioB  of  juetiee  altogether,  which  seems  then  a  mere  inatter  of  chance. 
But  when  the  decision  of  one  court  is  reversed  by  another^  belietad  tb 
possess  greater  penetration  or  impartiality,  this  confidence  in  the  just 
execution  of  the  laws  is  still  presenred. 

Mr.  Colebrodke  thinks  that  this  system  of  punchayet  is  '^  not  of  the 
iiatare  either  of  a  Jury  or  of  a  rustic  tribunal,  but  merely  a  system  of 
arlHtration,  subordinate  to  regularly  constituted  tribunals  or  cotirts  of 
justice.'*  Without  any  reason  assigned,  this  dictum  is  of  little  weight, 
and  is  entirely  opposed  to  other  writers  oti  India,  who  hare  united  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory,  the  experience  of  practice.  Sir  J.  Malcolm, 
in  his  *  Memoir  of  Central  Ibdia,*  gives  an  interesting  account  of  tile 
institutkm^as  found  existing  in  that  quarter  befbre  the  introductioti  of 
Bridsh  authority*  The  munieipal  and  riliage  institutions  af^ieared 
to  hate  been  cherished  or  neglected  under  die  TSfious  princes  aoco^« 
lag  to  the  dispositioo  of  the  sot^reign.  But^  as  far  as  could  be  traCed^ 
^  their  rights  ahd  prilrileges  had  ner^r  beeti  <x>nte8ted,  eren  by  the 
tyrants  and  oppressors  who  slighted  them  ;*' '  while^  on  the  oth^r  hand, 
idl  just  princes  hare  founded  their  chief  reputation  and  claim  to 
p«puiarity  on  attention  to  them.  In  each  of  the  to#ns  diere  was 
a  xumeendar^  who  was  considered  as  the  head  of  the  landholders,  ot 
cultivators ;  a  chowdry,  or  head  of  the  Bunaiah  or  mercantile  tribes  ; 
anda  mehtur,  or  head  oi  every  other  class  of  the  inhabitants,  down- 
tD  the  lowest.  These  petions  setUed  by  their  own  decision,  or  by  ^e 
aid  of  a  punchayet,  all  disputes  they  could  adjust  without  reference 
to  the  orders  of  Qovemment ;  and  in  propor^on  as  justice  was  adnunis*^ 
tered  through  this  channel^  or  otherwise,  it  was  popular  or  the  reverse 
wiUi  the  people.  If  a  rauider  or  robbery  was  committed,  the  manager 
a£  the  town  or  district  either  heard  the  case  himself,  or  sent  the  par-^ 
ties  sospected  before  a  punchayet,  composed  of  not  less  than^t;e  of 
the  principal  puUic  functionaries  or  inhabitants.  Punehayets  were 
oekloai  called  in  criminal  cases,  when  the  offence  was  committed  in 
tke  capital  or  its  vicinity,  this  being  under  the  imfnediate  supervision 
of  the  prince.  In  offences  of  a  spiritual  nature,  the  most  learned 
Brahmins  were  cidM  upon  to  aid  the  prince  wiUi  their  advice,  and 
where  the  facts  were  disputed  there  must,  if  justice  was  not  disregard* 
ed,  be  a  punchayet.  In  this  it  is  evidently  exactly  similar  to  our  jury^ 
whose  province  it  is- to  determine  **  facts,"  leaving  intricate  questions 
of  law  to  the  judge.  So  we  are  told  that  "  the  M  of  shastrees  and 
mdokhs,  or  men  learned  in  the  taw,  is  called  for,  if  required  by  the 
prince,  when  he  pronounces  judgment."  In  every  case,  the  person 
tried  has  an  appeal  to  the  Raja,  or  prince,  who  can  reverse  the  deci- 
sba,  and  order  another  punchayet,  but  such  instances  were  rare,     fti 
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thiA  we  distinctly  recognise  tbe  counterpart  of  our  own  eyston  of 
granting  new  trials. 

But  there  is  another  remarkable  feature  of  the  Indian  jury,  in 
which  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  ours,  and  that  is  in  the  mode 
of  making  up  tbe  list  of  jurors.  All  the  world  knows  the  disgraceful 
system  of  packing  and  partiality  which  has  been  so  long  matter  of 
complaint  in  thb  country,  while  the  nomination  was  left  to  a  public 
officer  or  senrant  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Peel's  bill  has  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  churchwardens  and  quarter  sessions,  which  is  no  doubt 
a  very  considerable  improvement,  but  far  short  of  what  ought  to  be 
expected  in  a  free  country.  In  formerly  treating  of  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston's  judicial  reforms  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  of  which  we  felt 
it  our  duty  to  speak  in  terms  of  almost  unqualified  approbation,  we 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  in  the  mode  of  selecting  jurors  there  was 
not  something  still  left  to  be  desired.  There  also  the  list  would  seem 
to  be  formed  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  under  the  superintendence, 
perhaps,  of  the  judges.  In  the  King's  courts  at  Calcutta,  we  know 
that  the  lists  of  jurors  are  made  up  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner, 
80  as  to  include  often  the  most  dbreputable  characters  in  the  place, 
with  whom  respectable  men  refuse  to  associate.  Let  us  compare 
this,  or  even  the  best  form  of  English  jury,  with  the  Indian  punchayet. 
The  members  of  it  **  are  selected  by  the  general  suflfrage  of  their 
fellow-citizens ;  and,  whether  in  the  lower  or  higher  ranks,  a  person 
who  has  once  established  a  reputation  for  talent  and  integrity  in  these 
courts,  is  deemed  a  permanent  member.  It  is  a  popular  distinction, 
and  therefore  becomes  a  point  of  fame.  A  person  is  estimated  in 
propordon  as  he  is  free  from  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  influence 
or  corruption,  and  to  have  fame  as  a  punch,  (an  established  member 
of  the  punch  or  court,)  is  an  object  of  ambition  with  the  poorest 
inhabitant  of  the  hamlet,  as  well  as  the  highest  and  weahhiest 
citizen,*'  and  **  to  be  a  mookh,  or  president  of  the  court,  is  the  highest 
distinction  a  citizen  can  have."  ^  To  serve  upon  this  jury  (as  we  may 
call  it)  is  conceived  a  public  duty,  which. every  man  is  bound  to  per- 
fdrm  without  fee  or  reward ;  but  attendance  would  be  enforced,  if 
necessary.  There  must  be  five  persons  as  the  heads  of  the  punchayet ; 
the  other  members  are  indefinite,  being  more  or  less,  according  to  tbe 
case  or  the  convenience  of  the  parties ;  an  equal  number  being  still, 
we  believe,  chosen  by  each.  These  junior  members  come  and  go 
during  the  examination,  and  sometimes,  if  the  trial  is  long,  absent 
themselves  for  days  or  weeks,  but  the  five  seniors  give  it  Undivided 
attention.  Tlie  latter,  composing  the  punch,  are. considered  as  in 
some  re^>ects  like  our  judges,  while  the  rest  stand  to  them  in  the  - 
relation  of  jurors  or  assessors.  The  punchayet  is  expected  to  be 
unanimous  in  its  award,  but  this  is  not  indispensable  as  with  us.  A 
very  large  majority,  however,  is  required ;  and  the  power  it  has,  with 
the  concurrence  of  tbe  Government  officer,  to  expel  a  contumacious  . 

s  Sir  «l.  Malcolm's  Central  lud^,  VoL  II.  p.  569. 
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member,  generally  secures  unanimity.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Malwa, 
the  rule  is,  that  if  one  member  persists  in  dissenting  from  the  rest,  his 
dissent  is  recorded,  but  should  two  (out  of  the  &yei)  dissent,  the  pro- 
ceedings are  nullified. 

After  what  we  have  staled  above,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  the  pun- 
chayet  was  a  part  and  portion  of  the  regular  judicial  administration  of 
the  country,  as  much  as  a  jury  is  apart  of  ours.  In  so  far  as  any  sub- 
mission of  disputes  to  the  decision  of  a  third  party,  be  it  judge  or  jury , 
may  be  considered  a  kind  of  arbitration,  punchayet  may  be  so  called. 
But  this  term,  applied  to  it  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  cannot  be  taken  in  its 
usual  acceptation,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  was  quite  optional 
with  the  parties  to  submit  to  it  or  not  as  they  chose,  or  to  carry  their 
case  before  another  tribunal.  But,  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  with  un- 
answerable force  of  reasoning,  when,  under  a  Native  prince,  complaints 
were  made  and  accusations  brought  forward,  and  he,  instead  oi  a  de- 
spotic award,  directed  in  a  spirit  of  justice  or  moderation  that  a  pun- 
chayet should  assemble  and  investigate  them,  ^*  Can  any  man,  ac- 
auainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  such  states  acted  and  the 
teelings  of  those  subject  to  their  authority,  believe  that  the  defendant 
or  complainant,  (though  each  had  a  privilege  of  fair  challenge,)  would 
deem  himself  at  liberty,  whatever  nominal  forms  might  exist,  to  refuse . 
to  submit  his  case  to  the  tribunal  ordered  to  investigate  it  ?  He  could 
not  bat  know  that  such  conduct  would  be  deemed  contumacy,  and 
subject  him  to  all  the  hazard  of  a  summary  and  violent  proceeding.'' 

This  brings  us  to  the  manner  in  which  the  punchayet  has  been  de- 
troyed  by  the  British  Government,  which  is  itself  a  conclusive  proof 
of  what  it  was  under  the  Native  princes.  Under  them  it  had  flourish- 
ed for  ages,  and  was  cherished  by  the  people  with  a  degree  of  affec- 
tion which  they  have  never  displayed  for  any  other  civil  institution. 
We  have  made  it  optional  with  parties  to  submit  to  it  or  not ;  and  in 
a  few  years  it  has  fallen  into  utter  ruin  and  decay.  Nor  is  this  at- 
tributable to  any  change  of  opinion,  for  the  inhabitants  still  cling  to 
its  memory  with  fond  regret.  But,  as  now  a  punchayet  can  only  take 
place  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  disputants,  how  will  both  agree 
to  submit  to  its  decision  ?  In  our  own  country,  where  arbitration,  the 
best  mode  of  settling  differences,  is  open  to  ail,  how  hw  are  the  cases 
89  decided,  compared  with  tliose  which  are  crowded  into  the  courts 
of  law  ?  And  this  is  quite  natural ;  for,  as  in  every  case,  both  parties 
cannot  b«  right,  each  will  calculate  which  court  gives  him  the  fairest 
chance  of  gaining  an  advantage  over  the  other.  If  the  honest  man 
prefer  arbitration  or  punchayet  as  affording  the  best  security  for  his 
just  rights,  the  dishonest  litigant  will  for  the  same  reason  shun  that 
ordeal,  and  seek  to  obtain  his  object  of  protracting  or  perverting  justice 
through  the  tedious  forms  and  technicalities  of  our  adawluts  or  law 
courtK.  Some  (says  Sir  John  Malcolm)  may  be  encouraged  to  prefer 
the  adawlut  by  artful  vakeek',  who  have  a  personal  interest  to  pro- 
mote ;  and  many  may  expect  to  escape  from  it,  who  would  dread  the 
better  and  more  minute  local  knowledge  of  the  punchayet." 

'  Native  lawjeri. 
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We  «re  told  that  it  wns  net  the  imtentum  of  the  Bengal  regnh^* 
tioiiB  to  abolUh  the  system  of  punchayet :  we  know,  howerer,  that  thejr 
took  the  most  e£fectual  measures  for  that  purpose.  By  the  judidal  re- 
gulation of  1772,  it  was  made  optional  with  the  parties  to  submit  their 
causes  to  this  mode  of  trial  or  not  as  they  pleased ;  and  respectable 
persons  were  at  the  same  tiine  formally  released  from  all  necessity 
of  forming  the  court.  A  law  to  the  same  e£fect  in  England  would 
destroy  trial  by  jury  at  once.  In  1780,  the  same  rule  was  repeated. 
In  1781,  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  (a  judge  worthy  of  the  task,)  save  it  the 
coup  de  grace,  by  adding  a  provision,  *'  that  qo  award  ox  any  arbi- 
trator  or  arbitrators  be  set  aside,  except  on  full  proof  made  on 
oath  of  two  credible  witnesses,  that  the  arbitrators  had  been  guilty  of 
gross  corruption  or  partialis."  This  learned  friend  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings knew  well  that,  in  Indiai  two  *'  witnesses''  could  be  found  U> 
swear  to  any  thing ;  and  that  corruption  or  partiality  was  there  always 
"  credible,"  even  in  a  Chief  Judge  or  Governor^ General.  There  be- 
ing no  mode  left  for  obtaining  a  revision  of  the  award,  but  by  imput- 
ing corruption  or  partiality,  every  losing  party  was  tempted  to  hav^ 
recourse  to  this  remedy.  Persons  of  any  character  were  unwilling  to 
place  themselves  in  a  situation  M'hich  exposed  them  to  be  so  calumniate^ 
by  the  disappointed  litigant;  and  the  practice  of  punchayet  was 
finally  suspended,  strangled  we  ma^  say,  by  the  same  hands,  and  in 
as  ignominious  a  manner,  as  the  unfortunate  Nuncoomar. 

Those  who  have  fpr  their  maxim  and  motto,  that  *^  whatever  is,  is 
right,"  will  contend,  that  though  the  punchayet  is  abolished,  we  have 
substituted  something  better  in  its  stead — our  ^*  incomparable*'  adaw^ 
lut  system.  In  instituting  an  inquiry  as  to  how  this  system  works, 
we  are  nearly  confined,  by  the  present  happy  constitution  of  things  in 
India,  to  the  reports  of  those  who  are  personally  interested  in  support- 
ing its  credit.  Although  all  their  partialities  would  lead  them  to  de- 
clare, like  Mr.  Canning  of  another  system,  that  "  it  works  well,'*  yet 
even  their  own  evidence  telb  a  very  different  tale.  There  can  be 
no  stronger  proof  of  the  defective  administration  of  justice,  than  an 
excessive  accumulation  of  suits.  For,  as  in  each  case,  one  party  is  in 
effect  aiming  to  do  the  other  a  wrong,  the  multiplication  of  such  at- 
tempts is  a  sure  sign  that  there  is  great  scope  afforded  for  injustice ; 
since  it  is  evident  that  persons  would  not  come  into  the  courts  either  to 
prefer  uiyust  or  to  resist  just  claims,  unless  experience  had  taught  theo^ 
that  this  might  often  be  done  with  success.  It  is  this  hope  which  at- 
tracts litigious  suitors  into  the  court,  and  not  the  mere  love  of  litiga- 
tion— a  propensity  soon  cheeked  when  it  is  found  tliat  justice  must 
speedily  overtake  the  vexatious  litigant,  and  visit  him  with  lose  and 
disgrace.  Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  adawluts  in  Bengal.  In  1795, 
in  the  district  of  Burdwan  alone,  the  number  of  civil  suits  pending 
before  the  judge  exceeded  thirty  thousand ;  and  it  was  shown  by  com- 
putation, that  in  the  established  course  of  proceeding,  the  determina- 
tion of  a  cause  could  not,  from  the  period  of  its  institution » be  expected 
to  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  plaintiff's  life.*    This  was 

«  Fifth  Report,  p.  55. 
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who  draw  the  rerenuee  of  the  country  on  the  expressly  implied  con- 
ditioo  of  dUpeosibfl;  iustice  to  the  inhabitants,  were  bound  to  provide 
a  remedy.  They  (^a  90  in  their  usual  wiky,  which  is  to  prescribe  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes  as  a  sovereign  cure  for  all  evils  affecting  their 
subjects,  whether  the  disease  assume  the  form  of  superstition,  intoxica* 
tion,  or  litigation.  They  revived  the  deposit  fee  on  suits,  which  had 
been  abolished  by  the  virtuous  and  benevolent  Cornwallis.  Giving 
this  regulation  a  most  iuiquitously  retrospective  effect,  they  got  rid  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  suits  already  instituted,  by  a  requisition  for  the 
deposit  fee  to  be  paid  on  them  within  a  limited  time. 

The  suitors  in  general  being,  from  local  distance,  uniformed  of  what  was 
intended  to  be  done,  or,  ftt>m  want  of  confidence  in  their  cause,  indifferent 
to  it,.or  from  poverty  unable  to  avert  it  by  the  payment  required,  no  greater 
number  of  suits  remained  on  the  file  when  the  period  for  dismissing  them 
arrived,  than  appeared  to  be  manageable. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  Fifth  Report^  which  means,  that  in  one 
day,  in  a  single  district  of  Bengal,  by  an  iniquitous  retrospective  law, 
the  greater  part  of  thirty  thousand  complainants  had  the  doors  ef  the 
Company's  courts  shut  against  them,  and  were  driven  away  without 
redress,  by  ignorance,  poverty,  or  despair.  This  extraordinary  fact 
is  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  organ  of  the  Leadenhall-street  legislators^ 
with  an  inference  from  it  more  extraordinary  still : 

In  all  countries  under  any  system,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  justice,  to 
be  well  administered,  must  be  dear  as  well  as  slow  ^  1 ! ! 

If  this  be  the  case,  the  East  India  Company  may  congratulate  tiienw 
selves  that  their  system  has  reached  the  very  summit  of  perfectioD, 
when  a  cause  lasts  a  life  time,  and  much  the  greater  number  of  per«- 
SODS  are  not  able  to  pay  for  justice  at  alU  It  is  immediately  added  : 

The  system  thus  eulogised  [eulogised  !]  has  since  been  still  farther  ini' 
proved^  particularly  in  the  inferior  bn»,nches  of  the  administration,  whereby 
the  forms  have  been  simplified,  and  the  expense  of  suitors  moderated  •. 

S«  it  is,  that  every  thing  done  by  these  **  honourable  masters,"  or 
their  infallible  servants,  is  the  best  possible.  Yesterday,  an  increase 
of  law  expenses  was  a  blessing ;  to-day,  a  decrease  is  equally  a  bless^ 
ing !  It  was  for  ''  perfecting  the  judicial  system"  that  the  tax  on 
justice  was  removed  ;  the  renewal  of  it  was  another  step  towards  higher 
perfection  ;  and  again,  the  diminution  of  law  charges  is  a  "  further 
unprovement.'* 

Notwithstaading  these  measures,  adopted  to  exclude  the  poor  from 
JQStiee,  business  stiil  accumulated  much  faster  than  it  could  possibly  be 
despatched.  In  1797,  the  judicial  tax  was  augmented;  yet  in 
January  1802,  the  following  tremendous  array  of  causes  remaioed 
undecided.  We  add,  in  another  column,  the  whole  number  disposed 
of  since  1794: 

»  <  Asiatic  Jourual '  for  February  1826.  p.  153.       •  ibid. 
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CAUSES  PENDING. 

Before  the  five  CourU  of  Appeal 882 

The  twenty  eight  City  aud  Zillah  CourU  12,262 

Registers  of  ditto 17,906 

Native  Commissioners 131,929 


DI6P08BD  OF  SINGE  1794. 

•  •  •  •  667 

8,298 

....  14,124 

.  .  .  .  328,064 


Subsequent  accounts  showed  that  the  evil  had  not  at  all  diminifihed. 
In  fine,  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  drew*up 
that  Report,  declared  the  following  remarks  of  the  Directors  of  that 
day,  to  be  applicable  to  the  state  of  both  the  Presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bengal : 

We  should  be  sorry  that,  from  the  accumulation  of  arrears,  there  should 
ever  be  room  to  raise  a  question,  whether  it  were  better  to  leave  the  Natives 
to  their  own  arbitrary  wad  precipitate  tribunals,  than  to  harass  their  feelings 
and  injure  their  property,  by  an  endless  procrastination  of  their  suits,  under 
the  pretence  of  more  deliberate  justice. 

It  is,  in  fietct,  a  mere  pretence  both  ways ;  for  the  Native  tribunals 
(t.  e.  their  punchayets)  are  far  less  *'  arbitrary  "  and  less ''  precipitate  " 
than  those  presided  over  by  the  servants  of  the  Company,  in  wliich 
the  enormous  mass  of  business  occasions  causes  to  be  hurried  over 
with  a  despatch  declared  to  be  almost  **  incredible ; "  and  the  superior 
courts  are  so  distant  and  expensive,  as,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  appeal  Above  all,  to  talk 
of  appealing  to  the  King  of  England,  is  a  mere  mockery  :  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  we  might  as  well  talk  of  appealing  to  the  man  in 
the  moon.  They  only  know  and  feel  the  authority  of  their  own  dele- 
gated "  civil  *'  king,  who  is  to  them  an  absolute  monarch,  whose  will  is 
supreme  law,  as  far  above  the  reach  of  public  opinion  as  beyond  the 
ken  of  his  earthly  superiors ;  who,  having  rejected  the  only  human 
means  of  supervising  such  an  extensive  empire  with  effect,  namely, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  should  be  possessed  of  the  attribute  of  om- 
niscience. To  illustrate  the  sort  of  *^  deliberation  "  which  the  Com- 
pany would  insinuate  to  be  one  of  the  qualities  of  its  judicial  system, 
we  may  take  the  following  instance  : 

On  a  supposition  of  the  business  of  the  year  1802  being  equally  divided 
between  the  judges  of  the  four  courts  of  circuit,  for  any  of  the  half-yearly 
jail-deliveries,  each  judge  would  have  more  than  700  persons  to  try ;  and 
he  might  despatch  the  business  at  the  rate  of  somewhat  more  than  four  trials 
per  diem,  if  the  whole  six  months  were  employed  on  U\e  circuit,  with  little 
time  allowed  for  travelling  from  station  to  station.  But  in  the  foregoing 
instance,  the  Calcutta  division  presents  the  unequal  numbers  of  335  charges, 
and  1082  prisoners,  augmenting  the  business  of  the  judge  in  a  degree 
which,  on  the  average,  must  have  required  him  to  try  more  than  seven  per- 
sons in  a  day,  one  day  with  another,  in  order  to  get  through  the  business  in 
the  time  allotted  before  the  commencement  of  the  circuit  following. 

From  this  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  Company's  aervants  are 
disposing  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  its  millions  of  subjects  in  the 
East,  with  almost  the  same  rapidity  as  the  Directors  are  knocking 
down  the  chests  of  tea  at  the  India  House.  Even  then,  the  judicial 
business  cannot  be  disposed  of  with  sufficient  despatch ;  and,  unfor- 
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tuoately,  priMners  imd  witnesses  cannot  be  packed  up  in  a  **  godown  " 
with  as  little  injury  or  expense  as  a  bale  of  cotton,  or  chest  of  indigo, 
until  they  are  brought  to  the  hammer.  The  prisoners,  innocent  or 
g^ty,  are  kept  for  months  in  confinement  before  they  can  be  brought 
to  a  hearing ;  during  which  time  they  are  shut  up  in  a  crowded 
prison,  where  death  not  unfrequently  overtakes  them  before  the 
judge  has  time  to  inquire  whether  they  have  committed  any  fault. 
Such  is  the  ** slow  and  d«ar  justice"  which  the  East  India  monopo- 
lists boast  of  meting  out  to  their  subjects ;  a  system  which  affords 
conspirators  and  villains  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  innocent 
and  sheltering  the  guilty,  in  a  manner  that  "  threatens  to  turn  the 
administration  of  justice  into  a  public  scourge.*'  ^ 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  as  to  the  advantages  of  slow  justice : 
it  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  As  to  the  advantage  of  expensive  jus' 
tice,  we  have  before  us  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  Moorshedabad 
Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  an  authority 
the  weight  of  which  none  will  dispute.  In  answer  to  the  interrogatory, 
whether  litigation  had  been  checked  by  the  fees  paid  to  Government 
on  the  institution  of  suits,  and  the  expense  of  vakeefs  fees,  on  exhibits 
and  stamps?  the  judge  referred  to,  declares  that — 

The  increased  expense  of  law-suits  had  never  been  found  to  check 
littgiousnesd ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  generally  observed  that  litigation 
is  encouraged  tliereby,  in  the  hope  that  the  certainty  of  the  expense,  added 
to  the  uncertaintif  of  the  result,  might  deter  parties  from  defending  even 
their  just  rights. 

Sir  Henry  Strachey  says  : 

If  what  I  have  understood  is  true,  that  (in  consequence  of  the  judicial 
tax)  suits  in  the  Dewanney  Adawlut  are  prevented  from  accumulating  as 
heretofore,  it  is  not  because  the  litigious  only  are  deterred  from  prosecutmg, 
since  a  man  is  deterred  from  sustaining  ex|>ense  in  proportion  as  be  is  poar, 
not  as  he  is  litigious.  Nothing  else  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  than  that 
the  charges  of  prosecution  are  so  exactly  calculated,  and  the  fees  and  stamp- 
duties  so  judiciously  contrived,  as  to  euable  the  courts  to  administer  justice 
to  ull  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

In  fact,  the  authors  of  really  litigious  suits  are  the  men  best  able  to  ' 
support  exorbitant  costs ;  and  it  is  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law,  or,  in  other  words,  the  gross  defectiveness  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  which  tempts  them  to  embark  in  this  lottery  with  the  view 
of  over-reaching  their  poorer  neighbours.  Here,  then,  is  the  radical 
evil  in  our  system,  for  which  the  only  possible  cure  is  a  punchayet. 
On  this  subject  we  might  adduce  a  host  of  evidence,  which  all  points 
to  that  remedy  ;  but  we  shall  be  content  at  present  with  that  of  the 
high  authority  we  have  just  quoted,  (Sir  Henry  Strachey  ;)  and  let 
the  reader  bear  in  mind  the  multitude  of  causes  that  are  every  day 
to  be  decided,  with  the  perplexity  and  confusion  in  which  they  must 
involve  a  European  judge  administering  justice  to  a  strange  people  in 
a  foreign  tongue,  without  almost  any  clue  to  guide  him  through  the 

7  Fifth  Report,  p.  69. 
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endleit  labjrioith.    Sir  Hearj  Straohey  Urns  atolcf  ibe  iwiihs  of  Ui 
own  personal  experience : 

Tq  tbe  course  of  trials,  the  guilty  rery  often,  accoiding  to  the  best  of  my 
observation,  escape  conviction.  Sometimes  an  atrocious  robbery  or  murder 
is  sworn  to,  and  in  all  appearance  clearly  established  by  the  evideiiee  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  defence,  an  tdibi  is 
set  upy  and  thotigh  we  are  inclined  to  disbelieve  it,  if  two  or  three  witnesses 
swear  consistently  to  such  alibis  and  elude  every  attempt  to  catch  them  in 
prevarication  or  contradiction^  we  are  thrown  into  doubt,  and  the  prisoners 
escape. 

Very  frequently  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  swear  to 
fiicts  in  themselves  utterly  incredible,  for  the  purpose  of  iiiUy  convicting  the 
accused,  when,  if  they  had  simply  stated  what  they  saw  and  knew,  their 
testimony  would  have  been  sufficient.  They  freauently,  under  an  idea  that 
the  proof  may  be  tliought  defective  by  those  who  judge  according  to  the 
regulations,  and  that  the  accused  will  escape,  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
tlie  witnesses  who  appear  against  them,  and  exaggerate  the  facts  in  such  a 
manner,  that  their  credit  is  utterly  destroyed. 

Witnesses  have  generally  each  a  long  story  to  tell ;  they  are  seldom  few 
in  number,  and  often  differ  widely  in  character,  castes,  habits  and  education. 
Tlirice  over,  vii.  to  the  darogah,  the  magistrate,  and  the  court  of  circuit, 
they  relate  tediously  and  minutely,  but  not  accurately,  a  variety  of  things 
done  and  said.  Numerous  variations  and  contradictions  occur,  and  are 
regarded  with  cautious  jealousy,  though  in  reality  they  seldom  furnish  a 
reasonable  presumption  of  falsehood. 

But  who  shall  distinguish  between  mistake  and  imposture?  What  judge 
can  distinguish  the  exact  truth,  among  the  numerous  inconsistencies  of  the 
Natives  he  examines  ?  How  often  do  those  inconsistencies  proceed  from 
causes  very  different  from  those  suspected  by  us  ?  How  often  from  aim* 
plicity,  fear,  embarrassment  in  the  witness  ?  How  often  &om  our  own 
Ignorance  and  impatience  ? 

We  cannot  wonder  tliat  tlie  Natives  are  aware  of  our  suspicious  and 
incredulous  tempers.  They  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  persuade  us  to  believe 
a  tfue  story,  and  accordingly  endeavour  to  suit  our  taste  with  ^falte  one. 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  previously  to  their  examination  as  witnesses,  they 
frequently  compare  notes  together,  and  consult  upon  the  best  mode  of 
making  their  story  appear  probable  to  the  gentleman,  whose  wisdom  it 
cannot  be  expected  should  he  satisfie-l  with  an  artless  tale — whose  sagacity 
is  so  apt  to  imagine  snares  of  deception  in  the  most  perfect  candour  and 
simplicity. 

We  cannot  but  observe,  that  a  story,  long  before  it  reaches  us,  often 
acquires  the  strongest  features  of  artifice  and  fobrication.  There  is  almost 
always  something  kept  back,  as  unfit  for  us  to  hear,  lest  we  should  form 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  veracity  of  the  witness.  It  is  most  painful 
to  re6ect  how  very  often  witnesses  are  afraid  to  speak  the  truth  in  our 
Ctttcherries. 

We  cannot  study  the  genius  of  the  people  in  its  own  sphere  of  actioq. 
We  know  little  of  their  domestic  life,  their  knowledge,  conversation, 
amusements,  their  trades,  castes,  or  any  of  those  national  and  individual 
characteristics  which  are  essential  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  thera. 
Every  day  affords  us  examples  of  something  new  and  surprising,  and  we 
have  no  principle  to  guide  us  in  the  investigation  of  facts,  except  an  extreme 
diffidence  of  our  opinion;  a  consciousness  of  inability  to  judge  of 
is  probable  or  improbable. 
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Sonttinies  we-  see  the  most  un^r  means  taken  bv  infoimere  an^  thie^ 
takers  to  detect  and  apprehend  the  accused.  We  find  confessions  extorted 
and  witnesses  snbomra ;  at  the  same  time  we  think  the  accused  guiUyi  and 
the  prosecution  fails,  merely  because  the  un£ur  play  used  against  them  leads 
us  to  suspect  more. 

When  we  recollect  the  extreme  uncertainty  to  us  of  erery  fact  wfaick 
depends  on  tlie  credit  of  the  Natives  to  support  it,  who  can  livonder  that  a 
very  slight  c^Mimstance  should  turtj  the  scale  in  the  prisoner's  favour,  and 
that,  while  we  think  innocence  possible,  we  hesitate  to  condemn  to  death 
or  transportation  ? 

I  do  not  speak  of  these  things  with  any  view  of  proposing  a  remedy.  If 
the  mind  is  not  convinced  of  guilt,  an  acauittal  must  follow ;  and  we  have 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  lament  that  a  roboery  or  a  murder  took  place,  and 
that  justice  has  failed  to  overtake  the  offenders. 

I  have  no  new  rules  to  propose,  for  the  conduct  of  trials  in  the  criminal 
courts,  or  for  admitting  or  bdieving  evidence.  I  am  inclined  to  think  no 
new  rules  of  evidence  can  serve  any  purpose,  but  to  embarrass  the  courtii, 
and  create  new  obstacles  to  the  conviction  of  the  guilty. 

The  evil  I  complain  of  is  extensive,  and,  I  fear,  irreparable.  The  difficulty 
we  experience  in  discerning  truth  and  falsehood,  among  the  Natives,  maybe 
ascribed,  I  think,  chiefly  to  our  want  of  connexion  and  intercourse  with 
them;  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  manners  and  habits;  their  excessive  igno- 
rance of  our  characters ;  and  our  almost  equal  ignorance  of  theirs^ 

This  intelligent  judge  wisely  declined  proposing  any  new  rules  of 
evidence^  well  knowing  that  the  defect  lay  not  in  the  forms  of  proce- 
dure, but  in  the  instrument  of  justice  itself.  He  felt  that  nothing  buf 
the  aid  of  Native  jurors,  or  assessors,  could  answer  the  ends  of 
justice. 

Europeans,  (he  elsewhere  declares)  in  our  situation,  are  necessarily/  i-1 

Sualifiea  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  us  as  judges  or  assessor.;. 
Nothing  is  more  common,  even  al^er  a  minute  and  laborious  investigatio  i 
of  evidence  on  both  sides,  for  the  judge  to  be  left  in  utter  doubt  respecting 
the  points  at  issue.  This  proceeds  chiefly  from  our  imperfect  connexion 
with  the  Natives,  and  our  scanty  knowledge,  after  all  our  study,  of  their 
manners,  customs  and  languages.  Within  these  few  years,  too,  they  have 
attained  a  son  of  legal  knowledge,  as  it  u  called,  tliat  is  to  say,  a  skill  in 
tlie  arts  of  collusion,  intrigue,  perji.ry,  and  subornation,  which  enables  them 
to  perplex  and  baffle  us  with  infinite  facility.  This  facility  has  introduced, 
ana  extensively  established  of  late  years,  professions  heretofore  almost  un- 
known in  India ;  namely,  those  of  informers,  sharpers,  intriguers,  suborners 
and  false  witnesses,  whose  sole  occupation  is  that  of  preying  upon  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  whose  long  career  of  impunity  convinces  them  that 
honesty  is  the  worst  policy. 

In  this  manner,  at  we  have  again  and  again  declared,  the  British 
rulers  of  India,  instead  of  improving  or  enlightening,  are,  by  a  vicious 
policy,  degrading  and  demoralizing  the  Hindoos,  notwithstanding  all 
their  hollow  professions  of  a  regard  for  their  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare. 

The  obvious  and  natural  remedy  for  all  these  evils  is  the  restoration 
of  the  punchayet,  the  abolition  of  which  by  us  has  afforded  an  inlet  to 
this  deluge  of  vice  and  corruption  in  society.  Every  af^roach  already 
m^e  to  this  ^tient  and  revered  system,  in  any  part  of  India,  has 
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been  attended  with  the  roost  signal  success.  One  of  the  judicial  re* 
forms  of  Lord  Comwallis,  in  1793,  was  the  appointment  of  Native 
commissioners  to  try  all  suits  under  the  sum  of  fifty  rupees.  We 
have  before  shown  the  immense  weight  of  business  of  which  they  re- 
lieve the  courts ;  and  as  to  their  efficiency,  Sir  Henry  Strachey  testi- 
fies that— 

The  commissioDer  decides  with  perfect  facility  a  vast  number  of  causes. 
He  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  language,  the  manners,  and  even  the 
persons  and  characters,  of  almost  all  who  come  before  him.  Hence  peijury 
IS  very  uncommon  in  his  court.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  (he  adds)  that  a 
Native  of  common  capacity  will,  afler  a  little  experience,  examine  witnesses, 
and  investigate  the  most  intricate  case  with  more  temper  and  perse?eniDce, 
and  with  more  abiUttf  and  effect,  than  almost  any  European. 

These  commissioners  sit  from  morning  till  night,  on  a  mat,  under  a 
-shed  or  hut,  or  in  the  porch  of  a  house,  incommoded  by  the  heat  or 
crowds  which  surround  them,  listening  to  and  understanding  erery 
l>ody,  and  patiently  developing  the  merits  of  every  petty  suit  with  in- 
credible labour  and  patience.  While  the  European  judges  receive  se- 
veral thousands  a  year,  these  persons,  who  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day„  are  hardly  allowed  a  bare  subsistence,  to  save  them  horn 
the  pressing  temptations  of  want.  Seeing  they  discharge  their  func- 
tions so  creditably  even  in  that  low  and  depressed  condition,  what 
would  they  not  do  if  stimulated  to  improve  their  minds  by  the  prospect 
of  liberal  reward? 

Great,  however,  as  the  advantages  of  such  commissioners  un- 
doubtedly are,  from  their  possessing  the  important  quality  of  discri- 
mination,  yet,  as  being  servants  paid  or  appointed  by  theOovemnaent, 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  corruption  or  of  subserviency  to  other  public 
officers,  they  are  not  to  Be  compared  in  point  of  merit  with  the  pun- 
chayet.  But  all  the  arguments  of  Sir  Henry  Strachey  in  favour  of 
the  one,  apply  equally  to  the  other ;  and  Sir  John  Malcolm's  testinKuiy 
as  to  .the  efficacy  of  tliis  system  in  Central  India,  Is  still  more  decisire : 

The  condition  of  that  country,  and  the  mixed  administration  of  immedi- 
ate nile  and  general  control  over  dependent  state?,  was  thought  to  afford  a 
gcod  opportunity  of  judging  how  for  punchayets  could  be  employed  in  that 
difHcnlt  syfitem  of  government.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  sati^tfac- 
tory  :  the  knowledge  and  discrimination  wliich  some  of  the  members  dis- 
played on  the  trial,  and  the  distinctness  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  court 
made  up  its  judgment,  were  surprising.  Tliere  was  in  no  instance  any 
cause  to  suspect  these  courts  of  partiality,* much  less  of  corruption. 

Tliough  the  nature  of  many  of  the  cases  led  to  the  most  laborious 
and  minute  re-examination  of  facts,  no  instance  occurred  in  which  it 
watf  necessary  to  reverse  the  original  decree ;  there  was  no  appeal  from 
a  decision  which  did  not  do  credit  to  them.  Many  complaints  brought 
before  the  local  officers  were  withdrawn  when  submitted  to  a  punch- 
ayet,  from  a  consciousness  in  the  complainant  that  he  could  not  sub- 
stantiate his  charges  by  any  good  evidence,  and  a  conviction  that 
fabricated  statements  could  not  pass  that  ordeal.  Men  who  had 
advanced  false  claims  or  accusations  continually,  came  forward  after 
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thepunehayet  had  assembled,  with  a  written  acquittal  of  those  they 
had  meant  to  injure,  and  might  easily,  perhaps,  have  mined,  before  a 
less  discriminatiye  court,  lliis  is  the  true  way  to  discourage  litigions- 
ness ;  not  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  fees  and  taxes,  which  operate  as 
a  denial  of  justice  to  the  poor  and  honest  suitor. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  suitableness  of  the  punchayet  for 
Bengal  and  Central  India,  we  shall  now  quote  the  highest  authority 
as  to  the  Madras  territory.    Sir  Thomas  Munro  states  that — 

No  Native  thinks  that  justice  has  been  done  where  it  is  not  adopted ;  and 
in  appeab  of  cases  formerly  settled,  whetber  under  a  Native  government  or 
that  of  the  Company,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  courts,  the  rea- 
son assigned  in  almost  every  instance  was,  that  the  decision  was  not  given 
by  a  punchayet,  but  by  a  public  officer,  or  by  persons  acting  under  his  in-> 
fluence,  or  sitting  in  his  presence.  The  Native  who  has  a  good  cause,  always 
applies  for  a  punchayet,  while  he  that  has  a  bad  one,  seel^  the  decision  of  a 
collector  or  a  judge,  because  he  knows  that  it  is  easier  to  deceive  them. 

No  higher  authorities  can  be  quoted  in  favour  of  an  institution 
which  has  every  thing  to  recommend  it :  great  antiquity  and  eminent 
usefulness,  the  convenience  of  the  Qovernment,  and  the  veneration  of 
the  people.  Mr.  Tucker  in  his  late  work  urges  two  objections  to  it, 
which  we  shall  just  notice  :  he  says,  first,  ''  that  it  is  an  institution 
rather  suited  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  which  would  seem  scarcely 
adapted  to  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilization ;"  and  again,  '*  it 
should  be  the  study  of  Government  to  give  our  Native  subjects  the 
most  perfect  institutions,  which  may  be  compatible  with  the  existing 
state  of  society  among  them."  That  is,  the  poor  natives  of  India  are 
either  too  far  advanced,  or  too  far  back  for  any  privilege  that  is  really 
valuable!  If  it  be  proposed  to  give  them  the  liberty  of  the  press,  they 
are  declared  to  be  several  thousand  yearv  behind  it.  Now,  when  pun- 
chayets  ace  recommended,  suddenly  this  wonderful  people  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  much  too  civilized  to  receive  them !  But,  says  Mr. 
Tucker,  **  the  advocates  of  the  punchayet  may  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  their  fiavourite  institution  has  been  tried  upon  a  targe 
scale  in  modern  times,  and  the  experiment  is  considered  to  have  en- 
tirely failed."  He  refers  to  the  83rstem  of  arbitration  introduced 
with  the  French  revolution,  when  all  questions  of  jurisprudence  were 
referred  to  voluntary  arbiters,  and  from  their  contradictory  decisions 
much  confusion  followed.  But  we  deny  that  this  is  a  case  in  point,  or 
that  punchayetarbitration,  applied  to  intricate  questions  of  law,  .and 
not  issues  of  fact,  was  ever  intended  by  philosophical  writers  on  India. 
Mr.  Tucker  himself  may  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  an  experiment  much 
more  similar  has  been  tried  on  a  very  large  scale,  in  a  country 
very  near  to  France,  and  is  considered  to  have  completely  succeeded  ; 
we  mean  in  England,  where  the  jury,  our  punchayet,  are  often  judges 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  fact. 

Sir  John  Malcolih  has  proposed  a  plan  for  introducing  the  pun- 
chayets  into  Central  India,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  last  work.  As  that  must  already  be  in  the  hands  of  many 
of  our  readers,  we  need  not  euter  into  its  details.    We  have  groat  satis- 
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jactiaii,  hoWeVtr,  Sn  stating  that  lie  admiU  the  principle  of  die'iMmbin 
))^ng  choeen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Though  we  see  ne  poi- 
sible  objection  to  this  plan,  and  agree  with  the  President  of  the  Bond 
of  Control,  that  if  the  name  or  form  of  pnnchayet  be  moie  agree- 
able to  the  natives  of  India,  that  itself  is  a  strong  ground  of  preforenoe; 
yet,  in  other  respects,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  jury  system  introduced 
in  Ceylon  as  a  model  which  ought  to  be  foUowedi  so  ^  as  it  may  be 
compatible  with  the  notions  and  drcumstanoes  of  the  different  ttibM 
in  Continental  India.  The  name  of  punchayet  might  at  all  erentibe 
preserved ;  and  also  perhaps  the  number,  in  regard  to  small  causes,  u 
being  more  convenient  From  lhisi  an  appeal  might  be  allowed  to  i 
pundiayet  of  greater  number  and  respectability,  in  causes  abore  a 
certain  amount.  But  whatever  modifications  of  form  may  be  adopted, 
let  the  essence  of  the  institution  be  preserved.  Let  the  rank  of  punch 
be  a  title  of  honour,  conferred  on  the  most  worthy,  by  the  suilragM  of 
his  fellow-citizens ;  let  the  members  be  fairly  chosen,  either  by  lot,  (by 
far  the  best  mode;)  or  by  the  mutual  election  of  the  parties,  with  a 
president  appointed  by  the  Court ;  let  submission  to  this  tribunal  U 
made  obligatory,  and  its  decision  binding  as  a  decree  of  the  court. 
Then  there  is  no  fear  that  the  natives  of  India,  who  have  subtnitted 
to  lose  this  revered  institution  altogether,  willi  on  account  of  any  mi* 
Bute  points  of  form,  object  to  its  immediate  restoration.  We  ooght 
rather  to  say,  that  it  will  be  hailed  as  the  greatest  blessing  we  bare 
ever  eonferred  upon  them  ;  and  do  much,  as  declared  b)r  Sir  Jobs 
Malcolm,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  many  disadvantages  of  fbreifo 
domination. 


TO   SLBBF* 

What  art  thou,  Sle^p,  ally  of  night  and  dreams  t 
Where  is  thy  natural  dwelling?     Here  thou  Seeffl'st 
An  alien  snatching  in  a  foreign  land 
Thy  birth-bright  blessings.    Oft  I  mark  thy  caM 
At  drowsy  evening  to  secure  thy  conch 
From  horrid  thines,  that,  e*ea  in  civiliMd  lands^ 
Stalk  forth  at  midnight.    Why  does  thy  pale  taper 
Piy  in  the  angles  of  thy  chamber.  Sleep  ? 
^Vhy  dost  thou  press  those  bolts  ?    Those  careful  kep 
Turn  in  their  sockets?    Does  thy  mother  Darkness 
Teem  with  some  fearful  kindred  that  would  prey 
Upon  thy  silent  hours  ?    Ah  !  what  is  he 
That  stands  with  bloody  knife,  and  lanthom  dim 
Beside  thy  pillow?    What  does  he  do  there? 
Is  it  some  phantom  from  the  firuitftil  womb 
Of  fancy  ?    Or  some  fiend  begot  in  hell ! 
Hush  \ — Tis  a  murderer  I  He  peruses  close 
Thy  heavy  lids-7-stir  not— rbe  still  as  deatl^^ 
Grasp  fast  thy  dreams  another  golden  minute^ 
The  magnet  of  his  soul  will  draw  him  off; 
Thy  ^old !— He  *s  gone.    Thy  rifled  coffers  yawn- 
But  life  is  partner  of  thy  pillow  stitU  Brov. 
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Excurtion  from  the  Harbour  to  the  Town  <^Milo^  one 
(if  the  Islands  qf  the  Oreek  Archipelago. 

Thoug  h  it  was  now  in  the  sultry  month  of  August,  the  air  was  fresh 
and  cool,  in  consequence  of  the  brisk  gale  that  blew  from  the  northward, 
which  was  extremely  favourable  for  our  intended  excursion  oyer  the 
isHtnd  of  MUo.  We  accordingly  took  an  early  breakfast,  and  at 
eight  A.M.  left  the  ship  in  charge  of  one  of  the  Greek  pilots,  and  at 
nine  landed  at  the  watering-place,  formed  from  the  ruins  of  some 
antient  baths,  a  great  number  of  which  lie  on  the  skirts  of  the  shore, 
indicating  the  former  prosperity  and  domestic  luxury  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Several  asses  and  guides  having  been  sent  down  to  us  by  the 
Greeks  who  were  on  board  our  vessel  on  the  precedbg  dav,  we 
mounted  them  astride,  according  to  the  English  fashion,  which  ap- 
peared highly  diverting  to  the  islanders,  this  mode  of  riding  being 
unusual  among  them ;  and  we  sbon  found,  indeed,  that  it  was  by 
no  means  suited  to  the  construction  of  their  saddles  and  fiirniture. 
We  accordingly  adopted  their  own  mode  of  sitting  with  the  left  arm 
toward  the  animaFs  head,  and  the  feet  hanging  over  the  right  side, 
resting  in  grass  rope  stirrups.  As  we  advanced  up  the  mountain 
which  we  were  ascending,  the  propriety  of  the  mode  of  riding  in- 
variably observed  here,  became  more  apparent,  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  animals  passed  through  a  sort  of  rut,  or  channel,  cut 
through  solid  rock,  where  the  width  oarely  allowed  the  rider  to  pass 
without  touching  its  sides,  so  that  we  were  frequently  obliged  to  hold 
up  both  feet,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  level  with  the  animal's  back,  to 
prevent  their  being  bruised  between  its  sides  and  the  rock,  which 
could  hardly  be  avoided  by  any  other  mode. 

The  ride  from  the  shore  of  the  harbour  to  the  town  of  Milo,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  only,  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  ^  It  was 
over  such  roads  as  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  any  English 
horse  to  travel.  In  some  places,  the  asses  had  to  walk  literally  upon 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  where  the  least  false  step  would  consign 
them  and  their  riders  to  inevitable  destruction ;  yet  the  confidence  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  steady  tread  of  these  animals  is  such,  as  to  make 
them  trot  on  without  the  least  care  or  apprehension.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  hills  we  enjoyed  an  extensive  view  of  the  island.  It  ap- 
peared, in  general,  mountainous,  without  being  rocky  or  barren.  Besides 
several  beautiful  valleys  and  plains,  which  display  the  most  abundant 
fertility,  and  produce  corn  in  great  plenty,  the  mountains  possess  a 
rich  soil  of  considerable  dppth ;  and  the  wild  luxuriance  of  unforced 
vegetation  proves  its  productive  qualities.  The  order  of  their  culti- 
vation is  thus:  the  plains  and  valleys  are  appropriated  to  corn  land, 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  form  their  vineyanls,  the  northern  pro- 
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duce  their  cotton,  and  on  the  summits  and  inaccessible  crags  their 
goats  and  mountain-sheep  browse  upon  the  heath,  while  their  oxen 
and  asses  graze  upon  the  flat  land  that  skirts  the  shores  of  the  har- 
bour. Their  harvest  of  corn  was  already  in,  and  the  cattle  now  fed 
upon  the  stalks  of  the  reaped  com.  Their  vintage  was  commenced, 
and  the  grapes  in  the  highest  perfection.  Their  vines  are  planted  ia 
the  same  manner  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  the  fruit  is  certainly 
superior.  Their  cotton  was  in  a  forward  state.  It  is  the  first  species 
gossypium  herbaceum,  or  common  herbaceous  cotton,  with  an  her- 
baceous stalk  about  two  feet  high,  when  full  grown,  branching  up- 
fi'urds;.fine-lobed  smooth  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  succeeded  by  roundish  capsules  full  of  seed  and  cotton. 
Their  corn,  ground  by  windmills,  affords  them  suflicient  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  about  equally  as  much  for  exportation  or  sale. 
Their  asses  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  numbers,  their 
average  price  being  from  eight  to  ten  dollars :  these  are  used  for 
every  purpose  of  labour  and  tillage.  Their  oxen  are  small,  but  of 
good  quality,  as  well  as  their  sheep  and  goats.  Of  all  these,  they 
have  a  surplus  beyond  their  own  consumption,  which  they  generally 
sell  to  vessels  touching  here  for  pilots.  The  price  of  a  good  ox  u 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars ;  of  a  sheep,  two  to  three  dollars ;  and 
of  a  goat,  one  dollar  and  a  half.  The  grapes  furnish  them  with  very 
pleasant  wine,  which  they  sell  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  barrel ; 
and  their  cotton  is  manufactured  by  the  women,  and  forms  almost 
every  garment  of  their  apparel.  Notwithstanding  the  productive 
qualities  of  the  soil,  at  least  nine -tenths  of  the  island  lay  waste  and 
uncultivated,  which,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  did  not  arise  from  the 
indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  but  from  the  want  of  xapital  and  popu- 
lation to  improve  it. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  when  we  reached  the  tow^n,  at  the  foot  of 
which  we  alighted,  as  our  animals  could  proceed  no  farther.  The 
old  town  of  Milo  stood  near  the  sea-shore,  but  being  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  the  pirates  of  the  Morea,  who  frequently  landed  in 
large  parties,  and  ransacked  its  habitations,  the  islanders  retreated 
for  safety  to  the  summit  of  one  of  their  highest  hills  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour.  This  mountain  terminates  in  a  sharp  point, 
and  around  it  the  town  is  built.  The  entrance  is  through  an  arched 
gateway,  to  which  we  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  streets,  if 
such  they  may  be  called,  are  barely  wide  enough  for  two  persona  to 
pass  each  other,  and  are  all  so  steep  as  to  form  flights  of  steps,  which 
are  roughly  hewn  out  of  tlie  rock  for  the  ease  of  walking ;  indeed 
many  of  them  would  be  impassable  without  such  aids,  as  their  eleva- 
tion is  from  forty  to  fifty  degrees.  There  are  about  a  hundred  houses, 
all  built  in  the  same  style,  of  large  stones,  without  being  squared  even 
in  the  front,  and  having  no  cement.  They  consist  of  one  room  only, 
about  twenty-five  feet  square,  having  a  stone  floor,  plastered  walls 
nicely  white-washed,  and  a  flat  roof  formed  by  cross  beams  of  wood 
covered  with  straw  matting,  and  over  that  a  thick  covering  of  moitmr. 
Their  windows  are  small,  and  without  glass,  having  wooden  fdhutters 
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to  exclude  tlie  rain  and  wind.  '  At  one  end  of  the  room  stands  the 
bed,  hating  two  poets  of  cane,  two  of  the  sides  touching  the  wall; 
round  this  is  drawn  a  white  cotton  curtain,  sometimes  with  a  fanciful 
border.  The  bed  itself  is  of  straw,  and  all  the  bedding  and  furniture 
of  their  «wn  cotton.  The  walls  were  invariably  ornamented  with  re- 
ligious pictures  of  the  most  grotesque  kind ;  such,  indeed,  as  could 
onlj  be  produced  by  a  superstitious  £eincy,  an  unskilful  pencil,  and  an 
execrable  taste.  Some  idea  may  he  formed  of  the  steepness  of  their 
streets  from  this  peculiarity  in  their  buildings,  that  the  top  of  one 
house  forms  an  exact  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  other  above  it,  and 
each  house  having  a  door  that  lets  out  into  this  space,  the  top  of 
one  dwelling  forms  a  level  walk  for  its  next,  or  upper  neighlMUTi 
where  they  ofken  sit  to  enjoy  their  wine  and  tobacco. 

Af^er  being  gazed  at  by  all  the  women  and  children  of  the  place,  we 
at  length  reached  the  Consul's  house.  It  was  similar  in  every  respect 
to  the  others,  or  distinguished  only  by  the  cleanliness  of  its  interior, 
and  the  neatness  of  its  arrangement.  We  were  received  by  a  jolly- 
looking  old  man,  apparently  about  seventy  years  of  age,  who  spoke 
English  very  intelligibly »  as  he  bade  us  welcome;  and  af^er taking 
some  wine  and  fruit,  we  were  joined  by  our  visitors  of  the  preceding 
day.  The  old  man,  whom  I  took  to  be  seventy,  was,  as  I  afterwards 
learnt,  nearly  100  years  of  age;  yet  he  possessed  the  vigour,  activity, 
and  good-humour  of  an  English  farmer  at  sixty.  He  was  the  father 
of  twenty-five  children,  all  resident  in  the  island,  and  whose  descend- 
ants had  so  well  followed  his  example,  that  it  was  computed  that  half 
the  population,  at  least,  had  sprung  from  his  loins  I  The  Consul  and 
the  priest  were  among  his  sons,  the  former  of  whom  was  gone  to 
Smyrna  on  business.  It  was  impossible  to  look  on  this  venerable  old 
patriarch,  whose  well-filled  skin  and  rosy  face  bore  witness  to  the 
quality  of  bis  cheer,,  without  feeling  a  desire  to  know  something  of 
his  history;  and  insinuating  my  inquiries  in  the  most  delicate  manner 
I  could,  I  learnt  the  following  particulars : 

Th.e  old  man,  whose  name  was  Antonio  Mitchello,  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Milo,  in  the  year  1715,  of  Greek  parents.  At  the  early  age 
of  nine  years,  he  went  to  sea  on  board  a  Greek  vessel,  and  continued 
to  trade  to  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
during  which  time  he  married,  and  settled  at  Milo.  After  this  he 
became  a  pilot,  and  was  a  long  while  employed  in  piloting  British 
vessels,  and  cruising  in  ships  of  war  through  the  Archipelago.  At  the  age 
of  seventy  he  retired  from  the  sea  service,  and  returned  to  his  family. 
The  harbour  of  Milo  being  often  visited  by  Britbh  vessels,  his  attach- 
ment to  that  nation  induced  him  to  call  himself  their  Consul ;  and 
Englishmen  always  found  a  welcome  at  his  house.  I  could  not  learn 
that  he  ever  had  an  appointment  from  Government ;  nevertheless,  he 
filled  this  station  in  a  manner  calculated  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of 
all  who  visited  him,  and  at  length  resigned  it  to  his  son.  The  anchor- 
age-fee of  three  dollars,  paid  by  all  vessels  entering  the  port,  entitles 
their  officers  to  the  freedom  of  his  table,  which  they  visit  as  often 
aa  they  please,  without  any  additional  charge. 
Orienlo^  Afra/rf,  rw.S.  2  I 
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'  About  nooo,  a  leednd  parCy^  firom'the  ships  in  the  battfeu^  rtechad 
the  town,  consitdog  of  the  commaoder  of  one  of  hif  Majeehr'e  sUptt 
with  a  traveller  who  wae  his  passenger ;  two  osptains  of  merchant  rm* 
sels,  and  two  English  ladies  and  an  in£int  After  renting  a  few  mi* 
nutes  to  recorer  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  we  all  followed  the 
old  gentleman  to  pay  our  risists  to  his  descendants,  and  called  at  al? 
most  every  honse  in  the  town,  making  but  a  short  stay  in  each,  yet 
taking  wine  at  every  one,  the  omission  of  which  we  were  told  would 
he  construed  into  disrespect. 

At  one  of  their  houses^  an  oocnrrenoe  took  place,  which  for  a  mo* 
ment  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  scene,  though  it  prodnbed  no  soi* 
pus  effect.  The  infant  of  one  of  the  English  ladies  had  paitictilariy 
excited  the  attention  of  all  the  Greek  women,  who  strere  to  outrie 
each  other  in  their  expressions  of  tenderness  towards  it,  and  one  of 
them  who  was  nursing  a  ohild  of  her  awn,  as  a  mark  of  fondness^ 
suckled  the  little  stranger  at  her  breast.  The  English  lady,  peicetviaf 
it,  ruRhed  from  her  chair,  tore  the  iafont  from  the  bosom  of  the  Greeks 
and  o\Yrcome  with  agitation,  had  ecarcely  time  to  reach  her  seat,  her 
fore  she  swooned  away.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  surprise  of 
the  Greeks  at  such  an  unexpected  incident*  They  silently  looked  at 
each  other,  with  the  wild  stare  of  astonishment^  until  surprise  gava 
way  to  indignation,  and  they  niianimously  considered  it  an  insult  of 
the  grossest  kind.  The  Cheek  woman  expostulated  through  the  met 
dium  of  Mitohello,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  and  asked  whether  tha 
lady  doubtod  the  purity  of  her  milk^  or  the  chastity  of  her  conduct  t 
the  former,  she  said,  was  ^*  as  unmixed  as  the  rain  of  heaven/'  and 
the  latter,  '*  as  white  as  the  snow  of  the  mountain."  These  were  her 
fiteral  expressbns.  One  of  the  party  endeavoured  to  appease  her  bj 
saying  that  the  EngliA  mother  was  in  th^  act  ^  weaning  her  infont^ 
and  \mhed  to  deprive  it  of  the- breast  altogether,  which  was  the  onl/ 
excuse  that  could  be  admitted  ;  akhough,  the  infant  being  only  foot 
months  old,  many  of  them  seemed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  story.  Tht 
good  nature  of  thesi  people  soon  however  restoced  the  harmony  ^at 
had  been  thus  disturbed. 

At  two  o'clock  we  returned  to  the  Consul's  house,  where  a  dinner  waa 
prepared  for  us,  to  which  we  sat  down  with  the  males  of  the  foraily 
only.  On  asking  whether  the  females  of  the  house  would  not  honour 
us  with  their  company,  we  were  answered  that  they  were  alwaya 
taught  to  consider  tbemsdves  superlatively  honoured  by  being  allowed 
to  wait  upon  their  superiors,  the  men  ! — and  that  no  one  would  ba 
ruilty  of  such  presumption  as  to  eat  at  the  same  table  I  It  may  be 
fmaglned  how  such  a  doctrine  was  lelished  by  our  fair  country  womeik 
They  inveighed  against  it  with  all  bitterness,  while  the  gentlemen  did 
not  omit  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  illustrating,  by  this  cootrasty 
the  value  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  in  European  society. 
'  Oar  dinner  consisted  of  excellent  soup,  made  from  a  neck  of  veal# 
thickened  with  rice,  eggs,  and  vegetables ;  ipastod  and  boHed  fowbi 
which  are  sold  at  about  9d.  each,  and  roasted  partridges^  equal  in  qua« 
lity  and  size  to  those  in  England ,  and  so  plentiful  hm^  tint  they  aia 
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sold  at  2d.  apd  Sd.  steiiiog  ^cb;    Tbis  wa* foUowedby  a  d^rt of 
jQ«lon8»  grapes,  &c.,  and  the  wine  of  Milo  formed  our  beverage. 

The  CoDSuri  wife  and  daugbt^r^  all  waited  at  table.  Their  fea- 
tures were  quite  of  the  antique  cast,  regular,  and  gravely  expresuve, 
their  eyes  large,  dark,  and  animated,  teeth  white  and  even,  and  comi* 
plexiona  browned  by  the  sun.  The  same  style  of  countenance  seeoie4 
to  prevail,  though  there  were  very  few  that  could  be  called  handsome. 
The  dress  i^  usually  ^  sort  of  jerkin  or  jacket,  that  fits  close  to  the 
body  with  sleeves  like  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  a  petticoat  that 
reaches  no  farther  thai^  the  Imees,  with  an  opening  belbre  and  behind, 
.white  stecfkings,  bigh-iie^k^  shoes,  the  upper  part  of  which  barely 
cover  the  toes,  the  quarter  cut  away  Uke  a  morning  slipper,  with  9, 
kind  of  shawl  that  covers  all  the  hair,  and  wraps  round  the  head  and 
neck.  The  ladies  of  the  house  had,  however,  arrayed  themselves  ia 
their  holiday  suit,  w^hich,  though  to  us  ridiculously  grotesque,  was  rich 
4ind  expensive,  and  could  not  have  cost  less  than  trom  150/.  to  200/. 
eachy  from  die  profusion  of  gold  and  stones  about  them.  Their  shoes 
were  of  crimson  velvet,  emboidered  with  gold»  a  sharp  point  just  covering 
the  toes,  with  a  very  high  heel,  and  the  quarters  of  the  shoe  cut  awaj 
level  with  the  sole.  Their  stockings  were  scarlet  or  purple  velvet,  or 
floth,'  riehly  worked  with  gold  and  silver  flowers- in  device^Kand  pad* 
^^  with  cotton  on  the  inside,  to  fill  out  the  smi^l  of  the  leg^  equal  in  bulk 
to  the  calf,  and  make  it  look  the  same  size  firom  the  knee  to  the  ancle, 
which  they  consider  very  handsome !  Their  drawera  and  petticoat  of 
white  cotton  were  trimmed  at  the  edges,  round  the  openings  before 
and  behind  with  a  worked  gold  border ;  their  jacket  and  sleeves  of  the 
same.  A  rich  stomacher  of  crimson  or  purple  velvet,  elegantly  em* 
^oidered  with  gold,  a  fine  muslin  apron  reaching  to  the  knees,  inlaid 
with  lace^  and  bordered  with  gold,  a  muslin  head-dress  confined  by 
gold  worked  bands,  and  some  device  of  fancy  ibrming  a  knot  on  the 
9rown  of  the  head.  On  every  finger  was  one  or  more  rings  of  gold, 
pearl,  or  stone,  and  round  the  neck  were  suspended  gold  chains,  crosses,- 
(uedais,  and  trinkets,  that  could  not  have  weighed  less  than  eighteen 
or  twenty  ounces.  Some  of  the  children  of  &ve  or  six  years  old  only 
vrere  dressed  in  this  way,  and  iq>peared  to  feel  no  small  degree  of 
pride  at  surveying  those  costly  trappings.  I  know  not  what  opinion 
they  could  form  of  our  ladies,  whose  dresses  hardly  exceeded  one* 
fiftieth  part  of  the  value  of  theirs.  Their  surprise,  however,  was  per- 
fectly reciprocal,  and  they  stared  at  each  other  very  mutually. 

I  ventured  to  ask  the  old  gentleman  how  it  was,  that  in  an  island 
where  there  was  so  little  wealth,  the  people  could  provide  themselves 
such  expensive  garments ;  which  he  answered,  by  saying,  that  from 
their  cradles  to  their  coffins,  the  making  of  the  *'  wedding-dress,"  for 
so  he  called  this,  formed  the  chief  ol^ect  of  their  pursuit.  The  money 
gained  by  their  surplus  oroduce  was  chiefly  spent  in  this ;  and  while 
their  husbands  and  fathers  (most  of  whom  are  pilots)  brought  them 
the  materiala  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  the  whole  of  their 
leisure  was  employed  in  working  them*  Presses,  tlius  formed,  were 
left  from  mother  to  daughter  in  endless  succession,  and  as  they  were 
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seldom  worn,  yet  augmented  in  value  by  every  suceeediDg  poMeflsor, 
they  gradually  arrived  at  perfection.  One  of  those  worn  by  his  grand- 
daughter, was  nearly  200  years  old,  and  still  in  excellent  preservation. 

After  dinner,  it. was  proposed  that  we  should  visit  a  bride  and  bride- 
groom, who  were  this  morning  united,  and  witness  the  dancing  and 
other  festivities  of  the  day,  but  just  as  we  were  on  the  eve  of  depart- 
ing, a  messenger  arrived,  saying  that  one  of  the  guests  being  taken 
suddenly  ill,  the  company  had  broken  up  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings 
of  her  friends.  We  could  not  but  admire  the  motive,  though  every  one 
of  the  party  seemed  to  feel  the  disappointment  very  poignantly,  and 
more  particularly  the  English  ladies,  who  bad  {promised  themselves 
much  pleasure  from  the  novelty  of  the  scene. 

While  we  remained,  the  old  man  amused  us  with  a  history  of  the 
various  ornaments  that  hung  around  his  walls ;  for  in  every  cx>untry  he 
had  visited,  he  had  procured  some  curiosity,  and  now  displayed  them 
as  trophies  of  his  former  toib.  Among  other  things,  he  had  a  set  of 
large  brass  dishes,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and 
one  foot  in  depth,  such  as  were  used  in  the  antient  days  of  Venice, 
from  whence  he  brought  them ;  and  among  his  pictures  were  the 
death  of  Nelson,  and  a  Greek  painting  of  a  female  saint  killii^g  the 
devil  with  a  hammer.  This  last  was  a  great  curiosity,  as  the  devil 
was  represented  under  a  form  totally  different  from  any  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  such  as  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  describe. 

During  the  afternoon  we  were  visited  by  all  the  town.  There 
seemed  literally  to  be  no  distinction  of  persons.  The  men  came  in, 
sat  a  few  moments,  smoked  their  pipes,  gratified  their  curiosity,  and 
then  departed,  followed  by  others  in  endless  succession.  The  women 
came  in  groups  of  ^ve  or  six,  and  the  room  was  always  crowded  vrith 
children,  who  prattled,  laughed,  and  seemed  highly  entertained. 

At  four  we  took  leave  of  them,  and  descended  the  hill,  followed 
by  the  multitude,  till  passing  the  arched  gateway  through  which  we 
entered,  we  found  a  troop  of  asses  waiting  for  us.  When  the  ladies 
were  firmly  seated,  and  all  things  adjusted,  we  commenced  our  pro- 
cession down  the  mountain,  and  I  am  sure  the  gravest  mu&cles 
would  hare  been  forced  into  a  smile  to  witness  such  a  cavalcade,  if 
riding  on  asses  might  be  so  termed.  Some  of  the  man-of-war's  crew 
^  led  the  van,  and,  having  sacrificed  freely  to  the  jolly  god,  to  use  their 
own  phrase,  "  carried  a  heavy  press  of  sail."  Next  followed  the 
Lieutienant,  their  commander,  with  his  dogs  and  gun,  which  he 
brought  in  hopes  of  finding  partridges ;  the  ladies  were  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  our  own  party  brought  up  the  rear.  Half  the  children  in 
the  town,  at  least,  followed ;  and  the  alarm  of  the  English  ladies  in 
the  dangerous  passes  of  the  road — the  solicitude  of  the  gentlemen  for 
their  safety — the  bawling  of.  the  Greek  guides,  and  the  shouting 
of  the  children,  formed  altogether  a  scene  of  the  most  ludicrous 
description. 

About  six  we  reached  the  beach,  and  from  thence  embarked  on 
board  our  respective  ships  in  the  harbour. 

On  the  following  morning  we  again  had  early  visitors^  with  whom 
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we  were  enabled  to  converse  ireely,  having  the  pilot,  who  spoke  good 
Italian,  for  our  interpreter.  From  these  we  learnt  many  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  island,  which,  added  to  those  ^nished  by 
a  recollection  of  its  history,  furnished  materials  for  the  following  brief 
sketch  of  its  antient  and  present  condition : — 

Some  centuries  before  Christ,  Milo  was  a  flourishing  republic,  but 
having  refused  its  assistance  to  Greece,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the 
Persians,  the  Athenians,  after  repulsing  the  invaders,  attacked  the 
islanders,  and,  after  several  repulses,  at  last  entirely  overthrew  them ; 
when,  as  a  punishment,  all  the  men  who  had  escaped  the  sword  were 
carried  into  Attica.  At  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,'  the 
Athenians  being  subdued  by  the.  Lacedemonians,  Milo  was  restored 
to  its  liberty.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  has  ever 
since  shared  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  empire;  so  that  for  some  centuries 
the  Greeks  have  been  slaves  in  a  country  from  wlych  they  often  car- 
ried their  Itrms  into  that  of  their  present  lords. 

Tournefort,  in  1700,  describes  the  island  as  possessing  20,000 
inhabitants ;  and  Sutherland  says,  that  at  the  commencement  of  that 
century  it  contained  seventeen  churches,  and  eleven  chapels,  and 
that  the  whole  space  from  the  town  to  the  harbour,  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles,  was  laid  out  in  beautiful  gardens.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  since  that  time,  principally  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Turks,  is  reduced  to  one-tenth  part  of  that  number  at  most.  The 
churches  and  chapels  still  remain,  but  these,  it  must  be  understood, 
are  the  meanest  little  hovels  that  can  be  imagined :  a  room  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  square,  built  of  rough  stones  without  cement, 
having  a  flat  roof  like  their  houses,  the  entrance  through  a  door  that 
would  disgiiace  an  English  barn,  the  interior  plastered  and  white- 
washed, a  common  table  for  an  aJtar,  on  which  stands  a  crucifix  and 
two  brass  candlesticks,  and  five  or  six  paltry  pictures  and  prints, 
pasted  or  nailed  to  the  walls  without  ft  frame.  Many  of  these  churches 
would  not  contain  more  than  a  dozen  persons  at  once,  and  all  that 
distinguishes  them  from  the  dwellings  is  the  cross  at  the  door.  With 
respect  to  the  state  of  cultivation,  that  also  has  fallen  off  with  the 
decrease  of  population,  and  spots  once  fertile  are  now  lying  waste  and 
uncultivated. 

The  Turkish  maxims  of  conquest  are,  that  the  lives  as  well  as  pro- 
perty of  their  captives  are  for  ever  at  their  disposal,  and  thus  the 
Grand  Sigdor,  as  an  act  of  grace,  affords  them  a  temporary  emanci- 
pation every  year — setting  a  price  on  their  heads,  which  they  must 
redeem  by  payment,  or  submit  to  the  scymitar.  The  capitation  lax 
varies.  At  present  it  is  fifty  piastres,  or  about  two  guineas,  per  head. 
Besides  this,  the  Turks  exact  from  them  a  sixth  part  of  all  their  pro- 
ductions— cattle,  corn,  cotton,  wine,  &c. ;  to  collect  which,  the  Capitan 
Bashaw,  or  Turkish  Admiral,  pays  them  a  visit  once  a  year. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks.  A  Tufk  would  scarcely  risk  him- 
self among  them  alone,  as  there  are  few  who  would  not  think  it  a 
merit  to  despatch  him.  They  have  no  governor  or  judge ;  but  are 
forbidden  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  or  any  sort  of  weapon, 
all  which  they  are  obliged  to  conceal  when  the  Tvrks  visit  them,  aa 
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to  be  found  potoeistog  t&em  would  most  ptobably  cott  them  tlie 
ftrfbitUK  of  their  he&ds. 

Notwithstanding  thls^  they  lire  in  &  fttttte  of  the  most  complete 
republiotinisni  that  can  be  imagined.  Every  man  being  his  own 
builder  and  his  own  farmer^  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons,  or 
younger  brothers,  raises  his  cotton,  cattle,  com  and  wine,  while  the 
females  of  the  fkmily  manufkctui«  and  make  erery  article  of  apparel 
fbr  both  sexes^  even  the  men's  shoes  of  goat's  skin.  There  is  thus 
but  little  occasion  fbr  money,  abd  debt  is  unknown  among  them. 
There  is  no  one  who  practises  any  mechanic  art,  such  as  carpenter,  or 
mason,  nor  is  there  any  shop  or  store  for  tending  articles  of  any  kind. 
They  have  neither  governor,  judge,  nor  officer  of  any  description.  The 
priests  regulate  their  religious  affairs,  and  the  old  Antouio  Mitchello, 
being  the  father  of  half  the  town,  is  generally  arbitrator  in  their  tem- 
poral diflbrencesr  whieh  are,  however,  but  very  few. 

The  climate,  and  the  elevated  situation  of  their  town,  added  to  an 
active  and  temperate  manner  of  living,  makes  them  both  mbutt  and 
heakhy,  and  they  i^peitr  to  be  extremely  vivacious  and  good 
humoured,  fond  of  singing  and  dancing  to  an  excess,  and,  while 
enjoying  their  pipe,  which  they  use  after  every  meal,  enlivening  the 
duli  monotony  of  their  puflk  with  some  witty  tale. 

The  island  itself  Is  about  6fty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  at  least  Meea 
miles  round,  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  has  all  depths  of  water,  from 
one  to  fifty  fathoms,  excellent  holding  ground,  and  so  eomi^etely 
land*locked,  that  when  within  it,  the  entrance  cannot  be  perceived  *, 
thus  affording  shelter  from  all  winds,  and  being  capable  of  contain- 
ing in  safety  a  thousand  sail  of  ships  at  once. 


SONG— oh!   how   poor   ARB  words! 

Oh  !  how  poor  are  words 

To  paint  the  hues  of  bliss, 
The  fluttering  Joys  warm  love  affords, 

The  burning  kiss, 

The  pressure  sweet 

When  soil  hands  meet. 
The  glance  at  parting  given. 

More  bright  dian  showery  beams  &at  greet 
The  evening  heaven, 

When  sinking  down  with  s^'ift  retreat  !•*- 

To  picture  memory's  tears 

0*er  joys  departed  shed, 
Tlie  shadows  of  our  former  years 

lliat  round  our  head 

Hover  in  dreams 

With  doubtful  gleams 
Bevealing  life's  bright  spring, 

Like  glimpses  caught  of  disUnt  streams 
Beneath  Night's  wing, 

When  twinkling  planets  scant  then  beams !  Bmf. 
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FLAN   FOR  ABOLISHING   HUMAN   SACniFlCBS   IN   INDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SiHy-^I  am  glad  to  observe  that  you  hare  been  endearouring 
to  excite  a  little  of  the  attention  of  the  selfish  public  of  England 
to  the  subject  of  burning  widows  in  India.  It  is^  indeed,  high 
time;  None  of  the  conquerors  who  preceded  us  in  that  country^ 
ever  held  their  power  by  so  strong  a  gripe  as  ourselTes ;  none  erer  bad . 
the  means  we  hare  of  influencing  the  population  :  yet,  in  the  better 
times  of  the  Mohammedan  government,  this  horrid  practice  of  widow* 
burning  was  prohibited ;  while,  in  onr  day,  it  seems  on  the  increase, 
as  the  ptinted  papers  show,  and  particularly  sq  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  seat  of  our  chief  Government. 

'  We  are  told  by  the  *^  official  men,"  here  and  abroad,  that  it  would 
be  haz^oiiB  to  our  empire  in  India,  if  we  were  plfiinly  and  effectually. 
td  put  down  erematton  of  widows,  by  direct  negolations,  enforced  with 
the  strong  arm  of  the  judicial,  and  if  need  be,  of  the  military  power. 
So  we  were  told  in  my.  day  by  the  alarmists,  in  respect  to  child^ 
drowning  at  Saugor  and  other  holy  places  of  human  sacrifice ;  yet. 
Lord  Wellesley)  by  a  simple  order,  and  the  help  of  d  havildar  and 
twelve  sepoys,  put  down  the  abomination  without  a  murmur.  That 
was  a  proof  of  what  our  power  could  effect  in  a  good  cause. 

To  show  that  persuasion,  reasoning,  ahd  influence,  nday  be  equally 
effectual  in  working  out  a  like  result,  we  have  the  undeniable  testi- 
mony of  Coloud  Walker  and  honest  Jonathan  Duncan,  who  severally 
persuaded  the  proudest  of  the  proud  Hindoos  to  give  up  their  heredi- 
tary practice  of  female  ehild -murder,  rooted  as  it  was  iuto  all  their 
habits  and  prejudices,  and  grossed  over  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  family 
honour. 

Here,  then,  are  two  precedents-*one  of  force,  one  of  persuasion-— 
iti  our  own  times,  and  in  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  widow-  burning, 
besides  the  mere  direct  precedent  afforded  by  the  Mogul  kings  of 
Delhi,  in  prohibiting  female  sacrifices  whereferthey  could. 

But  the  **  official  gentlemen  "  tell  us,  there  is  a  difference  between 
ehild-killing  and  woman-killing,  insomuch  as  the  latter  is  supposed  to 
be  a  consenting  party,  while  the  former  cannot  be  taken  to  have  any 
will  of  its  own.  True :  yet  the  difference  in  this  particular  is  not 
quite  so  great  as  persons  who  have  never  been  in  the  East,  and  for 
trhoee  meridian  this  distinction  is  calculated,  may  suppose. 

I  am  a  very  old  ^'  European  Inhabitant,"  as  we  are  contemptuously 
ealled,  of  Bengal,  and  though  I  never  had  the  Company  s  license,  yet 
1  do  not  think  myself  a  whit  the  worse  evidence  in  respect  of  tho 
NativiB  character  and  usages  I  do  accordingly  assure  your  readers, 
that  a  woman  in  India,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  is,,  with- 
out exaggeration,  little  better  than  a  child  ;  and  that,  in  this  particu- 
far  act  of  burning  themselves  with  their  husbands*  bodies,  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to.h^ve.any  will  of  their  own. 
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So  few  are  tiie  exceptions,  that  it  may  be  affirmed  univeraally  of 
women  in  the  East,  that  they  are  quite  infantile,  silly,  and  uneda- 
catecl;  literally  mere  playthings  and  breeders.  I  abstain,  through 
delicacy,  from  going  into  any  detail  on  this  point.  Nothing  can  be 
more  truly  debased  and  sunk  than  females  are,  in  reference  to  their 
lords  and  masters.  To  each  other,  they  are,  by  natural  consequence, 
brawlers,  envious,  jealous,  desperadoes  and  cowards  by  turns ;  credu- 
lous, bigotted,  and  superstitious  to  the  last  degree ;  priest-ridden,  of 
course,  in  proportion.  Although  a  Hindoo  woman  is  not  debarred  by 
law,  like  the  M oosolmaunee,  from  showing  herself  out  of  doors,  (of 
which  freedom  we  see  some  remnants  to  this  day  among  the  Mabrat- 
tas ;)  yet,  in  practice,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  respectiye 
upper  classes  in  this  respect;  and  so  perverted  are  their  minds, 
through  long  and  habitjual  contemplation  of  a  thing  in  one  point  of 
view,  that  they  have  really  no  desire  to  enjoy  greater  fireedom,  and 
place  their  point  of  honour,  indeed,  in  seclusion.  Even  a  female  of 
very  middling  degref  piques  herself  on  sitting  behind  a  purdah  J 

When  the  husband  of  a  poor  foolish  woman,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, dies,  look  at  her  situation;  mark  the  consequences  in  her 
fatal  determination  to  destroy  herself ;  and  say,  how  far  she  is  really 
a  free  agent. 

She  is  beset  by  her  male  descendants  and  relations,  who  covet  her 
share  of  the  property,  and  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  support- 
ing her. 

She  is  urged  by  her  female  relatives  to  bum  for  the  honour  of  the 
family,  and  to  secure  posthumous  reputation,  by  all  the  gossips  and 
friends  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  show  herself  a  woman  of  ten  thou- 
sand, the  pattern  of  her  sex,  &c.  &c. 

The  wily  sleek  priests  are  of  course  at  her  elbow,  even  before  the 
breath  is  out  of  her  husband's  body,  enjoining  her  to  do  her  duty  asset 
down  in  their  sacred  books,  and  to  make  a  bonfire  of  herself  for  the 
glory  of  God  sind  edifieation  of  the  pious ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  feasts 
and  revels,  the  raiment  and  largesses,  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  holy 
fathers  themselves  on  all  such  occasions  of  ceremony  and  rejoicing  i 

Her  own  reason,  if  she  has  a  glimpse  of  that  faculty,  shows  her  but 
a  gloomy  look-forward  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  must  never  marry 
again  ;  she  becomes  dependent  for  countenance  and  bread  on  others ; 
she  sinks  at  once  from  the  rank  of  mistress  of  a  household  to  the  low-' 
est  condition  in  it,  little  better  than  the  domestics ;  her  daughters  and 
daughters-in-law,  who  were  under  her  authority,  become  her  mb-. 
tresses ;  she  must  fast  and  mortify  and  mourn  adl  her  days,  sleeping 
even  on  the  floor;  she  becomes,  as  it  were,  deid  in  society,  only 
known  to  exist,  but  not  recognised,  by  the  dxAe  of  fo6d  and  garmeitts 
which  she  consumes  from  the  store  of  the  reluctant  master  and  mis- 
tress of  the  household  she  once  ruled.  All  this  she  has  seen  and 
knows.    She  has  experienced  the  triumphs  and  enjoyed  the  insoleaoee 
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in  her  dftj ;  and  she  now  ieeU  that  she  must  suffer  in  turn  the  misery 
and  humiliation. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  a  portion  of  natural  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  partner ;  and,  in  the  transport  of  sorrow  and  despair  excited 
by  ail  these  things  working  together  at  the  first  moment  and  burst  of 
passion,  she  suffers  herself  to  be  dealt  with  as  her  family  and  advisers 
suggest.  Wherein,  then,  does  her  case  differ  very  greatly  from  tliat 
of  the  unconscious  and  unresisting  child  who  is  tossed  into  the  Ganges 
to  feed  the  sharks  or  crocodiles  ? 

Some  peo{^e  will  smile  when  I  ascribe  the  long  duration  of  the 
practice  of  female  cremation  in  India,  to  so  simple  a  matter  as  thu 
of  the  latitude ;  yet  true  it  is,  nevertheless.  If  the  climate  were  cold 
enough  to  permit  of  a  body  keeping  for  a  week,  then  the  poor  Hindoo 
widow  would  have  some  leisure  to  think  and  reflect ;  to  see  friends 
£rom  a  distance,  or  advise  with  such;  to  estimate  her  ways  and 
means ;  and,  above  all,  to  weigh  the  sure  temporal  agonies  ot*  being 
roasted  on  a  slow  fire,  against  the  questionable  ecs^cies  of  absorption 
into  the  divine  essence,  promised  to  her  in  reward  for  her  heroism. 
But,  unluckily,  funeral  obsequies  must  be  despatched  in  India  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  demise. 

The  regulations  of  our  Government  in  Bengal,  though,  doubtless, 
humanely  intended,  actually  have  a  tendency  to  aggravate  in  prac- 
tice this  natural  evil  to  the  poor  widows,  of  a  decomposing  climate. 
It  is  straDge,  but  true !  When  no  one  interfered  with  the  broiling  of* 
widows,  any  more  than  with  the  gobbling  up  of  boys  by  alligators,  or 
the  seethiug  of  girls  almost  in  their  mother's  milk ;  in  those  '^  good 
old  times,''  the  unfortunate  widow  was  not  so  pressed  and  burried  to 
give  her  consent  to  be  roasted ;  a  few  hours  sooner  or  later  signified 
nothing :  but  now,  as  the  formal  written  permission  of  the  European 
magistrate  must  be  obtainedi  no  time  is  to  be  lost ;  especially  where 
districts  are  large,  and  judges  not  always  to  be  spoken  with.  Thus, 
as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  the  body,  aye,  even  before  the  mori^ 
bund  has  taken  his  actual  departure,  all  the  family  '*  arrangements  "• 
for  the  impending  festivities  are  completed,  **'  quite  snug  and  com- 
fortable," and  the  messengers  forthwith  despatched  to  the  magis- 
trate's stadon,  to  assure  him  of  the  relict's  determination  not  to  sur- 
vive the  dear  deceased. 

In  discussing  the  facilities  of  putting  an  end  to  this  abomination  in 
British  India,  the  "  official  gentlemen  "  generally  confine  their  argu- 
ments, however  they  may  state  the  question  at  first,  to  the  expediency, 
or  otherwise,  of  interposing  the  direct  authority  of  law,  supported  by 
the  executive,  to  forbid  at  once  and  for  ever  this  practice. 

But  waving  this  view  of  the  matter,  though  without  admitting 
that  widow-  burning  might  not  safely  be  put  down  at  once  by  prohi- 
bition, bow  many  methods  of  an  indirect  nature,  Aore  or  less  effica- 
cious, might  not  a  discreet  government  adopt,  if  it  were  really  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  this  blot  on  our  name  and  nation  ?  It  seems  hard  to 
doubt  the  anxiety  and  the  sincerity  of  many  of  the  gentlemen  in 
office,  all  of  whom  seem  ready  enough  to  express  wishes  that  the 
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practice  could  be  got  rid  of.  Yet  Mmehow  all  these  oold  wiahet 
have  npt  advanced  us  oiie^  ^tep  towards  the.  accomplwhmeot  of  our 
object ;  and  I  cannot  help  doubting  if  ever  they  wiil,  unless  we  keep 
jogging  them  sharply  and  frequently  from  this  side  of  the  water. 

How,  indeed,  can  we  help  doubting  the  sincerity  of  men,  who, 
with  such  loud  general  professions  in  their  mouths  about  enligbteniog 
and  educating  the  people  of  India,  and  so  getting  rid  of  their  absutd 
and  ferocious  superstitions,  clap  a  gag  in  the  people's  mouths,  a  blind 
on  their  eyes,  and  cotton  in  their  ears,  by  putting  down  all  discussion, 
forbidding  communication,  breaking  up  printing  presses,  and  at  this 
time  of  day  prohibiting  this  or  that  book,  like  the  Jesuits'  *  Index 
Expurgatorius/  Surely,  putting  out  the  light  is  no  proof  of  a  wish  to 
enlighten ;  and  the  more  suspicious  it  is,  because  the  only  Native,  as  I 
hear  of,  who  had  made  any  considerable  use  of  the  press,  and  who 
must  therefore  be  the  chief  sufierer  under  the  new  ''gagging  bill/'  is 
that  excellent  Christian  man,  Rammohun  Roy,  who  had  practically 
proved,  by  his  astonishing  publications,  that  the  fullest  discussion 
might  be  freely  and  safely  employed,  even  on  the  most  tender  of  sub- 
jects, •—religion^  caste,  and  the  abuses  of  the  priesthood, — and  even 
among  the  most  ignorant  andbigotted  of  mankind,  the  Hindoos. 
'  The  presumption  from  this  anxious  putting  down  of  free  debating, 
and  of  Rammohun  Roy,  the  eloquent  and  learned  opponent  of  burn- 
ing, necessarily  is,  that  the ''  official  gentlemen  "  are  not  sincere  in  their 
liberal  professions.  To  rebut  this  fair  presumption,  we  inquire,  in 
vain,  what  proofs  have  any  of  them  given  of  their  sincerity,  by  pro- 
posing or  enacting  measures  for  even  indirectly  discouraging  viduary 
cremation  ?  The  answer  is  a  blank ;  and  we  cannot  easily  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  although  there  is  no  lack  of*  cold  good  wishes  for  the 
abolition  of  widow-broiling;  yet  there  is  much  apathy  about  it  among 
Europeans  in  authority  in  India,  little  disposition  to  take  trouble  in 
such  bootless  matters  of  Quixotism,  and  an  active  dislike  to  innova* 
tions  of  any  sort,  in  the  gross,  and  to  the  public  discussing  of  any  de« 
tail  questions  of  legislation  and  administration,  out  of^the  pale  of 
their  privileged  service. 

What,  then,  would  I  have  done,  if  f  had  the  power  in  my  hands, 
in  order  to  diminish  and  gradually  to  eradicate  this  opprobium  of  our 
English  name  ? 

1 .  I  would  get  the  influential  and  abler  members  of  the  prieethood 
on  my  side,  by  assembling  a  conclave  of  those  most  celebrated  for 
learning,  and  holding  the  highest  offices,  judicial  and  other,  under  the 
Government.  These  I  would  consult  and  talk  over,joining  with  them 
at  their  board,  Mr.  Courtenay  Smith,  and  a  few  such  men  as  he^ 
whom  the  Natives  love  and  respect  because  of  their  known  disinte- 
restedness and  independent  spirit,  their  devotion  to  truth  and  jos* 
tice,  and  their  'generous  disposition  to  protect  and  befriend  the 
Natives  against  their  oppressors.  Be  it  observed :  we  know,  beyond 
doubt,  from  the  concurrence  of  the  first  authorities.  Native  and 
European,  the  important  /ac^  that  in  the- oldest  and  pun^st  times, 
the  burning  of  widows  was  neither  enj<Haed  nor  practised.    It  is  aa 
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ilioimLtioii.  The  more,  therefore,  that  vre  ditcuM  the  matter  m  the 
proposed  ''assemhly  of  divines;**  the  more  we  pueh  our  researches 
kito  the  sonrces  of  their  learning  and  phfloeophj,  the  more  certain  i^e 
are  of  bringing  about  the  conclusion  we  desire. 
•  To  the  "  official  gentlemen/'  I  know  the  bare  idea  of  consulting  or 
assembling  a  dozen  of  our  black  subjects ;  the  faintest  notion  of  giving 
tliem  a  shadow  of  a  Toice,  however  small,  in  governing  themselves, 
will  be  horrifying  and  alarming.  Not  ten  Europeans^  of  rank  and 
influence,  in  India,  would  probably  consent  to  demean  themselves  by 
sitting  in  consultation  with  those  over  whom  they  are  accustomed 
to  domineer  and  vapour.  But  Courtenay  Smith,  if  he  be  not  changed 
greatly  since  I  knew  him,  is  one  of  the  ten :  always  ready  to  do  good, 
never  thinking  of  himself,  or  of  factitious  superiorities,  dignities, 
trappings,  or  complexion,  or  the  like  ;  his  only  wish  is  to  do  good. 

\Vhy  should  our  absurd  white  man's  pride  make  us  carry  our  heads 
so  high  ?  Sooner  or  later,  we  must  come  down  more  to  a  level  with 
our  dusky  fellow-citicens,  or  they  will  rise  to  ours !  Here  is  an  occa- 
sion where  the  co-operation  of  the  two-^the  talents,  weight,  and 
energy  of  the  European,  with  the  docility,  learning,  and  influence^ 
(over  the  Natives,)  of  the  Hindoo  pundits — might  effect  a  great  good 
to  mankind  with  a  little  trouble.  When  an  (^  officer,  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, wanted  his  sepovs  to  do  any  thing  which  he  thought  they, 
would  dislike  or  reject  if  forced  on  them,  he  always  assembled  his 
Native  officers  first,  pmposed  the  thing  to  them,  begging  them  to  con- 
Suit  whether  they  could  not  meet  his  (or  the  commander-in-chief's) 
wishes  in  the  point  proposed,  without  derogating  from  caste.  He 
never  failed  of  success  in  any  one  thing  he  asked.  So  it  would  be 
with  the  assembly  of  Courtenay  Smiths  and  firahmins:  if  they  pro-^ 
DOunced  an  opinion  condemnatory  of  widow-broiling,  it  might  be  put 
down  at  once  by  an  edict,  to  accompany  the  published  opinion  of  the 
conclave  of  doctors ;  but  even  if  this  assembly  were  not  to  issue  a 
decided  condemnation  of  the  thing,  still  that  need  not  hinder  the 
Government  from  pursuing  a  number  of  indirect  but  obvious  modes  in 
its  power,  for  discouraging  and  throwing  impediments  and  disagree- 
ables in  the  way  of  all  who  might  he  engaged  in  this  diabolical 
cookery  of  women  for  the  future. 

2.  I  would  pass  a  law,  peremptorily  and  effectually  putting  down 
all  compulsion,  all  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  act  of  cremation.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  prevent  even  a  poor  silly  woman  from  going  out 
of  the  world,  if  she  would  have  her  own  way,  any  more  than  I  would 
prevent  the  frequent  self-immolation  (which  I  have  witnessed)  of 
fanatics,  by  drowning,  at  Nuddea,  Allahabad,  and  elsewhere ;  or  of 
lepers  burying  themselves  alive,  as  they  frequently  do.  But  if  I 
was  governor  of  Barataria,  no  man,  woman,  or  even  child,  should  be 
allowed  to  lend  a  direct  helping  hand,  at  least,  to  these  acts  of  lunacy* 
If  a  woman  chose  to  go  forth  to  the  pile  where  her  husband's  body 
was  lying,  and  about  to  be  burnt;  if  then,  not  being  assisted,  not 
bound  to  the  body,  not  tied  to  the  pile,  not  held  down  by  green  bam-» 
horn  in  b3r8tander's  hands,  not  surrounded  and  hindered  from  escape 
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iDg;, — ^if  she  chose  then  and  there  to  heap  fuel  on  her  own  head,  and 
setjire  to  it  herself  ,  I  would  not  hinder,  but  only  pity  her.  But  the 
proper  officer  of  justice  should  be  bound  to  stand  by,  and  see  rigorous 
fair  play ;  and,  therefore,  to  attain  this  important  object, 

3.  1  would  make  it  imperative  in  the  magistrate  of  every  districti 
or  his  European  deputy,  to  be  personally  present  at  the  infernal  cere- 
mony, as  if  it  were  a  judicial  execution ;  of  all  the  particulars  of  which 
he  should  be  bound  to  render  an  exact  proces  verbal  to  Government. 

To  be  sure,  there  would  be  many  a  loud  complaint  of  hardship  from 
the  **  gentlemen  in  office  ; "  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  journey 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  at  an  hour's  warning,  (for  cold  meat  does  not 
keep  in  those  warm  countries,)  would  be  no  pleasant  thing,  in  the 
plains  of  Kishenagur,  or  the  Cossimbazar  Island,  in  the  summer  sol- 
stice ;  but,  i  must  confess,  I  look  with  a  favourable  eye  to  this  very 
irksomeness  and  suffering,  as  likely  to  have  no  small  effect  on  the 
practice  of  burning.  The  tannahdar  or  darogah  of  a  distant  spot, 
where  a  man  may  have  died,  leaving  a  relict  ambitious  of  burning, 
would  give  the  aspirant  but  little  encouragement  to  solicit  the  great 
man,  his  master's  leave,  knowing,  as  the  astute  police  personage  in 
question  could  not  but  know,  (and  they  have  a  marvellous  ready  tact 
in  such  matters,)  that  the  consequences  would  be,  a  most  reluctant 
journey  performed  by  the  great  man  in  a  burning  sun,  cursing,  all  the 
while,  the  dead  both  in  esse  and  in  posse,  and  the  officious  darogah, 
who  was  the  channel  of  conveying  the  uuwdcome  solicitation  to  **  the 
presence."  From  the  returns,  it  would  not  seem'that  in  any-one  place 
the  suttees  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  this  proposed  personal  tax  on 
the  European  judge  a  very  distressing  or  intolerable  duty.  There 
will,  however,  be  just  enough  of  "  bore'*  in  the  obligation,  to  give 
the  said  judge  and  his  myrmidons  a  considerable  bias  against  trou* 
blesome  devotee-widows  and  their  busy  mercenary  advisers. 

4.  As  far  as  the  climate  permits,  I  would  defer  the  ceremony  of 
hurning,  and  that  of  consent,  and  I  would  environ  ixnd  clog  it  with 
sundry  petty  forms  and  difficulties. 

No  suttee  should  be  allowed  till  twenty- four  hours  after  the  death. 

Not  until  twelve  hours  after  death,  should  the  widow  be  allowed  to 
express  her  final  and  fatal  resolution ;  and  this  she  should  be  required 
to  do,  always  in  person,  to  the  Native  police  officer,  who  should  then, 
and  not  before,  be  bound  to  forward  the  application,  with  all  haste, 
to  his  chief,  so  that  the  ceremony  should  be  over  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  if  possible.  We  shall  be  told  that  twenty- four  hours  is 
too  long  a  period  in  hot  weather,  and  that  the  body  would  be  offensive, 
and  so  tbrth !  Here  is  indeed  straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing 
camels !  Grant  that  the  body  is  putrid  to  a  loathsome  degree,  whose 
organs  is  its  condition  to  offend?  Those  of  the  idle  or  culpable  by- 
standers, for  a  few  minutes  before  it  is  burnt,  or  the  poor  widow's,  as 
she  embraces  it  for  a  few  seconds  before  she  and  it  are  consumed 
together  ?  Surely,  if  its  condition  is  likely  to  affright  or  disgust  the 
wretched  woman  from  taking  it  in  her  arms,  or  on  her  lap,  (ceremoni^ 
als  essential  in  the  eyes  of  the  Brahmins,)  and  if  even  one  suttee  in 
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one  hundred  is  thns  hindered,  the  gain  were  welFworth  all  the  noisome 
stenches  a  hundred  fold  in  the  noses  of  assistants  and  by-standers, 
aye,  and  of  presiding  judges  to  boot !  Even  if  there  be  a  chance  that 
now  and  then  the  rapid  progress  of  decay  shall  make  the  family  and 
friends  literally  sick  of  waiting  the  prescribed  time,  and  induce  them 
to  bum  the  body  forthwith,  to  disappoint  the  expectant  widow,  I  say 
even  this  chance  is  worth  trying  for. 

5.  I  would  take  special  care  that  no  living  creature  should  profit 
by  a  dead  widow.  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  excuse  for  our  tolerat-r 
ing  a  state  of  inheritance-law,  which  operates  as  a  bounty  to  the  sur- 
nrors,  on  the  destruction  of  these  poor,  helpless,  innocent  and  ignorant 
women,  who  are  but  too  much  stimulated  already  to  self-destruction 
by  religious  fanaticism,  Mae  family  pride,  sexual  enthusiasm,  and 
natural  grief.  Let  then  a  woman,  determined  on  the  deed,  be  free  to 
bam  ;  but  let  it  be  proclaimed  that  all  her  property,  or  her  share  of 
maintenance,  to  which,  had  she  lived  an  average  period,  she  would 
have  been  entitled,  shall  pass  by  her  natural  heirs,  and  be  paid  over 
as  if  an  escheat,  even  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  to  the  collector  of  the 
district,  to  be  laid  out,  with  the  knowledge  and  advice  of  a  select 
committee  of  Native  jurymen,  in  roads,  bridges,  tanks,  wells  or 
ghauts ;  in  relieving  debtors,  or  sick  in  hosfntals ;  or  other  public 
local  purposes.  My  life  on  it,  you  would  hear  of  a  marvellous  dimi* 
nntion  of  suttees,  if  you  made  it  nobody's  interest  that  widows  should 
be  fried  I  Only  let  heirs  at  law  and  residuary  legatees  cleariy  see  their 
advantage  ultimately,  in  letting  mothers  and  aunts  die  quietly  in  their 
beds,  so  that  jointures  may  continue  in  the  family  instead  of  being 
forfeited,  and  you  will  have  no  more  of  the  fire  and  faggot  system ! 

6.  Lastly,  if  all  this  would  not  compass  my  end,  I  would  try  what 
the  positive  frowns  of  Government  could  do  to  discountenance  these 
himian  sacrifices.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  least  that  I  would  do  any  man 
wrong,  or  deny  him  his  right,  but  no  individual  has  any  right  to  hold 
particular  appointments  under  Government.  The  quantity  of  official 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  councils  in  India,  direct  and  indirect^ 
18  enormous.  It  is  of  course  supposed,  by  the  theory  of  the  system 
there  as  elsewhere,  that  the  public  good  alone  is  consulted  in  the 
distribution  of  that  patronage ;  and  so  it  is,  as  frequently,  perhaps,  as 
in  many  better  governments^  still  much  is  distributed,  particularly 
of  tfae  lower  descriptions,  to  gratify  private  partialities.  I  hold  it  to 
be  most  legitimate  and  praiseworthy,  in  such  a  system  of  influence 
and  patronage,  and  with  so  great  and  good  a  public  object  in  view,  if 
the.  administration  should  resolve  that  in  all  competitions  for  publid 
office  a  preference  should  be  shown  to  candidates  who  were  known  to 
discountenance  suttees,  over  others  of  opposite  sentiments,  or  in  whose 
families  human  sacrifices  should  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the 
declared  abhorrence  of  such  practices  by  the  Government.  I  doubt 
not  any  such  decided  intimation  of  the  sentiments  of  Government 
would  speedily  enough  bring  forward  crowds  of  disclaimers  among  the 
myriads  who  are  educated,  or  educating  themselves^  for  public  employ- 
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jQient  io  %M  its brancheftaad  4iegre«t^  «l  the neUopoUa  and  b  the 
provincea.* 

Orden  of  merit  or  nobility  will  surely  be  introduced  before  long 
among  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  of  all  castes,  by  way  of  helpii^  to 
attach  theoi  to  our  regimen,  which  God  knows  has  little  enough  in  it 
at  present  to  allure  the  better  class  of  Natives.  Lord  Welle^y,  in 
my  day,  wanted  to  introduce  this  politic  practice,  but  the  Company  s 
aervants  gave  him  little  encouragement,  or  rather  the  rererse.  Better 
Jays  are  at  hand,  if  Mr.  Charles  Wynne  comes  forward  with  a  oom^ 
prehensive  statesman- like  plan  for  Native  juries,  on  the  model  yf  that 
devised  by  the  worthy  Judge  Johnstone  in  Ceylon.  To  be  placed  oa 
the  select  list  for  jurors  of  a^  sillah  or  city  will  soon  became  an  olyect 
of  ambition,  and  a  sort  of  distinction  or  nihility,  in  its  way,  in  the 
Company's  continent  of  India,  just  as  it  ii  found  to  be  already  in  the 
King  8  island  of  Ceylon.  In  framing  these  lists,  in  granting  orden 
of  merit  or  rank,  or  other  public  distinctions,  it  might  be  expediently 
jconsidered  a  bar  in  an  aspirant's  eecutcbeon,  and  sufficient  to  estopf 
bis  promotion^  that  Suttke  had  been  perpetrated  in  his  family. 

In  short,  Sir,  where  the  will  is,  there,  we  know,  the  w at  is 
always  to  he  found  or  made ;  and  a  hundred  other  ways  of  greater  of 
less  efficacy  may  most  easily  be  devised  to  discountenance  this  exe^ 
prable  species  of  private  auto  de  fe,  if  the  official  men  sincerely 
desired,  and  would  heartily  set  about  it,  showing  comisiency^  at  the 
^ame  time,  in  their  endeavours,  and  not  quenching  the  Q/d  light  of 
knowledge  with  one  hand,  while  they  bestir  themselves  for  neio  lights 
(of  abstruse  dogmatical  kind)  with  the  other. 

A  few  words,  Sir,  before  I  have  done,  in  defence  of  what  must  ap» 
pear  shocking  to  many  humane  readers  of  your  Journal  and  this 
epistle.  I  mean  the  use  I  have  made  of  familiar  levity  of  expressioii 
in  speaking  of  the  actual  process  used  to  destroy  lUe  at  suttees.  Eveiy 
body  knows  that  death  caused  by  the  application  of  fire  to  the  living 
body,  is  so  excruciating,  (as  we  learn  from  the  intolerable  anguish  of 
a  common  burn,)  that  language  fails  io  the  endeavour  to  convey  what 
we  all  feel  must  be  tlie  inexpressible  torments  caused  by  this  most 
cruel  of  all  deaths.  We  cannot  bear,  even  in  fancy,  to  dwell  on  the 
agonizing  pangs  of  our  scorching  flesh,  our  blackening  bones,  and 
starting  sinews,  when  exposed,  only  in  imagination,  to  the  devouring 
action  of  fire.  Even  when  tlie  magnitude  and  fierceness  of  the  de^ 
vouring  iiame  are  supposed  to  extinguish  life  with  great  celerity,  the 
thought  is  horrible;  but  much  more. does  our  living  flesh  creep— do 
our  nerves  shrink  from  their  office,  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  lingerw^ 
death  of  this  inexpressibly  terrible  kind  !  Even  the  fury  of  theologicid 
hatred  appears  often  to  have  given  way  before  the  contemplation  of 
such  dreadful  sufferings ;  and  we  read,  in  old  Fox's  Martyrs,  of  the 
frequent  practice  to  tie  a  bag  of  gunpowder  about  the  poor  sufferers* 

B  Such  mea  as  the  Pundits  of  Bombey,  whose  opmiODS  io  favour  of  wooian* 
OHirder  w«re  quoted  in  our  last,  would  then  veiy  to^n  alter  their  tuna. — &»» 
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)Mcis0,  go  that «  apeiidy  explosion  noight  put  an  and  to  tbe  mortal  agoay 
io  a  manner  lem  liogeriogy  and  therefore  more  merciful  I  What  % 
death,  when  tiii»  wae  mercy !  I  The  same  feeling  ofien  led  to  the 
previous  strangling  of  witches,  trelksonable  wives,  coiners,  and  other 
uofoitunate  comhostibles  in  our  own  -early  times,  and  of  Jews  and 
heretics  in  the  autoS'de-fe  of  later  days. 

Now,  Sir,  in  this  most  lingering  form — of  this  most  horrible  and 
excruciating  death,  have  these  eyes  seen  the  SIuttee  per£M*med  isi 
Bengal,  under  tbe  nose  of  the  metropolitan  police,  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  Ganges ;  and  I  believe,  from  comparing  notes  with  other  genr 
tlemen,  that  in  tjus  most  dreadful  and  tedious  manner  it  is  mosi  frer 
^uently  performed,  and  for  this  reason,  tliat  to  shorten  the  agonies  of 
tbe  sufferer  is  and  can  be  no  object  with  those  who  believe  in  the  cer^ 
tainty  of  this  road  to  celestial  bliss;  while,  in  many  situations,  good 
OLD  faggots  are  expensive,^  and  the  prudent  economist,  who  is  to 
profit  by  the  succession  of  the  beatified  widow,  can  have  no  motivf 
(in  the  aven^  of  cases)  for  indiscreetly  lavishing  on  the  doubtfu} 
com/or/  of  the  dying,  that  which  may  better  be  bestowed  on  the  surf 
enjoyments  of  the  living. 

The  Suttee  I  speak  of  happened  in  a  poc^r  or  penurious  family ;  the 
pile  was  not  bigger  than  five  feet  by  £[>ur.  Your  Indian  readers  will 
undenstand  me  when  I  describe  it  as  scarce  longer  or  broader  tha^ 
the  common  charpaee  in  use ;  one  of  wluch,  adjusted  «t  the  top,  conr 
tained  tbe  dead  and  the  living  bodies  bound  together  6y  wetted  cordSf 
in  a  posture  of  embrace.  Over  this  were  strewed  scanty  billets  of 
rassH  soondry  wood,  with  some  handfiils  of  straw.  The  heada  of  the 
couple  being  placed  pretty  far  within,  it  followed  that  tbe  legs  of  bot^ 
protruded  beyond  the  scanty  pile.  Two  green  bamboos  were  laid 
across  the  mass,  each  held  down  firmly  by  stout  men,  two  at  either 
end  of  each  pole.  The  fire  burnt  with  piteous  slowness,  but  the  shouts 
ings  and  yeliings  of  the  surrounding  demons  and  demoniacs  prevented 
the  shrieks  of  mortal  agony  from  being  heard,  while  the  firm  pressure 
of  the  bamboos,  and  the  coofinement  of  the  cords,  kept  down  all  pos^ 
sible  struggles,  except  one,  and  that  was  indeed  a  fearful  Index  of 
what  was  passing  within  the  smoking  and  flaming  heap :  the  poor 
sufferer  stretched  and  writhed  her  feet  and  ancle-joints,  and  her  verj 
toes ;  and  once,  as  her  sole  touched  a  burning  brand,  she  convulsively 
drew  up  her  knee,  as  if  instinctively,  to  escape  contact  with  thf 
glowing  ember !     Tbe  movement  was  visible  to  every  body. 

After  this  description,  I  need  not  say  that  my  curiosity  to  see 
Suttees  was  quenched.  It  was  my  first  spectacle  of  the  sort,  after  i^ 
long  sojourn  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  my  last.  1  sickened  at  th^ 
sight;  and  my  companion,  an  officer  of  long  and  hard  service,  was 
almost  overcome. 

We  sent  an  account  of  the  thing  to  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day->-the  India  Gazette,  1  think;  and  I  remember  we  dwelt  on  the 

>  Will  some  or  our  readers  tell  us  whether  fire-wood  is  or  was  not  receptlg 
subject  to  a  tax  or  ahavala  T— Eu. 
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horrors,  both  as  respected  the  poor  sufferefs  and  the  spectators,  dt 
the  scanty  supply  of  fuel ;  add  after  sharply  com  meo ting  on  th«  pdide 
authorities  for  permitting  such  a  disgusting  and  excraciattng  sa- 
crifice, suggested,  that  if  Government  did  not  think  fit  to  abolish 
the  thing  altogether,  they  would  at  least  allow  a  police  regu- 
lation for  the  future,  providing  that  a  certain  quantum  of  good  and 
sufficient  fuel,  proportioned  to  the  size  and  fatness  of  the  person  in- 
tended to  be  killed,  estimated  by  cubic  contents,  not  by  weight,  and 
of  a  standard  dryness,  should  be  laid  in  at  the  proposed  place  of  exe- 
cution, or  good  security  given  for  the  same,  before  leave  should  be 
granted  to  relatives  to  burn  their  mothers  and  sisters. 

The  censor  of  that  day — ^it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  I  believe,  at 
least — was  the  chief  secretary  of  Government,  who  was  also  chief  of 
the  police.  Need  I  say,  then,  that  his  vigilant  and  impartial  pen 
carefully  mutilated  our  letter  bef>re  it  was  suffered  to  appear  ?  Need 
I  add,  that  the  exuberances  most  sedulously  pruned  away  were  those 
concerning  the  barbarous  neglect  of  the  police,  and  the  future  seenri- 
ties  to  be  desired  for  aaturing  at  least  the  speedy  perpetration  of  these 
licensed  murderings  ?  Does  not  this  speak  volumes  on  the  isubject  of 
gagging  the  honest  and  useful  public  voice  in  India  ?  Will  Mr.  Buxton 
and  Mr.  Butterworth,  and  their  friends,  who  are  so  ind^nant  at  the 
apathy  of  the  British  Government  in  letting  helpless  widows  be  thus 
massacred — will  thdr  own  apathy ^  in  respect  to  our  rule  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  living  in  India,  now  give  way,  when  they  find  bow  absolute 
power  over  the  press  can  be  employed  in  stifling  the  virtooua  expres- 
sion of  public  feeling  in  that  cause,  of  which  they  are  the  professed 
and  vehement  advocates  ? 

To  return  to  myself,  I  have  employed  the  words  of  levity  ;  I  have 
used  a  disgusting  culinary  style  in  speaking  of  this  diabolical  cookery 
of  women,  in  order  to  have  some  chance  of  exciting  attention,  and 
stirring  up  enH>tions  of  liorror  and  disgust,  such  as  I  feel  myself,  and- 
have  felt,  ever  since  the  shocking  sight  I  witnessed  so  many  years  ago. 
People  in  England — like  people  elsewhere — what  with  habit  said 
trhaf  with  fine  names,  that  do  not  carry  with  them  any  ready  intelli- 
gible signification  ot  their  real  plain  meaning,  are  getting  quite 
callous  to  the  practice  of  women-burning  in  British  India.  TloKBy  talk 
or  they  hear  of"  suttees,"  or  even  of"  cremations,"  or  "  cok- 
CREMATiOMS,"  and  the  hke,  with  great  calmness  and  philosophy, 
when  probably  their  hearts  would  sicken  at  the  idea  of  a  tender  young 
female  "  fried*  "  alive  over  a  slow  fire !  It  is  better  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names,  in  my  humble  opinion  y.  and  if,  by  so  doiog^in  this 
letter,  I  add  even  one  individual  to  the  list  of  those  who  feel  owt^^ped, 
nauseated,  and  disgusted,  by  the  brutal  butchery  of  women^  wISchk 
winked  at,  and  indeed  freely  licensed  in  British  In^ya,  I  riiaU  have 
gained  my  object  and  have  done  a  good  deed. 

An  Old  Inhabitant  of  Bengal. 

^  This  phrase  is  quite  borne  out  hy/aei.  Clarified  butter  is  used  at  ail 
the<ie  boroingrs  iu  ccmsiderable  quantttiet,  poured  on  the  ftiggots  to  promdie 
a  good  brisk  U«ze.«-Ep. 
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JSntcndrt  paricr  de  brebU  erde  chores,  dcs  goins  qn'il  fmit  prMidr«  de  cH 
tnimaaxy  ceU  n'a  rien  par  toi-m^ma  qui  pnisie  plaira :  ce  qui  plait,  c'eat 
r  id^  de  traoouillit^  attacfa^e  k  )a  vie  de  ceu&  qui  prennent  loin  des  brebis  at 
det  cbevres.— FoNTENBLLB. 

Two  or  tbree  qvestionsy  connecied  incidentally  with  Pope*s  Pas- 
loraky  and  which  are  frequently  made  the  suhject  of  conTersation, 
af^ar  to  deserve  still  further  inquiry.  These  are :  precocity, — the 
impid  fading  of  fancy,— and  the  unfitness  of  pastoral  to  interest  a  highly 
civilised  people.  '  On  each  of  these  questions,  as  well  as  on  the  Pas- 
torals themselres,  our  remarks  shall  he  brief,  though  the  subjects 
might,  perhaps,  justify  an  extensive  disquisition. 

The  productions  of  precocious  genius  are  sure  at  first  to  be  orer«- 
rated  by  the  public;  for  whatever  is  unusual  excites  wonder, — an 
eowtion,  as  is  well  known,  which  always  ohscures  its  own  source  and 
origia  Common  sense  resumes,  'tis  true,  its  empire,  in  the  long  run^ 
aod  either  consigns  the  marvel  to  ohllvion,  (the  usual  consummation,) 
or  at  least,  by  dissipating  all  factitious  and  temporary  interest,  re- 
duces it  to  a  very  unimportant  thing.  It  is,  however,  too  much  the 
custom,  on  all  occasions,  to  value  things,  not  according  to  their  in- 
trinsic excellence,  (the  only  thing  for  which  they  should  be  valued,^ 
hut  for  some  circumstance  attending  their  production,  or  connected 
with  their  author.  We  are  shown  a  novel  or  a  poem ;  we  read,  and 
think  it  nothing  extraordinary.  But  then  some  critic,  or  some  friend  to 
the  author,  starts  up,  and  lets  us  know  it  was  written  hy  a  ploughman, 
or  hy  a  very" young  boy  or  girl.  We  examine  the  work  again,  and  im- 
mediately the  case  is  altered.  Thoughts  and  images,  which  we  care- 
lessly overlooked  when  seeking  merely  for  the  pleasure  arising  from 
beauty  of  composition,  now  assume,  as  the  politicians  say,  an  impos- 
ing attitude ;  and  we  exclaim,  as  we  go  along, "  How  wonderful  thi»— 
considering  by  whom  it  was  written  ! " 

Mankind  are  doubtless  very  right  in  encouraging  unfolding  talent, 
in  whatever  shape  it  appears  ;*  but  in  estimating  the  value  of  precocity, 
if  erer,  (unless  we  are  grievously  deceived,)  tbe  principle  of  utDity 
should  he  diligently  kept  in  sight.  Were  it  put  to  us,  whether  we 
would  have  all  the  sunshine  of  the  year,  or  the  brightest  of  it,  pourfd 
upon  February  and  March,  with  the  certainty  or  the  ri&k  of  seeing 
June  and  July  cold  and  gloomy,  we  should  certainly  vote  for  leaving 
things  as  they  arc.  The  spring  of  life  should  be  like  that  of  the  year, 
the  seasen  of  huds  and .  blossoms,  not  of  fruit  ^  boy,  if  properly 
emptoyed,-  and  duly  impressed  with  a  reverence  for  the  public,  will 
always  find  more  delight  in  imbibing  the  ideas  of  others,  or  in  being 
taught  the  secret  of  forming  ideas  for  himself,  than  in  the  thought  of 
metamorphosing  his  mind  into  a  spectacle  or  a  wonder  tosamuse  the 
multitude.  Genius  would  be  indeed  divine  if  it  cq^ld  aMidp&te 
education  and  experience,  and  burst  forth  at  once  complete^  like 
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Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  But  as  such  is  not  the  fact,  pre« 
cocity  appears,  io  general,  to  be  a  kind  of  mortgaging  of  the  riches  of 
manhood,  to  make  a  flash  ^forehand.  Ft^r  MPong  all  the  *^  wonder- 
fill "  boys  that  have  ever  appeared,  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  has  con- 
tinued bis-superil»iity  through  afteMile,  or  left'hahiod  hior  iby 
Pliable  monument  of  talent.  Nevertheless,  the  appetite  fcr  marvd 
prevails,  tnd  th^  newspapers  teem,  feverynow  akid  then,  with  a4 
infant  calculator,  an  infant  musician,   or  an   infant'  actor.    The 

rsors  of  these  prodigiesy  who  "  promise  and  vow  many  tbiogir  in 
r  names,"  christen  Uiem,  of  course,  magnifcently ;  the  piib]kra«. 
to  witness  their  feats,  rumours  of  wondea  are  set  on  f<Ki^.iiioiMy  is 
paid,  the  mania  grows  fashionable,  the  marvels  themselves  g«t  rkbi 
and  anon^neak  willingly  away  into  oblivion.  This,  to  speak  g#nerally« 
is  the  history  of  precocity. 

Upon  the  Bathe  principle  which  disposes  us  to  be  daxided  by  prfr 
^nature  ci^city,  we  extend  our  admiration  to  other  strange  ihipgs. 
And  as  the  complete  mastery  ai  the.  will  is  among  the  rarest  acqaisir 
tions  that  man  can  possess,  whatever  appears  to  have  resulted  firoiB  il» 
though  ihe  effect  should  be  entirely  useless,  is  sure  to  raise  in  ttttay 
ininds  a  very  strong  degree  of  astonishment  and  wonder.  We  admiif 
the  people  that  raised  the  huge  masses  of  the  pyramids,  fro^fi  ao 
.better  motived,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  than  th^  pleasure  of  piling  one 
stone  upon  another.  We  experience  the  same  emotion  towards  thf 
Persian  who  employed  himself  for  £fty  years  in  constructing  a 
walking-stick.  It  is  to  be.  regretted  that  the  traveller  from  whom  wf 
learn  the  fact,,  should  have  forgotten  the  name  of  this  Persian  Job ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  stick  was  formed  from  innumerable  pieces 
probably  of  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold,  wrought  like  the  most  bdautifal 
arabesques  into  exquisite  designs.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  singalar 
curiosity ;  but  in  thinking  of  it,  ihe  principal  circumstaaca  is  the 
half  century  consumed  in  producbg  it.  That  a  man  should  have  got 
up  in  the  morning,  and  gone  to  bed  at  night,  with  the  idea  of  die  - 
^me  walking-stick  in  his  head,  for  fifty  years,  is  next  doOrto  a  miracle ; 
and  perhaps  the  great  pyramid  was  completed  in  less  time  than  Che 
walking-stick  of  Ispahan. 

To  do  what  other  people  cannot,  or,  which  is  much  the  same  thingi 
will  not  do,  is  a  sure  road  to  notoriety.  The  Mohammedan  saint 
that  sat  naked  on  the  sands  of  Egypt,  near  Belbes,  when  Baumgarten 
passed  that  way,  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  who  was  pleased  to  expose 
himself  in  the  same  condition  to  the  populace  of  London,  were 
actuated  by  exactly  the  same  motive.  Had  the  Esyptians  an4 
Xond  oners  of  those  days  been  blind  j  both  the  saint  and  the  baronet 
would  have  kept  on  their  garments. 

With  respect  to  fancy,  a  very  gloomy  theory  prevails :  it  is  rc-^ 
sembled  to  a  flower  that  is  beautiful  in  the  morning,  while  die  dews 
are  on  the  groond,  but  which  lonp  before  noon  fades  and  withers  on 
the  stem.  The  simile,  were  it  correct,  would  be  beautiAil ;  but 
happily  there  is  no  foundation  for  it.  The  utmost  that  can  be  coa* 
ceded  to  this  theory  is,  that  in  those  whose  imagixiatire  pQwers  diet 
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lilds^  thef&fielrtift  to6  eAHy,  a '  pr^'^^'^''^  d^ay^  a  shribking  and 
fthri^dliiig  df  the  leaVM  of  fancy^  may  take  plaee^  td,  kecordiag  ti> 
Mr.  Rceeoe,  it  did  in  PoM  e^eil  before  the  age  df  thifty-twe.  "  By 
Ikat  timei''  fta^s  he,  'i  the  brillianbir  of  faney^  the  blandiehtoiehtfl  df 
youth,  and  Me  warmth  of  friendship^  wert  oyer/'  If  the  bk)gra- 
pfier  held  tbie  strange  creed  of  Pc^e  only^  it  wis  t>aying  the  genitu 
^hd  ebaracter  of  ouir  great  poet  a  very  bad  eofndliment :  if  be  had 
any  thdught  of  applying  the  notien  generallyi  nothing  could  be  more 
cdntra^y  to  frUtb.  When  Euripidee  died^  at  the  age  df  Mtenty-firei 
id  Macedonia,  one  of  hie  oldest  friends  declaredi  in  his  excessitre 
fcrief,  that  could  he,  with  idanyi  belioTe  roan  to  be  [XMSessed  of 
sentitdent  beyond  the  grave,  he  would  instantly  commit  suicide  to  be 
witii  £uHpide8.  So  long  had  the  warmth  offrundship  siirrired  ia 
that  old  Greekt  But,  in  fact«  every  man's  experience  will  fornisk 
him  with  examples  to  refute  Mf.  Roscoe's  doclride.  That  fancy,  or, 
more  properly,  imagination,  does  not  so  sden  forsake  the  mind  as  the 
tome  writer  imagoes,  is  a  fact  which  We  should  not  have  thought  <if 
proving)  biit  for  the  abdve  singular  assertion.  Example,  however, 
shall  stand  in  place  of  Argument :  Hornet,  according  to  kll  the  tradiw 
tbns  of  antiquity,  was  tolerably  adraneed  in  middle  life  when  he 
prdddced  the  Iliad,  and  the  Odvssey  wad  the  Wdrk  of  his  old  age. 
nophoeles  wrote  his  (Edipus  Cfoldneus  after  he  had  passed  his 
eightieth  year*  Virgil  was  above  Ibrty  when  he  commenced  the 
Bneid.  M iltod  might  be  termed  old  at  the  time  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  writing  his  noblest  work  ;  and  Shakspeare^  allowed  to  have 
earpassed  all  mankind  in  richness  of  fancy,  did  not,  according  ta 
Aowe,  begin  hie  matchless  creatioas  till  he  had  reached  that  fetal  time 
«f  life,  in  which  Mr.  Roscoe  seems  to  think  the  brilliancy  of  fancy 
and<#armth  of  friendship  are  over.  To  add  one  more  example,  Dry>- 
dea  is  said  to  have  increesed  in  splenddur  of  imagination  as  he  ap^ 
proached  the  goal ;  or,  to  use  Pope's  phrase,  ^'  hie  ii^,  Fdce  the  son  s, 
sbined  clearest  towards  its  setting." 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  our  immediate  subject.  Pastoral.  As  everjr 
thing  has  two  handles,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  whatever  is  placed 
for  consideration  before  two  perBons,  will  be  taken  hold  of  on  opposite 
sides.  Critics  especially  love  this  Janus*aspect  of  things;  The  whole 
TQjsterv  of  their  profession  hinges  upon  it;  and,  not  to  make  an 
exception  of  pastoral,  they  are  entirelv  at  odds  on  the  question  of  its 
merits.  A  writer  in  a  late  number  of'^the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  hav- 
ing occasion  incidentally  to  mention  pastoral  poetry,  has  the  following 
passage : — *'  In  a  highly  eivilixed  stale  of  society^  men  ^k  their  eyes 
on  pastoral  rather  to  relieve  them  from  painful  scenes,  than  in  expect- 
ation of  pleasure ;  add  finding  persons,  sentiments  and  occupations, 
entirely  alien  from. their  gympathiee,  they  end  in  admiring  the  aH 
of  the  poet  rather  than  hn  poem ;  and  of  course  torn  away  to  find  the 
same  art  employed  on  more  congenial  subjects."  Relief  from  pain  is 
pteasnre ;  and  if,  so  often  as  the  heart  aches  in  '*  highly  civilisdd 
society,*'  it  oonld  be  relieved  by  turning  to  psfltoral,  the  writer.  «f 
eclogues,  we  imagine^  wooMf  find  himself  in  possession  of  H  goMea 
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pen.  However,  aa.the  reviewer's  <<  highly  civilized'*  people  gel 
weary  of  relief,  and  hav^  no  sympathy  for  the  sentiments  and  occu- 
pations of  shepherds,  let  us  hear  from  another  critic  what  sort  of 
people  actually  fuid  such  sympathy  formerly,  when  drilization  was 
not  so  very  high.  Raping  who,  we  fear,  will  stand  some  chance  of 
being  considered  a  barbarian  by  our  pdished  reviewer ;  Rapin,  we 
say,  enumerates  a  few  of  the  antient  admirers  of  Viigil*s  Bucolics, 
as  Augustus,  Asinius  PoUio,  Cinna,  Varius,  and  Cornelius  Gallns; 
and  infers  from  his  list  that  there  must  be  some  inherent  charm,  and 
more  than  ordinary  elegance,  in  pastoral.  But,  setting  aside  all 
authority  whatever,  why  should  pastoral  no  longer  delight  **  higUy 
civilized  "  men  ?  What  are  the  sentiments,  pleasures,  occupations, 
described  in  it,  that  they  should  be  now  g^wn  out  of  date  ?  The 
truth  IB,  that,  with  the  exception  of  ambition,  every  passion  and  sen- 
timent natural  to  the  human  heart  may  properly  be  depicted  in  this 
kind  of  poetry.  What  does  the  reviewer  think  of  love,  the  soul 
of  all  pastoral ;  is  that  an  antiquated  passion — a  sentiment  eotirely 
alien  firom  the  sympathies  of  all  **  highly  civilized  *'  persons?  No, 
all  the  world  is  not  fallen  into  "  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,** 
whatever  may  he  the  case  with  the  reviewer.  The  real  design  of 
pastoral  is  to  paint  the  amusements  and  pleasures  of  the  countiy,  and 
.to  embody,  in  suitable  expressions,  those  rapturous  feelings  with  which 
the  pleasant  face  of  nature  always  inspires  a  mind  unsophisticated. 
Fields,  woods,  hills,  scattered  slurubs,  and  streams,  all  covered  with 
the  warm  Hght  of  summer,  '^  and  all  o*erspread  with  the  so£^  wings 
€ff  peace,"  demand  more  glowing  words  than  prose  could  venture  to 
indulge  in.  And  we  are  sure  we  shall  hardly  have  a  single  reader 
who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  other  of  his  life,  longed  for  expressions 
to  convey  to  others  the  beauty  of  scenes  he  has  beheld.  The  pastoral 
poet  creates  characters  sufficiently  refined  to  enjoy  such  scenes,  and 
sufficiently  simple  and  rustic  to  be  contented  with  them.  He  imagines 
them  in  situations  in  which  they  may  naturally  converse  of  the  lovely 
landscapes  around  them,  of  the  smdl  events  that  diversify  their  lites, 
of  their  attachments,  hopes,  fears,  solicitudes ;  of  their  misery  or 
happiness.  In  fact,  pastcural  is  the  most  simple  species  of  the  drama; 
consisting  in  general  of  a  single  scene,  in  which  characters  somewhat 
rude  develop  a  very  inartificial  action.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  these  characters  should  be  ^epherds,  or  belong  to  Sieihas 
or  Arcadian  rather  than  to  English  plains,  or  he  called  Menakaa, 
Daphnis,  Hylas,  Lacon,  &c.  in  preference  to  Robin,  Jonathan, 
John,  and  William.  The  topography  and  nomenclature  of  pastoral 
might  be  changed,  we  imagine,  without  altering  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  There  is  no  necessity  to  go  back  to  the  golden  age  for  the 
dramatis  personss  of  an  eclogue,  nor  need  we  prune  it  exactly  after 
the  fashion  of  Virgil  or  Theocritus.  We  are. not  contending  for  the 
old  form  of  pastoral.  But  if  compositions  turning  chiefly  on  sulyeols 
^at  should  form  the  basis  of  pastoral,  rural  manners  and  rural  soeneiy, 
may  still  be  made  to  communicate  [Measure  to  the  most  refined  readcts 
—and  that  they  may,  the  celebrity  of '  Walton's  Angler,'  the  acluioir- 
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kdged  beauty  of  the  book  of  Rathi  airil  of  mniy  parts  of  Wordsworth' 
and  Thomson,  soffieiendf  prove— we  can  by  no  means  perceive  the 
cogi0ncy  of  those  arguments  by  which  the  unfitnets  of  this  kind  oi 
poetry  to  delight  a  poUshed  generation  is  attempted  to  be  proved. 
The  greater  part  of'  Gertrude  of  Wyoming/  and  the  part  in  whidi  the 
most  exquisite  beauty  is  to  be  ifound,  is  of  a  pastoral  nature.  That  it 
IS  not  in  the  eclogue  form  is  nothing,  for  if  the  soatiments  and  occu- 
pations of  a  village  giii  can  in  any  shape  give  pleasure  to*  ^*  highly 
civilised  **  persons,  pastoral  may  yet  nmintain  its  ground.  What  are 
Thomson's  little  episodes  of  Lavinia  and  Musidora,  but  pastorals  inter- 
i^oven  with  description  l  And  to  quote  at  once  the  highest  authority, 
ivhat  are  the  forest  scenes  in  *  As  You  Like  It,'  and  in  *  CymbeUne,' 
but  wild  sweet  pastorals,  richer  and  more  various  than  the  sylvan 
muse  had  before  inspired  ?  Milton  has  left  us  one  lyrical  bucolic, 
on  a  meIanch<Jy  subject,  conceived  after  his  own  lofty  manner,  over- 
flowing with  enthusiasm,  and  decked  with  all  those  exquisite  graces 
of  languiM|;e  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  scatter  over  eveiy  subject. 
And  haa  he  written  many  eclogues,  pastorals  would  have  been  as 
popular  in  this  country  as  romances. 

rope,  with  many  others,  was  of  opinion  that  the  shepherds  of 
bucolic  poetiy  ought  always  to  be  represented  virtuous,  and  by  much 
too  simple  and  natural  in  their  manners  to  be  witty.  And  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  restraint  which  he  foresaw  this  theory  would  im- 
pose upon  him,  that  he  declined  accomplishing  the  wish  of  his  friend 
Walsh,  that  he  should  write  a  pastoral  comedy.  But  how  he  could 
nourish  this  opinion,  in  spite  of  his  acquaintance  with  Theocritus  and 
Virgil,  fow  of  whose  swains  are  remarkaUe  for  virtue  or  for  delicacy, 
is  more  than  we  can  determine.  We  acknowledge  candidly,  how- 
ever, that  could  we  persuade  ourselves  the  characters  of  pastoral 
ought  invariably  to  be  simple  Snd  faultless,  always  attacking  each 
other  with  silly  riddles,  (like  his  own  about  the  royal  oak,  &e.)  and 
eternally  mewling  in  altemitte  rhymes,  we  would  willingly  see  a  halter 
about  the  sylvan  muse's  neck,  to  be  rid  at  once  of  her  drawling  and 
impertinence. 

But  all  good  poetry  makes  itself  at  home  in  the  country  where  it 
happens  to  be  produced.  English  pastoral  should  describe  English 
manners,  divesting  itself  entirely  of  all  classical  partialities,  and  exer- 
cising its  invention  in  communicating  to  homely  sentiments  and 
homely  names  an  interest  and  a  cbann  which  nothinff  but  poetry  can 
g^ve.  We  can  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  Ei^ish  bucolk  poet 
should  not  choose  two  or  three  substantial  farmers  ror  the  sutject  of 
his  eclogues.  They  are  very  leisurable  fellows  occasionally,  and  may 
]5erchance  tune  a  reed  as  sweetly  as  any  Sicilian  goat-herd.  Why 
dot?  Pedlars  and  waggoners,  persons  considered  hitherto  as  very 
unpoetical,  and  such  as  no  fsshionable  muse  could  honourably  converse 
with,  have  been  conducted  upon  Parnassus  by  Wordsworth.  Nor 
does  this  license  in  the  least  o£(end  Apollo.  What  he  blames  Words- 
worth for,  is  the  remorselessness  with  which  he  murders,  by  trifling  and 
phAxity,  bts  own  Doric  sweetaees.    However,  the  Poet  of  the  Lakes, 
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Iqp  «3M«9iDrttia§^  nitliflH^  of  tpr^  ttie  lavSiMl  pMMmd*  %94  ^mt 
Mctiag  H  &efl|iifiiiti3{  vitk  Moat  o£  paiQ&lttew  »li4  wmI,  Mil  itU4 
nufiiag  it  into  ooottflbimble  popularly,  kat  •bQvi^»  wfa«|«r«i  miiy  te 
aaidt  thiit  poetry,  iu|iiweruig  in  kind  l»  ^he  bucolic  of  a^iiqui^',  vnf 
]rtt  ba  capabla  of  interatting  aad  deUgbting  lh«  moit  oiviKfed  aga. 

The  ^iviUiatiAn  vbidi  shonld  r^uider  «a  last  alir*  to  Iha  cjianDi  ^ 
Batura,  av  to  diaic  pictmea  and  reprtifaiitMhaa,  w^vld  ha  a  falae  «i4 
KoUpw  civilization^  tending  to  eofr^pt  aur  heart  np  )e«i  thi^  out  iMta^ 
Oapuine  eiviUaatiaii  it  natnisg  nio^e  than  a  thorough  knowladga  o£ 
the  alenents  of  hnman  happinan  and  misery,  and  el  the  maana  heat 
<;Mculated  to  produoa  the  mme$  and  aveit  the  latter*  l^  Ff^P^r  opa^ 
ration  cannot,  ihera&re.  he  to  abridge  our  pleaawea,  but  to  punfji 
them ;  and  a«  tometimee  calling  off  the  ettention  hem  huainep  ftpd  the 
pursuit  of  gain  to  ac^ea  of  rural  quiet,  and  picturas  ^  a  htppintia 
cheaply  pvefiuoed,  if  et  all  delight^>  ia  ianacantly  99,  ive  think  the  at^ 
tempt  ^  ploaee  by  putoml  ahould  at  leaat  be  mede>  ae  no.  detiimeel 
could  pofifiUy  aiMume  thereby  ta  tha  public. 

But  what  then  eauld  the  Gf  Rhth  paetarel  po^  deauihe  ?  What 
characters  could  be  employ  ?  Hiji  leeoery  and  hi«  eh^ntottfa  aye  to 
he  faund  in  evofy  cmmty  i«  fivitain;  wo)de  end  4owas  oo^^rod  with 
4ocka;  fields  strewed  with  yellow  sheaves,  <«  with  seented  hs^s' 
i^pherds,  husbandmen,  or  reapem.  Whi^t  rncne  bi^  Thootoritoa? 
To  bo  suve  there  was  no  deigy  in  antiem;  Sicily  to  kidnap  the  tenth 
shecs).  or  put  It  hlaek  orook  among  tbo  sheares.  If  t^uMie  old  pagans 
shopherds  now  %nd  then  searifioed  %  kid  os  so  to  fm*  ihay  ^MHped  the 
feast  with  the  godi  and  Ittid  thoi?  cloth»  or  Mo  without  onot  fin  tha 
grass  about  the  altar.  Nevertheiess«  there  is  nothing  withoul  i$a  ajv 
viMitages:  the  hnoolio poet  of  Groat  BritiUnpoiiosfteain  the  ctej^y  and 
the  tax-gatherer  (proh  n^Gis  1)  two  new  sonroos,  added  to  tho  mildowv 
rot  in  the  aheep,  *«.,  of  oomphiint  and  syn^patlm  Hw  topoh^ 
would  be  tho  ap<)#tropho  of  a  shopherd-boy  to  his  wtvounto  lamh,  juit 
going  to  be  translated  to  ^^scopi^l  fields  1  Per  diis  wmortaUbus! 
the  Quartorly  IWviewor  nofor  tho^ghi  o|  ^s. 

Not  to  dwell,  however,  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picturOt  what  wn. 
there  in  aU  the  pastciMil  Hie  more  joyous  and  enli^wiii^  than  qv^r  fii^- 
lish  harvest-hoo^  ?  E^eo  an  ordinary  reapi^  day,  full  as  it  may 
aeem  of  ima^  of  labour,  would  furnish  amplo  matter  for  an  eclogue. 
Suppose  the  poet  to  take  a  ^etch  of  the  field  about  hreakfesK-tivie:  the 
reapers  strewed  alo^g  upon  the  thick  grass  by  the  side  of  a  shady 
hedge ;  boy4  gathering  nuts  in  tho  hughes;  fine  hffunettes pouring  out 
the  Soamiug  aVs*  or  hauding  round  the  milk-whito  cuids  in  weodea 
hpwk ;  and  all  present  full  of  mirth  and  JolUty,  jesting  or  lau^^ng  bar 
^  tweea  eyery  mouth^l,  or,  moEO  pastoral  sull>  entertaining  each  other* 
wUh  soosps*  Rising  well  refreshed,  and  bending  their  merry  brefwu 
faces  in  rows  over  their  bri^t  sickles*  a  troop  of  English  rei^pe^  ap- 
pears fdtogether  as  poetical  as  the  most  idle  knot  of  ahephiirds  ever  be- 
held  in  Arcadia* 

Howevar,  neither  Pope,  noc  any  other  En^fhsh  wntar  of  paa^oraW 
has  chosen  to  dopict  o^aotly  oi^  own  countiy  maonexs,  a^^n 
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ldbM»  P«|M  lu^  iMft  liMd  k^  tOQBBb  lA  the  time 
hm  wraie  kb  tdofuet^  to  hvn  Hmde  any  origiotl  obMEv»tioM  on 
Jliiat  maiiMnty  or  t«  be  aoquaialed  witk  tbe  develofMMUift  ef  tko  pM^i 
810DS  in  breMts  uDtutored  and  anrefined.  His  notiona  o£  ntnd  Hfb^ 
snch  a«  they  were»  b«  b^d  almost  eutiwly  borrowed  iirom  precediog 
writera,  wbetlier  critics  ox  poeta ;  and  when  be  oamo  tu  employ  tbem  in 
his  description^^  he  found  they  were  like  tiie  "  figures  dim"  on  Ca- 
mns's  bonnet)  scarcely  legiUe  to  the  imaguiaUAn.  StiU»  as  his  fancy 
was  strongly  impregnated  with  tho  poedo  soeds,  and  his  judgment 
matured  rar  be^nond  his  yean  by  ¥reU*dir»oled  «fe«dy,  he  felt  confi- 
4«9C«  in  his  powera  of  ^-^rsiCcation,  and  ho|>ed  to  naturalize  thoSicin 
Uan  Ktuses  in  Windsor's  shades. 

From  his  childhood,  Pope  had  eiuoyed  the  advantage  of  converung 
{amiliarly  with  men  refined  in  their  taste^  witty,  studious*  but  yet  me» 
of  the  world.  From  these  he  caught^  with  more  rapidi^  than  h^ 
could  have  done  from  books,  that  admirable  discretion  by  which  he 
governed  his  conduct  as  an  author  from  the-begiuning.  To  them  tbe 
MS.  of  his  pastonUs  wns  submitted,  and  their  hints  and  suggestions, 
mingled  with  eneourasement  and  well  desenred  praise,  at  once  con- 
ferring power  v^  conhdenee*  enabled  him  to  bamore  correct,  and  to 
be  satisfied  that  he  Ka4  wiittoR  something  worth  correotMig.  The  vi- 
cinity of  hi^  father's  seat,  at  Bingfield  to  that  of  Sir  Willian^  Trumbal, 
trho  had  been  secretary  to  King  Wtffiam^  fortunately  hrought  Pope 
acquainted  with  that  gentleman,  who  greatly  assisted  his  studies,  and 
introduced  hint  t^  aeveral  penoas  ol  fad^on  a^d  rank.  With  most  of 
these  he  mreserved,  during  their  Uvea,  an  uninterrupted  intercourse 
and  friendship ;  and  when  he  was  afterwards  assailed  by  the  legion^ 
of  Grub-s(reet,  that  ancient  asylum  of  criticism  and  dulness,  ha 
pleased  himself,  as  well  as  he  might,  with  reckoning  up  the  illustrious 
names  with  which  the  memory  of  hie  youthlnl  productions  was  as- 
sociated : — 

Granville  the  polite, 
And  ki«winff  Walsh,, weiM  tell  me  I  could  write; .  ' 

Welk^natured  Garth  iaflsmed  with  eariv  praise,    . 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  laya; 
Tbe  cQurtly  Talbot^  Somers»  Sheffield  lead, 
Even  inilre(/ltM:i<*s/fr  would  nod  the  head. 
And  St.  John*s  self  (great  Dryden's  friend  before) 
With  open  aims  received  one  poet  more. 

The  correspondence  he  maintained  vrith  Walsh  and  W^cherley,  on 
the  subject  of  his  ^pastorals,  is  more  valuable  by  far  than  ihe  pastorals 
Ihemselves,  There  ye  are  admitted  to  witness  the.cnutiou^  and  grq^ 
duaFdevebpment  of  the  poet's  mind,  his  longings  after  immortanty 
feebly  veiled  by  modesty  and  borrowed  indifierence,  his  expressions; 
half  affectation  and  totlf  fiN»  hit  paiMOttate'devotioii  to  his  art,  his 
first  views  of  life,^  hiaafiisctioa,  hia  enthusiasm.  If  it  weie  possible  to 
read  Pope's  poetry  without  being  in  love  with  hie  character,  no  feel- 
ing, upright  heart,  could  ever  withstand  the  benignity,  sweetness,  and 
limmm  ^mmll^im  rf  hi»  ftieodb  e<yrwp^»diMe;^ 
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But  to  f^tom  to  the  Pastorak.  ifis  deeiga  bdag  to  pttot  te  fcor 
seasons  of  the  year,  each  in  a  separate  edogae,  he  natotally  oon^ 
mences  with  the  spring.  The  dedi<AtioD  ia  to  Sir  William  Tnuobal^ 
and  begins  thus : 

You/that  too  wise  for  pride,  too  good  for'power^ 

Enjoy  the  glory  to  be  great  no  more, 

And  carrying  with  you  all  the  world  can  boast. 

To  all  the  world  illustrionsly  are  lost  I 

O,  let  my  mnse  her  slender  reed  inspire. 

Till  in  your  native  shades  you  tune  the  lyre :— ^ 

and  then  goes  on  to  compare  the  patron  to  the  nightingale,  and  the 
author  to  the  thrush.  Two  shepherds,  Daphnis  and  Strephoo,  are 
now  introduced,  and  these  poor  fellows,  having  been  kept  woeful  by 
**  Lore  and  the  Muse,*'  begin  at  once  to  be  menr,  and  rouse  ea^ 
other's  musical  powers  by  such  arguments  as  the  following : 

Hear  how  the  birds  on  every  bloomy  spray, 
With  joyous  music  wake  the  dawning  day ! 
Why  sit  we  mute,  when  early  linnets  sing. 
When  warbline  Philomel  salutes  the  spring? 
Why  sit  we  sad  when  Phosphor  shines  so  clear, 
And  lavish  Natvre  painti  tnepurpie  year  ? 

Strephon  knowing  no  *' cause  or  just  impediment*'  why  they  should 
DOt  be  musical  as  well  as  the  linnets,  replies — 

Sing  then,  and  Damon  shall  attend  the  stxaiui  &tc» 

And  they  proceed,  alternately  chanting  four  lines  apiece,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  The  last  line  of  Daphnis's  invitation  contiuns  a  pretty 
imitation  of  the  following  lines  of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris : 

Ipsa  genuncis  punmrautem 
Pingit  annum  floribus. 

With  flowery  gems  she  paints  the  purpling  year. 

Excepting  the  musical  flow  of  the  verses,  there  is  Very  little  to  praise 
in  this  eclogue.  The  sentiments  and  images,  where  they  are  not  poor, 
are  hackneyed,  and  the  riddles  with  which  the  shepherds  pnszle  each 
other  are  perfectly  absurd.  Having  contended  a  good  while  on  the 
comparative  beauty  of  their  mistresses,  Strephon  exclaims— 

Say,  shepherd  say,  in  what  glad  ioU  appears 
A  wondrous  tree  that  sacred  monarchs  bears  ? 
Tell  me  but  this,  and  I  '11  disclaim  the  prize, 
And  give  the  conquest  to  thy  Sylvia's  eyes. 

But  Daphnis,  being  also  big  with  a  riddle,  and  apparently  weary  of 
his  mistress,  replie 


Nay,  tell  me  flrst  in  what  more  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lilly  yields? 
And  then  a  nobler  prize  I  will  resign. 
For  Sylvia,  charming  Sylvia,  shall  be  thine/ 

And  theae  wretched  contrivances  were  framed  after  ekaBical  modehy 
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fer  Virgil  bas  two  riddles  every  whit  m  «tuj4d  tM  PopeV  But  do  we 
read  the  antients  only  to  cq>y  their  impeHectioiis  >  Another  imita- 
tion bf  the  aame  writer  in  tmg  pastoral  is  good,  but  inferior  to  the 
original: 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 
Then,  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  ea»9r  swain ; 
But  feigns  a  laugh  to  see  me  search  around. 
And  by  that  lau^  the  willing  fair  is  found. ' 

Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  lasciva  puella, 
^fogi^  od  salicety  $ed  $e  atpit  ante  viderL 
On  this  passage,  we  shall  copy  a  remark  of  Fontenelle :  **  Rien  n*est. 
plus  agreeable  que  des  faits  expos^e  de  roanii^  qu'ils  portent  leur 
reflexion  a?ec  eux.  Tel  est  ce  trait  admirable  de  Virgile.  Le  Berger 
DO  vous  dit  point  quel  est  le  dessein  de  Galatee,  quoi  qu'il  le  sente  par- 
fieutement  bien ;  mais  il  a  6t6  firappe  de  Taction,  et  selon  qu'il  la  vous 
represente,  il  est  impossible  qne  vous  n'  en  deriniev  le  dessein.'* 

Summer,  the  second  pastoral,  is  much  superiiNr,  and  tli^  Mnes  in 
ifvhich  the  poet  addresses  Dr.  Garth  are  very  fine : 

Accept,  O  Garth,  the  muse's  early  lays. 

That  adds  this  wreath  of  ivy  to  thy  ^ys ; 

Hear  what  from  love  unpractised  hearts  endure. 

From  love,  the  $ole  duea$e  thou  can*$t  not  cwre, 
"What  an  admirable  com|^ment  to  a  physician !  In  this  eclogue,  as  in 
the  second  of  Virgil,  an  unsuccessful  lover  bewails  bis  misfortunes, 
and  to  do  him  justice,  his  grief  runs  trippingly  on  the  tongue.  But 
liere,  as  before,  the  best  ideas — the  descent^of  the  pastoral  flute,  and 
the  passioiiate  wish  to  be  changed,  even  into  an  inferior  being;  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  near  the  beloved  object — are  borrowed : 

That  flute  is  mine,  which  Coliu's  tuneful  breath 
Inspired  when  livings,  and  bequeathed  in  death ; 
He  said,  "  Alexis,  take  this  pipe,  the  same 
That  taught  the  groves  my  Rosalinda's  name/'— Pope. 

Tm  mihi  disparibus  septum  compacta  sicutis 

Fistula,  Damoetas  dono  mihi  quam  dedit  olim, 

Et  dixit  moriens,  Te  nunc  hal^Bt  ista  secundum.— Virgil. 

Oh !  were  I  made  by  some  transforming  power. 
The  captive  bird  that  sings  within  thy  bower  I 
Then  might  my  voice  thy  listening  ears  employ. 
And  I  those  kisses  he  receives  enjoy .^ — ^Pope. 

Some  God  transform  me,  by  his  heavenly  power. 
Even  to  a  bee,  to  buzz  within  your  bower. 
The  mndin^  try  chaplet  to  invade, 
And  fMed  fern  that  your  fair  forehead  $hade, 

Theocritus— DETotir. 

The  following  is  Pope's  imitadon  of  a  fine  verse  of  Virgil*8 : 
The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  green  retreats. 
The  Latin  is— 

Mttscoti  (ontesy  et  wrnno  wioUior  herba. 
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Whi^h  Pr}'<l«i\  baa  twq^d  iiito-^ 

Ye  mossy  tprings^  imitm^  etufikipf 
ip|ier«  a)l  (he  beauty  of  tko  ex^tu§il«i  ainiile  k  lest. 

The  thought  originated,  it  seems,  with  Theocritus : 

On  purple  carpets,  softer  ftur  thaa  sleep. 
And  Shakspeare,  to  whom  all  images  were  familiar,  has  &  similar  ex« 
pression  : 

But  I  am  weaker  thao  a  voman^  (ear, 

Tama'  t-kan  skep. 

The  third  pastoral  is  remarkably  i^piritJess,  and  has  scarcely  any  ine 

verses^  excepting  the  dedication  to  Wyoherley  : 

Thou,  whom  the  Nine  witfi  Plautus'  wit  inspire]^ 
Tlie  art  of  Terence,  and  Menander's  fire; 
Whose  sense  iastructs  us,  and  whose  humour  cbams, 
Whose  judgmeni  sways  us,  and  wheae  spuit  warms! 
Oh !  ^kiU*d  in  nature  1  see  t))e  hearts  of  swaips, 
Their  artle$$  passions,  and  their  tepider  pains. 
There  is  one  line,  however,  so  exquisitely  flowieg  ainl  musical,  that 

its  sweetness  may  be  compared  to  that  of  th»  BMst  melodious  in 

Virgil- 

And  Delia*^  name  and  Doris  filled  the  grove. 

Foxmosam  resenare  deces  Amartllida  silvas^ 
Th^  foRowing,  too,  hare  merit,  as  they  give  rise  to  rural  a«sociatioBs, 
though  they  are  at  variance  with  the  notions  of  the  critics,  who  woultl 
keep  out  of  sight  all  idea  of  pain  and  weariness  : 

While  lab'ring  oxen,  s^nt  with  toil  and  heat^ 

In  their  loote  traceijf^am  the  field  retreat ; 

While  eurling  smokes  from  village  tops  srs  i 

And  the  fleet  shades  gUde  oVx  tlm  dusky  greco. 
The  fourth  pastoral,  to  whieh,  a,t  the  request  of  WalA»  the  author 
gave  the  form  of  a  Dirge,  has  more  poetry  in  it  and  feeling  than  any 
of  the  others. — ^Two  shepherds,  watching  their  fiocke  at  midnight,  in 
a  grove,  behold  the  moon  rfeing  serenely  in  the  wintry  $ky,  and  to 
shortteti  the  tedlousness  of  night,  propose  to  celebrate  the  praise  of 
Daphne  (Mrs^  Tempest).  The  dead  ef  night  is  very  finely  marked 
in  the  first  of  these  Knee — 

Noiij  sleepin^fiocks  on  their  sqftjleecci  lie^ 
The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky. 

And  the  wintry  season  in  these. 

Behold  the  groves  that  shine  with  silver  frosty 
Their  beauty  withered,  and  their  verdure  lost, 
iD'the  firet  eclogue  of  th^'  Shepherd's  Calender,'  in  the  apostrophe  of 
the  shepherd  to  the  wintry  ^pouEu!,  th«rs  ^re  lines  wiiich  rope  had  if 
his  eye  when  writing  this  pastoral : 

Whilome  thy  fresh  spring  flowered,  and  after  hasted 
Thy  swnmer  proudy  with  daffodillies  dieht. 
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Yon  naked  trees,  whose  shady  leaves  are  lost. 
Wherein  the  hirds  were  wont  to  build  their  bower, 
-^nd  qow  ve  clothed  with  PPpss  ^nd  howy  frost, 
Instead  of  blooms,  wherewith  your  birds  did' flower.    ' 

There  is  no  occasion,  however,  to  nniltiply  quotations :  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  four  ec]Qgu«s  are  poverty  and  feebleness  of  con- 
ception, vagueness  of  expression,  absence  of  passion,  want  of  original 
im|ig«(k7. '  like  m%ny  other  hiferior  produc^ons,  fhey  are  preseivcd  by 
Uing  zmm^tei  witb  works  whose  seed«  of  immortality  ar^  in  them; 
setres ;  ^d  if  they  serve  to  excite  industry  and  appUeation  in  youth| 
rtere  may  be  utility  in  ^heir  conservation,  Qtheri^»  they  might  very 
weV  be  omitted  in  future  editions  of  Pope. 


TTO   A    STAR, 
IVkick  Shinci  in  at  Night  through  iny  B^-room  'ffmdpvf. 

Hail,  holy  watcher  of  the  pightl- 
Whose  ray  my  pillow  visits  alill, 
As  oft  as  DftY  withdrs^ws  her  light 
Beyond  the  hv  Atlantic  hill, 
I  low  s^eet  thy  twinkling  solden  beam 
Through  night*s  unclouded  ether  strays, 
To  touch,  perhaps,  dull  lids  that  dream 
Well  pleased  of  Mammon's  brighter  rays. 

Wert  thou  among  the  starry  lords 
To  whom  (he  Persian  bent  his  knee  ? 
Thou  wert^  for  heaven's  bright  host  affords 
No  fiery  power  could  rival  thee ! 
And  still  the  shepherd  wild,  that  dips  ' 
His  foot  in  old  Euphrates'  flood, 
Whatever  accents  rule  his  lips, 
In  heart,  adores  tkee  still  as  God ! 

For  when  the  sun,  thy  kindred,  rears 
His  golden  lock^  above  the  main, 
With  prostrate  brow  the  Kurd  appears 
lA  oqpcn  t^nt  on  Shiniu^s  plai^ 
And  when  througli  Winter's  cloudy  roof 
Thy  struggling  ray  bursts  brightly  forth. 
He  deems  that  danger,  far  alopf, 
lies  hid  in  caverns  of  the  north. 

And  I9  bright  star  1  adore  thee  too. 
Whose  light  doth  kiss  my  eyes  so  oft. 
No  beauty  bathed  in  Cyprian  dew, 
With  cheek  as  cygnet's  bosom  soft, 
Nor  beacon  on  some  rocky  height, 
(xtiiding  to  safety  o'er  the  billow, 
£*er  touched  the  heart  with  more  delight, 
"nian  tbou^  hright-shining  on  my  paiow  ! 
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rR0«U9S  OF  THB  BURMESB    WAR— CAMPAIGNS  IN 

1824-25. 

Seamd  Jriiele, 

Tii£  extent  of  the  taak  which  we  have  undertaken,  in  laying 
before  the  British  Public  the  connected  events  of  this  war,  in  the 
present  series  of  articles,  will  not  admit  of  much  introductory  dis- 
cussion when  entering  on  the  operations  of  this  season.  Should  the 
ttrain  in  which  we  commented  on  the  numerous  blunders  that 
marked  the  commencement  of  this  war,  lead  to  an  inference  that  we 
aimed,  by  their  exposure,  to  proclaim  the  incapacity  of  Lord  Amherat*s 
government,  we  enter  our  disclaimer  against  any  such  inference,  and 
define  the  aim  of  these  our  labours  to  be,  1st,  To  give  our  strictures  a 
practical  value,  by  laying  bare  the  defective  and  erroneous  points 
which  deface  our  system  of  foreign  and  military  policy  in  India ;  and 
2dly,  To  produce  die  nearest  possible  approximation  to  a  correct  and 
impartial  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  war  now  raging  there. 

The  absence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  Calcutta,  when  war 
was  forced  on  the  Bengal  Government,  necessarily  threw  idl  the  eaiiy 
arrangements  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  on  the  spot ;  with  Sir 
Edward  Paget,  therefore,  praise  or  censure  for  past  results  cannot 
rest ;  but  on  him  will  fall  the  highest  measure  of  responsibility  in  the 
present  campaigns.  The  Government  feeling,  perhaps,  its  inability, 
or,  in  compliment  to  the  high  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  placed 
the  most  ample  resources  in  Sir  Edward  Paget's  hands,  not  even 
reserving  an  efficient  check  on  expenditure  connected  with  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  Such  a  degree  of  confidence  is  novel,  if  not 
unprecedented,  in  the  annals  of  India;  and  a  general  interest  was 
created  in  the  issue  of  the  plans  and  development  of  resources  by  a 
Commander-in-Chief,  vested  with  a  power  of  unlimited  expenditure. 
To  the  military  body  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  important,  as 
involving  a  future  and  more  general  application  of  the  principle  it 
embraced. 

The  first  indication  of  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  followed 
the  disaster  at  Ramoo.  When  alarm  for  the  safety  of  Calcutta  was 
ripe,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  it  is  believed,  under  the  influence  of  the 
counsels  of  Commodore  Hayes,  of  the  Honourable  Company's  marine, 
and  his  Majesty's  Quartermaster-General,  set  on  foot  a  very  exten- 
sive flotilla,  or  gun-boat  establishment,  which  was  to,  cruise  on  the 
Salt  Lake,  east  of  the  city,  and  by  ranging  through  the  Sunderbunds, 
or  Delta,  between  Calcutta  and  Dacca,  to  preserve  our  firesidM  from 
molestation.  There  never  was  an  enemy  likely  to  afford  employment 
to  this  military  marine ;  and  as  it  soon  became  obvious  that  this 
C/atamaran  project  was  useless  for  home  defence,  the  flotilla  was 
apportioned  to  the.forces  about  to  invade  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Ana- 
can.    With  the  latter  army  such  an  establishment  was  jadidons ; 
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tfamighy  hftd  the  equipment  beendiiected  exclusively  to  fitoeu  for  tlie 
titngpoft  of  troops  and  supplies  across  the  estuaries  and  large  nTen 
which  impede  an  advance  into  Arracan,  instead  of  to  the  calibre  ^  and 
Quantum  of  artillery  it  was  to  carry,  this  flotilla  would  have  proved 
nr  less  expensive,'  and  certainly  more  useful. 

The  principal  features  in  the  Commander-in-Chief's  plan  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  were,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Assam ;  to 
recruit  the  exhausted  and  crippled  force  at  Rangoon  under  Sir  A. 
CampbeD,  by  reinforcements  from  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Ceylon,  so 
that  this  army  might  act  a  substantive  part  in  the  general  plan  of 
operations;  and  ^m  Bengal  to  penetrate  the  Ava  dominions  by 
dachar  and  Arracan.  For  the  latter  purposes,  upwards  of  30,000 
men,  of  all  arms,  were' collected  in  Bengal.  The  lines  of  operation 
from  Cachar,  Arracan,  and  Rangoon,  were  all  directed  on  Ameera* 
poora,  the  capital  of  the  Burmese  empire.    The  mutiny  '  at  Barrack* 

*  Upwards  of  190  great  guns,  according  to  ComipcMiore  Hayes's  report. 

*  Tail  branch  of  expenditure  deed  not,  up  to  the  latest  date  from  ]ndia» 
(August  1825,)  fall  short  of  eleven  or  twelve  laet  ofrupeeM,  excluiwe  of  the  •&« 
penses  of  building  and  purchasing  the  boats. 

'A  recent  communication  from  India  affords  matter  for  a  note,  with 
reference  to  this  mutiny,  or  rather  to  the  debates  in  Parliament,  on  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume's  motion,  24th  March  1825,  for  certain  despatches  touching 
the  organization  of  the  Indian  army.  Our  Correspoudent  observes,  the  mass 
of  general  i^orance  and  misinformation  which  pervaded  the  speeches  on  this 
oo«»ion,  e&cited  in  India  a  general  feeling  of  either  pity  or  contempt.  The 
effbrts  of  those  Members  who  called  for  information  on  erroneous  data,  and 
the  warm-  expressions  of  other  Members,  who  uttered,  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  what  their  feelings  dictated,  may  be  excused;  but  can  it  be  true 
that  the  grave,  the  respectable  President  of  the  India  Board,  used  such 
expressions  as  ^e  following  ?  viz. : 

"  That  in  the  administration  of  so  vast  a  country,  containing  so  many 
millions  of  inhabitants,  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  under  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumttances,  a  very  large  discretion  must  be  allowed  in  the  execution  of  any 
orders,  when  it  is  considered/'  &c.  &c.  And  again  :  "  In  such  a  case,  the 
man  must  be  blind  who  did  not  perceive  that  a  large  tH»creti»n  must  be  left 
to  the  Governor-General,  to  adapt  himself  to  any  new  circumstances  that 
nay  arisen"  Following  this  course  of  argument,  the  Indian  Minister  is  made 
to  observe  to  the  House : 

**  But  though  the  orders  sent  out "  (25th  November  1823,  for  the  reorgant* 
cation  of  the  Indian  army)  '*  were  carried  into  RXBCtrriON,  there  was  not 
a  single  representation  made  against  any  or  them,  unless  the  separation  into 
tW0  hattedisns  of  what  had  before  formed  one  regiment.  Of  complaints  of 
this  kind,  only  five  or  six  had  been  received ;  and  with  those  exceptions, 
there  was  in  the  representations  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  discontent." 
If  such  words  were  uttered  by  Mr.  Wynne,  it  may  be  asserted  that  they  con- 
tain wilful  deceptions,  or  that  they  are,  at  least,  words  that  deceive,  **that 
palter  with  us  in  a  double  sen^^e,"  and  lead  to  conclusions  totally  fislse  or 
erroneous.  They  were  uttered  to  answer  a  temporary  purpose ;  and  the 
hollow  plea  of  a  vindication  of  Lord  Amherst,  ^hiie  both  that  nobleman  and 
his  Government  are  basely  traduced  by  such  inferences,  calls  aloud  for  ex- 
posure.  If  the  extracts  quoted  be  strictly  interprete«i,  they  imply,  1st,  That 
the  ^Mpatch  of  the  25th  November  1823  was  to  be  acted  on,  under  the 
larfitMSfWiofMrfy  poawr  vested  in  the  local  Government.  2dly,  That  Lord 
AasMfltand  his  eoa^jtitsrs  did  exercise  this  power,  and  than  gave  ennplett 
rfeH  to  the  Coorf  •  oMtrR.    And  lastly,  Tbftt  the  orders  of  the  Court  wert 
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Mon  OD  ihi  Ut  Ndrember  lM4i  ooeaiiMied  May  ii' 
Bftngtl  eoniingento  to  tluiir  Mirwal  poinls  of  rdodesnrag,  if  it  did  not, 
U  4hl«  late  period^  creata  an  alterati^  in  the  plan  of  thd  eaaiipaigiii< 
It  ia  beyond  tho  scope  of  this  attirJa  to  dilate  on  this  <inbap^  miitifiji 
further  than  to  point  to. it  aa>  neoeisairilj  tuspandibg  the  confrfetioa 

carried  iuto  executioq,  to  the  ^ratificatioD  of  the  European  oflSecrs  of  Ui< 
Itrniy,  aud  without  ftiiy  bad  effect  on  the  Native  soldiery.    . 

To  answer  these  InfereuceA  !d  the  order  in  which  they  nft  thus  ptacedi  bS 
U  kaowb,  that  iii  lie^  of.thif  dlftdretionary . power^  the  perarattoa  ta UmI 
^Ouourable  Court's  despa^h  of  the  2bfk  Nuv^m^er  18t3|  dartd  th^;  local 
^orerumentja^  then'  peril,  to  decline  ffivio|p  immediate  effect  to  ibe  orders  it 
conveyed.  Tbis  maudatory  and  infallible  doctrine  deceived  Che  approval,  id 
1811,  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne,  who,  in  1825,  b^s  optica  fo  deaf,  that  be  it  stated 
to  laud  *'  vary  large  diseretioaar}'  power."  The  secoud  itiferaaoe  is  <UM)<eded  | 
Lord  AdiheplF  aud .  tbe  lo<al  GoVeroment  did»  most  disobedieatiy^  e&erriie 
their  discretion,  although  on  too  ItOiited  a  scale.  The  last  inference  and  its 
eimseqaeDces  are  equally  onfoundedin  fact  with  theflnt  The  orderv  UtX 
out  )VBttR  MOT  OAaaiBU  INTO  BFFE0T«  or,  tu  frpeakcorreetlj,  they  were  vary 
|)Aftialiy  acted  on.  Tbe  armyt  as  a  body>  were  very  dissai^fied  with  tbe  new 
organifuitioa ;  and.  if  the.  Harracknoor  mutiny  did  not  actually  spring  from 
the  partial  effect  given  to  the  Cuurrs  orders,  tbe  consummation  of  discontcoly 
by  an  open  yiuUtion  of  allegiance  and  disciplinei  wa«  ensured  by  ^i^  111- 
advised  reorganiaatioo.  It  is  fur  Mr.  Wynne  to  recpncile  auch  direct  coatra* 
dictions )  tbe  Court's  orders  .uf  Novemlier  1823  were  discussed  in  Council  ia 
May  1824,  and  tbe  President  ai  tbe  Indian  Board  roost,  therefore,  iUrvf 
known  thf  results  ia  March  1826. 

Lord  Amherst  aud  the  local  Gevernmcot  are  entitled  to  iofioite  credit  for 
darifig-  to  suspend  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  measures  of  reorgauiaatson  in  tbe 
veiy  teeth  of  tbe  peril  paragcaph  ;  and  common  honesty  demaode,  that  the 
heaeliti  flowing  from  tbe  measures  of  suspension  be  proclaimed : 
,    VVere  t^ree  of  tbe  dearest  stfitions  in  all  India  made  balf*batta  stations  ?  f 

Was  the  contingent  allowance  of  fifty  rupees  a  mouth  granted  to  a^»taiB« 
of  troops  and  compaiiie«  reduced- to  thic^  rupees  ? 

.  Was  tbe  contract  for  cavalry  contingencies  taken  from  officers,  co«paaie«i 
troops,  and  tbe  supply  uf  tbe  articles  transferred  to  the  Conimissariaty  while 
their  care  and  preservation  rested  with  troop-officers  ? 

Were  loqal  and  provincial  officers  deprived  of  tbeir  off> reckonings  ? 

Was  tbe  Quartermaster- General's  department,  one  of  tiie  moat  csaential 
branches  of  the  geueral  staff,  (already  inefficient,)  further  miuced  ? 

Were  the  allowances  of  all  the  personal,  division,  and  regimental  atal^ 
jaduoed  to  tbe  Court's  scale  ? 

To  these,  and  many  other  such  questiona,  %he  answer  is,  No  !  Aad  lb# 
merit  of  the  negative, — great  indeed,  it  is  too  at  the  preaeot  crbis — is  due  ta 
Lord  Amherst  and  tbe  local  Government,  who  were  not  tbe  sil^  took  that 
the  Court's  mandate  would  have  macle  them.  Had  tbo whole  of  the  meafom 
of  reorganization  taken  effect,  discontents  loud  and  deep,  nay,  overt  acu  also| 
might,  perchance,  have  superseded  **  representations."  It  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  formation  of  reeimeuis  of  two  battalions  into  dUstiact 
regiments,  bad  not  also  been  rejected  ;  for  the  adoption  of  this  rneaeufc  re- 
moved all  the  officers  from  tbe  men  whom  tbey  bad  long  commanded,  and 
thus  broke  the  attachment  of  the  Native  sokUer  to  bis  European  officer; 
leaving  the  seeds  of  discontent  to  germinate,  uncontrolliMi  by  attachment, 
confidenre«  or  respect.  This  is  the  bad  effect  which  the  ra^rganiaatlon  pro^ 
dnced  on  the  Native  soldiery.  A  boon  was  conferred  on  the  Native  s«*UKec  by 
the  abolition  of  the  half-mounting  &yfctem ;  and  tbe  sura  of  this  ndvantnfe  may 
be  efitioiBted  at  about  tbiee  anuas  (fourpence  farthing)  a  DK»nfh  to  each  maa. 
Tbe  «aiolatnsnt  formerly  derived  .from  this  sotirce  by  commaadbof^Actn 
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could  Dot  10  reaBon  be  expected  to  enter  into  Sir  £.  PageA  aaiimfai» 
tioosy  its  effocts  should  not  be  permitted  to  subtract  from  any  merit 
to  which  his  measures  might  otherwise  team  entiUe^ 

f  <«■  *  I  ■     . .     ..    I  ■     II      I    ■    \ ■.  ■    ..•■..    ■  ■  •■  I  I  ii 

ofcorptf  li  made  up  a>  them  by  a  taU  of  commmnd-mooey»  new  psid  by  the 
state. 

Thus  far.  at  a  feneral  comment  on  what  is  said  to  hava  fallen  from  tha 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  hut  to  avoid  the  char^  of  a  tnere  doo^-. 
matfcal  opiniOD  on  the  discontents  of  the  army,  (Buropean  officers,)  some 
fiirtber  aotica  is  indispensable*  From  Mr.  Wynne's  observations.  It  mi^hs 
almost  be  imagined  that  the  new  organisation  was  put  to  the  vote  before  il^ 
became  law.  As  this  could  not  happen,  Mr.  Wynne  should  have  eiplalned 
the  channel  by  which  the  senttments  Qfthe  officers  could  reach  their  superiors, 
eithSr  at  bonie  or  in  India,  after  the  orders  were  pfomulgat^.  The  onir 
legal  mode  is  by  personal  end  individual  memorial  f  a  course  ant  hastily 
fi*Uo wed,  because  such  appeals  against  the  decrees  of  the  Honourable  Conrr 
and  its  uovemmentl  are  generally  received  as  indicating  a  coutumacioua 
opposition  to  lawful  authority,  and  therefore  entail  on  tlie  dafiag  appellant 
fiur/ovoMT,  should  he  escape  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  cause  advocated: 
Tlie  new  arrangements  were  bottomed  on  a  system  of  general  retreiiehniedf  f 
and  if  the  Court,  by  it«  orders,  inflicted  on  itself  any  additieoil  charge^  th« 
boon  fell  esehuivv^  on  the  ofBcers  of  tlie  Madras  and  Bombay  army.  In 
Bengal,  no  class  of  officers  hail  a  farthing  added  tu  their  aliowsnceii  or  emola^ 
aeots;  but  had  not  Lord  Amherst  and  the  local  Government  interpose^li 
every  officer  would  have  been  a  severe  suffbrer  by  the  new  organlzStioti»  The 
hafsli  character  of  these  measures  of  retrenchment  may  be  ima^tted  ^m' 
the  faet,  that  a  near  and  mtodtrate  (if  not  a  Hmii)  Government  ventured  to 
disobty  the  peremptory  decree !  What  shall  be  laid  for  the  eandour,  nsyi 
for  tiie  honesty,  of  the  representation,  that  the  officers  were  Satiifled  with  the 
Court's  orders  of  retrencoment ;  advanced  as  this  deduction  Ift,  by  one  who 
km€W  that  the  local  Government  of  India  bad  only  rendered  the  decfM 
palateable,  by  dropping  the  most  obnoxious  and  oppressive  article  of 
letittaehmeot  ? 

A  more  shallow  *mpositbn  than  theri.('E;4r%iii/i%iniLi  u\'  rv-itn^  iil-^^,  isri^  t.ev%f 
attempted  to  be  palmed,  a^a/evowr,  on  any  hodv  nf  tiic!n  ;  \rlth  exception  of 
tlMrfOtfofMn  of  one  lieutenant,  and  in  hH  ^tvnd  \t\^p\n^  o1lf^  ftddtfhnal  cnplatn 
in  each  regiment,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  enlvnErra^e  nfTurdrd.  Th^t  nn  army 
having  subalterns  of  upwards  of  twenty  y«ar«'  «CnudUi^,  rf-qtJiirecl  siiGtr 
lelief,  bad  long  been  admitted*  The  other  portion  of  this  ftin^  mrn«iire 
can  only  be  characterised  as  a  piece  of  trickery,  by  which  th*?  grear  ^Hae 
(ccdooelcy  of  a  regiment)  was  reduced  in  ¥abe^  to  in  create  thr  non'Teiirin^ 
tlam  of  officers,  and  thereby  diminish  the  proporticm  of  the  reiirinir  tl^ug  (the 
lieateoant-colonels).  These  were  in  a  pr<ip»riliiO  nf  turn  Heutcnaui-eolttntlfi 
to  mU  colonelcy,  (the  grand  prise  in  thi^  lutti-ry,)  bui  nr^  nmt'  erfH/iL  Lieu-p 
tenant-ooloneU  will  hencefortn  have  more  tcinpiatitiii  tohuld  TaaI  the  *cTt\cif 
tor  this  step.  It  was  this  effisct,  perhaps^  that  trd  the  Cmirtto  innovate ;  mid 
auque^tfouablv  this  effect  will  diminish ,  If  it  sliould  uot  fompletely  [^ett*rali^4*, 
the  vaunted  advantage  of  more  rapid  pmtnofiito,  cati^cdby  the  aeiuat  au^inen* 
tation,  amounting  to  half  a  colonel  to  each  rcpmettt^  An  eosigii  enterifig 
the  service,  may  now  attain  the  rank  of  captaiu  within  iwL'uiy  veEirs ;  but  be 
will  not  be  colonel  of  a  regiment  under  furtii*  fire  yean,  ami  nUl  then  tm>*taii 
inadequate  reward  for  S4>  many  years  of  tuil  m  a  forel^i  CiHiutry, 

So  far  from  general  tatisfaciiou,  there  is  a  ifi^nvral  fueling  tJi  ili^c^JtilcTit  at 
these  arrangements ;  even  the  dazsle  uf  n  Tvw  pr^jmotiun^  in  the  hL^^nef 
grades  could  not  conceal  the  true  intent  ami  bi^artnv  iirtkeie  arraD^einenW 
on  the  body. of  ^be  service.  OfficerSof  (f^eul^V^Hve  oir  thirty  year*'  itandin^ 
are  justly  cUsappoiiited  St  ibe  ruinous  reduciiim  of  the  anmiity  that  Wit-t  to 
cheer  th^ir  clow  of  life,  and  the  deslniciioji  pt  hopt^-i  w  lun^  fostered^    There 
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W«  will  Do^  proceed  with  our  ntrralife,  fbRowtag  tht  cidi^ 
dbierved  in  the  campaiga  of  1824» 

.  Coii^ign  of  1 824-25  in  J$$an^ 

The  operations  of  the  last  campaign  closed  in  this  qnarter  with  the 
reHnquiahmeDt  of  oor  advanced  positions  at  Kulliabary  fidUng  hack 
upwards  of  100  miles  to  Gowahutty,  the  capital  of  Lower  Assam. 
Brigadier  Richards's  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  measure  hate 
heen  already  stated  ;  and  though  they  certainly  prove  the  expediency 
of  a  retreat,  yet  the  proceeding  Was  calculated  to  throw  a  shade  over 
Our  hitherto  successful  warfare  in  Assam,  which  must  tend  to  aug- 
ment the  resistance  and  difficulties  in  the  present  campaign.  The 
ability  of  the  Commissariat  to  subsist  troops  in  so  distant  a  point  op 
the  Burrampootra  as  Kulliabar,  should  have  been  duly  weighed 
before  Brigadier  Richards  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  cantoned  the 
largest  proportion  of  his  troops  there. 

tat  tome  officers  who,  siter  foity  ytan  of  tenritiide,  will  now  eome  tm 
tiie  reduced  Bcate  of  coloneli'  off-reckoniagt.  The  officers  whose  ruik 
Blac^  them  hcyond  ^each  of  the  haneful  effects  of  the  new  Byttem,  have  bec« 
Known  to  express  unfavourable  opinions  of  the  reorf^nisntioa,  which  hns» 
In  short,  no  advocates  but  with  men  of  property,  who  were  about  to  retire  on 
a  lieutenant-colonel's  pension,  and  were  saved  from  doing  this  good  to  tbe 
service  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  rise  to  tbe  grade  of  lieutenant-coiooel 
commaiidentt  (a  ficlitlous  grade  without  rank,  now  known  only  in  thelodiaii 
army,  applied  originally  to  prevoit  sue  insmnce  of  actual  supercesskm  to 
officers  ia  his  Majesty's  service,  but  continued,  although  pnimution  to  a 
lictttenant-coloneley  *  'is  slaw  in  the  Compan/s,  and  rmrd  in  his  Majesty's 
service ,j  which  enables  them  to  raside  permanently  in  Enrope  on  the  alkm* 
ances  or  a  regimental  colonel,  in  which  grade  there  is  no  retii«mcnt  fantto 
tbe  grave.  That  officers  so  situated  will  join  in  Mr.  Wjmoe's  view  of  the  near 
organisation,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  they  are  units  in  tbe  service. 

Tempting  as  a  deeper  analysis  of  the  reorganisation  arraogemenu  mar  hc^ 
it  is  time  to  take  Isave  of  Mr.  Wynne,  who  may,  at  the  disUnce  of  10,QOa 
miles  from  a  reply,  gloss  over  measures  intended  to  reduce  the  bard  eaminca 
of  Indian  officers,  at  the  same  time  that-  tlie'  tide  of  conquest  is  hoiiriy 
widening  their  field  of  service,  and  exhausting  their  scanty  finances  ^ 
increased  wear  and  tear  of  expensive  equipments. 

*  To  elucidate  this  assertion,  the  insuince  of  the  senior  Lietttenant-Colooel  of 
his  Majesty's  and  of  the  Company's  armj,  at  prment  in  Bengal,  is  quoted,  rh. : 
tIeutenaut-Cotonel  Commandant  O.  .Carpenter,  a  Cadet  of  1781,  («ra  oUtw 
qMeer  th^n  ang  nu^&r-general  in  Mm  Alinntif*9  »rmpf)  a  Captain  of  1796.  Maior 
ot  isai,  and  Lieiiienaot-Colonel,  .%th  October  1811,  is  restricted  from  hoMBi^ 
the  army  rank  of  colonel,  although  attained  by  actual  regimental  promotion  on 
29tb  April  1823,  because  his  Majesty  has  not  issurd  a  brevet  of  colonel  for 
the  year  1811;  and  his  admissiou,  therefore,  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army 
would  supersede  Lieutenant-Colonel  Michael  M'Creagh,  of  his  Majesty's  Idtn 
foot,  a  Major  of  1809,  but  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  3d  October  181 1 .  twen^-seven 
days  prior  to  Colonel  Cari)enter*8  commission  in  thai  grade  onip,  tboogh  Colood 
M-Creagh  was,  in  all  probability,  not  born  when  Colonel  Centered  the  army. 
l^t  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  selected  instance ;  for  the  next  twenty  offi- 
cers on  tbe  list  of  lieutenant-colonels  in  Beni^,  are  eonal,  and  some  rrro 
stronger,  proofs  of  tlie  hardship  inflicted  by  the  Regulation  of  the  Cooft  of 
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-  H«d  Uie  foroe  ntired  into  monsoon  quarters  at  Gowahatty,  imme- 
diately after  the  successes  in  May  had  driven  the  Burmese  into 
Upper  Assam,  much  of  the  unfavourable  impression  created  by  a 
retreat  in  July,  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  heavy  losses  in  cattle 
and  baggage  been  spared  to  the  state  and  to  individuals.  A  perma* 
nent  arrangement  for  the  occupation  of  KuUiabar  on  a  small  scale, 
by  the  selection  of  a  strong  defensive  position,  was  practicable ;  and 
the  resources  of  the  Commissariat  would  assuredly  enable  it  to  pro- 
vision the  small  detachment  so  situated,  until  a  return  of  the  season 
for  resuming  operations  against  Upper  Assam.  A  secondary,  and 
not  unimportant  consequence  of  the  retreat,  was,  that  it  com()elled 
movements  in  this  campaign  while  season  was  yet  unfavourable,  and 
before  the  whole  of  the  troops  could  be  assembled  for  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  The  force  at  Brigadier  Richards's  disposal  for 
the  campaign  was  as  follows,  viz, :  artillery  detail,  four  brigades  six*- 
pounders,  two  howitzers,  and  flotilla  artillery ;  detachment  of  irregu- 
lar cavalry ;  46th  and  57th  regiments  Native  infantry ;  the  Rung- 
poor  and  Dinapoor  local  battalions,  and  a  wing  of  the  Chumparun 
local  battalion.  The  46th  Native  infantry  and  Rungpoor  corps  were 
incomplete,  until  drafts  for  the  former  arrived  from  the  Presidency, 
and  the  detachment  of  the  latter  £rom  Sylhet,  which  did  not  happen 
until  active  operations  had  ceased.  In  the  end  of  November  1824, 
when  the  57th  regiment  Native  infitintry  reached  Gowahutty,  the 
force  was  about  3000  effective  men ;  and  after  the  drafts,  &c.,  had 
joined,  in  February  1825,  at  3500  men. 

^  When  estimating  the  force  available  for  active  operations,  a  con-' 
siderable  deduction  must  be  made  from  these  totals,  to  provide  for  the 
occupation  of  the  several  poets  established  for  cantonments,  and  for 
keeping  open  the  communication  with  the  Bengal  provinces. 

The  political  control  continued  vested  in  Mr.  D.  Scott ;  but  Briga- 
dier Richards  was  latterly  nominated  as  a  junior  Commissioner  with 
Mr.  Scott. 

19th  Oct.  1824. — ^The  Burmese,  after  our  retreat,  re-occupied  Kul- 
liabar,  Nouyanganee  Raha  Chokey,  from  whence  parties  were  pushing 
into  Cachar.  To  check  these  incursions,  Major  Cooper,  who  was 
stationed  at  Mungle  Dye,  thirty  miles  above  Gowahutty,  wa« 
directed  to  proceed  by  water  to  KuUiabar,  with  four  gun-boats  and  his 
wing  of  the  Chumparun  light  infantry ;  while  Major  Waters,  accom- 
panied by  Lieutenant  Neufville,  Deputy  Adjutant  Quartermaster- 
General,  was  ordered  from  Gowahutty  up  the  Burampootra,  with  a 
flotilla  and  part  of  the  Dinapoor  battalion,  to  Raha  Chokey  and 
Noagaong. 

.  Oct.  31.— Major  Cooper  reached  his  destination ;  and  two  days 
after,  a  small  party,  under  Lieutenant  Watson,  surprised  a  body  of 
Burmese  at  Dikeree.  This,  and  several  other  petty  affairs,  in  which: 
the  Chumparun  light  infantry  had  previously  been  successfully  en- 
gaged, relieved  the  country  in  this  vicinity  from  the  presence  of  any 
enemy. 

Major  Waters,  guided  by  Lieutenant  Neufville,  yesterday  landed 
Oriental  Herald,  Voh  8.  2  L 
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with  .100  men  of  hb  eorps,  and,  bj  a  rapid  march,  meeeedei  in  tor- 
priaing  a  party  of  the  enemy  near  Hautgaon ;  thia  mote  embraced  a 
march  of  thirty-^Te  miles  in  inceuant  rain,  through  an  inundated 
country. 

Nov.  2. — M^)or  Wateia^  continoing  hit  loata  vp  the  '  Kialhing 
rirer,  again  succeeded  in  surprising  the  enemy  at  Raha  Chokey. 
lianding  two  miles  below  with  100  men,  half  was  placed  uoder 
Lieutenants  Neufville  and  Jones;  with  the  other  half.  Major  W. 
made  a  detour ;  so  that  when  the  enemy  was  surprised  by  the  first 
party,  his  flight  was  intercepted  and  considerable  loss  inflicted, 
without  any  on  the  part  of  the  assailants. 

Nov.  3.-«The  Boora,  or  Mogaum  Riya,  the  Burmese  Geremor  in 
Assam,  intending,  it  was  reported,  to  eracuate  Noagaong,  and  operate 
a  retreat  into  Munnipoor,  Major  Waters  left  part  of  his  amall  force 
to  protect  the  fleet,  and  with  the  rest  made  a  mardi  of  twenty-^Ya 
miles^  when  he  biTOuacked  for  the  night. 

Not.  4.— Broke  up  this  birouack  at  day-break,  and  made  the 
stockades  at  Noagaong ;  firom  which  the  enemy  retired  so  hastily, 
that  he  left  all  his  baggage,  plunder,  and  stores,  including  tweity 
iron  guns,  and  three  war-boats.  From  the  state  of  the  hi2a  in  tlMi 
stocki^es  around  Noagaong,  it  was  supposed  the  Boom  Rajs  had 
1200  or  1300  fighting  noeo.  These  successes  of  Majors  Cooptr  and 
Waters  restored  the  troops  to  the  positions  lost  by  die  retreat  in  July 
last. 

Nov.  25.— The  57th  regiment  Native  infantry  reached  Brigadier 
Rtcharda's  head-quarters  at  Gowahutty,  when  the  46th  regiment 
Native  infantrr  was  ordered  to  move  by  water  up  to  Rulliabar. 

Nov.  29. — Captain  M'Leod,  with  the  flotilla,  stores,  and  his  oorps, 
the  Rungpoor  battalion,  also  procefded  to  Kulliabar. 
•  Dec  ^.-^Biigadier  Richards,  having  pushed  on  the  princxpal  part 
of  his  force  towards  Upper  Assam,  by  water,  marched  with  the  head- 
quarters,  57th  Native  infantry,  and  public  cattle,  for  Kulliabar; 
whence  operations  were  to  be  directed  against  Rungpoor,  the  cajntal 
of  Upper  Assam.  The  great  bar  to  rapid  and  inland  movements  lay 
in  the  scanty  supply  of  carriage ;  the  principal  resonrce  being  in 
water-transport,  iU  adapted  to  facilitate  operations  against  many  of  the 
least  aeoesable  points  of  attack. 

Dec  27. — Brigadier  Richards  advanced  from  Kulliabar,  the  57th 
Native  infantry  and  Dinapoor  locals  by  land ;  the  46th  Native  in- 
£sntry,  Rungpoor  locals,  flotilla,  and  commissariat  stores,  by  water. 
The  number  of  store-boats  caused  the  progress  to  be  very  slow. 

Jan.  6,  1825» — Brigadier  Richards  established,  without  mc^esta' 
tion,  his  head-quarters  at  Maura 'Mookh,  fifty  miles  above  Kulliabar, 
and  sixty  miles  distant  from  Rungpoor.  At  Kulliabar,  Major  Cooper, 
with  the  Chumpamn  detachment,  was  stationed.  The  force  at 
Maura  Meokh  consisted  of  artillery,  flotiUa,  irregular  cavaUy,  46ih 
and  57th  regimeeti  Native  infantry,  and  Dinapooc  and  Rungpoor 
corps.  A  party  of  the  enemy,  three  miles  distant,  was  driven  oflF,  but 
it  ttrd  too  rapidly  to  sustain  lose^ 
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Preparaiorf  to  a  farther  adiranee,  arrangbtnentt  w«re  madle  to  cite* 
t1i#  coaiitry  on  the  flank  and  Mar.  A  umall  party  wai  detaeh«d 
Mttth-west  to  ManlDghee;  Captain  M^Leod,  with  200  ineb  of  his 
corps,  to  Kutcheree  Hath,  and  Kule«ana,to  the  southward  ;  Captain 
Waldron,  with  IdO  men,  46th  regiment  Native  infantry,  to  Deorgnro^ ; 
Captain  Martin,  with  two  companies  57th  Native  infantry,  to  Deof** 
gaata  ;  and  Lieutenant  Jones,  with  100  men  57th  Native  infantry*  to 
DodunUlee,  a  central  place  on  the  line  of  retreat  en  RungpooTi  fin>m 
the  south  and  soath-west  posts  of  the  enemy. 

Jan.  10.— -Captain  Martin,  eondacted  hy  Lieutenant  NeufVill*, 
Deputy- Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  after  a  matoh  of  nineteen 
miles,  reached  Deorganm  at  one  a.m.  ;  hut  the  enemy  was  prepared 
against  sarptise,  and  left  the  stockades  on  on6  side  as  our  trddpi 
entered  on  the  opposite,  escaping  with  little  loss. 

Captain  Waldron  was  at  Deorgnroo  on  the  9th,  and  next  day 
oame  op  with  the  enemy  at  a  stockade,  sixteen  miles  distant  from  it«* 
This  was  carried  by  assanlt,  killing  the  Phokun,  or  chief,  and  twenty 
men. 

Captain  M'Leod  cut  up  some  small  patties  on  his  nmte  to  Kutcheree 
Hath,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned,  flying  towards  Dodttrallee* 
Captain  M.  was,  however,  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  and  cat  Up 
the  fugitives  from  Captain  Waldron's  Ibrce. 

Thes«  measures  cleared  the  countryi  and  drovo  the  enemy  on 
Jnrhant,  which  was  also  abandoned,  after  burning  the  stockades,  drc, 
to  concentrate  at  Rungpoor,  the  capital,  to  the  number  of  *iOOO  men, 
under  Saum  Phokun,  and  other  chie£i,  who  were  said  to  hava  pot  to 
death  the  Boora  Raja  and  his  son. 

Jan.  16.-»The  Dinapoor  corps,  under  Migor  Waters,  reached 
Jnrhaut,  having  been  moved  forward  on  the  report  of  its  evacuation. 
Large  supplies  of  grain,  &c.,  taken,  but  these  the  inhabitants  war* 
secreting. 

Jan.  17. — Brigadier  Richards,  who  had  continued  to  advance^ 
halted  within  ten  miles  of  Jurhaut,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dessang* 
rirer.  Here  a  general  attack  on  the  fleet  and  camp  was  rumoufod ; 
precautions  were  taken,  but  no  enemy  ever  appeared. 

Jan.  lB.*^The  head-quarters  joined  the  advance  at  Jurhaut,  while 
Captain  M^Leod,  with  the  fleet,  was  making  slow  progress  against 
the  currents  and  shallows  towards  the  Dheknn  river,  whose  mouth 
is  only  fourteen  miles  from  Rungpoor.  From  this  date  to  the  26th^- 
the  movements  were  impeded,  aiid  the  troops  suffered  from  the  rain 
that  fell  daily. 

Jan.  21. — ^The  fleet  and  stores,  under  Captain  M'Leod,  reached 
the  Dheknn  river,  which  proved  too  shallow  to  admit  a  nearer  ap- 
proach than  fourteen  miles  from  Rungpoor.  No  enemy  had  beeir 
seen  by  the  fleet. 

Jan.  22.'— Brigadier  Richards  mo^^ed  from  Jurhaut.  The  eaemy 
quitted  the  stockaides  at  Millung. 

Jan.  24.--Encamped  at  Phoolpanee  Singra;  the  enemy  itiU 
retiring  a«  the  force  advanced. 

2  L 
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Jan.  25. — ^Encamped  at  Gowrie  Saugor,  on  the  Dhekun  rirer, 
within  eight  miles  of  Rungpoor.  Captain  M'Leod  reached  the  camp 
this  afternoon  with  his  corps,  having  been  ordered  to  leave  the  fleet 
under  Captain  Horsebargh  with  the  left  wing  46th  Native  infantry. 
All  the  public  catde  detached  to  bring  from  the  fleet  two  howitcers, 
two  twelve-pounders,  ammunition,  and  supplies. 

Jan.  26. — Lieutenant  Neufville,  Deputj-Asmstant  Quartermaster- 
General,  conducted  a  reconnoissance  dose  up  to  Rungpoor,  and 
gained  an  outwork,  crossing  the  road  before  discovery.  The  fort 
was  so  buried  in  woods  and  marshes,  that  little  could  be  traced  of  the 
nature  of  its  defences. 

The  Rungpoor  light  in&ptry,  under  Captain  M'Leod,  was  ad- 
vanced about  one  mile  from  the  camp,  to  establish  a  post  on  a  bridge 
which  intersected  the  high  road  to  Rungpoor. 

Jan.  27.-^At  eleven  a.m.  the  enemy  made  a  brisk  and  unexpected 
attack  on  Captain  M'Leod's  position ;  the  troops  and  followers  who 
were  cooking  beyond  the  bridge,  made  such  a  rush  on  the  first  alarm, 
that  a  few  of  the  enemy  actually  gained  a  footing  on  the  bridge  be- 
fore the  picquet  could  act ;  but  the  Burmese  gave  ground  on  the  first 
fire  from  the  picquet.  Captain  M'Leod  plac^  his  men  under  cover, 
and  remained  on  the  defensive;  Brigadier  Richards  soon  arrived, 
biit  would  not  order  any  movement  imtil  it  was  clear  that  the  enemy 
had  no  other  object  of  attack.  During  this  interval,  the  Burmese 
kept  up  a  smart  fire  and  constant  yelling  from  the  high  grass  jungle, 
which  concealed  their  numbers  and  position ;  taking  courage  at  the 
pause,  a  party  of  Burmese  was  pushed  on  the  road,  across  which  they 
rapidly  threw  up  a  retrenchment  to  command  the  bridge ;  the  enemy 
suffered  from  our  firing  during  this  operation ;  when  fini^ed.  Briga- 
dier Richards  directed  Captain  M'Leod  to  move  to  the  assault ;  an 
order  briskly  obeyed ;  the  Burmese  delivered  two  unsteady  volleys, 
and  fled,  pursued  by  the  Rungpoor  light  infantry  for  three  miles;  the 
poney  cavalry,  led  by  Lieutenant  Brooke  of  the  commissariat,  did 
execution,  and  completed  the  route.  Arms,  accoutrements,  drc,  were 
thrown  aside  to  facilitate  escape.  Our  loss  was.  Lieutenant  Kennedy 
and  a  few  sepoys  wounded. 

Jan.  28.-— Last  night  the  guns  and  howitzers  reached  the  caitip, 
escorted  by  four  companies  46th  regiment  Native  infantry,  only  180 
strong.  Provisions  were  issued,  and  an  advance  on  Rungpoor 
arranged. 

Jan.  29.— The  force  moved  at  seven  a.  m.,  led  by  the  detachment 
46th  Native  infantry,  supported  by  the  irregular  cavalry ;  the  how- 
itzers drawn  by,  and  the  two  twelve-pound  carronadea  carried  on 
elephants.  At  eleven  a,  m.  the  advance  came  on  the  enemy's  out- 
works, from  which  a  fire  was  opened ;  and  the  46th  Native  infantry, 
instead  of  attempting  an  assault,  diverged  right  and  left  into  the 
jungles.  The  howitzers  opened  a  few  rounds,  when  the  57th  Native 
infantry  carried  the  breastwork,  or  stockade,  in  gallant  style,  and  the 
enemy  hastily  retreated  to  the  fort  of  Rungpoor.  The  dday,  however, 
catued  much  loss :  Brigadier  Richards  and  Lieutenant  Brook,  twenty- 
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eight  men  46th  Natire  infantry,  and  nineteen  men  57th  Native 
infantry,  were  here  wounded ;  generally  spike  wounds  in  the  feet 
from  bamhoo  stakes.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  asc^tained 
in  so  close  a  country.  Brigadier  Richards  took  up  ground  in  front  of 
the  fort  of  Rungpoor,  occupying  two  stockades  within  700  yards  of  the 
ramparts.  The  enemy  opened  a  harmless  fire,  as  the  troops  were  pro- 
tected under  cover  of  the  Zoi  Sagor  tank  and  the  ditches  of  the  road. 
Piquets  were  placed  in  two  temples  within  300  yards  of  the  walls. 

Jan.  30. — At  three  a.  m.  two  men  killed  at  the  left  temple  piquet 
by  the  enemy.  After  day-light,  a  few  shot  were  fired  from  the  fort; 
but  at  noon  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed,  and  negotiations  opened 
for  the  surrender  of  Rungpoor,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
piquets  at  two  p.  m.  on  the  following  terms;  viz.  The  evacuation  of 
Assam  by  the  Burmese ;  the  surrender  of  all  forts  with  military  stores 
and  arms;  such  of  the  troops  as  wished  to  come  over  to  the  British 
to  be  protected  in  their  persons  and  property ;  the  rest  to  retire  out  of 
Assam  to  Ava  without  molestation,  provided  no  act  of  aggression  was 
committed  on  either  the  persons  or  property  of  the  Assamese.  Under 
this  capitulation,  Saum  Phokun,  with  some  other  chiefs,  and  700 
men,  surrendered  ;  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  estimated  at  2000  fights 
ing  men,  but  9000  of  all  classes,  ages  and  sexes,  retired  towards  the 
passes  leading  to  Munnipoor.  Numbers  of  these,  however,  returned, 
being  either  afraid  or  disinclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  option  of 
departure. 

The  fort  of  Ruugpoor  is  a  quadrangular  structure,  each  face  about 
1200  yards,  a  rampart  faced  with  brick,  decayed  in  several  places  ; 
bastions  at  the  angles,  gates  at  the  centre  of  each  face,  and  a  mode- 
rate ditch  surrounded  these  defences.  The  principal  obstacle,  how- 
ever, to  overcome,  was  a  glacis,  thickly  sprinkled  with  spiked  bamboos, 
(called  pungahs,)  a  mode  of  defence  much  practised.  From  the 
camp,  tlie  ramparts  made  a  respectable  appearance,  but  the  fort  could 
hardly  hare  stood  an  assault,  as  the  ditch  was  very  imperfect,  and 
there  were  several  breaches  in  the  ramparts,  hastily  repaired  with  a 
breastwork  of  timber. 

Feb.  2. — Captain  Martin,  with  100  men  57th  Native  infantry, 
sent  out  against  the  Singphos,  a  tribe  of  mountaineers  who  desolate 
the  plains  and  carry  off  the  inhabitants.  Several  of  the  tribe  were 
cut  up,  and  a  great  number  of  Assamese  set  at  liberty. 

Another  detachment  sent  out  on  the  following  day  could  not  come 
up  with  these  marauders,  who  are  likely  to  give  much  trouble  and 
employment  to  the  troops. 

March  2. — Lieutenant  Neufville,  Deputy  QuartsomBter  General, 
proceeded  to  Ghergaong,  eleven  miles  south  from  RongpocHr,  and  the 
capital  when  Captain  Welch,  in  1794,  penetrated  with  a  Mall  force 
into  Assam.  Ghergaong  was  found  a  complete  rain;  in  the  old 
fort,  350  pieces  of  ordnance,  of  small  calibre,  were  discovered,  and, 
in  a  tank,  a  number  said  to  equal  1000  more. 

April. — From  the  20th  March  to  the  end  of  this  month  rain  fell 
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4mih  and  Uie  bnr  )iui4«  f^ec^jm  i»vmd%Ud  s  tbe  tro«|i«  nwe  phl^ 
in  captonniepU  00  th^  I9|)st  eligible  sites. 

The  attention  ^f  the  Commissiofiert  hail  beep  diftetad  to  Btgotiatioes 
witb  the  aeyeral  mountain  tribes  that  bold  tb^  upper  part  of  the  vallej 
^f  the  Burranapootra  and  border  Assam;  aod  ipany,  dMring  tbe  last 
tvo  numths,  submitted  to  tbeir  authority.  Small  detachments  were 
^^uently  called  to  act  agfUofit  the  turbulent  tribes,  who  preferred 
their  habits  of  plunder  and  devastation, 

May'-<*-Tbe  Burmese  again  app^ar^4  at  Beepa  Gaum,  on  the 
«3^tren^  boundary  of  the  Wykayut,  leading  into  Muqnipoor :  a  de- 
taobmeat  of  iOQ  men  $7th  Native  infantry,  nnder  Ueuteaant  Kerr, 
W9«  plaeed  at  the  disposal  o(  ]Lieut§oant  Neufville,  Peputy  Assistant 
Qiiarterma^^rrOeneral,  to  reduce  the  Chief  of  Wykayut,  and  to 
drive  tb^  Burmese  a^ro^  the  mountaini* 

June  4*'!— I'i^tenant  Neufvill^  bad  reached  the  Now-Dhe^ng  river» 
vp  wbi<»b  bi^  future  operaUona  lay  \  canoes  and  small  boats  the  trans- 
po^  us^. 

^une  10,-srBy  great  exertions  reaehed  the  enemy  at  Dupha  Qaum, 
airfaer^  the  stockades  were  gallantly  carried  by  Lieutenant  Kerr :  the 
Bu^ese  hastily  retired  to  Beesa  Gaum. 

June  12»<— At  Beesa  Gaum,  the  enemy  made  a  show  aa  if  inclined 
to  dispute  possessioot  after  having  tried  to  decoy  a  email  party  to 
that  point  by  giving  ont  that  it  was  abandoned.  Scouta  dogged  tbe 
march  of  our  troops,  but  when  they  deployed  to  assault  the  atodiades, 
4bo  eneniy  fled  too  hastily  to  su&r  Ums, 

Jun^  13.-r Ensign  Boyle,  with  eighty  men,  pushed  forward  aariy 
to  press  thf  Burmese  rear;  a  duty  eo  well  performed  that  aereial 
bnndred  Assanie«^  were  liberated,  and  tbe  enemy  driven  beyond  the 
passes. 

The  operations  of  the  canipaign  closed  with  the  &11  of  Rongpoor, 
and  tbe  capitulation  for  the  retreat  of  the  Burmese  from  Assam }  but 
the  narratire  is  brought  down  to  the  end  of  June,  as  illustrating  the 
severe  duties  imposed  on  the  tioops  after  that  (^quest  waa  achieved. 
The  conduct  of  the  camoaign  by  Brigadier  Richards  to  a  auccearful, 
though  by  no  meanp  a  rapid  termination,  must  secure  to  that  oflicer 
a  due  meed  of  applause  ;  and  had  he  closed  his  operationa  by  the 
assault  of  Rnngpoor,  instead  of  entering  into  terms  with  a  dispirited, 
disunited,  and  ill-arme4  garrison,  much  of  the  fatigue  and  expoonre 
which  the  troops  subsequently  suffered  in  reducing  tha  refraotory 
hill  tribes  to  obedience  would  have  been  avoided. 

At  Rungpoor,  the  opportunity  was  afforded  of  atriUng  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  remnaut  of  the  Burmese  power  in  Assam;  and  it 
could  hardly  have  escaped  an  oQcer  of  Brigadier  Richarda*a  pene- 
tration, that  the  Siogpho  and  other  mountain  tribea,  with  whose  pfv- 
datory  habits  he  was  well  acquaintedt  would  have  been  awed  by  a 
signal  defeat  inflicted  at  ^lair  very  doors.  In  support  of  die  course 
preferred.  Brigadier  Richard^  urged,  in  his  public  despatch,  the  dis- 
tance whinh  he  was  ied  from  his  resourcee,  &e  difficulty  of  providing. 
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•h^rid  tkt  war  be  pvotraoted,  8utMUt«ac«  to  %  large  force  eo  •itvftted, 
and  tbe  deficieaoy  of  laxul*carriago  to  lUleWate  tbeio  (litficulti^. 
After  giviijg  every  weight  to  these  cooaideratioiu,  they  s^io  ao  in" 
adequate  bahniee  to  tbe  ad?aiitageB  held  out  by  a  more  ^irited  and 
deeiaive  line  of  oooduct  Yet  thi»  may  be  »ere  matter  of  opinioa» 
ioTolvlDg  at  most  an  error  io  judgment. 

Throughout  Ihe  campaign*  the  conduct  of  the  troope  was  exemplary, 
under  privationa  to  which  their  frequent  excurtive  attacka  exposed 
them*  generally  without  baggage,  and  always  without  camp  equipage* 
in  the  height  of  the  odd  season ;  in  such  a  latitude  the  Native  soldier 
must  have  had  his  energies  put  to  a  severe  test*  Whenever  brought 
withiu  contact  of  the  enemy,  both  officers  and  men  conducted  them- 
selvei  with  a  gallantry  and  spirit  that  ohalleoges  unreserved  applau«e ; 
and  there  was  a  general  feeliag  of  regret  that  Eungpoor  should  not 
have  been  tbe  seene  for  a  closing  display  of  these  qualities. 

Amongst  the  officers  of  this  torce,  an  ardour  of  research*  befitting 
so  near  a  residence  to  the  unexplored  tracks  of  this  wild  region*  has 
sueeeeded  to  their  military  seal.  To  the  active  researehes  of  Lieu- 
tenant NeufviUe,  Deputy-^Assistant  Quartermaster-General*  to  those 
of  the  officera  of  the  survey  department*  (at  the  head  of  which 
Captain  Bedford  is  placed*)  and  to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  Lieu- 
tenant Burlton  and  others*  we  may  shortly  owe  a  solution  of  that 
interesting  problem  in  Eastern  geography, — the  source  of  the  Burram- 
pootia.  From  what  has  already  transpired*  this  mighty  stream*  it 
would  appear*  will  be  shorn  of  much  of  its  honours*  and  be  proved  to 
have  no  connexion  with  the  great  Sanpoo  river,  to  which  the  D'Anvilles 
and  Rennella  have  united  it. 

Campaign  q/*  1824-5,  in  Sylhet  and  Cachar, 

.  The  British  force*  when  operations  closed  in  June  18M*  by  the 
iiulnre  of  an  attempt  made  against  the  positions  taken  up  by  the 
Burmese  on  the  heights  of  Taiayn  and  Doadpatly,  .was  left  to  pass 
Ihe  rains  in  boats  on  the  Soonnah  or  Bsurak  river*  between  Jatrapeor 
and  Budderpoor.  The  months  of  July*  August  and  September*  passed 
without  any  ether  occurrence  than  a  knowledge  that  the  Burmese 
troops  were  rapidly  diminishing  from  disease,  and  that  their  com- 
manders anxiously  waited  the  return  of  the  fair  season  to  lead  the 
annrivors  back  to  Munnipoor.  Thehr  suSerings  from  sickness  were 
scarce  less  sensibly  fislt  than  these  from  absolute  want  of  food ;  con- 
stant foraging  having  drained  the  Nagah*  as  well  as  the  few  straggling 
viUagea  in  Gachar*  ef  their  scanty  suplies.  The  strength  of  tbe 
enemy  thus  situated  was,  originally  ^  estimated  at  5000  or  6000  men ; 
bat  adverting  to  the  supplies  required  to  subsist*  during  four  months, 
euek  a  force*  (on  the  lowest  scale  of  rations  compatible  with  existence.) 
the  aceuf  aey  of  such  an  estimate  may  well  be  questioned ;  and  at  all 
events  it  must  have  embraced  every  class  of  followers*  and  thereby 
reduced  the  regularly  armed  or  fighting  naen  one  half.  But  allewing 
the  higheM  estimate  of  their  force  to  have  been  correct*  the  deduction 
to  be  made  for  the  ravages  of  disease  in  four  months  must,  in  October, 
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have  reduced  them  to  nearlj  an  eqaality,  as  to  ntnuben,  with  the 
detachment  under  Brigadier  Innes ;  whUe,  in  ^int  of  resources  and 
equipments,  there  could  be  no  room  for  comparison.  The  Brigadier's 
force  was  as  follows :  a  flotilla  of  ten  gun-boats;  foot  artillery,  100 
men ;  and  four  regiments  Native  infantry ;  exclusive  of  Raja  Ghum- 
beer  Sing's  irregulars,  or  nearly  3000  effective  men. 

On  the  25th  October  1824,  a  reconnoissance  was  made  on  Talayn 
to  verify  a  report  of  the  actual  retreat  of  the  Burmese ;  the  wrnks 
were  found  piutly  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  who  had  fallen  back  on 
Banskandy,  and  was  said  to  have  reached  Munnipoor  on  the  fourth 
of  November ;  in  which  case  the  retreat  was  effected  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

Brigadier  Innes  might,  with  perfect  ease  and  safety,  have  inter- 
cepted the  retreat,  by  a  timely  movement  to  the  rear  of  the  Burmese 
position,  although  their  stockades  were  confessedly  too  fermidable  to 
warrant  their  assault  by  a  coup  de  main.  But,  in  justice  to  this 
officer,  it  should  here  be  observed,  that  after  his  feUure  in  June  Uat, 
liis  instructions,  it  is  generally  believed,  prohibited  any  offsnsive 
operation  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  was  about  400  miles  feom  the  scene  of  action.  Any  officer 
whose  zeal  and  confidence  in  his  own  talents  might  not  lead  him  to 
disregard,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  commission,  such  a  restrictive  order, 
would  necessarily  act  up  to  its  spirit ;  nor  can  Brigadier  Innes  be 
open  to  censure  for  so  acting  in  this  instance.  We  have  necessarily 
anticipated  the  course  of  events,  but  will  now  return  to  the  general 
arrangements  for  the  campaign. 

June  5,  1824. — Brigadier-General  Shuldham,  Honourable  Com- 
pany's service,  appointed  to  command  on  the  frontier  from  Kissenguoj 
to  the  borders  of  Chittagong,  including  Assam  and  Cachar.  Goieral 
Shuldham's  head -quarters  were  fixed  at  Dacca;  but  as  he  had  to 
join  from  Muttra  on  the  Jumna,  he  could  not  reach  this  destination 
until  September. 

Oct.  21. — ^The  infantry  was  brigaded  and  numbered,  viz.,  third 
brigade,  7th,  23d,  and  44th  regiments  Native  infentry,  Brigadier 
£.  P.  Wilson,  iionourable  Company's  service ;  fourth  brigade,  14th, 
d9tb,  and  .52d  regiments  Native  infantry,  Brigadier  Innes,  Honourable 
Company's  service. 

General  Shuldham's  staff  consisted  of  a  Deputy- Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  an  Assistant  and  a  Deputy- Assistant  Quartermaster  General ; 
bat  there  was  no  engineer  officer  attached  to  the  army.  His  Majesty's 
47th  foot  was  nominated  to  the  third  brigade,  but  in  November  re« 
cMved  a  new  destination  for  Rangoon. 

General  Shuldbam  moved  from  Dacca  for  Sylhet  with  the  third 
brigade,  and  was  instructed  to  take  measures  for  driving  the  enemy 
out  of  Cachar ;  when  this  object  was  effected,  it  was  intimated  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  would  take  into  his  serious  oonsideratioa 
the  project  ot  an  advance  into  Munnipoor, 

November.*»Briga4ier-General  Donkin,  of  his  Majesty's  service, 
appointed  second  in  command  on  the  Sylhet  frontier;  and  Brigadier- 
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GeooBl  M'KeUar>  of  his  Majesty's  service^  to  command  a  roseive  of 
three  regiments  of  NatiTe  infantry  fonned  at  Dacca.  These  officers 
were  selected  to  coinmand  over  forces  composed  of  Native  troops, 
with  whose  language  and  habits  they  were  unacquainted. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  or  early  in  December,  Brigadier- 
General  Shuldham  inspected  the  fourth  brigade,  in  Cachar ;  but  it 
does  not  yet  seem  to  hone  been  resolved,  by  the  authorities  in  Cal- 
cutta, to  invade  Munnipoor;  and  had  so  early  a  resolution  been  formed, 
the  Commissariat  was  unprepared,  and  the  not  less  important  arm  of 
pioneers  still  on  the  road  to  Sylhet. 

The  force  assembled  and  expected  was  as  follows,  t;  12.— Gun-boat 
flotilla.  Artillery — two  companies,  (one  European,)  with  four  24* 
pounders,  four  8-inch  mortars,  and  a  light  field  battery' of  two  brass 
12<pounders,  two  howitzers  5|-inch,  and  four  G-poundent.  Pioneers 
— ^four  companies,  (about  300  strong).  Cavalry — dd,  or  Blair's^ 
irreg^ar  horse.  Infantry — two  brigades,  or  six  regiments,  of  regu- 
lars, and  the  Sylhet  local  battalion.  Rajah  G  hum  beer  Siog,  as  a 
partisan,  had  500  infantry  and  60  horse ;  forming  an  e£fective  total 
of  7000  men. 

To  provision  and  move  so  large  a  force,  one  officer  of  the  Commis- 
sariat department  was  allowed,  and  placed  at  Sylhet,  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  frontier  on  which  this  force  assembled.  Budderpoor 
was  the  most  distant  point  at  which  the  Commissariat  and  its  depots 
should  have  been  formed ;  the  resources  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissariat  as  transport  were,  a  scanty  supply  of  elephants  for  the 
camp  equipage  of  about  half  the  force ;  and,  to  convey  supplies, 
800  camels ! !  and  5000  Brinjara  bullocks  were  expected  by  the  1st 
February  to  reach  Sylhet,  from  the  western  provinces  of  India.  Water 
transport  was  tolerably  abundant,  but  the  season  for  its  application 
was  wasting  away. 

Dec.  1 1. — Major  Swinton,  with  his  pioneers,  reached  Budderpoor; 
and,  by  the  8th  January,  carried  a  road  to  Banskandy,  19  miles. 

Dec.  19. — Mr.  Matthews,  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  indivi- 
dual out  of  the  service,  undertook,  with  a  few  of  Raja  Ghumbeer 
Sing's  men,  to  reconnoitre  a  route  to  Munnipoor,  via  Lukipoor  and 
Kala  Nagah.  Mr.  M.  stopped  three  marches  short  of  Munnipoor, 
and  reported  so  unfavourably  of  this  route,  that  the  more  northern 
one  by  Noongshie  was  adopted. 

1825,  Jan.  22. — The  pioneers  having  gaioed  Koora  Bel,  12  miles 
from  Banskandy,  Captain  Dudgeon,  with  two  G-pounders,  the  Sylhet 
locals,  and  Rsjah  Ghumbeer  s  levy,  was  advanced  for  their  protection. 
General  Shuldham,  with  the  train,  heavy  and  light,  and  the  third 
brigade,  encamped  near  Doadpatly,  to  await  the  opening  of  a  road, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Brinjara  bullocks  and  camels. 

The  fourth  brigade  were  in  boats  on  the  Soormah  or  Barak  river, 
viz.p  39th  Native  infantry  at  Panchgaong,  (sixty  miles  from  Sylhet,) 
14th  Native  infantry  at  Phoolbaree,  and  52d  Native  infitntry  at 
Tarrapoor.    These  troops  were  unprovided  with  land  transport;  but 
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their  situation  enablad  them  to  draw  mippHea  from  tko  baaan  at 
Budderpoor,  instead  of  from  the  CommiMariat. 

Jaa.  30.«*-Blair'a  horse,  from  the  Nerbuddah,  after  a  mareh  of  four 
months,  reached  Doadpatly,  and  a  wing  moved  to  joiB  the  advanee 
•under  Captain  Dudgeon.  I 

Feb.  4.— Lieuteaaat  Fisher,  Deputy  Assistant  Quartermaster* 
General,  returned  from  a  reconnoissance  to  Aquee,  Ibrty^five  miles  j 

from  Banskaady,  and  about  equidistant  from  Munnipoor.     The  fint  j 

.thirty  miles  a  continuous  forest,  or  heavy  reed  jungle,  intersected  by 
sixty  ridges,  and  as  many  rivulets ;  a  tolerable  footpath  existed,  bui^ 
a  road  tor  guns  and  cattle  would  be  a  Work  of  much  labour*  From 
this  point  to  Aquee,  the  limit  of  the  reconnoissance,  a  distance  of 
'fifteen  miles,  two  ranges  of  hills  were  Crossed ;  the  fint  2S00,  the 
second  3100  feet ;  and  Aquee  stood  on  the  third  or  highest  range  of 
5600  feet  elevation*  Prom  hence,  three  other  ranges,  of  bwer  hmght, 
intersect  the  route  to  Munalpoor ;  between  the  ranges,  rivers  of  con- 
siderable span  flow,  with  very  precipitous  banks.  Invasion  by  a  Aeooy 
equipped  army  of  7000  men  was  obviously  impracticable,  unless 
3000  pioneers,  and  three  months  of  fair  season,  (three  days  could  not 
BOW  be  counted  on,)  admitted  the  opening  a  road  for  its  battering-guns 
and  heavy  baggage.  The  Nagah  tribes  inhabiting  these  hills  seemed 
little  disposed  to  afiFord  aid;  they  had  perhaps  suffered  too  much  from 
the  passage  of  Burmese  troops,  to  favour  another  army. 

Feb.  13.-*Captain  Dudgeon's  force  moved  across  the  Jiree  river, 
•about  forty  miles  from  Banskandy.  The  pioneers  were  still  labour- 
ing in  the  forest,  between  Kumraogabad  and  the  Jiree,  suffering 
greatly  from  exposure  to  the  rain  i  some  Nagahs,  and  a  working  party 
from  the  Sylhet  looal  corps,  were  now  given  to  aid  the  ptonean,  but 
the  frequent  falls  of  rain  injured  the  road  already  constructed,  as  wall 
as  impeded  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Feb.  16.< — ^The  arrival  of  the  expected  Brinjara  bullocks  and  camels 
for  the  carriage  of  supplies,  induced  Brigadier*Qeneral  Shuldfaam  ia 
advance  the  Doadpatly  division  of  his  army  towards  Banskandy;  but 
owing  to  detention  from  rain,  that  place,  although  only  twenty  miles 
distant,  was  not  reached 

Feb.  24.-«Until  this  date. — A  great  sacrifice  of  cattle  was  expeii^ 
•need  in  this  short  march  :  the  suiiace  which  covers  the  hills  and  low 
grounds  being  of  clay,  every  fall  of  rain  made  the  roads  impassable  to 
cattle,  and  even  difficult  to  men. 

March  2. — The  pioneers  carried  the  road  to  the  Jiree ;  but  on  the 
5th,  a  want  of  supplies  forced  them  to  fall  back  on  the  neareat  d^sdt : 
the  advanced  force  under  Captain  Dudgeon,  which  moved  to  Noong- 
jihie,  (2500  mouths,)  were  with  great  difficulty  supplied ;  102  bullocks, 
many  camels,  and  six  elephants  already-  lost  in  these  advanced  duties. 
General  Shuldham,  as  his  maiu  body  advanced,  proposed  to  push  for- 
ward Captain  Dudgeon's  light  force  to  Munnipoor;  an  advance  so  Ux 
restricted  by  higher  authority,  that  the  attempt  was  proAi^fed;  such  at 
least  is  the  prevalent  opinioui  unless  accompanied  by  Blair's  cavalry; 
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k  img  of  Qm  corps  had  reached  Noongihie,  but  wa«  soon  &rced  to 
retrograde  for  tubeUtence.  Another  part  of  the  inetructiong  was,  that 
the  whole  army  was  to  be  established  at  Muoaipoor,  and  be  tubsitted 
0H  the  resources  qf  that  country — but  not  advanced  bejond,  until 
largely  reinforced.  Not  to  relinquish  without  an  effort  all  these  objects, 
the  Commissariat  was  now  urged  to  put  forth  all  its  means  to  convey 
p,  month's  supply  for  the  advance  and  third  brigade  to  Noongsbie  ; 
300  bulloeks,  out  of  1 000,  reached  Nyapurra,  but  half  the  grain  was 
destroyed  in  transit ;  the  remaining  4000  bullocks  did  not  advance  be» 
yond  Kumrungabad ;  a  great  portion  of  their  loads  also  spoiled.  As 
a  further  resource,  the  Commissariat  officer  at  Sylhet  had  made  a 
requisition  on  the  magistrate  for  7000  coolies,  (or  porters,)  which  num- 
ber was  at  different  times,  between  January  and  March,  furnished ; 
lUOO  of  these  men  did  actually  reach  Doadpatly,  but  only  150  the 
banks  of  Jiree,  so  great  was  the  desertion. 

Mareh  8. — The  periodical  rains,  termed  the  *^  chota  bursat,*'  set  in 
«arly  in  February,  continued  throush  that  month  with  oecastonai 
intermissions,  but  for  the  last  ten  days  the  fall  was  heavy,  and 
without  intermission  ;  the  roads  became  literally  impassable,  and 
as  a  month  s  fair  weather  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  even,  orders  were 
Issued  for  the  advance  to  fall  back. 

March  29. — On  this  date,  the  guns  and  baggage  that  had  been 
pushed  forward  to  the  Jiree,  were,  after  great  labour,  got  back  to  Ban- 
«kandy,  with  the  loss  of  six  elepliants,  150  camels,  and  *200  bullocks ; 
the  cattle  in  general  sick,  or  so  jaded,  that  little  work  could  be  got 
out  of  ihem.  When  the  advance  was  withdrawn,  Brigadier-General 
Shuldbam  reported  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  situation  in  which 
his  army  was  plaoed,  and  that  its  advance  on  Munnipoor  was  now 
utterly  impracticable; — pending  a  reply,  the  troops  were  kept  at  Ban- 
skandy,  and  on  the  Soormah  river. 

Apnl  36.^-Whatover  the  reply  from  head-quarters  may  have  been, 
the  army  was  now  disposed  of  for  the  great  rains,  or  *^  hurra  bursat," 
as  follows ;  vis.,  the  fourth  brigade,  which  had  been  two  seasons  in 
Cachar,  and  had,  for  want  of  carriage,  remained  in  boats  on  the 
Soormaii  river,  was  broken  up;  14th  regiment  Native  infantry  sent 
to  Allahabad  ;  39th  Native  infantry  to  Dinapoor,  (these  corps  were 
mere  skeletons ;)  and  the  52d  Native  infantry  was  ordered  to  Jumal- 
poor.  Brigadier  Wilson  remained  in  Cachar  with  the  7th  Native 
infantry  at  Panchgaong ;  22d  Native  infantry  at  Phoolbaree.  Cap- 
tain Dudgeoq,  with  Sylhet  locals,  at  Doadpatly;  and  Raja  Qhumbc^r 
Sing  s  irregulars  at  Banskandy.  The  artillery-pioneers,  and  44th 
Native  infantry  to  canton  at  Sylhet,  under  Brigadier- General 
Donkin,  of  his  M^esty*s  service,  who  was  left  in  command  on  the 
frontier.  General  Shuldbam  repaired  to  his  division,  head-quarters  at 
Dacca.  Blair's  horse  was  sent  to  canton  at  Comillah,  leaving  one 
squadron  at  Sylhet  Thus  terminated  our  efforts  against  the  Burmese 
power  upon  the  Sylhet  frontier. 

Observations, — It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  pro- 
ceedings which  emanate  from  the  Commander-in-Chief's  instructions 
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and  those  ariaiDg  from  the  unfettered  judgment  of  Brigidier-OeiMnl 
Shuldham,  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  official  instnictiona 
issued  for  the  conduct  of  thie  war  in  Cachar.  There  are,  howerer« 
hroad  lines  and  facts  which  may  guide  to  a  tolerably  fair  division  of 
the  credit  due  to  both  parties.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  an  eaiiy 
and  favourite  scheme  with  Sir  Edward  Paget,  to  make  Munnipoor  the 
line.of  operations  for  the  conquest  of  Upper  Ava ;  and,  with  this  intent, 
two  regiments  of  Native  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  European  infautry, 
and  about  8000  Native  infantry,  were  assigned  for  service  in  Sylhet. 
How  long  this  project,  formed  in  May  or  June,  lasted,  is  not  easy  to 
say ;  but  all  the  European  troops  were  not  withdrawn  until  the  m|itiny 
at  Barrackpoor  on  the  first  of  November. 

It  would,  generally,  be  deemed  a  primary  object  to  perfect  the  Com- 
missariat resources  and  arrangements,  when  -about  to  penetrate  a 
country  well  known  to  be  exhausted,  and  even  in  favourable  times 
sup^posed  to  possess  very  limited  resources.  Yet,  with  such  considera- 
tions staring  the  authorities  in  the  face,  and  the  intent  of  employing 
an  army  of  12,000  men  in  Cachar,  the  Commissariat  department  was 
totally  inefficient  in  October.  When  the  scheme  for  the  employment  of 
so  large  an  army  with  Europeans  and  cavalry  was  abandoned,  and  the 
Sylhet  troops  reduced  to  a  scale  of  7000  men  ;  still,  in  Januaiy  and 
February  1825,  the  pioneers  and  Captain  Dudgeon's  advanced  force 
could  not  easily  be  subsisted  by  the  department,  for  the  want  oftram* 
portf  though  provisions  were  in  abundance  at  Sylhet.  The  cattle 
drawn  from  the  upper  provinces  were  not  even  expected  until  the  1st  of 
February,  when  the  **  chota  bursat "  (the  lesser  rains)  would  render  Ca- 
char impassable;  camels  (the  ship  of  sandy  deserts  and  arid  plains) 
were  brought  into  the  marshy  and  mountainous  tracts  of  Eastern  Bengal, 
where  they  are  utterly  useless,  and  would  not  survive  as  many  months  as 
their  march  from  Cawnpoor  occupied.  The  pioneers  reached  Budder- 
poor  on  the  11th  of  December,  instead  of  the  Ist  November,  and  the 
strength  of  this  army  was  quite  inadequate  to  its  duties.  In  short,  the 
season  for  operations  had  nearly  passed  away  before  it  was  irrevocably 
resolved  to  prosecute  an  advance  into  Munnipoor.  When  this  point 
was  fixed,  the  Commissariat  became  all  bustle,  and  indented  on  the 
Sylhet  district  for  7000  coolies ;  the  natural  consequence  of  measures 
of  haste  followed :  the  coolies  were  nominally  furnished  and  paid  at 
the  rate  of  five  rupees  a  month ;  but  from  the  absence  of  organisation, 
by  the  institution  of  Sirdar  contracts,  and  the  want  of  a  supply  of 
proper  food,  these  men  vanished  as  fast  as  they  were  drawn  together. 
With  one  year  for  preparation,  no  attempts  were  made  to  collect  and 
embody  this  useful  class  of  people ;  nor  to  train  and  break  in  to  carry 
loads  the  cattle  of  Sylhet ;  it  was  even  asserted,  that  these  cattle  wotild 
not  train !  or  that  the  district  only  produced  cows  !  !  both  reasons  so 
exquisite,  that  either  is  conclusive.^ 

*  A  private  communicatiuu,  lately  received  from  India,  affords  a  6trikiii|p 
commeutary  oo  this  transaction  : — **  It  is  considered  (says  the  writer)  that 
Sir  Edward  Pai^t  acts  injudiciously  in  havin?  Kine's  officers  at  the  head  of 
bis  principal  departmects,  in  which  the  old  officers  nave  been  superseded  in 
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Since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Scott,  in  April  1824,  ibr  A^sam,  the 
plenary  power,  to  call  into  action  the  resources  of  Sylhet,  and  the 
dependent  hill  states,  seems  not  to  have  been  vested  in  any  resident 
authority.  The  Goremment  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  expended 
monthly,  2000  rupees  as  presents  to  the  hill  chie£i,  whose  good- will 
this  is  supposed  to  purchase :  how  the  money  may  have  been  applied 
is  unknown,  but  certainly,  in  this  time  of  need,  neither  Jyntiah,  Cos- 
siah,  or  Nagah,  was  collected  to  aid  the  common  cause ;  liberal  pay, 
with  good  food,  and  the  douceur  perhaps  of  occasional  drams,  would 
have  conciliated  these  hardy  mountaineers ;  and  co<^es  might  have 
been  ^llected  from  our  own  provinces  to  any  extent,  under  the  cer* 
tainty  of  liberal  pay,  good  food,  and  having  the  nature  of  their  duties 
well  defined.  No  steps,  however,  were  taken  until  late  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  then  the  terms  o£feredt  though  high,  were  not  such  as 
would  rouse  the  selfish  savages  of  the  hills  to  hasten  forward  on  a 
pressing  emergency ;  while  the  coolies,*  hurried  together,  were  fully 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  would  have  to  fight  instead  of  labour. 

These  obsenrattons  tend  to  vindicate  Brigadier-General  Shukl- 
ham's  military  reputation,  and  to  prove  that  he  was  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation of  embarrassment,  for  which  he  was  not  responsible.  How  far 
General  Shuldham  perfected  this  exoneration  by  early  representations  of 
the  state  of  his  commissariat,  the  deficiency  in  pioneers,  and  of  the  rugged 
and  difficult  track  through  which  his  movements  lay,  is  uncertain. 
Silence  on  these  points  involves  a  degree  of  personal  responsibility 
where  it  does  not  otherwise  attach ;  and  it  was  equally  incumbent  on 
General  Shuldham  to  remonstrate  boldly  against  those  parts  of  his  instruc- 
tions which  are  said,  and  very  generally  believed,  to  have  shackled  the  de« 
tails  for  conducting  an  advance  through  Cachar,by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment of  a  light  force  without  cavalry,  by  limiting  the  advance  of  the 
main  body,  without  all  the  artillery ,  heavy  and  light,  and  laying 
it  down  as  an  express  condition,  that  the  invasion  was  to  embrace  the 
establishment  of  the  whole  army  in  Munuipoor. 

A  want  of  energy  seems  to  have  been  the  besetting  sin  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  head-quarters  of  General  Shuldham ;  though  the  Ge- 
neral is  represented  to  have  been  the  most  efficient,  anxious,  and 
sealous  member  of  the  staff.  The  head-quarters  reached  Budderpoor 
early  in  December,  but  no  reconnoissance  was,  it  appears,  attempted 

all  matters  coooectaU  mt\}  the  Commitsariat ;  in  all  affairs  of  local  cjip^ri- 
ence  be  neither  iufurmt  himself  nor  employs  officers  of  ioformaiion.  Thus, 
re^ments  were  t>n)ered  to  march  from  Barrackpoor  to  Dacca  in  October, 
while  the  country  was  under  water,  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  Collector  of 
Jessore  to  prepare  provisions  for  troops  on  the  road ;  and  eii^htdays  after,  in- 

Suiries  were  made  if  troops  could  pass.  Captain  Stubbs,  the  Resident  at 
lualior,  offered  in  June  to  enrage  20,000  Brinjara  bullocks,  and  the  Go- 
Temment  rejected  his  proposal;  but,  in  October,  he  was  asked  for  5000, 
when  they  oupht  to  have  been  actually  on  the  march,  and  then  they  could 
not  be  obtaionl,  as  Scindia  and  the  other  Native  Powers,  in  whose  territories 
the  Brinjaras  resided,  had  removed  them  to  the  west  of  India  to  prevent 
our  availing  oarselves  of  them/'  In  this  we  see  how  conspiracies  ramify  and 
rather  stren^pth  all  over  India,  from  the  mibmana^ement  of  this  ruinously 
unpolitic  war. 
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until  the  19th  of  that  montli^  wh«n  Mr.  Mathetr  made  oM,  on  a  route 
decided  to  be  impracticable.  The  next  attempt  wail  by  Lleutetiaiiir 
Fisher,  Depoty-AMifttant  Qaartermaater-Qeoeral^  completed  on  the 
4th  February.  Had  this  duty  been  eariy  and  actively  prosecuted,  the 
defenceless  state  of  Munnipoor  must  hare  been  expofted,  and  such  a 
movement  made,  lui  would  have  secured  the  occupation  of  that  coun- 
try, and  its  safe  retention  during  the  ruins.  It  is  true,  that  two  offi-' 
cers  of  the  Quartermaster-^General's  department  were  rery  Inadequate 
to  an  efficient  discharge  of  the  important  duty  of  reoonnoisftance  in  td 
wild  and  difficult  a  country  as  Cachar,  even  were  the  intelligence  and 
other  branches  of  their  duty  neglected. 

Since  the  retreat  of  the  Burmese  in  Oetober,  it  was  certain  that  no 
enemy  would  be  found  nearer  than  Munnipoor;  stinted,  therefore,  a» 
the  commissariat  was  in  transport,  the  advance  to  Kumfungabad,  Nya* 
purra,  the  Jiree,  and  to  Noongshioi  of  a  force  of  neafly  3000  aaouths/ 
exclusiTe  of  pioneers,  was  most  injudicious ;  300  or  400  good  troops 
stoclcaded  at  the  Jlree  or  Noongshie,  would  hare  afforded  ample  pftH 
tection  to  the  working  partiei  in  their  rear^  while  the  Commiasiooers 
might  4it  least  have  stored  at  Noongshie  the  rations  consumed  by 
Captain  Dudgeon's  force,  and  thus  hare  enabkid  the  advance,  in  Fr b^ 
niary«  of  a  light  and  efficiently  equipped  detachment  to  Munnipoor^ 
80  long  as  distant  movements  were  prevented  by  the  abeenoe  of  suclr' 
advanced  depot,  all  unnecessary  mouths  should  have  been  kept  where 
they  might  be  fed  without  exhausting  the  transport.  Lieutenant 
Fisher  found  the  Barak  river  fordable  in  February,  and  the  Jiree  waf 
navigable  all  the  season  to  light  beats ;  had  these  rirers  been  properly 
and  early  surveyed,  they  afforded  a  medium  of  transport  fcft  40  milee 
beyond  Banskandy. 

Some  f^irit  of  enterprise  is  expected  from  an  officer,  even  when 
bound  down  by  instructions,  or  embarrassed  by  an  inefficient  e^mmis^ 
sariat ;  it  is  here  that  General  Sbuldham  fails  to  establish  a  claim  to 
professional  distinction.  To  the  advance  of  Captain  Dudgeon's  light 
force  without  support  he  was  averse  *  a  degree  of  caution  tantamount 
to  a  relinquishment  of  all  operations.  To  the  *  pioneers,  unqualified 
praise  is  due  for  their  laborious  and  unremitting  exertions  under  pri- 
vations and  exposure,  which  sent  half  the  small  body  into  hoe* 

1-1  ■  -  -    .  i 

A Tbift corps,  by  tbe  Court's  or^anixatloo  dccroc,  has  beeo  abolisb«dy  audits 
Bative  tstahlishmcDts  directed  to  merge  into  tbe  corps  of  engineers,  which  has 
not  officers  far  thift,  nor  half  its  present  duties.  The  local  Government,  in 
adopting  this  patt  of  the  arrangement,  were  compelled  frum  the  necessities  of 
the  moment  to  delay  tbe  completion  of  its  disbandinent  as  a  separata  corps 
mniil  after  tht  war.  The  obnoxious  part  of  this  decree  of  the  Court  cwulst* 
not  in  restoring  this  Srm  to  iis  proper  branch  of  the  service,  but  in  tbe  cold 
and  unfeeling  way  in  which  this  ghUant  corps  is  disemboiUed  ;  not  a  word  of 
eology,  far  less  a  thought  of  remuneration  to  officers  who  had  served  in  it  23 
and  18  years.  Col.  Swinton  had  been  so  employed  for  the  former,  and  Captain 
Willcie  the  latter  period,  and  both  wounded  in  the  discharge  of  the  perihrns 
duties  it  entailed.  Several  other  officers  had  served  eight  years  and  upwaidif 
yet  all  are  alike  remanded  to  ihcir  rori>s  in  tbe  infantry.  Such  is  the  tco« 
dency  of  arrangements  which  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  would 
malce  the  British  HouseofCommon9  believe  were  received  without  a  rouraniir. 
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pital  if  not  ioto  the  grave*  Lieutenliot-Coloiiel  John  Swiiitoft,  the 
retenui  commuula^  luid  &ther  of  this  branch  of  the  snrice  hi  Beogal^ ' 
expended  hie  last  remnant  of  seal  and  enei^y  in  this  harassing  duty, 
for  which  he  retired  tothe  invalids  with  a  frame  so  eompletely  shatter- 
ed and  broken,  that  his  most  intimate  friends  can  se4rce  recogni^  the 
wreck  of  the  old  Commodore,  (the  name  by  which  CobneL  S.  is  best 
known). 

After  the  detail  of  facts  which  the  narrative  portion  of  this  expos4 
discloses^  it  may  seem  annecessary,  though  a  spirit  of  jostiee  requires 
an  expression  of  the  opnion,  that  the  entire  failure  on  this  frontier 
arose  from  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  crude  scheme  of  collecting  lai^ge 
masses  of  troops,  for  which  thene  couldb^  noadeqnatesapply  of  trans* 
port  or  provisi<ma ;  encumbering  the  army  with  cavalry  and  heavy  ' 
artillery^  quite  unsuited  to  the  tlMatre  of  war ;  and  making  very  io^ieA  > 
quate  provision  in  the  arm  of  pioneers^  or  giving  bildars  to  stif^y  * 
their  absence.     As  a  fit  climax  to  such  a  *  Comedy  of  Errors,'  there 
were  in  his  Excellency's  decisions  a  wavering  and  tardiness  which 
would  go  far  to  insure  the  failure  of  a  campaign,  though  in  its  outline 
it  were  generallv  well  fashioned. 

The  draft  of  this  campaign  was  finished  before  accounts  were  re- 
ceived of  a  successful  movement  into  Mlinfiipo<^  by  Lieutenant  R.  B. 
Pemberton,  of  the  Quartermaster- General's  department,  with  500 
Munnipoor  irregulars,  under  Rajah  Gambeer  Sing ;  leaving  Sylhet  on 
the  17  th  May,  and  taking  an  indirect  route  id  consequence  of  the 
impassable  state  of  the  usual  one  at  this  season,  Lieutenant  Pember- 
ton and  the  Rajah  did  not  reach  Banskaody,  where  the  troops  were 
assembled,  until  the  2dd  of  that  month*  On  the  25th,  the  advance 
was  commenced  and  continued  to  Kala  Nagah,  Noongba  and  Moon- 
jeroon  Koona,  54  miles ;  here  heavy  rain  detained  the  force  from  the 
1st  to  the  4th  of  June,  and  jexhausted  the  stock  of  provbions ;  on  the 
]  0th,  two  simultaneous  moveme&ta  made  front  the  Eyee  river,  sur- 
prised the  Burmese  picquets,  posted  in  the  villages  of  Koonga,  Kool, 
and  Miangkeeno,  at  the  foot  of  the  passes  opening  on  the  valley  of 
Munnipoor,  several  Burmese  were  killed  ^  and  n\ore  taken  prisoners. 

The  troops,  since  the  1st  of  June,  had  cheerfully  suffered  great  pri- 
vations from  inclement  weather  and  scanty  food^^  While  collecting  pro- 
visions from  the  nearest  hamlets  on  the  1 1th,  a  report  was  received 
that  the  Burmese  had  retired  firom  their  stockades  at  Munnipoor, 
which  were  taken  possession  of  on  the  12th  of  June  by  Lieutenant 
Pemberton 's  force,  after  a  march  of  96  miles  over  the  most  rugged 
country,  since  leaving  Banskandy.  The  Burmese,  to  the  number  of 
600  fighting  men,  retreated  with  all  moveable  property  to  Undroo,  10 
miles  south  from  Munnipoor ;  a  pursifit  with  a  detachment  of  200 
men  was  made  on  the  1  dth,  but  discontinued  after  a  march  of  six  miles, 
on  hearing  that  the  Burmese  had  quitted  the  Munnipoor  territory. 

After  suitable  arrangements  for  the  provisiorang  a  force  of  400  of 
Gumbeer's  irregulars,  and  an  equal  number  of  newly- armed  inhabitants 
in  stockades  at  Munnipoor,  Lieutenant  Pemberton,  with  Rajah  Gum- 
beer  Sing  and  200  men,  returned  to  Sylhet,  which  they  reached  on  the 
22d  Jane,  having  experienced  much  dtSctfhr  in  feeding  this  small 
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force  on  their  route.  Lieutenant  Pemberton  speaks  highly  of  Riyah 
Gumbeer  Sing  and  his. troops;  it  were  needless  to  expatiate  on  the 
n^erits  of  the  Lieutenant,  who  conducted  this  arduous  undertaking  to 
a  successful  issue  ; — an  event  worth  a  volume  of  commentary  on  if7Aa( 
was  done^  and  what  left  undone  on  the  Sylhet  frontier.  Whether 
the  experience  acquired  by  past  failures  and  present  success,  may  gire 
rise  to  the  adoptipn  of  a  feasible  plan  of  operations  in  the  ensuing  sea- 
son, remains  to  be  proved  ;  but  that  a  most  important  diversion  and 
co-operation  may  be  made  from  Munnipoor  is  unquestionable,  if  a 
well^uipped  light  force  of  2000  or  3000  men  only  be  oiigani^ed. 
•  The  latest  accounts  from  Munnipoor  (down  to  the  end  of  July) 
inform  us,  that  Gumbeer  Sing's  troops  had  advanced  to  Kubboo,  near 
die  Ningtie  river,  considerably  south  of  Munnipoor ;  the  inhabitaDts 
of  this  district  had  revolted  against  the  Burmese,  who  fled  the  oountiy 
despairing  of  reinforcement  £rom  Ava. 


THB   SKOWT  DAY. 


MaEk,  love,  the  distant  hills 

Are  dazzling  white, 

And  pale  moonlight 
Is  dying  on  their  peaks ;  • 

And  noisy  rills. 

With  flood  increast. 

Go  meet  the  east 
Where  morning  breaks.   • 

The  wind  goes  shivering  by 
The  leafless  grove 
It  loved  to  rove 
Beneath  bright  summer's  pall, 
«  Seeming  to  sigh 
.And  moan  aloud. 
As,  fortune-bowed, 
Tlie  houseless  prodigal, 

That  visits  seats  once  his, 
And  fears  to  tread 
-  Or  lay  his  head 
Upon  the  daisied  lawn ; 
Or  steal  a  kiss 
Of  that  old  gate, 
Where  erst  in  state 
His  baby  car  was  drawn  ! 

I  shall  not  forth  to  day. 

The  flaky  veil 

By  Winter  pale 
Spread  o'er  the  hills,  to  tear; 
Let  rabbits  gray 

Around,  in  sport, 

Their  burrow'd  fort, 
Unscared,  uoharm'd,  career.  Biok. 
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MBMOIRS   OP   SI6KIOR   GAHDENTIO  DI   LUCCA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SIR,  January  2, 1826. 

Looking  into  your  last  Volame  (p.  286),  I  observe  that  the 
writer  of  the  ingenious  Essay  *  On  Sir  Thomas  More*8  Utopia,*  has 
not  escaped  the  very  common  error  of  attributing  '  Gaudentio  di 
j^ucca  **  to  the  pen  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  Some  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  misapprehension,  and  a  discovery  of  the  far  less 
distinguished  author  of  that  political  romance,  will,  I  dare  say,  be 
accepted  with  your  us  al  courtesy,  to  which  I  am  no  stranger. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  work  which  has  occurred  to  me,  is  in  the 
•Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  1737  (Vol.  VII.,  d.  317),  where, 
funong  other  recent  anonymous  publications,  are, '  Memoirs  of  Signior 
Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  discovering  an  unknown  Country  of  Africa,  as 
antient,  populous,  and  civilized  as  the  Chinese.'  The  work  is  again 
noticed  at  page  13  of  the  47th  Volume  (for  1777),  and  ascribed  to 
Bishop  Berkeley. 

In  your  first  Volume  (p.  624),  Bishop  Stock  is  mentioned  as  the 
biographer  of  Berkeley.  That  Life  was  written  for  the  *  Biog.  Brit- 
tannica,*  and  inserted  in  the  2d  Volume  (1780),  with  additions  by 
Dr.  Kippis,  who,  on  the  authority  of  the  '  Gentleman's  Magaziue,* 
and  **  the  booksellers  in  their  printed  catalogue,"  says,  that  **  the 
adventures  of  Signior  Gaudentio  di  Lucca  have  generally  been  attri- 
buted to  Bishop  Berkeley."  He  then  quotes  "  the  positive  law 
among  the  Mezzarencans,  not  to  shed  human  blood  voluntarily,"  and 
their  consequent  practice  of  confinement  for  life,  instead  of  immediate 
execution  in  the  very  rare  case  of  murder ;  also  '*  the  author's  ideas 
concerning  women,  love,  and  marriage ; "  and  concludeSt  that  '*  these 
sentiments,  so  pure  and  disinterested,  and  so  contrary  to  the  ideas  and 
{nractice  of  large  commercial  states,  and  corrupt  and  polished  king- 
doms, may  afford,  perhaps,  a  farther  internal  presumption  that  the 
•  Adventures  of  Signior  Gaudentio  di  Lucca  *  might  come  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Berkeley." 

Yet,  after  all,  the  able,  and,  generally,  most  accurate  biographer^ 
in  hi.?  corrigenda  to  this  volume,  relates,  **on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  George  Berkeley,  the  Bishop's  son,  that  his  father  did  not  write, 
and  never  read  through,"  these  *  Adventures.'  Dr.  Kippis,  actuated 
by  that  ingenuous  spirit  which  I  well  knew  him  to  possess,  proceeds 
to  *•  record  himself  as  having  exhibited  an  instance  of  the  folly  of 
building  facts  upon  the  foundation  of  conjectural  reasonings.  Havinsc 
heard  the  book  ascribed  to  Bishop  Berkeley,"  he  adds,  **  and  seen  it 
mentioned  as  his,  in  catalogues  of  libraries,  I  read  over  the  work 
again  under  this  impression,  and  fancied  that  I  perceived  internal 
arguments  of  its  having  been  written  by  our  excellent  prelate.  I  was 
«ren  pleased  with  the  apprehended  ingenuity  of  my  discoveries.   But 
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he  whole  was  a  mistake^  which,  whilst  it  will  be  a  warning  to  myself, 
may  furnish  an  instructive  lesson  to  others.  At  the  same  time,  1  do 
not  retract: the  ^aracter  which  I  hayegi^en  of  the  *  Advwtures  of 
Signior  Gaudentio  di  Lucca.  Whoever  was  the  author  of  that  per- 
formance, it  does  credit  to  his  abilities  and  to  his  heark" 

This  was  written  in  1784.  The  next  year,  in  the  'Gentleman's 
Magazine,'  (Vol.  IV.  p  757),  the  author  of  '  Gaudentio '  was  thvt 
disclosed,  in  a  letter  signed  W.  H.:  *^  His  name  was  Harrington,  a 
Catholic  priest,  who  had  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  in  which  be  waj| 
keeper  of  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  Romish  clergy.  He  was  author 
of  several  pamphlets,  chiefly  anonymous."  This  account  the  letter* 
writer  professes  to  give  "  on  very  good  authority  ** ;  yet  a  reader  of 
•  Gaudentio  *  will  probably  require  more  than  anonymous  authority 
to  receive  implicitly  what  follows,  not  only  that  "  Mr.  Barrington 
wrote  it  for  amusement  in  a  fit  of  the. gout,"  but  that  ''he  began  it 
witliout  any  plan,  and  did  not  know  what  he  should  write  about  whea 
he  put  pen  to  paper/'     Credat  Judceus  Apella  ! 

As  to  "  the  opinions  of  Sir  Thomas  More  on  capital  punishment** 
(p.  288),  it  is  no  unreasonable  coi\jecture  that  they  were  formed  while 
he  was  under-sheriff  of  London,  about  which  time  he  was  Supposed  to 
have  written  the  '  Utopia.*  That  period  was  distinguished  in  Eng- 
land by  a  lavish  expenditure  ef  human  life  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  law*  worthy  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  seldom  equalled 
in  any  period  professedly  civilized,  till  England,  in  our  age,  has 
jnerited  the  highest  8tatio;i  on  that  bad  eminence.  Your  readers  wbe 
recollect  the '  Rambler,'  No.  114,  may  justly  admire  how  Dr.  Johnson 
exposes,  afler  Sir  Thomas  More,  whom  he  professes  to  follow,  what 
he  calls  "  the  legal  massacre  *'  periodically  perpetrated  on  our  jail-* 
delivery,  while  he  recommends  a  "  scheme  of  invigorating  the  laws  bj 
relaxation,  and  extirpating  wickedness  by  lenity." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  after  tb^ 
legal  murder  of  More,  his  '  Utopia '  was  published  in  the  vernacular 
language.  Anthony  Wood  says  {A then,  Oxon^  1691.  i.  (»93),  that 
"  Ralph  Robinson,  of  Christ  Church  College,  did  translate  in  Eng- 
lish, with  notes  added,  in  the  margin,  the  *  Utopia  *  of  Sir  T.  More, 
Lond,  1557,  8vo."  It  would  gratify  curiosity  to  learn  what  notes  a 
translator  woidd  venture  to  add  to  a  political  romance  in  the  good 
times  of  Philip  and  Mary,  at  the  close  of  whose  reign  was  introduced, 
in  1 558,  the  first  "  bill  for  restraint  of  the  press."  It  purports,  "  that 
no  man  shall  print  any  book  or  ballad,  &c.,  unless  he  be  authorized 
thereunto  by  the  King  and  Queen's  Majesties'  license,,  under  the 
great  seal  of  England.'^  This  bill  passed  through  a  third  reading 
with  the  Lords,  but  the  Que^n  died  before  it  could  reach  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  thus  restraints  on  the  press,  those  prime  favourites  of 
£urope*s  Holy  Alliance  hnd  of  the  British-Oriental despotiam^w&t 
reserved  to  disgrace  succeeding  legislatures,  and,  especially,  to  become 
the  opprobrium  of  those  inconsistent  advocates  of  freedom,  the  Long 
Parliament,  to  whom  Mil  ton  vainly  addressed  his  Areopagitica : 
for  they  were  ♦*  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,"    The  removal  (4 
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tlM  ecMwrMp^  (too  soon  restored  as  an  appropriate  appeadfige  of 
rojFahy ,)  was  reeeired  to  fom  one  of  not  a  few  redeeming  paMagee  in 
the  ttorj  of  Cromwell's  usurpation,  to  whom  has  been  attribut^i  the 
magnanimous  declaration, — ^that  unless  his  government  could  stand 
against  paper^shot,  it  was  net  worth  preserving. 

N.  L,  T. 


AFFAIRS   OF  CVTTACK. 

H«c  scripsl,  non  otii  abnndantia,  sed  amoris  cr^fe.— -Tull. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

J  CONGRATULATE  jou,  Sir,  In  common  with  a  number  of  exiles 
Kke  myself,  on  the  vast  circulation  to  which  your  publication  has  at* 
taioed ;  we  hail  it  as  a  vehicle  for  giving  publicity  to  a  variety  of 
matter,  which  might  accidentally  be  omitted  in  the  sheets  of  the 
Bengal  '  General  Letters,'  and  which  should  interest  even  those  who 
have  been  most  opposed  to  you  on  die  questions  in  which  your  trans* 
mission  originated ;  and  for  this  simple  reason — because  they  maj 
learn  from  you  that  which  will  see  the  day  by  no  other  agency.  Who 
shall  tell  any  other  tale  save  that  which  Uie  Qovermnent  despatch 
records  ?  And  yet,  on  the  meanest  question  of  civil  polity,  is  there 
not  the  "  alteram  partem ;"  and  is  it  in  human  nature  to  subject  the 
fiavourite  measures  of  favoured  men  to  the  strong  light  of  that  unerr-* 
ing  scrutiny  which  truth  and  impartiality  alike  demand  ?  Oir  every 
account,  therefore,  even  the  Directors  have  a  deep— -may  it  be  a  last- 
ing ! — interest  in  the  efforts  of  your  pen. 

-  The  numerous  subjects  of  discussion  which  present  themselves  to 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  exercising  the  privilege  of  thinking, 
without  consulting  the  Editor  of  the  Government  Craawtte,  whose  op^, 
timiimey  by  authority,  we  hold  in  no  great  esteem,  renders  the  task 
of  selection  difficult.  Then,  there  is  the  taste  of  your  subscribers  ta 
be  considered,  many  of  whom  would  as  soon  think  of  mastering  the^ 
subject  of  the  Arian  heresy,  or  the  question  of  the  bull  '^  UnigeniSus,'' 
as  waste  one  thought  upon  the  country  which  gives  bread  and  diseased 
livers  to  the  younger  sons  of  genteel  families,  and  at  last  returns  a 
few  to  seek  a.  pave  at  Cheltenham,  ('*  a  world  too  wide  for  their 
shrunk  shanks,  )  which  they  have  missed  in  Calcutta. 

We  are  sensible  that,  to  them,  any  thing  that  comes  from  a  situa* 
tion  more  remote  than  Hyde  Park  Comer,  will  have  as  little  attrac- 
tion as  if  *  The  Herald  *  had  conveyed  to  them  a  Ust  of  the  last  week's 
occurrences  in^  the  Georgium  Sidus.  We  will  not  hope  to  excite  their 
attention ;  and  we  wish  them  "  marry  good  air"  in  Rotten  Row.  But 
there  are  a  favoured  and  a  happy  few,  who  have  heard  from  the  cradle 
of  nabobs  and  nautcbes ;  who  have  lisped  of  CorowalKs  and  curries^ 
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of  Tippoos  and  teapoys,  Begums  and  the  Bladc^bole,  commisnooen  and 
catamarans.  We  have  marked  their  innocent  enthusiasm  when  taken 
to  the  Tower  to  see  the  great  Bengal  tiger  who  swaUowed  Sir  Hector 
Munro.  ^^  What ! ''  they  haye  innocently  exclaimed^  **  may  not 
brother  Billy  have  achieved  ?  What !  may  he  not  become  auspida 
regis  et  senatus  anglUe  ?" 

To  these  exemplary  persons  we  seriously  address  ourselves.  Ac* 
customed  to  longer  stories  than  we  shall  tell  them ;  trained  from  in- 
fancy to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  relations  verging  on 
the  marvellous ;  prepared,  as  Goldsmith  said  of  his  religious  opinionay 
to  take  them  upon  tru^t,  like  inexpressibles  from  his  tailor.  What  joy 
to  write  for  such  a  circle  I  But  we  respect  these  patient  anvils  for 
Indian  hammers  far  too  much  to  detain  them  at  the  threshold,  when 
we  know  it  to  be  our  duty  to  usher  them,  in  medias  res,  without  fur- 
ther delay.     Hoc  age,  then. 

And  here  Vembarras  des  richesses  is  sensibly  felt ;  for,  without  a 
modest  appropriation  of  every  page  of  '  The  Herald,'  how  shall  we 
talk  at  any  length  of  the  Burmese  Campaign,  Bengal  Civil  Regula-* 
tions.  Military  and  Civil  Appointments,  Fension  Fund,  Loan  to  the 
Civil  Service,  Cutteck  A£fairs,  upon  all  of  which  prolific  subjects  we 
contemplated  discussion.  Let  us,  however,  begin  with  the  last ;  it  m 
by  no  means  the  least  in  our  list ;  but  we  shall  show  cause  in  the 
sequel  for  supposing  that  even  the  Bengal  Government  have  not  seen 
both  sides  of  this  picture. 

The  mode  of  administration  adopted  for  the  province  of  Cuttack 
affords  matter  of  pleasing  contemplation  te  all  admirers  of  legitimate 
governmenti  and  legitimate  silence  on  all  questions  which,  as  James  L 
phrased  it,  ''  savour  of  the  kiog^craft."  It  will  be  within  the  recol- 
lection of  the  ms^rity  of  your  readers,  that  the  superabundant  happi- 
ness of  this  part  of  the  Honourable  Company's  dominions  manifested 
itself  by  sundry  armed  assemblages  of  the  lieges  under  the  celebrated 
Bukshee  Jugbundoo ;  Who  at  last  stood  forth  at  the  head  of  a  vio- 
lent and  sanguinary  rebellion^  which  rendered  the  province  for  some 
years  a  scene  of  de\'astetion  and  bloodshed.  At  last  it  was  deter- 
mined to  create  a  Dictator.  Nothing  could  be  wiser.  The  nomina- 
tion of  an  "  Englishman  of  pith "  to  cope  with  this  Jack  Straw  of 
Orissa,  appeared  the  more  desirable,  for  he  had  not  long  before  sig- 
nalised himself  by  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  the  station  of 
Pooree  Juggernath,  and  talked  very  seriously  of  visiting  the  Presidency 
with  a  similar  mark  of  his  displeasure. 

The  Dictator  came,  saw,  and  triumphed.  Jugbundoo  retired  in 
dismay  to  his  jungles ;  Pooree  Jug^math,  with  its  Dagon  and  its  tem- 
ple, returned  to  the  fostering  protection  of  the  honoured  Company. 
Peace  and  the  pilgrim-tax  were  again  restored :  once  more  the  idol 
received  the  trappings  of  his  car  from  the  officers  of  Government ;  and 
the  blessings  of  our  civil  administration  were  again  to  be  found  in  the 
office  of  the  collector,  and  the  court-house  of  the  judge. 

All  this  was  highly  creditable  to  the  Bengal  Government ;  and  why 
should  we  refuse  our  humble  note  of  admiration  to  the  wisdom  which 
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planned  the  deftniction  of  this  Caliban  of  OriMa,  and  die  vigour 
which  followed  him  with  such  unparalleled  activity,  that  the  zeal  of 
Douglas,  after  Bannockbum,  who  pursued  the  English  monarch,  ne 
yel  mingendi  locus  concederetur^  can  alone  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  comparison  with  the  res  gesta  of  the  Proconsul  ?  But  who  has 
iu>t  desiredi  in  the  elegant  language  of  the  poet — 

Tibur  argeo  positum  colono. 
Sit  mes  sedes  utinam  senectse 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum, 
Militiseque? 

Who  then  shall  feel  surprised  that  the  Dictator  sat  down  under  the 
shade  of  his  laurels  at  Balasore,  distant  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  disturbed  districts,  the  theatre  of  his  glory  ? 

But  now  comes  that  hydra.  Detraction,  with  her  hundred  tongues; 
and  though  their  sayings  are  like  unto  chaflf  which  the  wind  of  the 
morning  hath  dispersed,  and  it  is  no  more  seen,  lo  !  we  will  uplift  our 
voice,  and  signalise  the  calumny ;  and  let  it  not  be  said  that  we  de* 
sign  to  display  the  nitor  verboruMf  so  properly  reserved  for  academic 
groves,  the  bar,  or  the  senate ;  and  if  such  ambition  were,  indeed, 
ours,  who  shall  cast  the  first  stone  ?  Has  the  sagacious  axiom  been 
refuted,  '*  La  virtu  nHroit  pas  loin,  si  la  vanitS  ne  lui  tenait 
compagnie**  ? 

And  here  is  some  of  the  idle  discourse  of  the  ignorant  and  ill- 
disposed  ;  and  to  what  does  it  amount  ?  Behold,  they  cavil  first  be- 
cause the  Commissioner  of  Cuttack,  instead  of  holding  the  sessions  of 
the  Court  of  Circuit  at  Cuttack,  the  central  point  of  the  vast  pro- 
vinces subjected  to  his  authority,  was  pleased,  at  the  most  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  to  order  over  prisoners  in  fetters,  prosecutors,  and 
witnesses,  to  Balasore,  distant,  in  many  cases,  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  place  of  residence,  and  (his  for  his  personal  ac- 
commodation and  private  convenience.*  And  they  are  wags  withal, 
Itidibria  seriis  pen^miscere  soliti :  nay,  they  have  been  jocose  enough 
to  suppose  this  parallel : — ^The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  or 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  gravely  pro- 
claiming in  Westminster  Hall  that  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  Lady 
£ldon*s  delicate  state  of  health,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  hold  the  sittings  of  their  respective  courts  at  Brigbton.  Con- 
ceive, say  they,  the  sensation  excited  among  the  learned  gentlemen  ; 
the  demurrers  of  Scariett  and  Brougham — the  sarcasms  of  Jekyl — th^ 
raillery  of  Denman  ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  squibs  of  the  *  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,'  and  those  troublesome  fellows,  Hume  and  Burdett, 
rising  in  their  places  to  impeach  the  noble  Lords  for  attempting  to 
hold  their  courts  in  a  bathing-machine,  we  really  shudder  at  the  pro- 
bable consequences. 

Now  mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  these  reformers  to  shame ; 
and  here  is  the  chain  of  reasoning  tliey  strive  to  uphold,  but  of  which 

I  We  firmly  believe  that  this  face  never  wat  known  to  Government ;  and  if 
It  was,  the  distauce,  and  distress  tu.  all  parties,  never  was  broug^ht  into  W^hu 
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Vre  hold  it  facile  to  demonstrate  the  fatility : — A  Commiaaoner  ot 
Guttack  either  is  or  is  not  wanted  for  the  public  serrice ;  if  he  is^  he 
Ihodd  be  ready  to  r^pay  in  his  person  to  the  country  the  splehdid  re- 
innneration  which  it  grants  to  his  labours ;  if  he  is  not^  his  office  li 
a  misuoDner,  and  himself  a  drone  in  the  Honourable  Conipany's  bee- 
hive.  Now,  say  the  reformers,  it  is  well  known  that  for  two  years  th€ 
Commissioners  never  came  but  once  to  Cuttack,  and  that  only  for 
about  as  many  days.  ErgOf  it  is  plain  he  cannot  be  wanted  there. 
They  defy  us  to  extrieate  ourselves  from  the  horns  of  this  dilemma. 
All  this  comes  of  having  a  limited  apprehension  of  the  logical  postu- 
late, omne  majus  continet  in  se  minus.  Dignitaries,  such  as  we  d6- 
scribe^  have  a  sort  of  oificial  ubiquity,  which  makes  residence  in  one 
place  amount  to  residence  in  another ;  and  as  to  that  promenade 
which  the  witnesses  and  suitors  had  occasion  to  take,  many  of  them 
about  four  hundred  miles,,  is  it  not  obvious  that  in  tropical  countries 
exercise  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  health? 
and  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  would  have  walked  about  for  their 
own  convenience  had  they  remained  at  home,  it  was  equally  desirable 
they  should  use  salutary  locomotion  for  that  of  the  Commissionen. 
And  thus,  to  all  the  outcry  about  prisoners  driven  in  fetters  from  one 
end  of  Orissa  to  the  other,  and  inclement  season  and  rain,  we  answer 
victoriously,  that,  in  so  hot  a  climate,  nothing  can  be  more  healthful 
than  frequent  ablution ;  and  as  the  Natives  constantly  walk  about 
with  silver  rings  round  the  ankles,  it  was  no  great  hardship  to  be  com- 
pelled to  wear  iron  ones. 

But  foiled  in  this  part  of  their  question,  they  return  to  the  charge, 
and  have  the  hardihood  to  uxge,  that  the  Proconsurs  ubiquity  is  so 
little  consonant  with  the  facts,  that  not  having  leisure  to  visit  Cottaek 
iKrhen  the  sessions  were  going  to  be  held,  and  doubtful  if  the  Govern* 
ment  would  altogetlier  approve  of  a  second  judicial  pilgrimage,  whicfa» 
thoagh  salutary,  as  we  have  shown,  both  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the 
tielons,  might  be  objected  to,  perhaps,  in  Leadenhall-street  as  a  pre« 
cedent,  this  exemplary  public  functionary  was  compelled  to  get  a  de« 
puty-proconsul  appointed  for  this  particular  duty.  And  thus  we  have 
another  version  of  the  old  story  from  *  Joe  Miller'  of  the  sea-captain 
vociferating  from  the  quarter-deck,  **  Bill !  what,  in  God's  name,  are 
you  about  Up  there  ?^'  "Nothing,  Sir."  "  Tbm !  what  the  devil 
are  you  doing  V     "  Helping  Bill,  Sir." 

To  these,  and  a  hundred  such  tales,  we  reply,  that  the  old  adagt 
))as  long  given  to  two  heads  more  wisdom  than  one.  Wisdom  muit 
be  bought  like  any  otlier  commodity  in  the  market,  and  its  {Mice 
roust  be  regulated  by  the  demand  and  supply.  And  thoagh  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  declared  with  great  truth,  ^' che  il  mondo  in  quaiche 
maHiera  se  governa  da  se  stesso,'*^  still  we  cannot  think  be  meant 
us  to  be  without  such  exemplary  assistance  in  the  management  of  its 

9  We  translate,  for  the  benefit  of  country  gvntleniett,  to  whom  ire  think  H 
imports  to  know,  •*  that  the  world,  in  some  sort  of  fashioa*  contrives  to  cevem 
itselir  * 
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iiSaire  as  tbat  to  which  we  allude.  BesideSj  the  holy  iiither  never, 
was  at  Cuttack ;  for  if  he  had  heen  there,  we  are  persuaded  he  woald 
have  modified  this  expression  of  his  opinion ;  more  especially  as  the 
treation  of  two  great  offices  for  the  management  of  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  people  of  Orissa  allowed  the  expectation  that,  were  a  spi- 
Titual  commissioner  to  be  recommended,  no  objection  could  be  derifed 
from  the  inexpediency  of  creating  useless,  expensive,  and  unnecessary 
appointments. 

And  then,  again^  what  sarcasms  have  they  not  cast  on  the  nomina«- 

tion  of  a  Mr.  M 1,  the  **  fidus  Achates"  of  this  Cuttack  ^neas, 

\o  the  office  of  master-attendant  at  Bala8ore,upon  a  genteel  remunera>> 
tion  of  some  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  there  being  no  ports  to 
attend  upon,  capable  of  being  approached  by  vessels  above  the  size  of 
"fishiog-smacks,  as  if  it  were  not  patent  to  the  most  limited  intellect, 
that  the  measure  is  one  of  profound  sagacity ;  for  as  it  is  well  known 
that,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Balasore  was  a  place  6i 
great  trade,  there  is  no  physical  obstacle,  therefore,  to  its  becoming  so 
'again  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  hence ;  and  as  ships  have  been  knowh 
to  approach  Balasore,  before  Arkwright  and  Peel's  machinery  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed  the  cotton  manufactures  of  India,  or,  at  aft 
events,  that  kind  of  cloth  exported  previously  to  their  discoveries^ 
there  is  no  saying  that  a  master-attendant  might  not  do  good  service, 
Should  the  Manchester  manufactures  decline,  and  those  of  OrissA 
revive. 

'  Again,  these  misguided  persons  have  had  the  audacity  to  reflect  on 
the  admirable  arrangements  made  by  the  Proconsul  for  conveying 
the  salt  manufactured  in  the  districts  of  Cuttack  by  sea  to  the  Presi^* 
dency ;  nay,  they  have  had  the  matchless  effinontery  to  contend,  that 
the  contract  was  so  unfavourable  to  Government,  that  the  contractors, 
two  Anglo-Indians,  in  high  fftvouri^ath  the  Proconsul,  had  made  large 
sums  of  money  at  the  expense  of  his  honourable  masters.  Certain  it 
is,  say  they,  that  this  contract,  as  it  is  termed,  never  was  heard  of  in 
Calcutta,  never  advertised  in  the  Gazette,  or  bid  for  by  sealed  tender, 
the  only  fair  mode  of  securing  the  interests  of  Government,  by  com- 

eitition  open  to  all ;  insomudi,  that,  though  there  were  individuals  id 
uttack  ready  to  take  it  at  a  large  reduced  rate,  it  was  so  notoriously 
k  boon  from  the  Proconsul  to  his  creatures,  that  no  one  dared  to  make 
application  for  it.  And  then  they  talk  nonsense  about  the  press,  aH 
tuual,  and  exclaim,  "  Happy  country !  where  Government  has  itself 
supplied  the  gag  and  the  bandage  to  silence  and  conceal  the  truth 
from  itself;  where  complaints  of  partiality  or  corruption  must  pass 
through  the  offices  of  the  partial  and  the  corrupt ! '  To  this,  and 
more  than  this,  we  triumphantly  reply,  that  as  the  Proconsul  never 
came  to  Cuttack,  he  was  not  at  all  obliged  to  know  what  the  contract 
was  worth  there ;  besides,  the  security  given  by  the  contractors  ap- 
]Seared  so  unexceptionable,  and  it  seemed  so  desirable  to  encourage 
industrious  and  upright  habits  in  the  Anglo-Indian  population,  tlmt 
what  the  state  may  have  lost  in  money  has  been  gained  in  reputation. 
But  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  salt  and  salt  contracts,  we  must 
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mention  one  MnseleM  statement,  which  manifesto  the  impossibility  of 
placing  any  system,  however  perfect,  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
troublesome  and  prosaic  searchers  after  the  **  cui  bono  "  of  great  state- 
measures,  who  are  no  more  capable  of  appreciating  the  remote  and 
contbgent  effecto  of  the  most  simple  causes,  than  Newton's  little  dog 
Diamond,  when  he  destroyed  the  scientific  labours  of  half  a  centniy. 
Now,  one  of  the  favourite  measures  of  the  Proconsul  was  the  division 
of  the  salt-agency  of  Cuttack,  which,  though  it  did  involve  the 
enormous  expense  of  two  salt-agents,  with  all  Uieir  officers,  instead  of 
one,  was  to  be  compensated  by  such  improvement  in  the  quantity  of 
salt  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balasore,  that  we  abso- 
lutely trembled  for  the  fate  of  two  or  three  European  ladies  there ; 
the  expectation  held  out  being  little  less  than  a  renewal  of  the  awful 
scene  in  which  the  curiosity  of  Lot*s  wife  received  so  uncommon  a 
castigation.  In  short,  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  service 
might  have  to  mourn  over  some  lamentaUe  transformation  of  even 
the  Proconsul  himself  into  a  pillar  of  salt.  But  time  has  removed  all 
^>prehension  ;  and  we  learn,  that  so  fieur  from  any  miraculous  produc- 
tion of  the  mineral  having  occurred  in  those  parts,  so  alarming  has 
been  the  diminution  compared  with  former  years,  that  the  Proconsul 
thought  it  advisable  to  enter  into  a  serious  investigation,  to  ascertain 
if  the  southern  agent,  who  opposed  the  division  as  useless  and  expen- 
sive, had.  not  employed  a  supernatural  agency  to  frustrate  the  salt- 
boiling  energies  of  his  brother  of  the  north. 

Delirant  reges.plectuntur  Achivi — the  Rajah  of  Cuukah,  a  Native 
of  the  highest  rank,  who  was  suspected  of  having,  in  concert  with  the 
southern   agent,  practised  sunory  incantations  after  Hecate's  most 
approved  recipe,  was  summoned  in  person  to,  Balasore,  to  answer  for 
the  failure  of  saline  crystallization  in  his  extensive  country.     Some 
little  delay  occurred  in  his  attendance  on  the  ProconsuFs  curule  chair, 
and  a  fine  of  one  hundred  rupees  per  diem  was  imposed  upon  him^ 
To  a  void  total  ruin,  he  attended.     It  was  in  vain  that  he  urged  that 
such  miraculous  crystallization  as  that  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  was  scarcdy  to  be  expected,  or  even  desired, 
sunong  his  salt-boiling  tenants;   tfiat  the  seasons  were  beyond  his 
control ;  that  this  had  been  wet  and  unfavourable ;  that  his  countiy 
produced  only  a  given  quantity  of  fuel ;  and  that  his  tenants,  as  the . 
case  stood,  had  given  up  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  manufacture, 
that  none  was  left  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  greatest  distress 
expected  in  consequence  within  his  territories;  that  he  had  been 
dragged  from  his  home,  fined  excessively  for  non-attendance,  when 
his  rank  entitled  him,  under  the  Regulations,  to  be  heard  by  his 
agents  in  any  case  not  involving  a  breach  of  the  criminal  law ;  that 
severe  sickness  fortified  that  right.     AU  would  not  avail.     The  Rajah 
was  detained  in  weary  attendance  on  the  Proconsul;  disgraced,  de- 
graded in  the  eyes  of  his  tenants,  whose  rights  be  had  upheld ;  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  ignorant  population,  >tnd  the  victim  of  that 
**  brief  authority  "  which  plays  such  tricks  before  high  heaven  as  make 
the  angels  weep. 
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To  all  these  flowers  of  oratory  we  have  one  ready  answer:  first  of 
ally  *'  NouBsommes  ks  plus  forts."  This  is  one  of  those  arguments  of 
forty«horse-power,  which  legitimate  logicians  never  fail  to  put  forward 
with  effect,  and  with  infinite  propriety  ;  because  it  savea  all  useless 
expenditure  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  is  in  itself  unanswerable. 
"  Caesar  imperat ; "  and  if  the  Rajah  was  unwise  enough  to  delay 
obedience  to  the  imperial  ukase,  one  hundred  rupees  per  diem  is  no 
great  sum  for  an  Indian  potentate  to  pay  as  the  price  of  experience  in 
that  excellent  old  English  adage,  *'  delays  are  dangerous/'  ^nd  as 
ta  his  sickness,  which  has  been  so  forciUy  insisted  upon,  we  reply, 
that  the  change  of  place,  air,  and  scene,  attendant  on  his  journey 
from  his  country  to  Balasore,  was  precisely  accordant  with  the 
English  practice  of  medicine  in  tbis  country ;  and  as  to  his  rank, 
which  should  have  exempted  him  from  the  disgrace  of  being  sum- 
moned like  a  pilferer  on  a  charge  of  petty  larceny,  we  demolish  the 
]»«roises  with  the  grand  religious  truth,  that  all  mankind  are  equal. 

It  is  in  vain  to  urge  the  Roman  maxim,  ^'  Parcere  subjectis  et 
debellare  superbos.'*  That  admirable  nation  had  no  delicate  questions 
which  justify  and  necessitate  strong  measures  for  the  support  of  that 
which,  though  very  profitable,  is  very  oppressive.  They  had  no  star-" 
chamber,  where  those  who  make,  and  those  who  execute,  an  arbitrary 
fiscal  statute,  sit  in  judgment  on  the  offence  which  they  have  them- 
selves created.  Tkeir  laws  did  not  at  ooce  proclaim  the  '*  misera^ 
servitus,"  by  leaving  the  offence  and  the  penalty  **  incognita  ~et 
vaga.''  But  let  us  not  insult  the  pandects  of  Amalfi,  or  the  memory 
of  Justinian.  Shades  of  those  illustrious  men,  whose  thirst  for 
dominion  we  have  emulated,  whc»e  boundless  ambition  has  marked^ 
you  for  our  imitation,  whose  colossal  empire  we  have  attained,— par--- 
don  us  if,  in  playful  irony,  we  have  for  an  instant  associated  your 
deathless  reputations  with  a  wanton  abuse  of  that  power^  in  which, 
alone  the  parallel  approximates !  Oh,  let  us  not  forget  that,  if  am- 
bition led  on  the  car  of  your  conquests,  virtue,  clemency,  and 
generosity,  followed  close  behind  ! 

An  Old  AcguAixxAXCE, 


DEFICIKNCY  OF  EUROPEAN  OFFICERS  IN  THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
Sir,  Head  Quarters,  I*rome,  August  1B25. 

In  bringing  to  the  public  notice  the  oft-repeated  theme  of  the 
deficiency  of  officers  in  our  Indian  army,  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
despair  of  success,  as  the  subject  would  appear  to  have  been 
tlioroughly  canvassed,  and  finally  decided  upon,  prior  to  the  celebrated] 
new  arrangement  of  1824.  I  tliink,  however,  that  I  can  show  good 
reasons  for  that  distribution  of  ofiicers  being  considered  utterly  in- 
adequate to  the  exigencies  of  the  service  at  present,  more  particu- 
larly when  a  war  is  raging  hitherto  unparalleled  in  our  Indian  his- 
tory.    Prior  to  the  new  arrangements,  the  strength  of  a  battalion,  in 
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officere  under  tbe  rank  of  Major,  consisted  of  four  Captiuns,  eleren 
Lieutenants,  and  dve  Ensigns. 

,  This,  we  should  suppose  (if  no  staff  existed,  and  no  oflicers  were 
pbiiged  to  go  to  Europe  for  the  recovery  of  their  health,)  as  barely 
sufficieat  for  the  duties  of  a  corps  1000  strong..  But  when  we  con* 
aider  the  rer y  great  proportion  of  staff  officers  necessarily  taken  from 
the  line,  and  that  at  least  two  or  three  officers  from  every  corps  are 
generally  absent  in  Europe,  it  becomes  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
pourt  of  Directors  would  have  authorized  some  considerable  augmen* 
tations,  little  short  of  doubling  the  number  of  regimental  officers,  and 
calculated  to  render  our  regiments  as  efficient  as  those  of  his  Majesty. 
That  such  hopes  existed  is  true,  but  it  was  most  lamentably  disap- 
pointed. Instead  of  an  augmentation,  the  Court  allowed  the  number 
<»f  officers  to  be  the  same  precisely  as  before,  chaoging  the  two  senior 
Lieutenants  of  the  old  regiments  into  Captains,  and  allowing  the  Subal- 
terns to  remain  in  statu  quo.  The  strength  now  of  a  regiment  of  one 
battalion  is,  one  Colonel,  one  Lieutenant- Colonel,  one  Major,  &yt 
Captains,  ten  Lieutenants,  and  five  Ensigns,  thus  making  no  allow* 
ance  for  staff  and  absentees.  The  plan  I  propose  for  efficiently  offi- 
cering the  Native  army  is  as  follows  :  With  respect  to  Field  Officers, 
I  am  of  opinion  there  is  a  sufficiency,  but  certainly  not  of  Captains 
and  Subalterns.  I  say,  therefore,  with  due  regard  to  the  Company  t 
JinanceSt  that  the  establishment  should  be  as  follows :  eight  Captains, 
sixteen  Lieutenants,  and  six  Ensigns, — the  Adjutant  and  Quarter- 
master included  amongst  the  Subalterns ;  and  most  indubitably,  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  hola  companies,  except  when  abeolately 
necessary. 

I  may  here  advert  to  the  pracdce  of  the  Court  in  not  sending  out  a 
sufficient  number  of  cadets  every  season  to  fill  up  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  deaths  in  this  country.  They  at  last  discover  the  want  of 
young  officers,  and  then  send  out  a  prodigious  number  all  at  once,  wh<4ly 
unfit  for  some  time  to  make  themselves  useful  in  their  profession ;  where- 
as; if  tbe  supply  was  equal  and  constant,  every  corps  would  be  provided 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  steady  and  experienced,  officere  capable  of 
performing  all  duties  required  of  them.  No  officer  can  be  considered 
efficient  until  he  has  been  a  year  at  least,  or  more  properly,  eighteen 
months,  doing  duty  with  his  regiment.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
stand the  language,  and  know  the  ideas  and  prejudices  of  the  Natives 
he  is  called  upon  to  command.  I  really  think  an  augmentation  of  the 
nature  I  have  just  mentioned  would  be  more  beneficial  than  ten  new 
regiments ;  and  1  cannot  but  express  my  earnest  hope,  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  will  take  the  matter  into  their  most  serious  consideration, 
ais  nothing  short  of  a  predominant  European  influence  can  make  tbe 
natives  of  India  the  gallant,  steady  soldiers,  they  have  pmved  them- 
selves when  well  and  numerously  officered.  I  now,  Mr.  Editor,  beg 
to  subscribe  myself  your  most  obedient  ser%*ant, 

An  Indiak  Otfickr. 
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War  in  iNbiA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — In  the  last  Number  of  *  The  Oriental  Herald/  you  hav^ 
ftommented  upon  the  conduct  and  ability  of  the  Governor-General  and 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India.  I  leave  the  first  party  to  be  defended 
by  those  who  feel  mclined,  or  are  able,  so  to  do ;  but  you  must  .allow 
me  to  observe,  that  you  have  done  no  little  injustice  to  the  latter  per- 
sonage in  coupling  his  name  with  that  of  the  Governor- General. 
From  the  candid  and  correct  manner  in  which  your  statements  arQ 
generally  made,  I  feel  convinced  that  you  have  no  other  intention 
than  to  elicit  the  truth,  aud  1  write  this  letter  in  full  confidence  of 
its  being  inserted. 

As  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  how  far  I  may  be  qualified  to 
Express  an  opinion,  previous  to  that  opinion  carr}ing  its  due  weight, 
1  shall  observe,  that  I  was  at  Calcutta,  fitting  out  the  expedition  after 
the  dclaration  of  war;  was  in  constant  communication  with  th^ 
fteveral  departments,  and  personally  acquainted  with  every  body  in 
olfice  ;  was  employed  at  Rangoon  during  the  rainy  season,  and  sub- 
iequently  returned  to  Calcutta.  Whether,  under  such  circumstances, 
iny  opinion  will  carry  any  weight,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  to  avoid  prolix 
and  unnecessary  detail,  it  is  simply  this — 

That  Sir  Edward  Paget*s  advice  and  opinion  was  not  attended  to 
at  the  declaration  of  the  war  or  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and 
that  if  Sir  R  Paget  had  not  been  overruled  by  others  much  inferior  to 
him  in  judgment  and  experience,  the  war  would  have  been  entered 
Jnto  at  the  proper  season ;  that  the  armament  would  have  been  more 
efifectually  equipped  and  supplied ;  and  that  his  good  sense  would, 
in  all  probability,  long  before  this,  have  extricated  the  East  India 
Company  from  their  present  embarrassing  situation. 

I  state  this  in  justice  to  a  person  with  whom  I  have  had  little  per- 
gonal intercourse;  and  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

A  Captain  in  His  Majesty's  Navy. 

KOTE  OP  THE  EOITOtt. 

We  readily  give  insertion  to  tbc  letter  of  our  candid  Correspondent,  who 
4oei  no  more  than  justice  to  our  motives  and  our  wishes.  Neither  of  Lord 
Amherst  nor  Sir  Edward  Pa^^tbave  weaity  personal  knowledge ;  nor  towards 
either  of  them  have  we  any  pergonal  feeliugii  either  of  a  favourable  or  unfa* 
vuurable  kiud.  As  historiaus  of  passing  eveuts,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  let 
(very  voice  be  heard,  eitlier  for  or  apiinst  the  public  acts  of  public  cbarac- 
ter* ;  and  we  endeavour— with  as  much  justice  as  imperfect  man  can  exerci^ 
toward  hit  felhiw-beinfs,  on  the  best  evidence  tiiat  comes  before  hini-^tu  f^ive 
our  honest  aud  impariia)  ophiion  uu  the  couRictinf^  statements  of  the  differeut 
wituesfts  who  offer  their  trstmouy.  The  nearer  we  cau  approach  the  truth, 
the  mure  we  are  gratified  ;  and  when  we  have  reason  to  believe  ourselves  in- 
MmmcnMil  to  doing  jnst'tce  to  others,  we  know  of  no  higher  ip-atification. 
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MR,  WAIVDSN— ANP  THB  JUDQES  OF  THB  KINGS   COURT 
AT    BOMBAY* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir,—- The  letter  which  you  did  me  the  &your  to  insert  in  'The 
Oriental  Herald '  for  April  last,  has  caUed  forth  some  Yituperative  re- 
marks in  *  The  Bombay  Courier '  of  the  27th  of  August,  in  which  the 
Editor  of  that  paper  denies  (but  on  what  authority  he  does  not  state) 
that  'The  Bombay  Gazette' had  been  influenced  by  a  member  d 
Gorernmenty  to  misrepresent  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
and  he  adds  his  belief,  that  such  influence  would  not  have  been  used 
towards  the  Courier,  or  that  even  if  it  had  been  used,  it  would  not 
have  induced  him  to  give  publicity  to  gross  and  unfounded  calumnies 
against  the  Court,  &c. 

I  have  no  inclination  to  combat  the  reasoning  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Courier  on  the  subject  alluded  to,  and  I  only  avail  myself  of  it  as  an 
occasion  on  which  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  Manifesto  lately 
issued  by  Mr.  Warden  at  Bombay,  (a  copy  of  which  was  inserted  in 
*  The  Oriental  Herald '  of  December,)  as  it  incontestably  establishes 
the  truth  of  the  allegations  contained  in  my  letter  above-mentioned  ; 
namely,  that '  The  Bombay  Gazette  *  had  been  influenced  by  a  mem- 
ber of  Government,  avowedly  hostile  to  the  Court,  in  misrepresenting 
its  proceedings,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Warden's  own  statement  fully  proves^ 
In  the  first  paragraph  of  that  extraordinary  document,  Mr.  Warden 
admits,  that  he  is  '*  connected  with  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,**  and 
«  that  he  has  vested  a  portion  of  his  property  in  a  periodical  publica- 
tion." 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Warden  was,  during  the  time  whilst  the  Ga- 
zette was  misrepresenting  the  proceedings  of  the  Court,  the  principal,  if 
not  the  sole,  proprietor  of  that  paper ;  he  was  aUo,  during  the  whole  of 
that  period,  and  probably  still  is,  the  chief  proprietor  of  *  The  Bombay 
Courier  ;*  and  he  states,  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any  obligation,  moral 
or  political,  prohibitory  of  a  civil  servant  in  Council  being  proprietor  of 
a  ne^rspaper. 

Surely  Mr.  Warden  must  know,  that  by  the  law  of  England,  the 
proprietor  of  a  newspaper  is  responsible,  criminally  as  well  as  civilly, 
for  its  contents,  and  such  responsibility  is  most  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  public ;  as,  if  it  did  not  exist,  a  wealthy  and  powcffid 
proprietor  might,  by  employing  a  needy  and  desperate  editor,  who  Imd 
neither  character  nor  substance  to  lose,  publish  libels  ad  libitum  with 
impunity.  But  members  of  Council  are  by  law  exempt  from  all  crimi- 
nal responsibility  to  his  Majesty *s  Courts  in  India,  except  in  cases  of 
felony  or  treason ;  and  although  they  are,  I  believe,  liable  to  be  pio- 
ceeded  against  as  for  a  contempt  of  court,  it  must  be  a  very  strong 
case,  indeed,  that  would  justify  any  court  in  proceeding  against  a  part 
of  the  Government  itself  as  for  a  contempt.  This  alone  shows  the  groas 
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improprie^  of  a  member  in  Council  being  prqmetor  of  a  newspaper. 
Bat  tbere  are  other  reasons :  the  opposition  of  his  doty  and  interest 
when  proprietor  of  a  Ooyemment  paper,  which  '  llie  Bombay  Conner* 
is,  and  in  which  all  Governmeot  advertisements  are  inserted  and  paid 
for  by  the  East  India  Company  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  and  conse* 
qoenUy  the  more  Government  notifications  that  may  be  foisted  into 
it,  the  more  profitable  must  it  be  to  the  proprietors.  Is  it  fit,  then,  that 
a  member  d  Government,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  control  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  shoold  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  a 
concern  which  is  dependent  upon  that  Government  for  the  principal 
part  of  its  profits  ?•— 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Warden's  paper,  he  says,  **  That  his 
object  in  writing  it,  is  to^expose  an  unfounded  insinuation  in  *  The  Ori* 
ental  Herald,'  proceeding  from  a  quarter  entitled  to  more  consideration 
than  the  Editor  of  that  work;"  and  in  the  next  paragraph,  he  states  the 
insinuation  to  be,  **  that  the  Gazette  being  entirely  influenced  by  Mr. 
Warden  as  its  proprietor,  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  proiceed* 
ings  in  Court,  in  a  partial  or  incorrect  manner,  has  been  systematically 
pursued,  and  that  calumnies  have  been  published  in  the  Gaxette 
against  the  Court,  under  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Warden." 

Now  is  this  an  unfounded  insinuation  ?  I  aver  that  it  is  not.  The 
premises  are  not  denied — 

1st.  That  the  Courtis  proceedings  were  systematically  published  in 
a  partial  and.  incorrect  manner  in  the  Gazette,  and  that  calumnies 
against  the  Court  were  inserted  in  that  paper.  The  correspondence 
between  the  Bombay  Government,  of  which  Mr.  Warden  is  a^member^ 
and  Mr*  Fair,  the  lato  Editor  of  the  Gazette,  sufficiently  proves  this. 
And 

2dly.  ITiat  Mr.  Warden  was  proprietor  of  the  Gazette;  a  fact  un- 
equivocally admitted  by  himself. 

Is  then  the  inference,  that  all  this  was  done  under  the  encourage* 
ment  of  Mr.  Warden,  '*  unfounded  ?" 

I  bcKeve  that  all  the  Judges  of  England  would  drnw  the  same  infe« 
rence  from  these  premises ;  and  if  Mr.  Warden  was  proceeded  against 
in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  for  the  gross  misrepresentations  witli 
which  ''Hie  Bombay  Gazette'  has  lately  teemed,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  say,  or  to  show,  that  it  was  unfounded. 

But  farther,  the  letter  quoted  in  *  The  Oriental  Herald'  says,  <*  The 
Gazette  is  entirely  influenced  by  one  of  our  members  of  Council,  who 
is  its  proprietor." — And  Mr.  Warden  himself  says,  (in  the  sixth  para-' 
graph,)  '*  that  I  have  exercised  an  influence  over  the  press  oi  this  Pre- 
sidency, I  have  no  heititation  in  unreservedly  acknowledging." 

But  it  well  becomes  Mr.  Warden  to  complain  of  unfounded  insinua- 
tions !  What  does  he  insinuate  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  paragraphs  of  his 
Manifesto  ?  Observe  the  word  ouvy  printed  in  large  letters,  not  in  '  The 
Oriental  Herald,*  but  in  the  Manifesto;  and  mark  the  following  sen- 
tence :  **  And  from  whom  does  this  charge  proceed  ?  From  one  obviously 
connected  with  the  Supreme  Court.  I  should  hope  the  author  was  one^ 
of  i(a  sobordiuato  officers  &c. ;"  thus  iosinttating,  in  language  which 
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it  18  impofiaibtle  to  nnisiiiiderstaiid,  that  the  lettera  refeirod  to  iQ  bnattte-i 
ment,  were  sent  to  the  Editor  of  *  The  Qriental  Herald'  by  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  I  insinuating,  in  fact,  without  a  shadow  of 
proof,  that  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  forwarded  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  periodical  paper,  **  calumnious  attacks  upon  the  character,*' 
and  '*  unfounded  insinuations,  calculated  to  undermine  the  official  re* 
putation,  of  one  of  the  membeps  of  Government."  And  here  let  me 
ask,  what  could  be  Mr.  Warden  s  motive,  in  circulating  among  the 
society  at  Bombay,  and  delivering  to  each  of  the  Judges,  a  paper  con- 
taining such  a  calumnious  libel  (for  it  merits  that  appellation)  upoa 
the  Judges  themselves  ?  Mr.  Warden  considers  himself  as  responsihle 
mly  to  his  official'  superiors,  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  I  can  ima- 
gine no  other  motive  for  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  such  an  objectioa* 
able  document  at  Bombay,  than  a  wish  to  increase  and  perpetuate 
that  violent  party  spirit  against  the  Court,  which  Mr.  Warden  him* 
self  had  been  so  mainly  instrumental  in  originating.  It  is  remarkable 
enough  that  Mr.  Warden  sees  in  the  phrase  "  our  proceedings  in 
Court "  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  letter  being  written  by  one  oi  iti 
Judges :  but  although,  in  the  same  letter,  there  occurs  the  phrase 
'*  our  members  of  Council,"  he  makes  no  similar  inference  as  to  the 
author.being  one  of  that  body.  The  only  explanation  of  this  sort  of 
half-sight,  is,  that  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  see  more  than  one 
side  of  the  question. 

I  now  come  to  the  5th  paragraph  of  the  Manifesto,  in  which  Mr. 
Warden  says :  ^'  I  am  free  to  acknowledge,  that  my  private  feeliogi 
and  friendships  have  powerfully  preponderated  in  favour  of  those 
individuals  whose  cases  have  so  much  agitated  and  disturbed  the 
harmony  of  this  society." 

.  Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  what  has  beem  passing  at 
Bombay  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  are  no  doubt  quite 
aware  of  the  powerful  preponderance  of  Mr.  Warden's  feelings,  if 
not  in  favour  of  the  individuals  alluded  to,  at  least  against  the  Couiti 
But,  for  a  member  of  Government  to  assert,  in  a  printed  paper  circu- 
lated throughout  the  community,  and  delivered  by  himself  to  the  Judges, 
that  his  feelings  have  powerfully  preponderated  in  favour  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  punished  by  that  Court !  Is  this  a  proof  of 
his  boasted  *'  neutrality  "  ?  "  Is  this  a  proof  that  he  is  fully  sensible  <tf 
t.he  ''  public  duty  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  respect  and  fulfil 
towards  the  Supreme  Coprt"  ?  Or  is  it  thus  he  endeavours  to  uphold 
the  respect  due  to  that  Court  ?  Is  it  not,  in  short,  a  conclusive  proof 
of  his  hostility  to  that  Court  ? 

In  the  6th  paragraph,  Mr.  Warden  attempts  to  show  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  the  Gazette  from  calumniating  the 
Court.  *^  If,"  says  he,  '^  a  libel,  a  contempt  of  court,  or  a  calumny, 
has  been  published  in  the  Gazette,"  (and  mark,  he  does  not  deny  that 
all  this  has  been  done,)  '<  it  only  proves  the  inefficacy  of  my  in- 
fluence." But  will  it  be  believed,  that  Mr.  Warden,  a  member  of 
Government,  sole  proprietor  of  the  Gazette,  with  the  exception  of  a. 
■mall  part  given  by  himself  to  the  Editor,  had  not  influence  enough  t» 
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^▼ent  that  Editor  from  libelling  the  Supreme  Court  ?  AihI  in  th« 
saipe  paragraph  he  says :  "  Had  I  perceiTed  any  disposition  in  the 
late  Editor  to  violate  the  regulations  of  the  press,"  Sec.  Did  not  th^ 
Oovernroent,  of  which  Mr.  Warden  is  a  part,  direct  a  letter  to  be 
written  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette  in  March  1824,  warning  him  to 
be  more  cautious  in  his  observations  upon,  and  his  reports  of,  the  pro^ 
oeedings  of  the  Court  ?  This  letter  is  referred  to  in  the  correspond- 
ence that  took  place  between  the  Bombay  Goyernment  and  Mr>  Fairi 
the  late  Editor,  of  the  Gasette ;  and  how  can  Mr.  Warden,  after 
ihis,  say,  that  he  did  not  perceive  any  disposition  in  the  late  Editor  te 
folate  the  regulations  of  the  press  ? 

So  much  for  Mr.  Warden's  Manifesto,  which,  I  think,  it  will  h^ 
admitted,  fully  establishes  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  alleged  by 
yoiu-  Comspondents  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  has  exercised,  hi* 
influence  over  the  press  at  Bombay. 

A.  5. 

Ficcadilly ,  Februtry  6, 1 826. 


INDIAN    PLURAUTISS   AND  ABUSES   OP   PATRONA6B. 

TiJBRB  is  no  abuse  perhaps  more  common  and  more  pernicious  in 
India  than  the  abuse  of  patronage  ^  by  which  appointments  that  ought 
to  be  the  reward  of  long  and  meritorious  services,  are  given  away  to 
Wideaendng  favourites ;  and  situationj  that  ought  to  be  held  by  mea 
of  tried  abilities,  are^  intrusted  to  those  of  little  or  no  experience. 
Very  often,  to  aggravate  the  evil,  many  different  functions  are  at  the 
same  time  heaped  upon  one  individual,  who  cannot  possibly,  what- 
jever  were  his  qualifications,  give  adequate  attention  to  all  his  numerous 
duties ;  while  the  talents  of  many  others,  among  whom  they  might  be 
shared,  are  passed  over  and  lost  to  the  public  service.  It  is  unneces* 
sary  to  enlarge  on  the  ruinous  consequences  of  such  a  system,  while 
merit  is  withered  under  the  chill  of  neglect,  and  only  the  arts  of 
sycophancy  and  adulation  are  seen  to  flourish.  The  stimuhis  to  enter- 
prize  is  taken  away  from  the  truly  deserving,  and  the  highest  offices, 
where  superior  talents  are  necessary,  become  encumbered  with  inca- 
pacity and  inexperience.  This  must  always  be  the  case  while  such 
men  as  Lord  Amherst  are  sent  to  India,  not  because  they  are  qualified 
to  wield  the  sceptre  of  power,  but  because  they  are  favourites  at 
'Court,  and  grasping  at  the  emolument  of  office.  The  same  principle 
which  raised  them  to  that  pinnacle  of  authority,  will  naturally  de- 
scend from  them  downward,  through  all  the  inferior  gradations.  As 
instances  of  this  meet  us  at  every  step,  we  mean  here  to  throw  together 
a  few.  that  are  mentioned  in  the  last  letters  received  from  India.  One 
writes  that— 

'*  Lieut.  M*Mahon  of  his  Miyesty*s  16th  Lancers,  a  young  man 
who  hardly  knows  where  his  regiment  is  stationed,  is  now  on  leave 
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df  absence  pending  an  application  to  retire  on  half  pay ;  m  holding 
a  situation  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  police  of  Calcutta;  drawing, 
no  doubt,  his  allowances  fof  both  departments. 

'*  Mr.  T.  Milner  of  the  Marine  board,  is  harbour-master,  and  hold- 
ing a  surveyorship  in  the  Bengal  insurance  society;  by  this  means 
depriving  an  honest  man  of  a  chance  of  supporting  his  family.'* 

The  Company  employs  a  master  builder  at  Calcutta  on  a  given 
salary ;  yet,  during  this  war  of  ruinous  expense,  the  work  has  been 
let  out  to  others,  who  are  to  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  public 
money.  One  of  these  is  an  old  Editor  of  *  John,  Bull,'  whose  snbser* 
viency  has  not  yet,  it  appears,  been  sufficiently  rewarded  by  three  or 
four  other  appointments. 

There  is  still  another  species  of  the  abuse,  familiarly  called  jobbing, 
which  consists  in  the  contrivance  of  useless  situations  or  expeditions, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving  certain  favourites  the  emoluments 
attending  them.  Of  this  kind  we  are  told  was  the  appointment  of 
Commodore  Hayes  to  command  a  flotilla  of  war-boats,  on  foreign  ser- 
vice, against  the  Burmese.  *'  This,'*  it  is  declared,  **  was  as  complete 
a  job  as  ever  was  heard  of.  His  pinnace  was  fitted  up  at  an  expense 
of  about  50,000  rupees,  and  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  about  6000 
rupees  per  month,  though  all  that  he  has  done,  or  ever  will  do,  is  not 
wortbsix  hundred.  But  he  has  been  a  great  courtier  of  late,  and  in 
high  favour  with  Lord  Amherst." 

To  these,  we  subjoin  a  list  that  has  been  sent  us  of  the  Medical 
pluralities  at  Calcutta.  From  this  list,  (which  we  suspect  to  be 
incomplete,)  of  what  has  taken  place  at  the  metropolis  alone,  within 
a  few  years,  we  may  form  a  conception  of  the  numerous  abuses  of 
patronage  over  the  whole  of  India. 

MEDICAL  PLUBALITIC9   AT  CALCUTTA. 

'  Mr.  Henry  Young,  Assistant-Surgeon,  now  returned  to  England,  held-^ 
1st.  Deputy  Apothecary  to  the  Dispensary  at  Calcutta ;  2d.  Surgeon  to  the 
ZtUah  of  the. 94  Per^naah*,  five  miles  disunt;  3d.  Surseon  to  the  Native 
Insane  Hospital^  4th.  Surgeon  to  the  Calcutta  Militia,  from  1700  to  190Q 
strong;  5ih.  Surgeon  to  the  Mysore  Princef  and  their  establishments,  four 
miles  from  Calcutta;  6th.  Surgeon  to  the  Allypore  Jail,  in  vfhicti  are  some 
thousands  of  prisoners ;  7th.  Surgeon  to  the  Calcutta  Free  School,  contain- 
ing some  hundreds  of  children;  8th.  Surgeon  to  the  Convicts  Working  on 
the  Barrackpore  Road,  which  extends  sixteen  mites  from  Calcutta,  an 
appointment  created  in  Lord  Wellesley*s  administration,  when  the  road  was 
Arst  made,  but  which  has  remained,  atthougli  the  road  itself  has  been  finisbtd 
these  nineteen  years  ! 

The  above  string  of  appointments  are  now  held  by  Dr.  Strong,  an  Assist 
ant;Surgeon,  with  the  ex^ption  of  the  Calcutta  MiUtia  and  the  TVee  School, 
the  Brst  of  which  is  now  held  by  Mr.  Adam,  as  one  of  hisappointments^and 
the  latter  by  another  individual. 

'  The  late  iMr.  James  Jameson  held,  as  Assistant- Surgeon — ^^Ist.  Secretaiy 
fo  the  Medical  Board  ;  2d.  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Stationary  (now 
held  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Br>ce);  3d.  Surgeon  to  the  Calcutta  Free  School ;  4tlf. 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  liorgery.  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Physic,  in  the 
School  for  Native  Doctors  in  Calcutta. 
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Dr.  Mellis/ Assistant-Suigeon,  held — 1st.  Presidency' Surgeon;'  2d, 
Marine  Surgeon ;  3d.  Examiner  for  the  Life  Insurancie  Offices,  a  private 
appointment ;  4th.  Indigo  Planter  and  Trader ;  6th.  Soda  Water  Manufac- 
turer. 

•  Mr.  James  Atkinson^  Surgeon,  held — 1st.  Editor  of  the  Government 
Gazette ;  2d.  An  Office  in  the  Mint;  3d.  An  Office  in  the  College,  not  pro- 
fessional. 

Dr.  Adam,  Assistant-Surgeon,  held — 1st.  Second  Assistant,  General 
Hospital ;  2d.  Surgeon  to  the  Calcutta  Militia ;  3d.  Medical  and  Commis- 
sariat Contractor  for  Insane  Europeans  at  the  Presidency. 

Dr.  Abel  held — ^Ist.  Apothecary-^General ;  2d.  Superintendent  of  the 
Company's  Botanical  Gardens,  many  miles  below  Calcutta,  towards  the  sea; 
3d.  Body  Surgeon  of  the  Governor-General,  residing  chiefly  at  Barrackpore, 
many  miles  afinw  Calcutta,  inland. 

Besides  all  this,  he  was  once  seriously  proposed,  and  obtained  the 
Governor-General's  consent  to  do  the  duties  (or  at  least  to  receive  a  hand- 
some salary  for  pretending  to  do  them)  of  Editor  of  a  Daily  Newspaper  at 
Calcutta,  and  might  perhaps  have  added  this  to  his  other  duties,  by  which 
his  services  were  required  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  to  the  north,  and 
nearly  as  many  to  the  south  of  that  capital ! ! 


l>AftLtA)ilBNTARY  DISCUSSIONS  ON  THfi  AFFAIRS  OF  INDtAi 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  oo  the  2d  ult.  bas  brought  the  a&ils 
.of  India  incidentally  under  the  discussion  of  that  august  assemblyA 
•In  the  opening  speech,  '*  his  Majesty  regretted  that  he  had  not  io 
•announce  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  India ;  but  the  omratloiia  ef 
•the  httt  campaign,  through  the  bravery  of  the  forces  of  his  Mtjea^ 
and  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  their 
commandere,  have  been  attended  with  uniform  success.''  Those  who 
put  these  words  into  his  Majesty's  mouth,  must  have  forgotten  th|tt 
one  of  the  prineipal  divisions  of  the  armj  destined  to  penetrate  into 
the  enemy's  territory,  right  across  from  our  Sylhet  frontier,  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt  af^er  every  effort  of  skill  and  perse* 
▼erance  had  been  exhausted.  Was  this  "  uniform  success,"  or  '*  sue* 
cess*'  of  any  kind  ?  In  the  same  campaign,  an  attack  upon  the  island 
•of  Ramreehad  failed ;  though  it  was  some  months  a&erwards  renewed 
•with  success.  Another  division  of  troops,  under  General  Cotton,  was 
T^ulsed  in  an  attackon  Donabew ;  a  faihire  whidi  caused  a  retiognule ' 
movement  of  the  main  body  under  General  CampbeU.  Thus,  in  eveiy 
quarter,  (with  the  exception  of  Assam,)  we  find  that  the  campaign  has 
been  one  of  varitms  fortune ;  and  all  we  are  justified  hi  saying,  is,  that 
upon  the  whole,  our  troops  have  advanced  in  spite  of  aU  opposition. 
•But,  as  observed  by  Gok>nel  Stewart,  they  have  advanced  not  above 
100  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  after  the  consecutive  efforts  of  three- 
caoipaigns.  After  all,  they  are  yet  only  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Bur- 
.mese  empire,  in  the  con<]uered  provinces,  Pegue,  Arraean,  &&,  note 
«one  of  our  regimenU  having  yet  been  able  to  phnt  a  st^mdtrd.on  the 
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territory  of  Bormah  Ptopar.    TbiB  it  tlie  mmonat  ftf  oitr  ^^unifkrm 
:  access/'  obtdned  at  an  expense,  and  by  a  sacrifice  of  hamaii  lile»  ab 
"Tery  great,  as  almost  to  incapacitate  the  GovernmeBt  firom  contbaniii^ 
the  war. 

Next,  the  mover  of  the  address,  (Mr.  J.  S.Wrotlesley)  re-echoed,  as  in 
duty  bonnd,  the  scDtiments  of  the  speech,  observing,  '•  With  regard  to 
the  war  in  the  Burmese  empire,  however  its  protracted  duration  might 
have  disappointed  the  expectationa  of  those  who  had  not  the  mc^uucf 
jud^ng  as  to  the  probaMiity  of  speedy  suooeas,  there  was  every  reason 
to  hop6  that  it  was  drawing  to  a  eloae."    ^^Evenf  reaaon,*'  that  ia  to 
'  aay ,  no  particular  reason  whatever,  which  conid  be  mentioned  as  juati* 
-  fying  such  a  hope.     For  what  better  means  have  they  now  of  judging 
of  the  probability  ^f  speedy  success,  than  they  had  before,  when  tiiey 
deem ved  themselves?     And  the  House  seemed  to  forget,  &at  while 
'groaning  under  the  present  financial  difficuIUes  of  the  coujitry»  we 
,  waira,  under  the  fiction  of  a  Company,  actually  throwing  awav  the 
pablic  treasure  ia  the  dubious  pursuit  of  the  uncertain  phantom  «f  con- 
quest in  a  miserable  country*  Which  would  never  pay  the  axpenae  of 
subduing  it.     Mr.  Hume  reminded  them  of  this,  urging  the  House  to 
'^  look  with  great  jealousy  at  the  continuance  of  any  system,  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  ^ding  a  heavy  load  to  the  already  enormous 
debt  of  this  country.     Hopes  had  been  held  out  of  a  speedy  termiua* 
Ii6a  of  the  contest;  but  instead  of  advancing  to  eanquaat,  o«r  tio^ 
were  waated  away  in  a  climate  far  more  deadly  and  deatructive  thaa 
;^ai  of  Walcfaec«i  faad  proved.'' 

Ob  tlie  rnoit  vpon  the  addreaa  baiag  biOBght  iqv  Sir  Charfaa 
Forhea  ivnuuKed  on  the  atatemeat  of  Miniaten,  that  »ooa  <Kf  the  Na- 
aiva  Powcss  had  ahown  a  diapaaitioa  to  oppoae  «m  in  aid  of  the  Bop- 
BMae :  '<  He  waa  ^mA  that  hia  Majesty  had  aoi  iTapaatod  tiiat  atat»- 
.■aasit  ftooa  the  thvoaa ;  fi»r  ha  waa  wi^  aasarad  that  seveial  of  tha 
.l^ative  Powers  had  ahowu  aaHooff  InoUiiation  to  oppoae  ua.  The 
.Bunaaaa  tenritory  had  beea  w^tfy  invaded;  thera&ra,  there  oooU. 
he  so  diagrace  ia  our  abaadciiiiig  the  ooantry  hy  a  ratreat  of  mar 
mrmyJ'  la  reply,  Mr.  Wyaaa  a^M,  "  If  any  one  could  deny  that 
«et«al  ai^presaian  had  hem  caakmitted  againat  ua  by  the  Bumieae ; 
.and  that  an  evideat  dk^poaitiaa  to  oommit  aoch  aggresaioii  had  for  a 
ioagUmeheeaasaaifeated?"  Thua  the  worthy  Presideat  of  the  6oai4 
.irfCoatiol,  IB  attemplKag  to  juatify  Lord  Amherat's  waf»  shnuk  en- 
.  tirely  fran  the  proof,  by  calling  upon  his  opponents  to  prove  ^  m^ 
fative.  Prove  toaie,  aaya  Mr.  Wynne,  that  ^'  no  Bumpeae  elsfhaatr 
Jiunter  or  rat-catcher  ever  poached  upon  our  side  of  the  froatiar; 
cthat  DO  Mogh  fiaherroaa  ever  caat  hia  neta  too  near  oar  ahcpa ;  and 
tiver.and  above  all  this,  prove  to  me  that  there  did  not  exiat  ia  the 
goldaa  feot  of  aay  Burmese,  higher  low,  a dispositioQ  to aaciMcli 
upon  as ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  will  admit  ray  fiiesd  Lord  Aas- 
terat  to  have  erred/' 

Next,  *'  he  denied  the  exiateace  of  any  nj^riendly  drnpontiim 
aaMBg  the  Native  Powers  towards  tts«"  la  ao  &r  as  nsaartiiai  ^saa^ 
wbody  aaidy  can  argu^  bet^r  than  Mr.  Wynne,    fiv^  wfaal  doca 
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Sr  John  Mftloolm,  hHi  other  writeraon  loduit  dedtre  to  bo  Ae  ooIh 
■Cttil  leoliiig  of  the  NiOireo— thoir  neditatioB  by  day,  aad  thd<  djroomi 
by  iHgiit-*-biit  ocheoMO  for  the  expulttoa  or  extermiaatkm  f^  ilm 
British rtoe?  la  tkH9  pio  uafrieiidly  fdoliig is  the  robeUioiiof  Bhmt- 
poor^  the  coAtamacy  of  Jeypore,  or  the  iasarfeotioB  in  Cu(cb»  whidi 
entail  upon  ua  the  necessity  of  sopportiBg  three  wturs  at  one  tipne? 

Another  recommendatioQ  of  the  ommese  war  is»  its  being  an  ^*  o&n- 
niFo,''  pot  merely  a  ''defiensive''  one ;  because  the  former  admits  of 
our  choosing  our  ground  where  it  could  be  carried  on  with  the  grealem 
couTe&ience  and  advantage  to.  ourselves  .  Then,  was  Rangoon,  waa 
Arracan — the  graves  of  so  many  thousands  of  our  troops— chosen  al^ 
rainy  quarters  for  their  comfort  and  convenience?  'Vhe  Presidenli 
however)  aUeges  that  the  sickness  i^d  mor^ty  *'  did  not  tunfit  fr6m 
any  peculiarity  in  the  dimatOj  but  from  causes  which  must  alvfay^ 
attend,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  campaigns  in  India*"  TUp  is  com? 
plete  mysticism ;  or  why  are  pjuir  troops  iQofe  nnhealthy  M  Arracaa 
than  at  Prome,  both  having  been  engaged  in  similar  service  and  wittt 
similar  comforts  and  allowances  ?  But,  if  Mr.  Wynne  would  make 
trial  of  a  year's  residence  on  the  island  of  Saugor,  or  among  the 
hills  of  Sylhet,  or  in  the  Arracan  **  valley  of  death,"  he  would  cease 
to  doubt  that  health  depended  on  peculiarities  in  the  climate. 

Mr.  Hume  justly  maintained,  that  it  did  not  lie  with  him  to  prove 
the  injustice  of  the  wa^,  but  with  the  r^t  hen.  President  oi  the 
Board  of  Control  to  prove  its  justice.  Yet,  not  a  document  for  that 
purpose  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  Thar^  was  nothiog 
to  ^w  that  the  Burmese  were  at  all  arixioua  to  provoke  a  war,  oi; 
were  at  all  unwilling  to  give  eatisf action  on  reasonable  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  them  be'mg  made  out.  Ai  to  the  alleged  prospect  of  a 
speedy  and  successful  tenniuation  of  the  war,  he  aaked  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  couldi  produce  any  oHicial  documents,  or  eireu  aoy 
letters  fropa  persons  in  authoHly,  leading  to  that  conclusion  ?  In  replyi 
Mr.  Freemantle  (a  metn  bcr  of  the  Board  of  Controt)  stated ,  '^  that  there 
was  hardly  one  arrival  from  India  which  did  not  bring  letters  fr^)m  the 
Lest  informed  quarters,  holding  out  strong  hopes  that  the  war  would 
soon  be  terminated  successfully.**  Now  if  every  vessel  that  has  ar* 
rived  from  India  (for  how  long  a  period  back  is  not  mentioned)  has 
brought  letters  from  persons  in  authority,  holding  out  **  strong  hopes*' 
of  tms  kind,  and  yet  th^t  not withatan ding  this,  the  war  stilt  goes 
on,  what  more  conclusive  pniof  could  be  desired,  that  these  "  best  in* 
formed"  persons  are  totally  incompetent  to  judge,  and  their  letters  de* 
lusive  in  the  extreme?  Huch  is  the  excellent  information  of  the  India 
Board  !  And  then  Mr*  Wynne  advises  Mr,  Hume  not  to  found  ac- 
cusations against  public  olBcers  upon  mere  ^^  trifling  gofi&iping  private 
letters."  Upon  which  Mr.  Freemantle,  taking  his  cue  from  the  Pre- 
sident, supports  his  leader  in  the  following  happy  strain  t  ^'  In  order 
to  show  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  statements  in  these  go&siping 
private  fetters,  he  mentioned  an  individual  instance  of  one^  whieh  as* 
serted,  that  in  a  certain  regiment  sickness  prevailed  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  was  not  a  man  fit  for  doty ;  and  that,  at  the  very  moment 
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when  300  men  of  the  regiment  were  actiyely  doing  duty.** '  This  u 
exceedingly  well  in  its  way;  but  we  should  like  to  compare  names 
and  dates,  to  see  if  the  '*  certain  regiment*'  meant,  was  the  identical 
regiment  with  the  300  effective  men ;  and  that  the  time  when  they 
were  in  this  state,  was  the  rery  time  when  the  letter  was  written,  or  to 
which  it  applied.  But  admitting  this  error  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
argument  drawn  from  it  amounts  to  this,  that  because  one  out  of  ten 
thousand  letters  received  from  India  contained  a  gross  mistake,  there- 
fore all  private  letters  reoetved  from  India— *the  9,999— are  ali  to  be 
disbelieved  I  Such  is  the  reasoning  addressed  to  the  **  collective  wis- 
dom" of  the  nation,  by  the  most  wise  and  well  informed  Commissioneis 
forthe  affairs  of  India. 

i  The  same  gentlemen  defended  the  Barrackpore  massacre ;  but  on 
this,  one  woi^  is  sufficient.  If  they  think  the  transaction  ju8ti6a])le, 
why  do  they  not  place  it  beyond  doubt,  by  laying  before  us  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  ?  Their  withholding  all  information 
on  that  subject  admits  but  of  one  interpretation. 


THB  MAROmS  OF  HASTINGS  AND  COlONBL  BAItXIH. 

Tre  late  debate  at  the  India  House  on  theOude  Papers,  (a  report 
of  which  will  be  found  in  our  subsequent  pages,)  calls  for  a  few  re- 
marks from  us,  as  we  regret  to  observe  that  considerable  misconcep- 
tion exists  on  the  subject,  which,  however,  is  not  at  all  surprising  when 
we  consider  the  huge  mass  of  evidence  that  must  be  read  and  digested 
before  it  can  be  property  understood.  As  few,  indeed,  will  give 
themselves  that  trouble,  Colonel  Baillie,  from  his  intinmte  personal 
acquaintance  with  these  voluminous  documents,  enjoys  an  extraordi- 
nary advantage  in  the  discussion  ;  it  being  veiy  easy  to  select  from  the 
mass  such  parts  as  may  favour  the  impression  he  desires  to  make. 
Notwithstanding  this,  his  speech  in  self-defence,  at  the  India  flouse, 
was  the  most  complete  failure  that  could  possibly  be,  in  as  far  as 
regards  reasoning  supported  by  evidence  on  the  record.  He,  in  fact, 
totally  abandoned  his  case  against  Lord  Hastings,  virtually  retracted 
all  his  charges  against  that  nobleman,  and  was  content  to  set  up  a 
very  doubtful  claim  of  merit  for  himself.  The  case  which  he  wis 
hound  in  honour  to  make  out  against  Lord  Hastings  conasted  of  the 
following  charges,  published  under  the  signature  of  Colonel  Bsillie, 
at  p.  1024  of  the  Oude  Papers: 

1st.  That  Lord  Hastings  had  falsely  asserted  in  his  Summary,  that 
the  Nuwaub  of  Oude  had,  during  the  war  with  Nepaul,  come  rolus- 
tary  forward  with  a  spontaneous  offer  of  more  than  two  crores  of 
rupees  as  the  price  of  his  emancipation  from  a  painful  and  degrading 
thraldom,  in  which  he  and  his  father  had  been  held  by  the  Resident 
-   2dly.  That  Lord  Hastings,  in  that  Summary,  had  falsely  asserted 
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that  there  neaft  an  underatandiog  between  the  late  and  present  Kuwaub 
on  that  subjecty  or  as  to  pecuniary  or  other  affaus  with  reepect  to  the 
British  Government. . 

Sdly.  That  Lord  Hastings  had  falsely  asserted,  that  the  present 
Nuwaub  of  Oude  had  made  bim  *'  a  spontaneous  offer  of  a  crore.  of 
rupees  or  any  sum  of  money ;"  and  that  the  first  crore  was,  on  the 
contrary,  only  consented  to  be  given  in  loan,  and  that  with  great  re- 
luctance, at  Colonel  BaiUie's  '*  earnest  entreaty/' 

A  perusal  of  the  debate  will  show  that  the  now  *'  honourable  Direc- 
tor*' abandoned  all  these,  not  to  mention  other  equally  serious  charges 
of  breach  of  veracity  contained  in  the  same  page  to  which  we  have 
referred,  (Oude  Papers,  p.  1024).  As  to  the  most  important  charge 
of  all,  which  was,  that  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  had  obtained  two 
crores  of  rupees  by  extortion  from  a  Native  Prince,  the  reader  will  be 
astonished  at  the  course  pursued  by  the  Ex^Resident  It  is  this :  '^  If 
you  allow  that  there  was  any  merit  in  obtaining  these  loans,  and  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  it  belongs  to  me,  I  will  admit  that  they  were 
^  voluntary  ;*  that  is,  '  non-compulsory ;'  I  should  rather  choose  to 
call  them  *  persuasive,'*  that  is,  the  result  of  persuasion.  But  if 
the  merit  of  them  be  claimed  fi>r  Lord  Hastings^  then  I  declare  them 
to  be  abominable  '  extortions;'  to  disgrace  hitn,  I  will  confess  mysdf 
to  have  been  the  instrument  of  extortion,  the  thumb-screw  employed 
in  compelling  his  victim  to  comply  with  Ms  erud  demands." 

We  shall  in  a  few  words  destroy  both  these  positions,,  and  show  that 
there  was  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Vizier  to  advance  the  first 
loan,  and  very  little  as  to  the.  second,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  the 
amount  of  it ;  but  if  there  had  been  such  reluctance,  that  Colonel 
Baillie  had  no  merit  in  overcoming  it.  For  this  we  shall  adduce  the 
most  unexcepdonable  evidence--that  of  his  own  letters.  From 
various  passages,  it  appears  that  all  the  reluctance  was  on  big  own 
part,  because,  he  thought  the  loan  transaction  would  weaken  his 
influence  at  the  Court  of  Lucknow.  Being  directed,  however,  by 
Lord  Hastings  to  propose  the  loan,  he  says,  (p.  953,)  *^  Neverthdess, 
it  was  my  duty  to  obey  the  instructions  with  which  I  was  charged, 
and  the  result  of  my  negotiation  was  successful  with  reference  to  the 
public  views,  although  applied  by  the  malice  of  my  enemies  to 
weaken  my  influence  at  Court.  I  arranged  with  his  Excellency  the 
Vizier,  that  his  offer  of  a  crore  of  rupees  should  be  made  at  a  con* 
ference  with  Lord  Moira  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October.'' 

Now  it  was  only  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  that  month  the 
subject  had  been  proposed  to  the  Kesident,  who  could  hardly  there* 
fore  have  opened  it  *to  the  Nuwaub  before  the  11th;  yet  the  latter 

1  How  difficult  it  must  have  been  for  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  to  charac- 
terize in  unexceptionable  terms,  a  loan  for  which  the  EU-Resideot  finds  it  ne- 
tsessary  to  coin  a  new  phrase,  which  would  puzzle  the  professors  of  the  Stock 
Bxchan^  !  **  A  persuasive  loan"  it  was  in  bne  sense,  being  intended  to 
persuade  the  Govemor-Genei%l  Khit  the  Nuwaub  was  the  friend  of  the  British 
Government,  and  that  his  Lordship  ou^t»  tliereforei  to  oblige  him  by  deliver* 
ing  bim  from  the  dictatorship  of  Colonel  Baillie, 
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pgrtei  to  offer  k  oa  tbe  Idth  to  Lord  Moira.  A^d  .from  aaoUMv 
part  in  tbe  papers,  (P'TH^it  appears  that  the  Nuwaub  actually  ten- 
dered it  even  before  the  time  stipulated — that  is,  at  a  conference  on  the 
}  1th  of  October — with  almost  breathless  haste!  Where,  then,  was 
the  reluctance  or  the  "  earnest  eotreaiies"  by  whidi  it  uus  overcome? 
flow  was  the  loan  to  weaken  Colonel  Bailee's  influence  at  court  ?— 
the  reason  is  to  us  plain.  The  Nuwaub,  who  stood  b  terror  of  the  He* 
sident,  was  eager  to  secure  the  friendalim  of  Lord  Moira,  as  his  otiljr 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  such  dictation.  The  loan  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  conferring  a  favour  on  tbe  Governor-Cetiera],  which 
would  g^ve  the  Nuwaub  confidence  to  appeal  to  him  agmin^t  the 
Resident's  encroachmentB  on  his  authority.  Hence  the  Nuwaub 
was  as  glad  to  grant,  as  the  Resident  was  rductaot  to  aek^  the  accom* 
modadon  for  Government  This  appears  very  plainly  from  a  pritaU 
letter  of  Colonel  Baillie,  given  at  p.  1027  of  the  Paperst  He  says  to 
Mr.  Edmonston^-— 

Shall  I  tell  you  any  thing  of  my.  trip  to  Cawnpore  to  meet  the  Gof«niof» 
General  ?.  X  Md  better  not,  I  believe ;  for  I  have  nothing  pleasant  to  eom«> 
municate.  I  was  desired  to  propose  to  the  Nuwaub  that  h^  Excellency 
shoved  propose  to  Lord  Moira  to  make  a  voluntary  loan  to  the  Company 
of  a  crore  of  rupees  :  his  Excellency  did  so  accoriin^fyj  [Now,  where  b 
the  **  reluctance,"  or  the  "  earnest  entreaty?"]  and  his  proposal  was  gra- 
ciously received.  To  reconcile  a  proposal  like  this  witn  all  my  original 
disinterestedness,  was  an  effort  of  diplomatic  effrontery,  you  most  admit; 
but  mark  the  sequel  and  admire,  nis  Bacoelleiicy  has  proffosed  in  return 
that  Lord  Moira  should  i»q;)08e  to  his  Exoelleney  to  put  a  stem  to  tht 
iyitcm  qf  reform  i  that  is  to  say,  Hukeem  Mehdee  Alee  Khan  has  <uawii  up 
|a  long  string  of  extraordinary  propositions,  (the  above  beln^  one  pf  them 
of  course,)  which  he  induced  the  poor  Nuwaub  to  give  in,  without  under- 
standing Uiem  himself,  or  informing  me  of  their  nature;  aud  afterwards  to 
support  it,  as  I  am  told,  with  the  offer  of  a  cror^  of  rupees  as  a  gift  instead 
of  a  loan,  at  a  second  conference  with  the  Qovemor-General. 

Here  is  a  distinct  confession  of  Colonel  Baillie's  bdief  thai  the 
Nuwaub  was  not  only  perfectly  ready  to  make  the  loan,  but  willing 
and  glad  to  present  the  money  as  a  gift,  on  condition  of  being  relieved 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  Resident  on  his  power  aud  authority, 
which  usurpations  are  cloaked  under  the  sjpecious  title  of  '*  a  system 
of  reform  '* !  A  "  reform  '*  which  was  to  give  Col.  Baillie  an  immeDse 
range  of  patronage,  and  the  immediate  contro)  over  the  civil,  as  he 
already  had  over  the  military ,  administration  of  Oude.  This  is  a 
sufficient  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  Lord  Hastings's  statement, 
that  the  Nuwaub  was  willing  to  open  his  treasury  with  a  liberal  haad, 
on  condition  of  being  relieved  from  the  thraMom  of  the  Resident 
More  than  this,  we  have  Colonel  Baillie*s  statement,  (p.  955,)  that  the 
Nuwaub  was  so  eager  to  get  rid  of  himself  and  his  *'  reform,"  that 
he  would  have  given,  according  to  report,  two  lacs  of  rupees  merely 
to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  Governor-General  as  to  the  poaaibi* 
lity  of  such  a  deliverance  11. 

The  first  loan,  therefore,  was  not  only  velantary,  bat  given  with  the 
utmost  alacrity ;  it  would  have  been  joyfully  giveSi  even  as  a  fiie« 
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gift.  Colonel  BuUie  has  nothing^  to  allege  to  the  contrary,  but  the 
terms  in  which  the  content  was  expressed,  in  a  sort  of  written  pro* 
mise,  which  he  exacted  from  the  Nuwaub.  Tins  is  certaiuly  a  mmt 
singular  document,  and  Colonel  Baillie's  request  to  be  fumiihed  with 
it  (surely  a  most  ungracious  proceeding  <m  such  an  occasion)  wa^  no 
small  proof  of  what  he  caUs  lus  <*  diplomatic  effrontery."  But  m  it 
was  written  merely  to  please  the  Resident,  and  he  was  accustomed^ — 
more  especially  at  that  time,  when  he  held  the  Nuwaub  iu  complete 
tutelage— to  dictate  the  very  words  in  whioh  public  despatches  should 
be  couched,  we  consider  Colonel  Baillie  hituself  accountable  for  the 
terms  of  that  promise.  If  it  demonstrate  any  reluctance,  it  is  because 
it  was  his  pleasure  that  it  should  do  so,  in  which  the  Minbtor,  Agba 
Meer,  a  mere  creature  of  his  own,  would  take  care  to  forward  bb 
views.  The  Nuwaub  certainly  did  not  \^  rite  that  paper  without  cmu- 
eulting  one  or  both  of  them ;  and  it  was  the  interf'st  of  both  to  pre- 
Tent  him  from  acting  in  that  liberal  and  handsome  manner  which 
migbjt  secure  the  Mendship  of  the  Govemor-Oeneral. 

In  the  sequel.  Lord  Hastings  refused  to  remove  the  Resident,  when 
a  severe  remonstrance  was  presented  against  him  by  the  Nuwaub.  ^ 
solemn  deputation  of  Colonel  Daiilie's  three  friends,  Messrs;  Ricketts, 
Swinton,  and  Adam,  made  the  afiBighted  Prince  retract  his  chaiges, 
lest,  by  giving  o£fence  to  so  powerful  a  personage,  he  might  be  de- 
posed £rom  the  throne. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  loan.  The  hope  of  deliverance  from 
Colonel  Baillie,  under  which  the  first  loan  was  given,  being  disap^ 
pointed,  it  was  natural  the  Nuwaub  should  demur  about  giving  an^ 
other,  seeing  that  this  mode  of  courting  Lord  Hastinga*8  friendship 
had  proved  ineffectual.  Yet,  when  he  was  assured  that  his  Lordship 
was  in  real  difficulty,  and  would  take  such  a  BUppIy  as  a  very  great 
personal  favour  to  mmself,  the  Nuwaub  complied .  In  our  view  of  the 
case,  therefore,  the  only  reluctance  about  th^  ^tbt  loan  e^iited  in 
Colonel  Baillie*s  own  mmd,  not  in  that  of  the  Nutvaub ;  and  iliat  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  only,  obstacle  to  the  second  was,  his  continued 
presence  a,t  the  Court  of  lAicknow.  It  was  natural  that  the  Prince 
should  either  resent  the  disappointment,  by  with li old iug  his  aid,  or 
attempt  again  to  make  it  tbe  instrument  of  accDinplifihLiig  hii  wishei^ 
The  delay  might  be  intended  to  enable  him  to  open  a  conimuriicatiau 
with  the  Qovernor- General,  who  was  now  at  a  distance  from  Luck^ 
now.*"  The  Nuwaub's  consent  was  at  last  obtained,  tlirough  the  itj- 
fluenceof  a  letter  addressed  to  him  directly  from  Lord  Hai^tings^ 
which  proved  to  him  that  it  would  be  felt  as  a  personal  favour  by  the 
Governor-GeneraL  Without  this  being  evinced,  the  Resident  de- 
clared the  loan  would  not  be  obtained ;  so  tow  was  his  own  influence 
at  the  Court.  Then,  where  is  his  merit  in  obtaining  these  loans— first 
or  second  ?  He  Was  only  the  channel  of  communication  through 
which  Lord  Hastings's  wishes  were  conveyed,  and  had  the  same  kind 
of  merit  with  the  paper  on  which  they  w^re  written. 

« In  proof  thst  this  was  tbe  cssci  see  pp.  723, 683,  and  Anon.  Paper,  p.  99;;. 
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'  Mach  stress  is  laid  on  tbe  fact  of  Lord  Hastings  himself  faaving  be^ 
stowed  commendations  on  Colonel  Baiilie's  condnet  in  these  transac- 
tions ;  but  let  it  be  recollected  that,  at  the  time  these  eulogies  were 
written.  Lord  Hastings  was  quite  in  the  dark  aa  to  many  points  of 
Colonel's  Baiilie's  conduct,  under  that  happy  system  of  soppreesing 
all  freedom  of  discussion  which  (at  that  time,  as  at  the  present)  exists 
in  India.  Afterwards,  however,  when  his  Lordship  was  able  to  pene- 
trate behind  the  veil,  he  declared  that,  if  he  had  known  the  real  state 
of  aflfairs,  he  would  not  have  suffered  Colonel  Baillie  to  remain  Resi- 
dent at  Lucknow.  This  must  certainly  go  far  to  neutralise  the 
▼alue  of  any  praise  he  had  previously  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  we 
have  then  to  throw  into  the  scale  his  dismissal  from  office,  with  the 
full  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  Court  of  Directors. 

We  must  now  add,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was 
slurred  over  at  the  India  House,  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Court,  is 
really  another  indirect  condemnation.  For,  what  means  such  silenoe, 
but  that  the  Court  felt  they  could  not,  with  any  conscience  or  de» 
cency,  come  to  any  vote  that  would  not  reflect  severely  on  a  member 
of  their  own  body  ? 

There  is  another  point  in  Colonel  Baiilie's  conduct  respecting  these 
loans  to  which  we  must  advert,--'his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons. .  When  his  friend  and  relative,  Sir  Charles 
Forbes,  who  was  one  of  that  Committee,  candidly  told  him  to  his 
face,  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  that  his  evidence  on  that  occasion 
had  conveyed  an  impression  wldch  was  totally  erroneous,  there  was 
observable  in  the  countenance  of  the  honourable  Director  a  most  re- 
markable expressbn — a  shrinking  of  the  nerves  and  muscles — a  con- 
ciousness  of  something,  to  make  even  a  diplomatist  blush.  How 
did  he  produce  that  fiJse  impression?  Not,  it  may  be  supposed, 
by  adirect  assertion  that  Lord  Hastings  had  been  guilty  of  any  thing 
criminal,  but  by  vague  and  ambiguous  hints,  thrown  out  with  an 
appearance  of  great  hesitation  and  reluctance,  indicating  that  he 
knew  much  more  than  he  cared  to  tell.  Like  honest  lago,  he  woaM 
rather  not  become  an  accuser.-  He  liked  not  the  office.  Yet,  in  the 
fairest  palace,  (not  excepting  that  of  Oude,)  **  vile  things  would  in- 
trude.' But  his  thoughts  were  his  own ;  and,  if  he  could  help  it,  no 
one  should  wrest  them  from  him.  The  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of 
the  Committee,  as  declared  by  his  honourable  relative,  might  be 
described  in  the  words  of  Othelkn^ 

Bv  heaven,  he  echoes  me 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown. 
Thou  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.—— 

The  Committee  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Marquis  of  HaMiags 
had  committed  some  deed  of  darkness  which  shunned  the  light  of 
heaven;  but  when  the  matter ia  fiuriy  explained,  UieoeiDJiiriova  asa- 
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pidons  Tsmsh.  One  only  shred  of  evidence  the  honourable  Director 
can  appeal  to,  in  support  of  his  charges  against  Lord  Hastings.  This, 
which,  like  the  charmed  handkerchief  in  the  play,  ought  to  work 
wonders,  is  nothing  more  than  the  promissory  note  procnred  from  the 
Nttwanbi  couched  in  the  following  terms : 

You  mentioned  yesterday  the  necessity  of  a  supply  of  casli  for  the  extra* 
ordmary  charges  of  the  East  India  Company ;  as  tar  as  a  crore  of  rupees  I 
shall  certainly  furnish  by  way  of  loan;  but  beyond  this  sum  is  impossihle,* 
and  a  voudier  for  this  sum  must  be  given.  Further  particulars  will  be 
made  known  to  you  by  Agha  Meer. 

Supposing  that  the  style  of  this  note  was  not  dictated  by  the  ^Resi- 
dent himself,  or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  by  his  creature  the 
Minister,  agreeably  to  his  suggestion — but  the  most  improbable  of  all; 
that  it  were  really  the  spontaneous  untutored  production  of  the  Visier's 
own  mmd  ;  let  the  words  of  it  be  wdghed  and  conjured  with  in  every 
fashion,  what  is  there  in  them  to  support  this  immense  superstructure 
of  charges  against  Lord  Hastings— charges  of  extortion,  and  every 
thing  at  which  an  honourable  mind  revolts  ?  On  the  evidence  of  this 
miserable  scrap  of  paper — more  equivocal  than  Othello's  charmed 
handkerchief,  ^'  which  an  Egyptian  to  his  mother  gave"— -the  twenty- 
four  honourable  Directors  think  proper  that  the  most  disgraceful 
charges  should  be  uttered  by  one  of  themselves,  against  a  nobleman 
who  has  performed  to  them  the  most  signal  services,  which  deserve 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  them  and  of  his  country. 


another  specimen  of  impartiality  from  the  '  asiatic 
journal/ 

To  our  Indian  readers  generally  we  need  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
firmed and  apparently  incorrigible  character  of  the  '  Asiatic  Journal.' 
While,  like  its  "  honourable  masters,*'  it  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  misrepresentation  as  it  regarded  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern 
world,  its  delinquencies  were  secure  from  exposure  in  England,  al« 
though  they  were  '*  familiar  as  household  words  "  to  Englishmen  in 
India ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  manifest  decline  of  its  reputation 
in  the  East  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  ignorance  displayed  by  ha 
successive  conductors  of  most  of  the  subjects  attempted  to  be  discussed 
by  them,  and  the  still  more  glaring  misrepresentations  of  fact  in  those 
few  of  which  they  really  had  some  slight  knowledge,  yet  it  is  natural 
enough  for  persons  of  such  a  class  to  bear  no  friendly  feelings  towards 
an  individual  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  work  of  reducing 
their  pretensions  to  their  proper  level.  But,  that  in  the  indulgence  of 
their  hostiiity  to  another,  they  should  so  far  exceed  all  just  bounds  as 
to  make  the  odinm  recoil  on  their  own  heads,  is  only  another  proof 
among  many  of  the  blindness  with  which  reckless  ignorance  pursues 
its  own  supposed  advantage. 

In  the '  Asiatic  Journal '  for  February  1 825,  was  inserted  a  letter  from 
the  Rer.  Doctor  Bryce,  of  controversial  notoriety,  lull  of  the  most  injiN 
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iKMM  M|>enioii§OA  dieehMUCtor  of  Mr.  Boddagkaai.  Tlie  i 
and  jCakimiiUted  iodividual  addroMed  a  kttir  to  the  Editor  of  tbtt 
publicatioii,  rtpelling  thci  chargw  of  hk  reveiend  calmniiirtor,  aad 
citing  etidenoe  to  th9  facts  on  which  he  grounded  hie  defence.  The 
impartial  Editor,  after  havipg,with  hie  own  handj  at  it  might  be  eaidi 
struck  the  envenomed  shaft  into  his  victim^s  breast^  refused  even  his 
mere  passive  permission  to  the  wounded  individual  himself,  to  draw  it 
out,  or  apply  a  balm  to  the  poisoBed  woundl  In  tradi,  he  who  had 
willingly  spread  the  calumnious  accngetions,  refused  to  permit  the  de- 
fence to  appear  in  the  same,  or  rather  the  suceeediag,  Number  of  his 
n^ork!  It  is  right,  however,  that  his  reasoas  Ibf  refbstng  to  do  so 
should  be  repeated.  They  were-^lst  That  ^le  reply  was  too  kwg) 
and  would  occupy  too  much  space.  2dly.  That  much  of  it  was  irre- 
levant. And  3dly.  That  it  contained  obnoxious  reilectioae  on  the  In- 
dian Government  f  The  reply,  however,  was  not  quite  omtp^tg^hmgrn 
than  the  accusatory  letter  against  which  it  was  a  defence.  Not  a  single 
paragraph  in  the  whole  related  to  any  oth^  topic  than  these  advaa^ 
by  this  original  aocoser^  And  so  free  was  the  whole  letter  from  what 
an  Englishman  would  be  likely  to  consider  matter  ^'  obaoxious*'  te 
any  Qoverament,  that  it  has  since  been  printed,  without  the  auppree* 
eioa  of  a  single  line,  in  more  than  one  ntwnptipet  m  Calcutta,  where 
the  press  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  bo  in  a  stajto  of  the  most 
slavish,  sulitjection  to  the  very  Government  in  question ;  and  its  slaveiy 
defended  by  the  '  Asiatic  JoumaU'  which,  calling  itself  /ree,  would 
not  dare  to  publish  in  England  (avowedly  on  the  grounds  of  its  offen- 
.  siveness  to  its  masters)'  what  a  recognized'  and  acknowledged  slave, 
dependent  on  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  his  rulers  for  subsistence, 
ventures  to  publish  in  India  ! ! 

This  transaction  alone  will,  as  long  as  it  is  remembered,  stamp  the 
character  of  the  publication  involved  in  it  with  a  brand  t>fWamy  that 
years  of  sycophancy  to  men  in  power  will  not  be  sufficient  to  oblite- 
rate. But  to  this  mark  of  recorded  iiyustice  it  has  lately  added  an* 
other,  directed  against  the  same  individual,  to  whose  defence  it  befoi^p 
refused  insertion ;  and,  if  possible,  with  still  less  excuse  for  ite  coa- 
duct.     The  facts  are  briefly  these : 

In  the  '  John  Bull'  of  Calcutta,  dated  March  31,  1825,  there  ap- 
peared a  paragraph,  which  asserted  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  no 
right  to  add,  after  his  name,  as  conductor  of  the  Oriental  Herald, 
''Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Bengal,*'  as  he  was  not  then^  nor 
had  been  some  time  previous  to  his  departure  from  India,  a  member 
of  that  body.  This  paragraph  was  repeated  in  England  by  a  virulent 
and  acrimonious  writer  m  a  weekly  paper  called  the  *  Telescope/ 
which  began  its  low  career  by  abusing  all  who  advocated  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  India,  and  has  since  met  the  common  fate  of  those 
who,  having  no  principles  of  their  own,  affect  to  despise  the  poasession 
of  honesty  in  others,— its  own  profligacy  having  proved  its  end.  Low 
and  unworthy,  however,  as  was  the  source  from  which  this  accusation 
sprung,  and  base  and  malignant  as  was  the  channel  through  whicti 
it  was  repeated,  it  was  thought  fit  to  advert  to  it  in  this  puUicatioii, 
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kt  tlie  pnrpoce  of  showing  ite  fftlaeliood^  and  preventiag  its  iturther 
yepetition.  This  was  done  in  the  Oriental  neltUd  for  December 
1825,  and  may  be  seen  at  page  559,  where  a  long  paragraph  of 
aixteen  lines,  and  in  the  largest  sized  type  used  in  its  pages,  is  entirely 
occnpied  with  a  refutation  of  the  fsdsehood  in  question.  Will  the 
reader  believe  that,  two  months  after  this  refutation  had  appeared, 
the  '  Asiatic  Journal '  not  only  repeated  the  calumny,  but  did  so  un- 
accompanied by  any  refutation ;  nay,  not  only  unaccompanied  by 
the  refutation  given  to  it  two  months  before,  but  strengthened  by  the 
assertion  (hat  it  had  seen  the  paragraph  loag  ago»  and  (in  tenderness 
to  the  reputation  of  ^h«  fuxused,  pp  do\ib^,)  '\had  kept  it  back,  in 
expectation  of  seeing  Uie  statement  explained  or  denied;  "  but  that 
no  suph  explanation  or  denial  having,  to  its  knowledge,  appeased, 
although  the  accusation  had  been  repeated  in  the  '  Telescope  beforp 
named,  ''we  think  it  incumbent  upon  us"  (says  the  Editor)  ''to 
publish  it/' 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  what  a  man  may  become  when  he  writes 
himself  down  "  slave"  to  any  body  of  men,  or  to  the  system  he  is 
bound  to  knaintain.  Had  it  been  true  that  this  Editor  had  really 
kept  back  the  paragraph,  in  the  hope  or  expectation  expressed,  \&  it 
possible  that  he  should  not  have  seen  the  refutation  about  which  he 
was  so  anxious  ?  And  if  so,  where  would  he  have  expected  to  find 
it  ?  Not  in  the  '  Telescope,'  surely ;  for  that,  like  his  own  impartia;l 
print,  was  open  to  one  side  only  of  a  question :  and  after  his  own  re- 
fusal to  insert  Mr.  Buckingham's  refutation  of  Dr.  Bryce's  calumnies, 
he  could  hardly  expect  his  brother  slanderer  would  have  shown  more 
liberality  or  justice  towards  the  accused  individual.  The  enemies 
of  a  free  press  indulge  their  hatred  to  it  chiefl/  on  the  ground  of  its 
giving  every  man  an  equal  opportunity  of  being  heard ;  and  they  are 
at  least  consistent  in  refusing  to  hear  any  but  those  who  echo  their 
own  sentiments.  But,  if  not  in  the  '  Telescope,'  where  else  might 
this  anxiously-expectant  Editor  have  been  likely  to  turn  his  regards  ? 
.That  he  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  work  as  '  The  Orienta^l 
Herald,'  cannot  be  doubted  by  his  own  readers,  though  he  may  en- 
deavour perhaps,  now  and  then,  to  conceal  the  painful  fact  from  him- 
self; and  fancy,  like  some  others,  that  when  he  shuts  his  own  eyes,  no 
one  else  can  see.  That  he  reads  '  The  Oriental  Herald,'  may  be  also 
safely  inferred  from  his  studious  endeavours  to  pervert  such  passages 
of  it  as  occasioually  excite  his  ire,  and  from  his  occasional  mention  of 
its  contents,  as  well  as  its  title.  That  he  knows  the  conductor  of  tlu^t 
Work  to  be  the  sarne  individual  as  the  one  to  whose  defence  he 
before  refused  insertion,  he  must  also  be  aware,  unless  he  has  had  the 
happiness  to  forget  this  last  discreditable  circumstance  altogether. 
What,  then,  so  natural,  as  that,  in  the  impatience  of  his  expectation, 
he  should  have  looked  through  the  pages  of  the  Oriental  Herald  for 
the  explanation  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  behold  ?  Alas !  the 
most  cJear-sighted  of  mortals  may  look  in  vain  for  that  which 
they  are  determined  not  to  see.  But  whether  such  a  determination 
does  not  betray  a  character  wholly  unsuited  to  any  but  a  prejudicec^. 
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bigoted,  and  inyeterate  enemy  of  all  free  and  impartial  diacottioD, 
let  the  reader  decide ;  and  if  Ma  be  the  character  of  the  conductor  of 
the '  Asiatic  Joamal»'  whoever  he  may  be,  the  meriti  and  Talue  of 
the  publication  itaelf  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  same  standard. 


PABTENSIONS   OF  THiB   SEVERAL   CANDIDATES  FOB  THE 
EAST  INDIA  DIRECTION^ 

The  penance  which  must  be  performed  by  every  candidate  for  a 
seat  among  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  is  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  deter  many  from  ever  attempting  it,  as  it  is  not  all  men 
who  can.  brook  the  familiarities  "  with  men  of  every  degree "  for  so 
long  a  period  as  is  required  ;  though  they  might  sustain  the  contami- 
nating contact  of  hard  hands,  and  still  harder  hearts,  for  a  few  days, 
as  in  the  case  of  Parliamentary  elections.  But  a  personal  canvass  of 
three  years ! — a  threading  of  all  the  devbus  mazes  of  this  huge  metro- 
polis once  in  every  quarter,  keeping  a  Street  Guide  and  Voter's 
Kegister  always  in  the  pocket,  and  leaving  a  card  at  every  Proprietor  s 
door  to  solicit  the  honour  of  the  *'  vote  and  interest"  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  will  sometimes  keep  the  humble  candidate  an  hour 
shivering  in  the  hall,  and  then  send  him  off  "  till  a  more  conyenient 
season."  Why,  this  is  a  penance  worthy  of  a  Hindoo,  and  one  for 
which  scarcely  any  eajthly  reward  would  be  an  adequate  compensa* 
tion.  If  to  be  instrumental  towards  the  good  government  of  India, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  its  millions  of  swarthy  inhabi- 
tants, were  all  that  was  to  be  attained  by  success,  we  should  find 
few  that  would  ''  toil  and  sweat  through  the  heat  of  the  day,"  for  so 
long  a  period,  to  obtain  it.  But  it  has  been  truly  said,  '*  that  the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light ;  "  and  they  who  labour  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  of 
their  ambition,  know  well  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  reward. 

We  doubt  not  but  the  whole  career  of  the  candidate,  from  bis  first 
beginning  to  go  bare-headed  at  the  India  House,  while  all  others  re- 
main covered,  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  inward  and 
spiritual  humility,  to  the  dinner  and  sparkling  champaign  that 
crowns  his  triumph  after  a  successful  ballot,  is  to  him  one  of  intense 
anxiety  and  serious  occupation.  But  to  the  g^eat  mass  of  mankind,  it 
would  appear,  if  detailea,  to  be  one  of  the  most  hopeless  pursuits ; 
while  to  those  who  know  any  thing  of  what  is  really  looked  for  in  an 
East  India  Director,  as  well  as  the  part  he  plays  when  firmly  seated 
behind  the  bar,  and  separated  for  life  from  the  ''  vulgar  herd,**  to 
whom  he  was  all  obsequiousness  while  making  them  the  ladder  by 
which  he  reached  his  elevation,  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more 
ridiculous, — ^we  might  even  say  amusing,  were  it  not  that  something 
of  melancholy  will  mingle  itself  witb'aU  serious  reflections  upon  the 
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•object.  If  we  had  space  at  command,  (which  we  have  not  at 
present,)  we  might  exhibit  some  of  the  details  of  the  *'  Rise,  Pro* 
gress,  and  Election  of  a  Candidate  for  a  Directorship  of  the  East 
India  Company ; ''  but  we  shall  bear  it  in  mind  for  a  future  day,  when 
less  pressed  by  other  subjects.  A  brief  and  hasty  outline  must  now 
suffice. 

The  retired  governor,  or  civil  or  military  servant  from  India,  as 
well  as  the  captain  of  the  Company's  trading  ships,  (for  from  these 
classes  are  the  Directors  chiefly  furnished,)  find,  after  their  being  in 
England  for  a  short  period,  that  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the 
fortune  they  have  brought  with  them  from  their  various  occupations 
abroad,  it  avails  them  nothing  towards  the  enjoyment  of  that  power 
and  consideration  which  all  who  have  once  tasted,  continue  to  (ksire. 
They  find,  in  short,  that  amidst  the  aristocracy  of  rank,  the  power  of 
office,  and  the  wealth  of  ''  the  city,"  they  are  mere  units  ;  and  that 
their  whole  force  united  would  be  almost  less  than  nothing.  They 
are,  therefore,  humbled  by  neglect,  and  having  few  pleasures  inde- 
pendent of  the  multitude,  they  are  unhappy  on  that  account :  they 
cannot  ascerui  to  the  higlier  circles ;  they  will  not  (except  for  the 
purposes  of  canvassing)  descend  to  what  they  deem  the  lower ;  and 
having  few  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  middle  state,  except 
beings  as  unhappy  as  themselves,  they  find  the  country  a  vacant 
solitude,  and  the  town  a  desert,  notwithstanding  its  tlvonged  assen»- 
blages  and  the  never-dying  hum  of  men.  They  are  devoured  by 
chagrin  and  ennui ;  and  before  the  establishment  of  "  The  Oriental 
Club,"  were  without  even  a  place  of  common  resort,  where,  in  the 
language  of  the  song,  they  might  '*  all  be  unhappy  together."  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  general  description,  of  course;  but  it  is  a 
picture  that  will  suit  by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  class. 

The  cure  for  this  unenviable  state  of  mind  and  feeling,  ta  to  be 
found  only  in  occupation  and  patronage,  with  the  consideration  in- 
separable from  the  exercise  of  the  last.  For  mercantile  pursuits,  few 
have  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  few  the  inclination ;  besidea 
which,  that  would  still  leave  the  individuals  in  comparative  obscurity. 
Pariiament  is  open  to  all  who  have  money  ;  and  5000/.  yr\\\  secure  a 
seat  to  any  one  desirous  of  the  honour.  "Bfit  there j  a  retired  Indian 
would  be  but  one  aniong  six  hundred,  and  consequently  insignificant,, 
unless  he  had  the  power  of  speaking  well,  or  were  sufficiently  laborious 
to  take  such  share  in  the  business  of  the  House  as  would  command" 
respect  and  attention.  As,  however,  no  consideration  can  be  enjoyed 
in  Parliament  without  talent  or  labour,  and  even  then  no  patronage 
of  importance  attaches  to  a  purchased  seat,  Indians  of  the  cUss 
described,  naturally  shrink  from  this  at  first,  though  they  sometimes 
find  it  an  agreeable  addition  to  their  names  after  they  are  made 
Directors ;  the  sound  of  *'  honourable  member,"  and  the  privilege  of 
franking,  as  well  as  occasional  services  to  friends  on  committees^ 
being  not  altogether  unworthy  even  of  an  East  India  Director's  <oii« 
aideration. 
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Tb«  laat,  however/ k  tW  gmitobjaeiafdMiit.;  Am,  thqfi 
\mm  occapatioo,  without  nrach  Jaboiur  or  iateose  tfa^nriit.  ^  Hmngf 
•aefc  man  nvmt  one  among  thirty  only,  and  eanneti  at  in  rarlianMot, 
be  loet  in  the  crowd.  Her$,  he  has  a  privileged  aeat,  behind  a  bnr<» 
rier  which  separates  him  from  the  rabble;  and  s^s  a  forest  of  haad^ 
held  up  to  any  motion  or  amendment  which  he  may  propose  from 
within  this  hallowed  enclosure  ;  while  in  Parliament,  even  the  Prime 
Minister  of  State  stands  on  the  same  floor  with  the  humbleet  of  his 
fellow-sobjects.  Here,  he  attends  once  a  week,  for  a  few  houra  on 
the  morning  of  a  court*day ;  breakfasts  at  the  India  House,  and  dinas 
at  the  London  Tavern,  each  at  the  expense  of  others,  besides  fwseiv* 
ing  300/.  a  year  as  occasional  pocket-money ;  while  in  ParliamenC, 
he  must  attend  calls  of  the  House  and  division  bells  till  after  Budaight, 
without  hreakfieist,  dinner,  or  pocket*money,  except  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. But  the  greatest  distinction  of  a|l  is,  that  here  he  has  the 
means  of  dispensing  patronage  to  an  extent  (as  it  was  admitted  in 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  some  years  ago)  equal  to 
10,000/.  a  year,  in  appointments  in  India  and  in  England ;  while  an 
Parliament — if  the  Ministry  are  strong,  and  his  vote  not  worth  buy-* 
ing<^he  has  nothing  but  the  solitary  privilege  of  franking  and  freedom 
from  arrest  (which  old  Indians  do  not  need,  and  are  generally  toe 
honest,  as  far  as  personal  debts  are  concerned,  to  use  if  they  had  .it)  in 
return  for  the  money  expended  in  the  purchase  of  his  seat 

That  they  should,  dierefore,  first  seek  a  seat  in  the  Direction,  in  the 
belief  that  all  ether  things  will  be  then  added  to  them»  is  easily  ac- 
counted for ;  but  the  amusing  portion  of  the  whole  (and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  adverting  to  this  that  we  principally  took  up  the  subiect  in 
this  paper) 'is  the  array  of  pretensions,  which  are  put  forth  by  xealous 
and,  no  doubt,  well  meaning  supporters  of  the  several  candidates,  in 
yarious  resolutions— moved,  seconded,  and  carried*- in  &vonr  of  the 
respective  individuals  patronised  by  each.  The  number  now  in  the 
field  are  about  a  dozen :  Sir  Robert  Fan^uhar,  Mr.  Henry  Alexander, 
Major  Camac,  Mr.  James  Stuart,  Sir  William  Youngs  Dr.  Mackinnon, 
Mr.  Hen^  Tucker,  Mr.  Trent,  Mr.  Shank,  Mr.  Buller,  Mr.  Hoghce^ 
and  Mr.  Doufflas ;  and,  if  their  respective  committees  are  to  be  taken 
as  guides  on  the  subject,  the  simple  Proprietors  could  not  fail  to  be 
much  puzzled  as  to  which  to  give  their  first  vote ;  since  it  would  np* 
pear,  trom  the  published  resolutions  in  favour  of  each,  that  the  Direc-> 
tion  must  be  incomplete  until  they  are  all  included  in  it. 

First.  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  having  been  a  Qovemor,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  he  should  form  one  of  a  Board  in  which  the  conduct  of 
other  Governors  is  so  frequently  discussed.  Secondly.  Mr.  Henry 
Alexander,  having  been  first  a  Civil  servant  in  India,  and  then  Kfree 
merchant,  it  is  very  desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  his  va- 
ried acquirements  and  complete  knowledge  of  free  trade  into  active 
operation  in  managing  the  affairs  of  a  close  monopoly — ^the  two  things 
being  so  exactly  similar  !  Thirdly.  Miyor  Carnac,  who  has  performed 
many  valuable  political  and  military  services  in  India,  must  be  a  great 
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tic^jHMitioP  to  a  bodf  I  wlio  reward  the  hi^beit  senices  done  in  ehber 
ca|Muitj  with  ii^gratitude  and  iosult;  aa  ui  the  case  of  Li>rd  Hastijiga^ 
whom  -their  neglect  ,ba«  driveo  ipto  exile ;  and  of  Sir  DaWd  Ochter- 
lony,  whom  Lord  Amherst  0  treatment  bae  driren  broken-hearted  to 
the  grave ;  while  he  himself — the  most  destitute  of  civil  and  militarj 
.talent  that  could  well  be  found-^remains  in  foil  poasession  of  all  his 
honooiB  and  rewards  2  Fourthly.  Mr.  James  Stuart^  who,  when  in 
India,  was  a  professed  advocate  of  Colonisation  and  a  Free  Press,  is 
recommended  for  a  seat  among  men  who  hate  the  very  sound  of  these 
post^tous  words,  and  have  banished,  ruined,  and  trampled  to  the 
dust,  the  few  individuals  who  had  sufficient  honesty  and  courage  to 
support  these  great  questions  against  all  temptations  to  abandon  ^nv 

Fifthly.     Sir  William  Young but  it  is  needless  to  proceed* 

The  questions  never  arise,  1st,.  'V^hat  are  the  qualifications  really 
J«q^ired  to  make  a  good  Director  ?  **  and,  2dly,  *>  Does  tlie  candidate 
poeoesB  them  ?  **  But  the  order  is  reversed,  and  the  questions  proposed 
ar^  1st,  ''  What  does  the  candidate  reaUv  happen  to  know  moat  0^ 
a»ong  the  little  that  he  may  know  at  all  ?  and,.  9dly,  *<  k  not  this 
a  species  of  knowledge  which  might  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
Direction  ?  "  It  thushappe  os  that  no  man  is  deficient ;  for  if  he  hae 
Aot^ne  good  quality,  it  is  likely  he  has  another ;  and  putting  this  i^ 
the  fore  ground,  he  is  easily  supposed  to  have  all  the  rest. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  knoa'f 
something  of  Government ;  Mr.  Alexander  a  little  of  free-trade ; 
Major  Carnac  a  great  deal  of  the  political  interests  of  India ;  and 
Mr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Trant.  Mr.  Tucker^  Mr.  Shank,  Dr.  Mackinnon, 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Buller,  each  something  of  the  Civil  Service, 
the  China  Monopoly,  and  Banking.  But  that  these  are  not  at  all  requi- 
site for  the  quaUficatieas  of  a  Director,  is  sufficiently  proved  bythe 
fact,  that  many  Directere  are  dected  (among  which  may  probably  be 
included  all  the  maritime  class^  who  have  never  studied,  and  never 
{Mnetend  to  know  much  of  either,  but  who  make  as  good  Directors, 
and  as  good  Chairmen*  as  any  other.  The  truth  is,  that  neither  the 
Directors  nor  Prapd^ors  have  any  interest  whatever  in  the  good 
government  of  Ind^  unless  the  kaeping  it  in  complete  subjection  may 
be  considered  good  government.  Their  only  interests  are  to  increase 
the  extent  of  territory,  and  with  ^  extend  their  patronage  for  new 
appointments,  without  endangering  its  total  loss,  as  that  would  put  an 
end  to  the  golden  c^  altog^her.  They  have  not  even  an  interest 
in  increasing  its  productiveness ;  for,  whether  the  country  be  fiourish«> 
ingor  in.  decay,  they  provide  their  10^  per  cent,  for  dividend — ^and 
l>eyond  that,  few  Proprietors  have  another  thought  But  even  if  the 
candidates  really  had  the  qualifications  assumed  for  them,  and  were 
more  intent  upon  the  good  of  the  country  than  on  their  own  private 
purposes,  (which  some  itm  may  sincerely  be,)  it  would  be  of  no  avail. 
All  the  knowledge  and  virtue  that  a  man  could  take  with  him  into  the 
Direction  would  be  lost  in  the  preponderance  of  the  opposite  qualities 
in  Us  cdUeagues ;  and  if  he  retained  them  untainted  whSe  he  re^ 
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roained  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  they  would  graduaHy  decay  with 
time  and  vexatious  opposition,  till,  by  the  period  of  his  reachiiig  a 
sufficient  standing  to  be  influential,  his  apathy  and  indifieience  would 
'be  as  great  as  thoto  by  whom  he  would  have  been  for  so  many  ydtrs 
sunounded. 

We  respect  Sir  Robert  Farquhar's  general  character :  we  esteem 
Mr.  Alexander's  good  qualities  and  great  urbanity :  we  admire  Major 
Camac's  love  of  justice  and  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Natives: 
we  think  highly  of  Mr.  Tucker*s  useful  information :  we  venerate  Mr. 
Trent's  virtues  and  benevolence :  and  we  have  some  hopes  in  Br. 
Mackinnon's  firmness,  (for  we  are  told  that  he  hag  opinions  of  his 
-own,  and  knows  how  to  maintain  them, — qualities  that  will  be  useful 
t)n  many  occasions  ;)  but,  notwithstanding  this,  if  they  were  all  re- 
turned for  the  Direction  to-morrow^  we  should  still  despair  of  seeing 
any  change  in  the  system,  which  is  now  too  bid  in  corniptioa  to  be 
patched  and  amended  with  any  advantage.  The  day  is  basteniag 
for  the  application  of  a  more  effectual  remedy— its  complete  and  entira 
annihilation.  To  use  the  words'  of  an  eloquent  and  powerful  writer, 
whose  book  we  would  strongly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  every  man 
desirous  of  knowing  the  real  state  of  India :  '*  Already  it  begins 
to  stagger,  crack,  and  gape;  and  whoever  shall  contribute  to  its 
entire  subversioDi  will  deserve  well  of  his  country,  of  IndiSi  and  of 
mankind."' 


•     mPOllTANt*   q^06RAPHICAL  BlSCOVKEY    BY  AN   OPFICKA 
BMPLaTJBO   IN  THB   BURMBSB   WAR. 

'  A  PTT.Ti  our  pages  were  closed  for  the  press,  we  recdved  the  foHowiag 
brief  but  highly  interesting  extract  of  a  late  letter  firom  India,  to  which 
we  readily  give  insertion.  The  source  of  the  Burrampooter  appeared 
as  little  likely  to  be  discovered  in  our  day  as  the  source  of  the  Nile; 
and  when  it  has  been  found  1000  miles  distant  from  its  supposed 
position,  the  ignorance  of  its  course  near  the  head  of  the  screain  mait 
have  been  still  greatef  than  that  which  prevails  respecting  the  river  of 
Egypt,  and  as  complete  as  that  of  the  outlet  of  the  Niger.  The  «x- 
trect  is  as  follows : 

.  Lieptenaut  Philip  fiurlton,  of  the  .Ben^l  Artillery,  in  Assam,  has  disco- 
vered the  source  of  the  Burrampooter  river  to  be  in  a  snowy  range  of 
mountains, North  latitude  28  degrees,  Kast  longitude  96  degrees  10  minuter; 
1000  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  it  was  before  supposed  to  k&Te 
had  its  rise. 

1  On  Colonial  Policy,  as  applicable  to  the  Goremmcnt  of  In£a,  1  rot  tro. 
Published  by  J.  M.RichardsonjCombill.  *     - 
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OTHSR  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  EAST/ 


Bengal. 

Accounts  have  been  received  from  India  by  the  Malcolm^  from 
Calcutta,  to  the  2  ist  of  September,  and  Madras  to  the  20th  of  October, 
which,  if  confirmed,  are  of  the  most  alarming  nature.  It  is  said  that 
tlie  Government  is  threatened  with  immediate  war  in  Central  India, 
as  well  as  on  the  north-western  frontier.  General  Campbell,  who 
formerly  talked  of  dispersing  his  enemies  like  chaff,  had  been  dancing 
up  and  down  the  Irrawaddy  in  search  of  some  ambassador  who  would 
treat  with  him  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese.  Latterly,  a  flag  of  truce 
was  reported  to  have  been  sent  to  them  from  Prome,  and,  according  to 
the  last  accounts,  an  armistice  had  been  i^reed  on — whether  at  our  re* 
quest  or  not  is  not  expressly  stated — but  we  think  not  at  all  doubtful, 
as  great  would  have  been  the  boasting  if  the  Burmese  had  prayed  for 
a  cessation  of  hostilities.  But  of  what  use  is  an  armistice  to  us,  if 
we  have  obtained  it,  unless  we  can  make  an  armistice  with  the  cli- 
mate, our  most  formidable  enemy,  which  goes  on  wasting  away  our 
troops  with  operation  as  incessant  as  the  destructive  scythe  of  time. 

If  we  mav  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  public  journals  in  Ben* 
gal,  there  exists  now  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
there  to  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  withdrawing  from  the  Burmese 
war ;  and  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  that,  this  cannot  be  done 
without  disgrace.  The  high  Tory  papers,  which  sometime  ago  declared 
that  the  sun  of  the  house  of  Alompra  was  about  to  set  for  ever — now 
speak,  in  terms  less  lofry,  of  leaving  the  Golden  Foot  to  shine  undis« 
torbed.  If  they  can  only  save  their  honour  by  making  a  dash  at  the 
c^tal,  and  planting  the  British  flag,  though  but  for  a  day  or  two, 
over  the  bfty  stables  of  the  Whita  Elephant,  they  think  they  may 
then  retire  with  the  satisfriction  of  having  shown  their  prowess.  So 
Buonaparte  showed  his  prowess  by  capturing  Moscow ;  and  m^hat 
did  it  avail  htm  ?  Accordbgly,  those  who  seem  to  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  the  public,  ask,  '*  Of  what  avail  are  those  barren  laureb?  If 
you  retire,  will  not  the  Burmese  conclude  that  it  is  from  your  inability 
to  prosecute  the  war  fietrther,  and  consequently  deem  themselves  invin- 
cible ?  After  you  liave  inspired  them  with  this  feeling,  will  you  find 
them  sa&r  or  better  neighbours  than  before  you  brouglit  them  to  this 
trial  of  strength  ?  It  is  true  they  have  been  cnastised,  but  not  humbled^ 
while  they  still  briug  laige  armies  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men  into 
the  field."  The  Government  party  flatter  themselves  that  our  honour 
may  be  saved  by  obtaining  a  cession  of  territory ;  but  others  think  the 
Burmese  Court  will  never  submit  to  this ;  or  if  they  do,  only  with  a  men- 
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tal  reservation  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  which  may 
offer  to  recover  their  possessions.  Before  even  such  a  hollow  peace  can 
be  formed,  they  must  be  induced  to  enter  into  negotiation ;  and  at  the 
{Resent  time,  accordingly,  our  Government  would  be  glad  to  tee  Item 
offer  to  treat  on  any  kiod  of  terms. 

It  being  reported  that  they  had  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Rangoon,  Sir 
A.  Campbell,  our  general  and  plenipotentiary,  hastened  down  thither 
from  Prome,  in  the  steam-boat,  but  before  he  arrived,  the  messengers 
^ad-taken  their  departure)  it  was  reported,  for  Calcutta.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  their  amval  would  be  very  acreptable  to  Lord  Amherst, 
whose  diflSculties  were  daily  increasing  undor  the  preaiure  of  f  ftrf^pc^nd- 
ing  campaigns*  The  scarcity  of  money  was  ftaiii  to  W  already  unprece* 
Rented.  Since  the  Bhurtpoor  affair  and  the  risiDgs  in  Cutcli,  the  Native 
capitalists  were  beginning  to  entertain  serious  appreheniio^is  as  to  the 
stability  of  the  British  power,  and  were,  iu  consequence,  cotiTeriing 
ilieir  paper  securities  into  hard  cash.     TlieSr  practice  of  hoardmg  on 

Sie  approach  of  danger,  is  well  known  ;  irotnense  sums  are  thus  with- 
rawn  from  circulation,  and  the  Governmenl  had  found  it  neees&ary  to 
go  a  begging  for  cash  all  over  India!  Orders  were  i&sued  to  all  our 
collectors,  residents  at  Native  courts,  &c.  to  borrow  money  on  treasury 
notes,  in  any  sums  consisting  of  evon  hundredit  of  rupees  above  five^ 
Sums  due  by  Government  were  to  be  paid  id  tli(*  same  paper  coin  if 
accepted.  All  these  are  symptoms  that  tlie  Burn^ese  war,  so  rashly 
and  disgracefully  begun,  must  have  a  speedy  aud  ^tlll  more  disg^ace^ 
ful  termination.     A  letter  from  Calcutta,  dated  in  July,  says  :— 

The  only  news  of  any  importance  from  Rangoon  is,  that  a  dtiference  of  A 
s^Houji  nature  exists  between  iYitnrilUary  and  naval  comnmnders ;  the  orij^ 
of  whidi  is  not  yet  made  public,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  ever,  will,  while 
this  system  of  darkness  and  corruption  exists.  However^  it  reflect  vety 
little  credit  on  the  parties  concerned.  You  must  be  fully  aware  what  eiecsi 
a  quarrel  of  this  nature  has  on  the  minds  of  the  Natives  under  their  com- 
mand. 

Hie  late  meeting  for  a  vote  of  thanks,  See,,  to  Mr.  John  Adam,  the  Ex- 
Governor  of  India,  as  you  must  have  heard,  was  very  thinly  attended.  The 
papers  are  now  going  about  begging  for  subscribers,  and  the  men  of  tnitho- 
rity,  whose  wishes  are  law,  are  compeHing  others  under  their  influence  to 
sign.  Mr.  John  Palmer  has  refused  to  do  so,  on  the  ground,  that  whett 
his  former  vote  was  given,  it  was  for  Mr.  John  Adam's  pricw/e character; 
Nit  as  this  was  for  his  public^  he  (Mr.  John  Palmer)  could  not  cooscienlioiialy 
do  so,  for  more  reasons  than  one.'' 

The  mortality  among  the  natives  of  Calcutta  from  cholera,  about 
the  end  of  August,  was  so  great,  that  158  Musulmans,  and  from  70 
to  80  Hindoos,  are  said  to  have  died  in  one  day.  About  a  fortnight 
later,  the  number  of  deaths  was  estimated  at  so  many  as  400  per 
diem.  Shortly  after,  a  plentiful  shower  of  rain  having  fallen,  the  sick- 
i^ess  considerably  abated.  A  specific  of  complete  efficacy  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  for  this  dreadful  disease,  composed  of  caetor 
oilf  laudanum,  and  brandy. 
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Oa  Che  2ad'  of  Auj^ttat,  a  raettiog  was  held  at  th»  office  of  Iffesers. 
Palmer  and  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  coDsideriiig  tho  eemmu^icatioos^ 
received  from  the  Secretary  to  the  East  India  Trade  Committee  of 
London.  Letters  from  this  body,  dated  from  the  4th  of  November 
and  2d  of  December,  1824,  were  read,  inviting  information  on  the 
<somm^ce,  agriculture,  and  manufacCares  of  the  country,  and  stating 
diat  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Committee  would  afpount  to  3000/., 
of  which  300/.  was  considered  the  quota  due  from  the  merc^oitilp 
community  of  Calcutta.  It  wa^  in  consequence  resolved  to  raise 
3000  rupees  per  annum  for  1824  an4  1825,  by  subscription,  tp  hold 
naif  yearly  meetings  in  April  and  November,  and  to  appoial  the  Mr 
lowing  gentlemea  a  Comimttee>  to  co-opeiete  with  the  Comraitt^  of 
Trade  in  London:  Messrs.  MackiUop,  Boyd,Palner,  Ballard,  J.  Smith, 
J.  Maekeane,  Lamileta,  Gillanders,  and  E.  Trotter.  As  this  Asso* 
aiation  consists  of  perhaps  a  handred  and  upwards  oi  the  most  re^>ect* 
able  merchants  in  Calcutta,  and  they  invite  intelligence  from  all  quar-r 
ters  to  farwnxd  thdr  objects,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  throw  much 
Hght  on  the  yet  latent  resources  of  India,  which  have  been  hitherto 
so  sadly  neglected  under  the  present  system  of  moi^opoly  igtod  ex? 
elusion. 

A  public  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  the  town-hall  of  Calcutta^  0fL 
the  22d  of  September,  for  the  purpose,  of  paying  some  tribute  of  re  • 
spect  to  the  memory  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  The  following,  from 
the  *  Bombay  Oazette,'  evinces  the  prevalent  belief '  that  liis  disath 
was,  or  would  have  bees,  a  jcousequeaee  of  the  inault  ofiesed  bin  by 
Lord  Amherst*8  Government,  which  caused  hi^  resigaation  :— 

The  tnergy  and  vigour  of  his  comprehensive  intellects  had  bid  defiance 
to  the  ravagmg  hand  of  tiine,  and  the  enervating  eSkcXs  of  climate ;  and  ae 
inactivittf  was  wholly  incompatible  fridi  his  habits  and  liispoiitieii,  deatk 
to  him  must  have  been  preferable ;  ¥4ucb,  as  it  prevented  nis  anticipaUai 
retirement,  perhaps  was  fortunate;  and  with  whatever  sever^.ty  of  grief  wei 
nay  lament  his  loss,  circumstances  fof^e  us  to  acknowledge  sentiments, 
analogous  to  those  expressed  by  Tacitus  :  Tu  vao  /elix,  Agricola  no^  viUs 
tantum  claritate ;  sed  etiam  opportunitate  mortis, 

:   It  is  stated,  in  a  letter  from  Calcutta,  dated  ISept,  29-^ 

The  1st  and  32d  regiments  of  T<fative  infantry,  pow  at  the  Presidencjr 
femtomnent,  are  about  to  proceed  on  foreign  service  to  Rangoon,  and  are 
expected  shortly  to  embark ;  we  understand  the  whole  of  the  sepoys  belonsr 
ingto  the  1st  regiment  volunteered  to  a  man,  and  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  fail  of  being  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  those  w)io  witnessed  iti 
The  3 2d  regiment  also  came  forward  in  the  most  handsome  manner ;  and 
bnly  a  few,  not  exceeding  twenty,  including  all  ranks,  stated  their  ini^iliiy 
to  go  on  foreign  service,  from  age,  ^eat  length  of  service,  wounds..  &cw— 
The  two  regiments,  we  understand,  will  he  ready  to  embark  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  or  sooner,  if  required. 

*  The  troops  in  Assam  and  Cachar  are  reported  to  have  been  gene- 
lally  healthy,  and  the  latest  returns  give  only  1 1  %  sick  out  of  the 
i»4)ole  brigade  on  the  Sylhet  frontier.  The  latest  accounts  whicli 
have  appeared  in  the  *  "Globe  '  Evening  Paper,  are  as  follows : — 
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.'We  have  received  by  the  ff(opeyacc<nmtsirom  Madras  of  the  athOdoher, 
and  fiN>m  Calcutta  of  the  26th  September.  The  Indian  GoTemment  is 
making  the  most  energetic  preparations  for  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  as 
the  authorities  seem  now  aware  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  warfare  in  the 
Burmese  territory,  and  the  ruinous  expense  of  its  duration. 

.  The  following  vessels  have  been  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
all  Uie  disposable  force  to  Rangoon,  to  open  the  campaign  with  eclat  :— 
The  Golconda,  William  Mvnei/i  Hibemia^  Atarcray  Earl  KeUie,  Fa*coe, 
and  three  transports ;  two  Native  renments  had  been  embarked,  and  his 
Maje8ty*s  45th  regiment  of  foot.  The  William  Mone^*  and  Patcoe  sailed 
from  Madras  on  the  4th  October,  with  detachments  of  &e  Royals  and  69th 
regiment  on  board. 

The  accounts  from  Arracan  are  to  the  end  of  August.  We  have  seen  a  let- 
ter from  an  officer  of  rank,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  that  division  of  the  army 
was  more  healthy.  Yet  such  was  the  3tate  of  the  country,  and  the  reduced 
state  of  the  army,  that  no  movement  from  Arracan  was  expected  before  the 
1st  of  December.  The  armies  at  Prome  were  expe<:>ted  to  take  the  field  in 
November.  The  Burmese  were  in  force  near  Frome,  under  (as  report 
states)  Mung-cra-Ro,  the  Burmese  Chief  who  succeeded  Bundoolah. 
Several  skirmishes  had  taken  place  with  the  advance,  but  no  action  of 
tensequence  was  exf>ected  before  October.  The  letters  from  Arracan  and 
from  rrome  concur  in  stating  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  prospect  of 
peace. 

Prome. 

'  About  the  end  of  August,  it  ivaa  stated  in  the  Calcutta  *  OoTernment 
Qaaette,'  that  a  very  great  victory  had  been  obtained  by  General 
Campbell  over  the  Burmese.  This  news,  however,  atill  wants  con- 
firmation, and  is  another  proof  of  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
such  authorities.  Another  report  was,  that  there  had  been  a  general 
attack  on  Prome  by  the  Burmese ;  but  this  appears  to  be  equally 
without  foundation,  although  such  an  attack  has  been  for  some  time 
confidently  anticipated.  The  Native  inhabitants  of  Prome  had  many 
of  them  deserted  the  place,  in  apprehension  of  the  dreadful  effects 
^f  its  being  stormed  by  the  Burmese. 

A  letter,  dated  Prome,  August  1,  says  that  the  waters  wei«  then 
subsiding,  l)ut  the  effluvia  they  left  behind  dreadfully  pernicious. 
The  hospitals  were  crowded,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the 
Body  Guard  horses  had  died  in  a  month.  The  only  communication 
l)etweeu  one  house  and  another  was  kept  up  by  boats.  Other 
accounts  in  the  same  paper  (copied  from  the  Government  Gazette) 
say  that  *'  the  troops  were  all  healthy,  and  the  supplies  abundant"; 
■o  endless  are  the  contradictions  of  a  *'  licensed"  press. 

The  army  then  consisted  of  the  Governor-Generars  Body  Goaid ; 
Bengal  rocket  troop ;  Bengal  horse  artillery ;  Bengal  and  Madias 
foot  artillery  ;  his  Majesty's  royals  ;  38th,  4Ut,  47th  and  89th  i«- 
gioients  of  foot ;  the  18th,  26th,  28th,  30th,  43d  and  38th  regimenta 
of  Madras  Native  infantry.  The  latter  had  lately  joined  ham  Ran- 
goon, braving  marched  op  in  twenty-five  days. 
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The  Burmese  force  at  Meeady,  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  abo? e . 
Prome,  as  reconnoitred  by  General  Cotton,  was  strongly  entrenched 
after  their  nsual  fashion.  They  were  apparently  well  armed,  and  had 
a  large  proportion  of  artillery.  They  were  ranged,  to  the  extent  of  a 
mile  and  a  half,  along  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  which  had  there 
several  pagodas  upon  it,  all  of  which  they  were  stockading ;  deter- 
mined, apparently,  to  fight  to  the  last  for  the  ''  throne  and  the  altar/' 
They  had  also  erected  breast-works  to  protect  their  boats  under  the, 
banks  of  the  river,  and  others  to  command  the  roads  leading  towards 
the  capital.  General  Campbell's  army  was  at  this  time  comparatively 
healthy,  there  being  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  Native,  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  European  troops,  in  hospital.  Since  the  river  had  be- 
gun to  subside,  from  the  swollen  standard,  and  the  evaporation  of  the 
surrounding  moisture  on  the  deserted  banks  commenced,  a  disagreeable 
odour  had  become  perceptible,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  prelude  to 
sickness,  should  the  troops  remain  theie  much  longer.  But  from  the 
large  force  the  enemy  was  concentrating  towards  PromOi  a  speedy  and 
severe  encounter  was  anticipated. 

When  General  Campbell  was  returning  from  Rangoon^  where  he 
had  hoped  to  meet  a  Burmese  ambassador,  the  steam-boat,  with 
the  General  and  his  staflf  on  board,  was  very  nearly  lost  in  a  whirlpool, 
or  eddy,  between  Donabew  and  Surrawa.  She  swung  round  and 
round  whh  sreat  violence  for  several  minutes,  so  that  those  on  board 
despaired  of  escape.  A  Mr.  Ventura,  who  was  in  a  boat  at  a  small 
distance,  hastened  to  the  spot,  with  the  view  of  saving  what  lives  he 
could,  in  case  of  accident.  The  steam-vessel,  however,  got  off  by  the 
powerful  action  of  her  machinery ;  but  Mr.  Ventura,  with  his  boat, 
sunk  in  the  vortex. 

Accounts,  under  date  the  9th  of  September,  state,  that  it  was 
generally  believed,  both  at  Prome  and  Rangoon,  that  a  flag  of  truce 
had  gone  to  Amerapoora ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Burmese  are 
also  disposed  to  negotiate.  We  hope  such  may  prove  to  be  the  case  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Amherst,  who  was  so  eager  to  begin  the 
war,  is  the  first  to  cry,  **  Hold  !  enough ! "  It  was  stated  in  the 
•  Madras  Gazette  *  of  July  30,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  from  Ran- 
goon, that  his  Burmese  Majesty  had  intimated  that  he  was  ready  to 
treat  for  peace,  provided  the  treaty  be  between  him  and  the  King  of 
England ;  but  that  he  could  not  condescend  to  treat  with  the  East 
India  Company.  Here  is  another  stumbling-block  for  Lord  Amherst, 
more  difiicult  to  be  got  over  than  the  insurmountable  koutou,  which 
he  was  called  on  to  perform  in  China. 

The  following  extn&ct  of  a  private  letter  from  head-quarters  of  our 
Invading  Army,  is  deserving  of  attention  :^  , 

I  marched  from  Rangoon  with  this  force  about  a  fortnight  after  my  last 
letter  to  you  ;  aud  after  divers  privations,  hardships,  grilUngs,  and  annoy- 
ances, arrived  "  thus  for  into  the  boweb  of  the  land,"  in  the  end  of  April. 
ihir  march  was  through  a  wilderness  nearly  the  whole  way;  most  of  the 
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tbwflsfeinll  ^iltafM  4  heap  of  afeliH,,  aiid  sesrcelf  a  hnnian  being  met  ^Hlh, 
tATe,  occasienalhr»  some  old  and  itifinn  wietcnes  who  were  uo^le  to  %f 
^th  the  rest.  At  one  place  odW  did  we  find  an  enemy  to  oppNOse  oa,  and 
there  (at  Donabew)  we  liad  a  httle  trouble.  It  fell  not  oriffinally  in  the 
line  of  route  followed  by  the  division  I  accompanied,)  but  being  on  the 
liver  side,  was  left  \o  the  force  which  proceeded  hj  water  simultaneously 
with  ours  bv  land.  On  their  reaching  the  place,  it  proved  mnch  more 
formidable  than  wds  expected,  however :  It  was  assaulted,  and  without  suc- 
cess. Our  party  was  repulsed^  with  130  killed  and  wounded,  and  were 
obliged  to  betake  themselves  again  to  their  boats.  Our  force,  which  had 
got  eonsiderablv  above  Donabew,  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  the  asststaiicfe 
of  the  water  column,  and  we  arrived  before  the  place  on  the  2i>Ui  of  March. 
We  were  a  week  before  it,  carrying  on  approaches,  and  were  kept  pretty 
well  awake  all  the  time.  The  enemy  maae  some  desperate  sallies  on  us, 
^d  some  of  their  slight  attacks  on  our  camp  (in  tlie  darkness  of  death) 
were  certainly  rathei:  awful.  They  had  76,000  men  in  the  stockade  to  our 
teiall  3000,  and  upwsirds  of  150  pieces  of  ordnance.  On  the  Tth  day,  (the 
1st  of  April,)  k  lutky  sheH  fh>m  our  mortsirs  killed  their  chief,  Maha  Ekm- 
doolah,  (let  hia  name  be  recorded  aft  a  gallant  fallow,)  and  die  place  was 
evacuated  the  next  night.  Since  this  we  have  met  no  opposition,  the 
enemy  flying  before  us,  evacuating  their  stockades,  and  leaving  us  their 
guns.  The  Maha  Bundoolah,  alcove  mentioned,  is  the  man  who  brought  the 
large  force  against  us,  and  gave  us  such  amusement  at  Rangoon  in  Decern* 
ber ;  and  is,  or  rather  was,  the  only  chieftain  ih  the  kingdom  who  has 
spirit  enough  to  make  much  stand  for  his  country. 

The  inhabitants  in  our  rear  are  now  settling  themselves  quietly  under  our 
rule.  The  Government  is  completely  disorganized,  and  can  raise  nothing 
like  an  effective  force  to  oppose  us,  and  yet  will  they  make  no  overtures 
towards  peace.  They  (the  Court.  I  mean,  not  tlie  people  generally,)  arc 
the  most  stiff-necked  set  of  blockheads  in  the  world,  and  will  see  the  king- 
dom dismembered  limb  byiimbj  rather  than  humiliate  themselves,  as  they 
think  it  would  be,  by  suing  for  terms.  We  are  now  pent  up  here  by  the 
monsoon,  which  commenced  a  few  days  after  our  arrival,  ana  will  keep  us 
here,  most  probably,  till  the  end  of  November.  At  present  we  are  cpiite 
inundated,  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Irrawaddy,  (a  beautiihl  river,  hmX 
)iot  quite  equal  to  the  Ganges,)  and  are  obliged  to  go  fh>m  house  to  house 
in  canoes.  We  shall,  most  probably,  be  at  Ava  (the  capital)  in  tfie  middle 
of  January;  and  we  hear  that  tlie  King  is  already  prepared  for  flight, 
meaning,  as  we  advance,  to  take  refuge  in  China  I  What  can  be  done  with 
such  incomprehensible  brutes?  We  may  be  driven,  at  last,  to  keep  the 
kingdom  oitrselves,  however  great  the  row  such  a  proceeding  would  cause 
at  home ;  and  a  splendid  acquisition  it  would  be.  The  country  is  beautiful, 
fertile,  and  productive,  beyond  even  the  finest  parts  of  Hindoostan,  and  the 
inhabitants  far  superior  to  any  race  of  Asiatics  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  or 
I  should,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  in  saving  they  would  be  so,  under  a  hit 
system  of  government.  It  is  wonderfol,  when  we  consider  the  iron  des- 
potism, and  the  arbitrary,  brutal  granny  of  their  present  government,  that 
they  should  possess  the  qualities  they  do.  They  are  fine,  manly,  open- 
hearted,  cheerfol,  and  certainly  brave  fellows ;  aAd»  constant  as  our  inter- 
course has  been  with  then  of  late,  we  have  had  good  opportunities  of 
estimating  their  character.  The  Bengal  Government  are  very  anxious  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  and  we  have  sent  a  man  from  Calcutta  with  a  letter  to 
the  King.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  meeting  with  a 
•favourable  cottstidcratUm,  and  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  A  good  deal 
of  uproar  b  expected  in  India  amongst  the  independent  Ctnefii,  who,  it  b 
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irett  ImoVD,  lunre  been  plotting  for  a  geneml  hm,  (embpldtned  by  oiur 
employment  bere ;)  and  the  vitretched,  contemptible  imbeciU^  displayed 
by  our  Government  on  a  recent  occasiooj  will  tend^  no  doubt|  to  ripen  the 
plot. 

Never  since  India  was  known  to  us,  has  it  been  afflicted  with  so  de- 
plorable an  administration  as  at  present,  when  we  most  particularly  require 
an  able  and  efficient  one.  Lord  Amherst  is  said  (by  Mr.  Canning,  and 
most  other  people)  to  be  an  extremely  amiable  and  goodman  ;  but  we  want 
not  your  good  and  amiables  at  a  crieis  like  this.  Lord  Amherst  has  neither 
talent,  nor  energy,  nor  decision.  Sir  Edward  Paget  thought  nroper,  it  ie 
(opposed,  to  take  huff  at  something  at  the  commencement  of  tne  war*  and 
has  do;ie  nothing,  but  smoke  segars  and  talk  nonsense,  towards  bringing  it 
to  a  conclusion.  He,  agaiii,  is  not  qualified  by  talent  for  a  seat  at  the 
Council  BoArd ;  and  if  he  ought  to  have  been  any  where  in  India,  surely  he 
should  have  been  here,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  and  finest  army  ever 
tlimed  out  in  India  for  foreign  service.  Hie  other  two  Members  of  Council, 
Messrs.  Fendall  and  Harrington,  are  mere  old  women  :  the  one  gouty  and 
stupid,  and  tlie  other  thinking  of  nothing  but  singing  anthems,  attending 
charity-school  meetings,  Bible  associations,  &c. 

The  "  recent  occasion"  where  their  imbecility  was  so  strikingly  display©  J, 
was  in  regard  to  Bhurtpoor,  that  everlasting  thorn  in  our  side  since  Lord 
Lake  failed  in  his  repeated  efforts  to  take  it.  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  who 
-was  up  there  in  civil  as  well  as  military  supremacy,  found  it  necessary  (in 
performance  of  a  solemn  pledge  of  our  (Sovemmcnt)  to  resort  to  arms  in 
support  of  the  young  Rajah,  who  had  been  deposed.  He  C4)llected  a 
splendid  force ;  the  place  must  have  &llen  in  twenty-four  hours'  bombard^ 
menty  and  would  have  had  the  greatest  and  happiest  effect,  in  its  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  disafiected,  when  up  comes  a  positive  and 
peremptory  order  from  Government  to  Sir  David,  to  come  to  any  terras 
with  the  usurper  ;  on  no  account  to  venture  to  attack  the  place,  but  to  im- 
mediately disperse  the  army  !  Sir  David  was  obliged  to  obey  orders,  but 
at  the  same  time  flung  up  all  his  appointments,  civil  and  military,  in  dis- 
gust ;  and  accompanied  his  resignation,  we  hear,  with  the  remark,  that  he 
seorned  to  serve  under  such  a  Government,  which,  in  spite  of  treaty  and  ite 
pledged  fiuth,  had  left  their  young  ally  to  his  &te,  ana  bad  itepressed  ^ 
whole  of  India  with  the  couTiction  that  we  are  afraid  again  to  attack 
.Bhurtpoor.  Sir  David,  we  hear,  is  going  home ;  and  if  so,  I  doubt  not  he 
will  be  heard  of.    He  is  not  a  man  to  sit  quiet  under  such  circumstances* 

Arracan  Forci. 

A  letter  lalely  receired,  wiitten  by  an  officer  who  wio  at  tiioitorm* 
ing  of  Anacaa,  which  has  been  obligingly  forwaided  to  as,  sho^s 
the  ardnoQs  natvre  of  the  lenrioe  in  the  Bunnese  country,  ft  states, 
that  the  troops  ordered  to  nutrch  from  Myoo  to  Areetuog,  had  lite- 
rally to  owim  from  iidand  to  island,  acrots  the  ddta  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  Arracan ;  in  doing  which  they  lost  many  horses.  After 
the  capital  of  the  province  was  carried,  a  party  of  our  troops,  sent  to 
,  pniane  the  enemy,  were  oat  £)rty  bom  in  soccesnon,  without  sleep, 
>  rest,  or  food ;  and  conaequently  returned  ka  want  of  prori«0Qs,  find- 
ing the  country  at  the  eamo  tiiM  impassable. 

The  letters  rocehred  at  Calcutta  down  to  the  end  of  Anguet  firooi 
this  fatal  place,  were  filled  with  the  most  dismal  accounts  of  the  sick- 
ness and  inortahty.     Seiieial  indiridoaky  who  bad  goo^  there  with 
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goodioofpecnlatioDy  were  wHiiig  tfaem  gK  under  prime  cost,  thai  they 
might  withdraw  as  fiast  as  possible.  The  sickness  had  increased  to 
such  a  degree^  as  to  perrade  nearly  the  entire  force.  Fifteen  officers 
had  died ;  and  about  forty  had  obtained  leare  of  absence  on  sick 
certificate.  The  papers  of  the  1 5th  of  September,  say  that  the  sickness 
there  was  very  slowly  abating ;  but  apprehensions  were  entertained 
diat  the  Burmese,  learning  the  debilitated  condition  of  our  troops, 
might  be  tempted  to  attack  them.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  that 
they  bad  any  force  left  in  Arracan  ;  but  a  plot,  it  is  said,  had  been 
formed  by  the  Mughs  (natives  of  Arracan)  to  bum  the  barracks  and 
destroy  oar  ^troops,  which  was  luckily  discovered  and  frustrated. 

Hopes  were  entertained  that,  on  die  approach  of  the  cold  season, 
the  sickness  would  cease ;  but  even  if  it  did,  the  troops  which  had 
been  subjected  to  that  pemidoos  climate  for  one  season,  could  not,  it 
was  thought,  region  their  health  and  vigour  for  yean  to  come. 

Assam. 

The  war  had  not  yet  entirely  ceased  in  this  quarter.  The  natives 
of  the  country,  acting  as  our  auxiliaries,  had,  at  our  instigation,  at- 
tacked and  gained  some  advantages  over  their  enemies,  theSingphos. 
But  the  latter,  having  discovered  that  none  of  our  troops  were  co- 
operating against  them,  gathered  courage  to  renew  their  resistance 
with  greater  vigour.  An  extensive  coalition  was  in  consequence  form- 
ing against  our  new  allies,  which  rendered  it  necessanr  to  brinff  up 
msh  troops  to  their  assistance.  Such  were  the  fint  fruits  of  Lord 
Amherst's  new  protective  and  subsidiary  system  for  our  eastern  fron- 
tier, which,  as  has  been  again  and  again  predicted,  will  involve  us  in 
continual  broils  with  every  barbarous  tribe  within  our  reach.  Lieu- 
tenant Neufirille  bad  thought  it  necessary  to  proceed  himself  to  Beesa ; 
and  Lieutenant  Kerr  had  been  directed  ta  bring  from  Suddeeya  more 
ammunition,  and  all  the  men  that  could  be  spared.  This  service 
against  the  Sing^hos,  a  predatory  tribe  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
Assam,  was  successfully  effected,  and  a  number  of  Assamese  pri- 
soners released. 

Central  Ikdia. 

A  great  rising  was  apprehended  in  the  upper  provinces,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are  known  to  be  both  the  most  warlike  portion  of  India, 
and  the  most  disposed  to  resist  our  authority,  whenever  there  may  be 
a  hope  of  doing  so  with  success ;  a  feeling  greatly  increased  in  the 
ceded  and  conquered  provinces  by  the  gross  breach  of  faith  committed 
towards  them  by  the  Company,  in  regard  to  the  promised  permanent 
settlement.  Mr.  Henry  St  George  Tucker,  Mr.  Law,  a^d  other 
writers  of  great  personal  experience,  have  again  and  again  predicted 
that  the  continued  violation  of  this  solemn  pledge  must  exasperate  die 
Natives  into  rebellion  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity ;  and  the  pre- 
sent is  the  crisis  when  the  Company  may  expect  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
its  bad  faith  with  the  people. 

It  is  reported,  in  a  Calcotta  Native  newsp^ier  of  the  27th  of 
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Attgutt,  tbat  Madhttb  Sing,  the  youngest  brother  of  Dooryon  Laal, 
tbe  rebellious  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  had  raised  an  insurrection  against 
him,  and  got  possessbn  of  a  number  of  places,  with  a  prospect  of  still 
fieurther  extending  his  power. 

Under  date  of  Sept.  17th,  the  '  John  Bull'  says,  that  the  sUte  of 
matters  at  Bhurtpoor  had  led  to  several  encountezs,  in  which  not  a 
few  lives  had  been  lost ;  and  the  British  Resident  had  found  it  neces* 
saiy  to  leave  the  fort  of  Jaypore  on  account  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Ranee.  Thus  every  successive  account  shows  that  the  spirit 
of  diaa£Fection  to  the  British  power  is  becoming  more  and  mora 
extended. 

Preparations,  it  is  said,  were  now  making  for  the  reduction,  as  soon 
as  it  might  be  practicable,  of  Bhurtpoor,  Alwur,  and  several  other 
places  where  disorder  and  disorganization  had  been  for  some  time 
prevailing.  There  is,  therefore,  now  no, doubt  that  this  part  of  India 
will  soon  be  the  scene  of  important  operations. 

Madras. 
We  have  seen  files  of  Madras  papers  down  to  the  early  part  of 
October.  On  the  8th  of  the  preceding  month,  a  meeting  was  h^d 
at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  on  the  Mount  Road,  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing read  the  answer  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  to  the  memorial 
presented  by  above  a  hundred  of  the  most  respectaUe  members  of  the 
community  for  providing  a  Town- Hall  at  that  Presidency.  George 
Hyne,  Esq.,  who  acted  as  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the  communica,- 
tion  from  the  Governor,  which  expressed  high  approbation  of  the 
pit>po6al.  As  the  different  philanthropic  and  philosophical  institu- 
tions, festive  assemblies,  &c.,  at  that  Pt<^idency,  are  without  such 
accommodation  as  they  require,  such  an  erection  is  deemed  of  high 
public  importance.  But  the  Governor  is  pleased  to  observe,  that 
^<  many  considerations  forbid  the  idea  that  any  aid  should  be  given 
to  it  by  private  subscriptions  ;'*  and  suggests  that  the  work  should  be 
**  wholly  undertaken  by  the  Government,  and  when  finished,  remain  tl^ 
property  of  the  Honourable  Company,  though  the  management  of  it 
would  be  committed  to  trustees  for  the  time  being."  One  of  these 
«  many  considerations  *'  against  permitting  it  to  be  the  property  of  the 
public  (of  that  public  to  whom  it  owes  iu  origin !)  may  be  the  danger- 
ous consequences  apprehended  from  allowing  the  inhabitants  to  have 
a  place  of  their  own,  where  they  might  meet  when  they  chose,  to  ex- 
press their  honest  sentiments,  as  they  formerly  did,  in  applauding 
Lord  Hastings  for  removing  the  censorship  on  the  press,  when  their 
speeches  were  not  suffered  to  appear  in  the  Madras  papers. 

On  tbe  17th  September,  a  large  quantity  of  Company's  securities 
were  knocked  down  at  a  public  sale-room  here  at  the  following  prices  : 
Six  per  cent,  remiilable,  from  23  to  25  per  cent,  premium.  Old  Ave 
per  cents.  3j^  to  3|  discount;  New  five  per  cent.  IX  to  1|^ discount. 

A  Van  Diemen's  Land  paper  (the  '  Hobart  Town  Gazette,'  of 
April  1.5tb)  says:  '*  We  feel  great  satisfaction  in  stating  on  good  au- 
thority, that  no  less  considerable  a  sum  than  20,000/.  has  been  raised 
f 
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hy  public  tatMoripCkm  «t  Hadnts,  fcM*  the  pnrpmt  of  firaaiiog  m  eol* 
lege  in  Tasmania,  T where  health  ii  protected  by  perhaps  the  finest 
climate  in  the  .world,  and  of  .coarse  it  is  desirable  that  erery  Astatic 
resident  should  fondly  establish  his  progeny,)  for  educating  the  na« 
tives  of  India,  instead  of  sending  them  to  England.*' 

Bombay. 

Accounts  dated  in  the  end  of  August,  state,  that  from  a  deficiency 
of  rain  in  many  parts  of  Hindoostao,  great  distress  and  scarci^  was 
apprehended.  A  great  number  of  cattle  had  already  perished  about 
Nusseerabad  for  want  of  fodder,  and  no  rain  had  fallen  at  Kuroool 
down  to  the  14th  of  July.  The  extreme  heat  had  caused  most  of  the 
^European  inhabitants  to  remove  for  change  of  air. 

Effectual  precautions  had  been  adopted  in  Bombay  against  the 
threatened  scarcity  of  water..  Three-fifbhs  of  the  public  wells  and  all 
the  tanks  having  become  dry  before  the  month  of  April,  they  were 
deepened  and  improved  ;  and  about  thirty,  which  had  been  filled  up  for 
years,  from  not  being  required  in  ordinary  seasons,  or  inconveniently 
situated,  were  re-opened.  Many  temporary  wells  were  also  sank  and 
new  permanent  ones  constructed  in  various  parts  of  the  island  ;  by 
which  the  danger  of  drought  is  considered  to  be  completely  removed. 

The  papers  of  the  10th  of  September  still  speak  of  the  contioii- 
ation  ot  disturbances  in  Cufch.  A  village  widiin  eight  miles  of  Anjar 
had  been-  plundered,  and  a  chief  of  Nurra  had  collected  a  thousand 
Scindians  for  similar  objects. 

The  importance  attached  to  this  insurrection  may  be  fwfinistcd 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  force  destined  to  take  the  field,  which  is 
as  follows :  A  troop  of  horse  artillery ;  %,  oompauy  of  foot  artillerf , 
with  gun  lascars  attached ;  his  Majesty's  4th  dragoons ;  one  aquadrea 
1st  reg.  N.  light  cavalry  ;  left  wing,  2d.  reg.  N.  L.  C. ;  H.  M.  s  6th 
reg.  of  foot;  flank  companies  of  the  2d  Bombay  Europ.  reg. ;  2l8t 
reg.  N.  I. ;  2d  grenadier  reg.  N.  L;  3d  reg.  N.  I.;  16th  rag.  N.  L; 
8th  reg.  N.  I.;  and  18th  reg.  N.  I. 

A  detachment  was  shortly  to  embark  with  a  suitable  train  of  artil- 
lery, which,  when  joined  by  a  body  of  cavalry  from  Kaira  and  ether 
troops  in  the  vicinity,  wouldc  orm  a  force  of  7000  strong;  to  be  con- 
^manded,  it  is  said,  by  Colonel  Napier  :18  Brigadier.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cutch  are  described  as  a  warlike  race  of  people,  and  the  ekuA 
hvLve  k>ng  boasted  of  their  independence,  pretending  that  the  eonntry 
which  they  inherit  has  withstood  all  attempts  at  invasion  since  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Their  peculiar  natural  advantages  for  de^snee 
somewhat  justifies  the  boast ;  as  the  interior  abounds  with  hills  and 
impenetrable  jungles,  where  many  of  their  forfeited  villages  are  im- 
pregnable to  an  army  without  the  aid  of  artillery;  in  addition  So 
which,  the  whole  country  is  isolated  by  the  Run  or  Erun,  an  extensive 
swamp,  which  dunng  the  great  part  of  the  year  is  impassable. 

Private  letters,  quoted  in  the  '  Globe,'  dated  Sept.  28th,  speak  very 
gloomily  of  the  war  in  Cutch;  stating  that  we  are  without  an  ade- 
-quate  force  to  meet  the  invaders*  all  the  du^Kisable  tnx^  having 
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been  «tol'  to^  join  the  ftnny  in  thd  Bnfmese  tettkorf.  HoWfrer,  all 
the  ships  that  could  be  got  had  been  taken  up,  it  is  said,  at  a  very 
high  rate,  to  conyey  such  troops  as  could  be  immediately  collected « 
There  has  been  some  di8CU88k)n  in  the  uewspapers  about  whether  or 
not  the  insurgents  in  Guteh  are  to  be  considered  as  **  Pindarees/' 
They  are,  no  doubt,  men  of  this  description,  many  of  them  probably 
the  remains  of  the  great  Pindaree  hordes,  moving  about  from  one  place 
of  India  to  another,  wherever  they  find  the  best  haunts  for  subsisting 
en  plunder,  and  now  collected  in  masses  and  called  in(o  action  by  the 
factious  chiefs  of  Scind. 

New  Regulation  for  the  Press  at  Bombay. 

In  a  subsequent  page  of  this  present  Number,  will  be  found  a  docu* 
ment  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  great  interests  of  the  Indian 
community ;  namely,  the  official  |leguIatious  enacted  for  the  Press 
at  Bombay,  on  which  a  few  obsenratioos  only  are  necessary,  and  these 
we  make  the  sulyect  of  this  Separate  paper. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Hastings's  removing  the  censorship  from  the  Press  of  Bengal, 
Sir  Evan  Nepean  was  Governor  of  Bombay ;  and  under  his  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  at  Madras,  the  censorship 
was  still  continued.  On  Mr.  £lphinstone*s  becoming  Governor  of 
Bombay,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  to  imitate, 
(or,  at  least,  pretend  to  imitate)  the  conduct  of  Lord  Hastings,  by 
abolishing  the  previous  censorship,  and  declaring  the  Press  to  be  free. 
This  freedom,  however,  was  perfectly  safe  in  the  keeping  of  Mr. 
Warden,  then  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  and  ci-devant  official 
Censor,  who  was  a  large  proprietor  of  one  of  the  two  newspapers 
published  in  Bombay,  and  would  naturally  enough  take  care  that 
nothing  appeared  in  it  '*  ofifensive  '*  to  his  superiors ;  while  the  other, 
)>eing  the  official  Gazette  of  the  Government  itself,  was  not  likely  to 
do  violence  to  its  own  immediate  patrons  and  employers. 

The  **  Free  Press  "  of  Bombay  behaved  most  becomingly  in  its 
i^ew  state  of  liberty,  being  never  permitted  by  its  kind  keepr,  Mr. 
Warden,  to  indulge  in  any  indications  of  that  joy  which  a  slave  sud- 
denly having  his  fetters  knocked  off  might  be  forgiven  for  betraying. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  placid  current  of  events  was  ruffled 
i>y  the  arrival,  at  Bombay,  of  an  honest  En^ish  Judge,  with  some* 
thing  of  the  ^ae  blood  and  spirit  of  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  in  his 
character,  and  the  superior  advantage  over  his  contemporary  of  as 
much  firmness  as  courage,  and  as  much  consistency  as  ardour,  which 
cannot  be  said  for  his  learned  brother  of  Bengal.  This  truly  English 
Judge,  daring  to  exercise  his  high  and  enviable  functions,  in  adminis- 
tering justice  without  respect  of  persons,  began  to  excite  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  the  Natives,  and>  in  a  corresponding  degree,  to 
incur  the  hatred  of  their  now  curbed  and  humiliated  rulers,  who  were 
compelled  to  bow  their  necks  to  that  solemn  tribunal  to  which  all  just 
men  pay  willing  homage — the  Altar  of  the  Laws.  The  Free  Press  of 
^esara.  Elphinstone  and  Warden,  worthy  colleagues  in  this  holy  cause. 
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was  made  the  channel  of  continved  misrepreMntadoni,  at  to  the  pn>« 
ceediogs  of  this  sturdy  Judge  and  his  few  honest  supporters ;  and  they 
themselves  were  secure  from  all  legal  proo^ings,  as  there  existed  no 
law  or  regulation  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  England,  for  fixing 
the  responsibility  of  all  publications  on  some  known  indiriduaL  The 
Judges  had  no  legal  knowledge  of  the  proprietor  of  the  papen,  or 
their  editors ;  they  could  take  no  legal  cogniiance  for  the  purposes 
of  lawful  responsibility,  unless  they  imprisoned  the  ignorant  and 
innocent  printer,  genendly  a  humble  mechanic,  who  knows  nothing 
beyond  the  mere  routine  of  his  duty ;  and  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Fair,  they  felt  themselves  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  were 
at  last  compelled. to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Government  itself,  in  whose 
hands  entirely  the  press  then  was;  and  they  (the  Goveraiaent) 
inflicted  on  their  own  unfortunate  instrument  the  unjust,  dispropor- 
tionate, and  arbitrary  punishment  of  banishment  from  the  country,  by 
a  route  that  enjoined  the  circuit  of  half  the  globe ! 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  diflkulty  in  future,  the  Court 
suggested  that  certain  regulations  should  be  framed,  copying  the  v^ 
letter,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  the  statutes  on  that  subject  in  England, 
(37th  and  dSdi  Geo.  III.)  and  placing  the  Press  of  Bombay  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  of  this  country,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  without 
the  destruction  of  that  odious  and  detestable  power  of  summarily 
banishing  any  individual  from  India  without  trial ;  an  evil  which 
no  authority  short  of  the  Legislature  can  remedy,  and  to  whom  its 
continued  existence  is  a  perpetual  stigma  and  disgrace. 

The  sole  object  of  the  Regulation,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  and 
borne  out  by  the  clauses  in  the  body  of  the  document,  was  to  enable 
any  person  who  considered  himself  injured  by  any  calumny  through 
the  press,  to  ascertain  the  real  names  and  abodes  of  the  profHietori 
and  editor,  and  to  proceed  against  them  in  a  court  of  law  for  redress; 
a  provision  which  the  warmest  friend  of  free  discussion  mnst  approre, 
as  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice,  and  in  no  degree  destructive  of  the 
most  perfect  liberty. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  hinv- 
self  did  not  propose  some  such  regulation  as  this,  when  he  abolished 
the  censorship  :  but  he  knew  well  enough,  no  doubt,  that -this  would 
have  exposed  the  very  fact  he  wished  to  be  concealed,  namely,  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  Bombay  Papers,  being  members  high  in  office 
under  his  own  Government,  the  press,  in  their  hands,  enjoyed  all  the 
advantsgcs  (to  him)  of  the  most  perfect  slavery,  while  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  risking  the  inconvenience,  enjoyed  all  the  reputa- 
tion which  accrued  to  him  from  the  supposition  of  his  sincerely  per- 
mitting It  to  be  used  with  freedom.  The  unwillingness  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues  to  adopt  the  Regulation  when  suggested  by  the 
Court,  is  a  striking  proof  of  their  distaste  to  such  securities  for  the 
responsibility  of  men  for  their  acts.  For  although  the  suggestioB 
was  made  in  September  1824,  the  Government  delayed  its  being 
put  into  form  and  sent  to  the  Judges  to  register  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
(the  act  by  which  it  acquires  the  force  of  law,)  iwtil  Kfarch  18^, 
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lix  monthfl  aft^'wards ;  a  delay  which;  beside  puttiiig  off  the  evil 
to  as  late  a  period  as  poeaiUe,  gave  the  hig^  and  mighty  personages 
who  held  shares  in  the  newspapers,  time  to  look  about  them,  and 
make  their  arrangements  accordingly.  « 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  whole  is,  howerer, 
the  conduct  of  one  of  the  Judges,  Sir  Ralph  Rice,  on  this  occasion. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  sole  ob|ect  of  the  Regulation  is  to  give  to 
inured  peiyons  the  means  of  fixing  on  the  responsible  proprietors  and 
amductors  of  Indian  newspapers,  as  the  law  has  mabled  them  to  do 
with  English  ones.  Sir  Ralph  opposed  their  being  registered  by  the 
Court,  and  even  so  far  forgot  himself,  as  to  observe,  that  he  thought 
the  very  suggestion  of  them  to  the  Government  ill-judged.  "Fbis 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  the  current  in 
which  his  mnpathies  run.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  his  understand* 
ing,  as  an  English  lawrer,  wheu  he  declares  the  Regulation  to  be  simi-^ 
lar  to  that  paued  by  Judge  Macnaghten,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Adam, 
in  Calcutta?  That  they  are  both  called  a*' Rule,  Ordina^nce,  and 
Regulation,"  is  true :  that  they  both  reUte  to  ''  the  Press,"  is  also 
most  true :  and  that  they  lay  down  certain  conditions  to  be  observed 
by  prc^rietors  of  printing  presses  *'  in  India,"  is  undeniable.  But, 
excepting  in  these  pdnts  of  resemblance,  (in  which  things  most 
opposite  may  resemble  each  other,)  there  can  be  nothing  more  dissi- 
milar than  these  very  documents,  which,  to  Sir  Ralph  Rice's  vision, 
appeared  so  strikingly  similar ! 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  Bengal  Regulation  of  Mr.  Adam,  or  Judge 
Macnaghten,  for  they  may  divide  the  merit,  no  person  can  have  a 
license  for  priDting  at  all,  without  the  permission  of  the  Governor- 
General  beforehand.  By  the  Bombay  Regulation  of  Sir  Edward 
West  and  Sir  Charles  Chambers,  for  to  them,  we  believe,  the  merit 
of  it  is  sdely  due,  any  person  may  print,  without  the  permission  of 
any  authority  whatever,  on  merely  sending  in  to  the  proper  office  a 
notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  wheu  a  license,  which  cannot  be 
refused,  is  granted,  as  in  England,  to  the  party  applying. 

In  the  second  place,  by  the  Bengal  Regulation,  any  man*s  license^ 
even  after  it  be  granted,  may  be  taken  away  from  him,  at  the  mere  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  without  reason  assigned.  By  the  Bom- 
bay Regulation,  no  license  can  either  be  refused  at  first,  or  taken  away 
when  once  granted,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  but  the  prescjibed  modes 
of  proceeding  for  offences  are  through  the  legal  channels  open  to  all. 

cut  it  is  in  vain  to  make  further  comparisons.  If  these  things  be 
similar,  then  there  is  no  difference  between  the  despotism  of  Asia 
and  the  fremiom  of  America  :  and  it  may  then  be  said,  that  the 
burning  sanos  of  Arabia,  and  the  thick-ribbed  ice  of  Labrador,  are 
one  and  the  sbimc  in  substance,  temperature,  and  composition. 

We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  a  copy  of  an  able  and  ela- 
borate judgment  delivered  at  Bombay  by  the  Chief  Justice,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  there,  in  the  case  of  a  native  of  India,  to  whom  justice 
has  been  rendered.  The  great  length  of  the  debates  given  in  ourpre« 
-sent  Nttoiber  prevent  its  being  printed  here;  but  we  hope  to  include  it 
in  our  next. 
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We  lisure  received  also  copies  of  affidavit!  filed  in  die'  Chfef  B^fch^ 
tary's  Office  under  the  new  Regulation  for  die  prees  in  Bombaj,  which 
we  shall  also  print  when  we  can  6nd  room,  with  a  few  observ«tioDS  en 
'  each  of  these  matters  of  record. .  This  *^  pernioious  puliUeitj,*'  to  ustf 
the  weiUremembered  phrase  of  a  Reverend  hater  of  the  light  in  Ben- 
gal, will  be  very  *'  obnoxious,"  no  doubt,  to  iome  of  the  good  people  of 
Bombay :  but,  whoever  acts  as  he  himself  would  approve  in  otheft, 
cannot  be  afraid  to  submit  his  conduct  to  open  sorariny  asd  obeefva* 
tton» 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  colony,  according  to  the  latest  advices,  was  still  afSidted  with 
die  protracted  rule  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  whose  expiring  reign, 
**  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  lengtli  along/'  The  oppresawj 
inhabitants  could  only  console  themselves  for  his  presence  by  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  Cicero  of  our  present  senate  shall  sift 
this  Verres  like  wheat ;  but  it  was  plain  that  he  had  determined  to 
let  the  Parliament  of  1826  pass  over  before  he  exposed  himself  to 
the  storm  which  awaits  him  when  he  sets  foot  on  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land. A  long  communication,  which  has  been  addressed  to  us,  dated 
Cape  Town,  November  30,  says : 

Tbe  Governor  gave  out  the  oUier  day  at  his  levee  that  he  should  retvml* 
England  on  General  Bourke^s  arrival ;  we  only  hope  he  will  be  obli^d  t^ 
^eep  liis  word,  A  person  asked  me  the  other  day,  **  What  then  will  be- 
come of  all  his  parasites  and  informers  ?"  I  told  hira  they  should  be  sett 
to  hard  labour  at  Robin  Island,  under  the  care  of  Oliver  the  spy !  whose 
name  figures  so  odiously  in  the  petition  of  Mr.  Burnett. 

Tlie  petition  of  this  gentleman  to  the  House  of  Commons  gave  universsl 
satisfiaction.  He  roust  be  a  man  of  superior  mind  and  strong  nerves  to  have 
undertaken  such  a  mighty  task  as  that  of  exposing  so  powerful  an  adversaiy 
as  Lord  Charles,  and  contending  against  the  awfi^l  influence  of  the  fiea»> 
forts,  whose  very  names  make  us  weak  people  shudder.  But  we  knowiha^ 
Mr.  Burnett  is  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  not  to  be  daunted  by  great  names.  Jt 
is  quite  laughable  to  hear  of  the  ridiculous  stories  hatching  here  to  his  pre- 
judice by  C)rd  Charles's  emissaries,  who  hate  because  he  tears  him.  If  tbe 
whole  colony  had  been  searched  on  purpose  for  a  man  capable  of  oppos- 
ing so  powerful  an  antagonist  with  unflinching  perseverance  and  vigour,  we 
should  have  fixed  on  Bishop  Burnett  as  that  man. 

The  same  letter  passes  a'  high  eulogium  on  Mr.  Lancelot  Cooko, 
who  fought  a  stout  battle  with  the  official  authorities  respecting  their 
treatment  of  the  prize  negroes.  It  states,  that  Lord  Charles,  in  order 
to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  public  voice  against  him,  is  get- 
ting up  secret  memorials,  through  the  agency  of  his  friends  and  emia- 
saries,  to  be  presented  to  the  King  in  Council.  Much  surprise  wa« 
felt  that  no  report  had  yet  been  made  public  from  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  examine  the  state  of  the  colony,  But  a  confident  ex- 
pectation is  still  entertained  that  they  will  give  a  fair  representatioa 
of  things  as  they  are  ;  and  be  the  means  of  rectifying  nutny  intolera- 
ble abuses  wliich  might  have  otherwise  long  escaped  the  pnuung-)Mx4^ 
of  reform, 
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Tyranny  would  appear  to  be  a  plant  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil 
of  Africa.  King  Chaca,  the  Native  Prince  under  whose  protection 
lieutenant  Farewell  is  settled  near  the  third  point  Natal,  is  described 
aa  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  cruelty  the  earth  has  produced. 
Having  given  some  account  of  him  in  our  Number  for  September  last, 
we  only  add  a  few  additional  facts  which  have  lately  transpired.  In 
bis  wars  he  murders  all  his  opponents,  whether  they  resist  or  not ;  im« 
molating  all  the  males  and  infants  of  both  sexes,  sometimes  the  £e-> 
males  also.  If  any  of  the  latter  are  spared,  it  is  that  he  may  have 
the  choice  of  them  for  his  seraglio,  which  consists  of  12,000  women, 
who  are  distributed  in  different  kraals,  where  people  are  appointed  to 
attend  them.  As  chastity  is  by  him  deemed  a  great  virtue,  to  preserve 
his  own  character  for  purity,  it  is  said  that  if  a  woman  in  any  one  of. 
these  kraals  become  pregnant,  the  whole  kraal  is  murdered  without 
ditoriraination  or  reeerve.  There  must,  we  suspect,  be  some  misun- 
derstanding about  this;  for  monster  as  he  is,  why  should  he  stifle  hir 
own  progeny  ?  His  couruers,  like  those  of  Siam,  approach  him  crawl* 
fng,  and  the  slightest  mistake,  congh,  sneeze,  or  smile,  in  his  pre*' 
sence,  is  attended  with  instant  death.  One  day,  two  or  three  boys 
having  peeped  into  hia  kraal,  he  ordered  them  to  be  executed  j  but  as 
tlie  two  transgressors  could  not  be  identified,  Herod-like,  he  ordered 
all  the  boys  of  the  kraal  to  be  put  to  death  without  distinction.  One  of 
Us  peofde  having  one  day  done  something  ridiculous  in  his  appearance, 
which  tended  to  disturb  the  king*s  serenity,  he  said,  *^  Take  away  that 
Bfan  and  kill  him ;  he  makes  me  laugh."  To  compensate  iar  this 
blood- thifBtiness,  his  only  virtues  are  good  faith  and  hospitality  to 
dangers.   He  is  said  to  be  able  to  bring  20,000  warriors  into  the  field. 


INCIDENTS   AND  EVENTS   IN  EUlCoPB   CONWBCTBD  VTITH 
THE   EASTERN    WOELD. 

FEfcDiCTIOKS  or   THE  OOTERNMENT  YRESS  OT  ENGlAND    WITH 
RESPECT   TO    IT7DIA. 

Our  readers  in  India  will  no  doubt  have  4ear<j  of  Mr.  Murray's 
new  Morning  Paper,  '  The  Representative ' ;  but  as  it  is  not  usual  ta 
dntribute  papers  through  the  Ci^nies  or  distant  dependencies  of  £ng^ 
land  without  some  security  for  payment  in  return,  it  is  probable  that 
Yery  few  copies  of  the  paper  in  question  have  yet  reached  India.  For 
the  information,  therefore,  of  those  who  may  desire  to  know  what 
is  said  by  this  new  organ  of  the  sentiments  of  Ministers  (for  such  it. 
may  no  doubt  be  safely  considered)  on  the  subject  of  India,  and  the 
intended  amelioration  of  its  institutions,  we  select  from  the  3d  Number 
of  the  journal  named,  the  following  portion  of  its  leading  article : 

If  eitent  of  territory,  fertility  of  soil,  variety  of  production,  and  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  in  amount  the  greatest  empire  in  Europe,  could  by  their 
cnmbination  excite  the  attention  of  statesmen,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  British  Empire  in  India  would  be  a  principal  object  of  study  with  all  who 
kohl,  or  aspired  to  Itold ,  the  high  offices  of  Government  in  this  country. 
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Yet  tlie  contraiy^  is  the  ftpct— who  are  the  prime  rulers  m  the  first  instance 
of  the  great  Empire  of  India  ?  Twenty-four  respectable  gentlemen,  to  the 
large  majority  of  whom  the  denomination  of  statesmen  would  be  a  mere 
sarcasm.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  has  been  of  late  yean  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  therefore  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  pr^ 
fessional  statesman — ^butin  what  estimation  are  the  duties  of  Am  oflBceheld? 
Have  not  very  commanding  political  Parliamentary  talents  been  considered 
as  lost  in  the  situation  ?  To  carry  this  view^  still  ftir&er,  is  the  office  of 
Gavemor-General,  the  guardian  of  the  happiness  of  millions,  the  immediate 
and  sole  ruler  of  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  empire  that  ever  existed 
in  the  East — is  even  this  princdy  office  an  object  of  high  ambition  to  our 
leading  statesmen  ?  Is  not,  on  the  contraiy,  acceptance  even  of  it  viewed 
as  a  sacrifice,  to  be  recompensed  by  pecimiary  advantages  ?  Does  not  the 
office  in  this  respect  differ  from  all  the  other  great  offices  of  the  state,  which 
are  sought  mainly  for  the  personal  distinction  and  political  power  conferred 
by  them  ? 

In  times  past,  this  great  office  has  undoubtedly  been  held  by  one  or  two 
distinguidied  individuals  whose  names  must  ever  stand  high  on  the  histo- 
rical records  of  their  country ;  and  in  a  season  of  difficulty,  the  public  atten- 
tion has  begun  to  be  strongly  directed  to  ^e  expediency  ot  once  more 
calling  the  tried  energies  of  a  master  mind  to  the  supreme  administratioa 
of  India. 

The  present  moment,  if  the  intelligence  received  from  various  sources  de- 
serve credit,  is  pregnant  with  possible  danger  to  the  very  existence  of  our 
Empire  in  India,  and  is  certainly  fiill  of  important  considerations,  as  con* 
nected  with  the  internal  administration  of  tluit  vast  country,  and  our  poli- 
tical relations  with  the  neiglibouring  states. 

While  we  disclaim  a  participation  in  the  alarms  which  many  feel  of  im- 
mediate danger  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  our  Indian  possessions,  from 
the  insulated  occurrence  at  Barrackpore,  or  of  diminution  of  political  influ- 
ence by  the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  the  Burmese  war,  we  do  fieei* 
that  causes  are  in  operation,  and  principles  have  obtained  influence  in  our 
Indian  administration;  that  oppose  die  permanence  of  the  British  rule,— 
simply  because  tliey  involve  in  our  relations  with  neighbouring  states  the 
necessity  of  perpetual  war. 

The  causes  which  affect  the  permanence  of  our  rule,  aldiough  first  in 
order  of  discussion,  and  undoubtedly « of  importance,  yfet,  as  requtrmg 
detailed  illustration  and  systematic  development,  shall  be  reserved  by  us 
for  a  future  occasion ; — at  present,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  concise* 
exposition  of  the  danger  which  we  conceive  may  arise  from  applying  the 
usual  principles  of  our  Indian  policy  to  the  existing  contest  vrith  the  Bur- 
mese Empire. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  British  Empice  in  India  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  those  with  Native  Poweni,  whose  dominions  are  surrounded  by  the 
British  territories,  and  those  with  Governments  whose  possessions  are 
placed  beyond  the  general  frontier  of  our  Empire. 

The  nature  of  our  political  relations  during  peace,  and  the  object  of  the 
wars  in  which  we  have  been,  or  may  be  engaged,  are  determiiied  by  this 
geographical  distinction.  In  regard  to  the  Native  states  enclosed  by  the 
British  dominions,  interference  in  the  internal  administration  of  their  territo- 
ries has  beien  considered  inevitable  during  peace,  and  equally  inevitable  has 
the  annihilation  of  their  political  independence  been  deemed  on  the 
occurrence  of  war.  The  administration  of  Lord  Hasting  left  India,  from 
Gape  Comorin  to  the  Indies,  without  a  spark  of  political  independence 
among  the  Natives,  either  to  excite  our  jealousy  or  disturb  our  power. 

The  ambition  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  the  restlessness  of  the  Mahiattas, 
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the  timid  imbeciHty  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  sordid  avarice  of  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  have  all  co-operated  to  compel  the  assumption  of  supreme  power  by 
the  successive  Britisn  administrations  in  India.  This  is  undeniable — ^yet  is 
there  no  end  to  the  system  ?  Must  we  nevet'  wage  war  but  to  crush  ?  Must 
the  establishment  of  a  political  resident  and  a  subsidiary  force,  be  the  onlif 
conditions  upon  which  peace  can  ever  be  granted  to  a  Native  Power?  It 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  such  are  the  principles  of  Indian  diplomatists. 
When  once  the  avowed  Parliamentary  reluctance  to  aggression  has  been 
overcome — the  injured  majesty  qf  the  Indian  Empire  can  never,  in  their 
opinion,  be  satisfied,  till  the  political  independence  of  the  adversary  has 
been  irretrievably  annihilated.  The  systematic  adoption  of  such  principles 
has  produced  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  interior  of  India ;  and  the 
eyent  has  almost  justified  the  leading  dogma  among  Indian  diplomatists ; 
viz.  that  a  belief  in  the  invincibility  of  the  British  power  can  alone  maintain 
our  empire,  or  even  secure  its  temporaiy  tranquillity. 

Nor  are  we  disposed  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  this  principle,  as  a 
principle ;  the  difference  is,  that  we  would  moderate  its  application  in  the 
case  of  relations,  either  of  peace  or  war,  with  neighbouring  states  beyond  our 
general  frontier. 

With  these  states,  semi-barbarous  as  they  are,  we  would  sedulously  avoid 
occasion  of  dispute;  we  would  ovedook  small  irregularities  of  public  or 
individual  conduct ;  nay,  we  would  recommend  as  little  diplomatic  inter- 
course as  possible,  and  if  unfortunately  and  inevitably  involved  in  war, 
diastisemeut,  rather  than  extension  of  territory  or  influence,  should  be 
our  object. 

We  think  it  very  probable  that  views  similar  to  these  may  be  taken  up  b^ 
a  certain  highly  influential  party  in  the  Session  now  about  to  open ;  and  it 
gives  us  the  highest  pleasure  to  know  that  Oovemmeht  itself  has  resolved 
on  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  Pariiament  certain  measures  of  inter- 
nal regulation,  which,  from  the  account  we  have  heard  of  them,  seem  likely 
to  be  productive  of  great,  lasting,  and  progressive  benefit  to  the  character 
of  our  Eastern  population.  To  give  moral  elevation  to  these  nations,  and 
gradually,  of  course,  connect  them  with  our  countrymen,  by  intercommu- 
nion of  civil  riglits  and  offices, — these  are,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  most  pro-* 
mising,  as  we  are  sure  they  are  the  roost  dignified  means,  by  which  we  can 
seek  to  promote  the  stability  of  that  extraordinary  Empire. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  this  article  is  remarkable,  and  Ao  doubt 
has  reference  to  the  intended  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  admitting  Indo- . 
Britons  to  sit  on  juries.  But  we  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  Ministers  that  much  greater 
changes  than  this  are  necessary :  and  we  shall  hail  with  pleasure  every 
indication  from  such  a  quarter  of  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  policy 
towatds  oor  opj^essed  and  degraded  fellow-subjects  in  the  East 

SUICIDE    OF    MAJOR    WOOD. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  this  month  one  of  the  deplorable 
consequences  of  the  cruelly-protracted  and  vacillating  course  of  pro- 
cedure regarding  the  division  and  distribution  of  the  Deccan  Prize  ^ 
Money.  From  the  period  of  the  decision,  which  was  given  about 
three  years  past,  against  the  claim  of  the  grand  army  to  a  general  di- 
vision of  the  booty,  it  was  fiiUy  believed  by  the  persons  interested,  as 
well  as  by  others,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  immense  treasure, 
amounting  to  miUions  sterling,  would  fall  to  the  army  of  the  Deccan^ 
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and  thatSir  ThQma«  Hidop  and  bU  ceoae^imis,  hoUing  th*  higlMit 
r^  io  that  army,  must  be  raiaed  by  this  Taat  accession  of  waalik  to 
a  most  important  station  among  the  greatest  families  in  the  kingdom. 
The  principle  of  that  decision,  we  believe,  was  extremely  erroneoas; 
it  was  confirmed,  however,  by  the  supreme  authority,  and  had  stood 
for  years  unshaken.  The  parties  in  whose  favour  it  operated  seemed 
to  hold  their  brilliant  prospects  by  the  strongest  posuble  guarantee ; 
when  suddenly  they  are  again  snatched  from  them  by  a  new  deciMOB 
of  the  Treasury,  a  decision  right  in  itself,  but  most  cruel  in  its  opera* 
tjon,  as  coming  after  and  doing  away  with  the  effied  of  another,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  passed,  on  the  stability  of  which  thousands 
placed  the  most  firm  reliance.  The  extensive  suffering  which  will  re- 
sult may  be  judged  from  the  fate  of  Major  Wood,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed, in  the  papers  of  the  day : 

The  sudden  and  deplorable  ttrrmination  of  tlis  existence  of  this  gentIfioan,at 
l)is  lodgingf ,  Gro8venor<square9  pn  the  8th  of  Februaiy«  has  created  the  mast 
painful  feelings  amongst  a  very  extensive  circle  of  friends.  The  deceased  was 
one  of  the  General  Pns^  Agents  for  the  Army  of  the  Dec^n.  He  served  in 
India  in  tlie  2d,  or  Queen's  Own  Regiment,  and  at  tbe  Ume  of  his  decease 
belonged  to  the  71st  Regiment  of  Foot.  lie  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop,  anci  was  married  to  a  niece  of  General  .  ■  ■  ■■.  ,  by  v»hom  he  had 
three  children,  who  are  now  living.  His  lady  died  about  twelve  months 
ago.  Tlie  Major  had  been  very  much  depressed  in  spirits  for  some  time ; 
and,  since  the  decision  of  the  Liords  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  the  Deccan 
^'ri^e  Money,  he  was  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  phrensy.  In  conie- 
quenc^  of  alleged  pecuniary  embarrassn^entSt  he  ^sve  up  his  house, 
$0. 119,  in  Park-street,  a  few  days  ago,  and  took  lodgings  at  No.  12,  in  the 
s^e  street.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  Major  wrote  a  letter  to  a  sotiei^ 
tor,  who  is  concerned  in  the  afllairs  of  India,  and  sent  it  by  a  servant.  Durinc 
his  absence  the  Major  wrote  several  other  letters,  and  one  he  left  unfinished 
on  bis  desk,  and  proceeded  up  stairs  to  his  office,  where  be  opened  a  trunk, 
out  of  which  he  took  a  pair  of  piatols.  He  loaded  one  of  tnem  with  ball, 
and  fired  it  into  his  moutn.  The  report  of  the  pistol  was  not  h&ud  by  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  His  death  must  have  been  instantaneous.  Last 
evfnii)g  aCgroner^s  Inquest  was  held  before <jr.  H.  Cell,  £sq.  at  the  lodging 
of  the  deceased,  No.  12,  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square.  The  Jury  being 
sworn,  took  a  view  of  the  body,  from  the  exhibition  of  which  it  was  evident 
the  deceased  had  come  to  a  premature  end.  Several  witnesses  wem  called, 
who  deposed  to  the  dejected  state  of  the  deceased ;  and  the  Coroner  havmg 
summea  up,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict,  ^  The  deceased  shot  himself  whea 
in  estate  of  Insanity.'' 

It  is.  said  that  Sir  Oeorga  Murray,  Commandar  of  ^he  Forces  la 

Ireland,  will  be  succeeded  forthwith  by  General  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
and  that  Sir  Geojrge  is  to  be  appointed  Adjutant- General  in  England. 

A  deputation  of  merchants  waited  upon  Lord  Bathurst  on  the  1st 
of  February,  to  present  a  memorial  addressed  to  him  as  Colonial  Se- 
cretary, respecting  the  circulating  medium  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Lord  Bathurst  stated  that  it  should  have  been  addn«sed  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  the  change  in  the  currency  oriffinatina  with  them. 
He,  hoi%*ever,  took  the  memorial;  which  be  said  ne  wonid  deUver  in 
the  proper  quarter. 
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To  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directort  of  the  H&nourabU' 
Edit  India  Compta^, 

.  Honourable  Si  as, — In  resuming  the  charee  of  nay  probationfury  duties, 
which  were  recently  protracted  six  months  beyond  the  period  origimklly 
intended,  after  an  experiment  of  nearly  seven  years*  duratioQ,  I  have  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  neither  the  time  nor  comparatively 
small  expense  has  been  sacrificed  in  vain;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  saife'y 
i^rmed,  that  the  beneficial  results  have  been  considerable,  though  not 
half  so  great  as  might  have  happened,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  ne^le$9 
under  existing  circumstances  to  enumerate  minutely  in  this  place,  as  I  now 
despair  of  ever  witnessing  the  adoption  of  those  improvements  myself  by 
your  Honourable  Court,  which,  in  my  humble  opinioui  are  nevertheless 
mtimately  connected  with  the  present  prosperity  and  future  salvation  of 
British  India. 

Th§  enclosed  list  will  exhibit  a  fair  statement  of  progress  during  the  term 
just  expired.  A  few  have  done  remarkably  well;  some  have  considerable 
merit;  others  are  tolerably  proficient;  but  th^  majoiity  stand  so  equivocally 
in  my  own  estimation,  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  term  them  beyond  mere 
orthoepists  and  rudimentalists,  wno  are  so  far  on  the  way  to  do  better*  if 
encouraged  to  proceed  in  so  useful  a  career,  as  they  have  only  begun*  In 
praise  of  Messrs.  Drake,  Broadfoot,  Myers.  Ash,  Andrew,  Partridge,  Hart* 
Bennett.  Jervis,  Smith,  Harriet,  M^Braire,  Cameron,  Malcolm,  and  Chri9Ue« 
it  would  be  as  difficult  to  say  enough,  as  it  must  be  to  offer  one  word  in 
favour  of  the  thirty, whose  conduct  has  been  rather  dubious  in  more  respects 
than  merely  in  close  application  to  their  several  studies,  which  have  gene« 
rally  been  neslected,  for  the  pursuit  of  more  attractive,  but  truly  distractiQ|( 
objects  that  ^und  in  every  comer  of  the  metropolis,  with  so  many  seduo- 
tive  charms,  which  even  those  marked  good  and  promising  have  not  always 
had  fortitude  enough  to  resist,  when  their  vrorse  associates  were  at  the  pointy 
and  even  the  expense,  of  misleading  them  from  mental  exertions,  in  a  variety 
of  ways  that  may  be  as  prudently  conceived  as  described.  In  short,  it  seedi 
evident  to  my  mind  that,  without  constant  bonAJide  examinations,  concilia- 
tory precepts,  convincing  examples,  and  an  irresistible  impetus  from  patrons 
in  high  authority,  extraordinary  advancement  cannot  be  achieved  in  London^ 
or  any  luxurious  city,  by  the  majority  of  adolescent  students,  who,  genendly 
speaking,  in  such  situations  are  not  less  averse  to  the  development  of  thefr 
intellectual  ener^es,  than  savages  are  to  manual  toil,  all  over  the  world. 

The  most  efficient  step  for  eradicating  the  existing  evil,  would  be  to  com* 
mence  tuition  as  early  m  life  as  possible ;  to  create  reflecting  habits,  by 
inculcating  a  due  knowledge  of  the  Endish  tongue  on  rational  priocipleSj 
of  which  it  pains  me  to  know,  that  the  British  youth  are  commonly  as  igno* 
rant  as  tlie  Hottentots  are  of  bodily  purity,  or  sordid  beinp;s  of  generous, 
noble  sentiments,  in  nations,  too  far  advanced  in  civilization,  aud  its 
consequent  train  of  vices,  connected  with  intemperance,  venalitv,  and 
ttljism.  If  all  other  ideas  of  previous  trial  before  nomination  be  im^ 
practicable,  on  the  score  of  vested  patronage  fbr  Cadets,  one  single  strict 
test  in  English  grammar  and  composition,^ir/v  applied,  would  alone  work 
miracles ;  for  the  boy  ^who  proves  an  idler  or  blockhead  in  that  ittdispemabU 
qualiflcationi  b  wholly  unfit  for  any  active  service,  beyond  sweeping  the 
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streets^  or  becoming' a  slave  driver;  and  the  sooner  he  commences  tnose 
humble  occupations  in  life,  tlie  more  his  labours  will  conduce  to  the  wel&re 
of  society  at  large ;  unless  his  relatives  can  afford  to  let  him  play  the  dnme 
from  the  cradle  to  his  coffin,  or  something  still  worse  for  his  own  chaiacter 
and  respectability,  as  a  youth,  a  man,  or  an  aged  actor  on  the  world's  great 
stage. 

About  twenty  of  the  Assistant-Surgeons  with  me  are  not  yet  entitled  to 
their  certificates,  either  from  sheer  aversion  to  learn  the  language  of  their 
future  patients,  or  from  an  absurd  notion,  constantly  hammered  into  their 
no<1dles  by  persons  equally  foolish,  that  no  such  acquirement  can  ever  be 
wanted ;  because,  in  former  days,  not  one  medical  man  in  a  hundred  could 
utter  a  sentence  in  Hindoostanee  equal  to  a  common  native  shaver^  far  less 
in  tlie  style  becoming  a  tapient  English  doctor.  The  class,  during  my  ab- 
sence in  Scotland,  will  be  kept  open  by  mv  best  Pupils,  to  accommodate 
the  above  gentlemen,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  aeserve  the  necessary 
documents,  by  learning  the  rudiments  of  Hindoostanee  at  least;  and  those 
papers  will  be  seasonably  delivered,  but  properly  authenticated  by  mystlf. 

The  accompanying  papers  will  show  that  in  every  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  occidental  and  oriental  tuition  may  be  most  aavantageously  con- 
joined, and  taught  rudimentalfyf  with  the  best  effects,  to  the  junior  classes 
of  all  respectable  schools ;  and  were  your  Honourable  Court,  either  collec- 
tively or  individually,  to  countenance  the  experiments  actually  begun,  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  within  the  period  of  two  years  from  the  present  date,  a 
large  supply  of  practical  orientalists  would  always  be  forthcoming,  without 
any  anxiety  orcnarge  to  the  Company  on  that  article,  for  their  Indian  army, 
to  which  hundreds  are  consigned  annually  for  commissions,  with  hardly  one 
sterling  requisite  forproperlv  executing  so  arduous  and  responsible  a  task, 
amon^  hundreds  of  thousands  of  strange  military  and  civil  subordinates  in 
a  foreign  land,  where  English  to  the  people  and  soldiers  hi  large  is  still  equally 
-Unintelligible  as  Greek  would  be  to  the  sojourners  of  Wapping,  as  Latin  is 
in  tlie  parish  of  St.  Giles,  or  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  inhabitants  in 
those  very  districts  of  London,  where  a  person  even  with  a  French  tongue 
alone  could  not  feel  very  comfortable,  especially  when  speaking  it,  or  spoken 
to  in  English  by  the  crowds  passing  along  the  streets.  The  number  of  new 
Students  this  term  has  been  about  sixty ;  while  those  who  have  attended 
inore  or  less  punctually  amount  to  fifty-two ;  thus  forming  one  grand  total, 
since  the  Institution  under  me  began,  of  1423  Students  at  the  Oriental 
Lecture  Room,  the  great  majority  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Honourable 
Company's  service,  or  emigrated  to  settle  in  their  territories. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  own  constitution,  which  for  the  last  seven  years  has 
been  exposed  to  incessant  wear  and  tear,  without  a  single  month  of  holidajrs, 
i^  they  were  all  put  together  during  that  long  period,  it  has  been  lately  my  in- 
tention to  visit  perhaps  most  of  the  cities  in  the  united  kingdom,  on  tne  score 
both  of  private  Dusiriess  and  recreation,  for  six  or  eight  weeks  to  come; 
I  mean,  en  passant^  to  disseminate  gratuitously y  the  true  philological  faith 
on  profitable  orientalism  among  those  reputable  professors,  tuitionary  prac- 
titioners, &c.  wherever  they  may  be  found  equally  desirous  and  capable  of 
Ibllowing  my  instructions,  pro  bono  publico,  including  their  own  more  im- 
mediate advantages,  as  intelligent  teachers,  and  mine  also  in  the  less  osten- 
sible situation  of  literacy  purveyor  for  the  whole,  in  the  rudimeutal  principles 
of  Hindoostanee  and  Persian,  blended  in  one  very  easy  scheme,  whic^  has 
triumphantly  stood  a  hostile  enough  ordeal,  on  every  side,  of  two  score 
years.  While  compelled^  by  a  concatenation  of  events,  to  retire  from  a  ser^ 
yjce  to  which,  directly  and  indirectly,  my  best  talents  have  been  conscientiously 
devoted  since  1782,  I  shall  do  s6  with  the  sentiments  of  an  honest  man,  wh 
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would  rather  be  sinned  against^  than  wilfully  sin  againsi  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  humblest  being  on  earth : — let  me,  therefore,  assure  yoiur 
Honourable  Court,  that  There  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  every  inimical  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  which  may  have  occasionally  given  offence  to  the  bittere/st 
of  my  enemies  in  the  East  India  House ;  it  being  my  ardent  wish  to  close 
the  short  evening  of  advanced  life  in  peace  with  all  mankind,  whether  they 
deal  with  me,  or  not,  as  they  would  naturally  expect,  caterU  parihusy  me  to 
deal  with  them,  were  our  relative  position  in  tlie  world  reversed.  The 
objects  nearest  and  dearest  to  my  heart  are  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
all  nations,  when  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  British  empire,  m  every 
division  of  the  globe  over  which  "  a  present  mon  esprit  me  dit,  Vive  la  re- 
pMiqite  des  lettres  utiles  et  rationales^  malgre  quen  let  soutenant,  je  perinc 
moi  meme,^* 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Honourable  Sirs,  ', 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  John  Bobthwicx  Gilcbkxst. 

No.  11,  Claiyes-street, 
June  30,  1825. 


NBW  REOULATfON   FOR  THE   PRESS   AT   BOMBAY. 

BOMBAY  COraiER  FXTRAORDIKARY. 

General  Department,  Jane  9,  1825. 
The  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  publish  for  sener^ 
information  the  following  Rule,  Ordinance  and  Regulation  1.  of  1825, 
which,  having  been  read  and  published  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
has  been  registered  on  the  11th  of  May  instant. 

RULE,  ORDINANCE,    AND    REGULATION    I.    OF   1825. 

A  Ktde,  Ordinance f  and  Regulatidn  for  preventing  the  mischief  arising 
from  the  printing  and  publishing  Newtpaperf,  and  PeriotUcal  and  other 
Bcoks  ana  Papers  bjf  oersons  unknoum.  Passed  hf  the  HonoHrable  the 
Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay,  on  the  ^  day  of  March  1825,  and  regit- 
tered  in  the  Honourable  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay^  under 
date  the  Wth  of  March  1825. 

WtoEREAS,  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  defecting  those  who  may  be  If  gaily 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  libellous  matter  in  newspapers  and  periodical 
works  of  a  like  nature,  and  other  printed  books  aod  papers,  the  H<inottrable  Uie 
Governor  in  Coancil  has  deemed  it  expedient  that  certain  Regulations  should  be 
provided  touching  such  publications  respectively. 

Article  1.->Be  it  therefore  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  Honourable  the 
Governor  In  Council,  and  under  and  by  virtne  of  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament, 
made  and  passed  in  the  forty-seventli  year  of  the  reign  of  Ids  late  ftls^ty  Kinf^ 
George  the  Tliird,  intituled,  «  An  Act  for  the  better  Settlonent  of  the  Forts  of 
8t  George  and  Bombay,"  that,  from  and  after  twenty  days  after  the  r^stry 
and  publication  of  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation.  In  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  at  Bombay,  no  person  or  persona  shall,  within  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay,  print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  «r  pnbUsbed,  any  newspaper 
or  magaiine,  register,  pamphlet,  or  other  book  or  pmr  wha^Kiever,  in  aiw 
language  or  character  whatsoever,  publitthed  periodically,  ^ntaining,  or  pur- 
porting to  coutaiu,  public  news,  intelligence,  or  strictures  oq  the  acts,  measures, 
and  proceedings  of  Gbvernmetit,  or  any  political  events  or  transactions  whatso- 
ever, notli  an  affidavit  or  affidavits,  made  and  signed  as  hereinafter  mf ntioned. 
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•haQ  be  ^eHfeMto^  Chief  Seetelary  df  Goireltiiiictot  fblr  M  ^i«e  Mt^i  vr 
other  person  a^ng  and  oflknatiug  as  »iich,  coutainin^  the  sereral  matters  and 
things  hereinafter  for  that  purpose  specified  and  mentioned. 

It.— And  be  it  ftirthci-  ordained,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  erery  such 
affidarit  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  person  or  persons  making  the 
•arae,  and  shall  be  taken  before  the  said  Chief  Sccreta^,  or  other  perscm  arthig 
and  ofllciattng  aa  such,  in  cdse  he  shall  be  a  Justice  of  Peaces  and  if  oot,  then 
before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  acting  within  the  Presidency.  And  such  alBdatit 
or  affldarfts  Shall  specify  and  set  forth  the  real  and  true  names,  ad^tlons,  de- 
scriptions, and  places  of  abode,  of  all  and  everv  person  or  persons  who  is  or  are 
Intended  to  be  the  printer  and  printers,  publisher  and  publishers,  of  the  tiewS- 
paner,  magazine,  register,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  book  or  paper  In  socti 
affidarit  or  aAdaTitd  mentioned,  and  of  all  the  Proprietors  of  tlie  same  resident 
within  the  Preudency  of  Bombay  or  places  thereto  subordinate^  If  the  number  of 
such  proprietors,  exclusive  of  printei-s  and  publishen,  does  not  exceed  two ;  antt 
in  case  the  same  shall  exceed  such  number,  tlienif  two  of  the  proprietors,  excJii- 
sive  of  the  priatiiv  att<|  pubfishers  reiiident  wHhin  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  or 
places  thMlO  subordinate,  who  hold  the  largest  shares  therdii,  and  also  the 
amount  of  the  proaortioaal  share  of  such  proprietors  in  the  property  therein,  and 
liVewise  the  true  deitcription  of  the  house  or  buildinff  wherein  ai»y  such  oews- 
pa^r,  magazine,  rc^bter,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  book  or  paper  as  afbresaid 
IS  intended  to  be  pnnted,  and  the  title  of  such  newspaper,  ftiagidfle,  register, 
pamphlet,  or  ether  printed  book  or  paper. 

111.— And  be  it  further  ordained^  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  where  the 
persons  concerned  in  as  printers  andpublisliers  of  any  such  newspaper,  map- 
ziue,  register,  pamplilet,  or  other  printed  book  oi^  paper  as  aforesaid,  together 
with  such  nmnDrr  of  pmprlrtors  aa  are  berein1)erora  icqaired  rebenamed  in 
such  affidavit  or  af&davits  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  altogether  exceed  the  number 
of  four  persons,  the  affidavit  or  afflttavtts  hereby  required  shall  be  sworn  and 
signed  by  all  the  siud  persons  who  are  resident  in  or  within  twenty  rnlks  of 
Bombay:  and  when  the  nuniber  of  such  persons  shall  exceed  four,  the  same  shall 
be  sagnec  and  sworo  by  four  of  such  persons,  if  resident  in  or  within  twen^r 
.mUes  of  Bombay,  or  by  So  many  of  them  as  are  so  residmt,  but  the  same  ■haU 
contahi  the  real  and  tme  names,  additions,  descriptions  and  places  of  tfbod«,  of 
•alt  and  every  person  and  persons  who  is  or  are  intended  to  he  the  prittter  and 
printers,  puhUslier  and  publishers,  and  of  so  many  of  the  proprietors  as  af« 
nereinbefore  for  that  purpose  mentioned*  of  smsh  newspaper,  magaaioe*  register, 
pamphlet,  or  other  pnnteid  book  or  paper  as  aforesaid;  aud  the  person  or  perMMis 
so  signing  atid  Swearing  to  the  truth  of  such  affidartl  or  affidwrUA  in  the  last- 
mentioned  case,  shall  and  are  hereby  required  to  give  notice,  within  fourteen 
'^Mys  after  sueft  affldavUor  affidavits  shall  be  so  delivered  m  aforesaid,  to  each  of 
the  petsotis  not  signiuff  and  swearing  such  affidavit,  b«t  named  therdv  a^  ^f^ 
prietor,  printer,  or  puolislitr,  of  suoi  ncwspuper,  magaxiae,  segister,  uonp&let, 
.or  other  printed  book  or  paper  M  aforesmd,  that  be  or  they  are  so  aamcd  therein : 
and  in  case  of  neglect  to  give  stioi  uotiee,  each  and  every  person  who  has  so  signea 
and  sworn  such  affidavit  shall  fbrfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  dOO  rupees. 

i  v.— And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  afbresald,  that  an  affidavit  or 
Affidavits  of  the  like  namre  and  imitort  shall  be  mads*  sii^Mtf*  and  dcliveivd.  in 
Kke  maimer,  as  often  as  any  of  the  pnuters»  publishers,  or  proprietors,  named  la 
such  affidavit  or  affidavits,  shall  be  changed,  or  shall  chaoge  their  respeetire  places 
of  abode  or  their  printing-house,  place,  or  office,  and  as  often  as  me  title  or  such 
newspaper,  magazine,  register,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  book  or  paoeras  albee- 
said,  shall  be  changed,  aud  as  often  the  Honourable  the  Governor  In  CouBcll'Shall 
deem  it  expedient  so  to  requiie.  And  that  wlien  sneh  lurther  and  new  affidarit 
or  affidarits  as  last  aforesaid,  shall  be  so  required  by  the  HotKiurable  the  Go- 
vernor in  Couucil,  notice  of  such  requisition,  signed  by  tlie  said  Chief  Secretary, 
or  othcrperson  acting  and  officiating  as  such,  shall  be  glyeu  to  the  persons  named 
hi  the  affifdavit  or  affimirits  to  which  the  said  notice  relates,  as  the  printeni,  pub- 
lishers, or  proprietors,  of  the  newspaper,  magaaiue,  register,  pamphlet,  or  other 
piinted  book  or  paper  in  such  affidarit  or  affidarits  named,  such  notice  to  be  left 
at  such  place  as  is  mentioned  in  tlie  affidarits  lastdelivereq,  astbe  p|aee4it  which 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  register,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  book  or  paper  te 
which  such  notice  shall  remte,  is  pnuted* 

*  v.— And  be  it  furtlier  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  ^at  in  case  anvsnch 
newspaper,  magauuey  register,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  bookor  papcv  as  bera- 
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Uiht^^rt  ^tevttlM,  flMll  be  pAtted  or  pabtish^,  meh  ftflMArlf  err  nOlthirlte  as 
berefnbefdre  reqaired  uot  having  been  dnlv  signed,  ^worn^  and  delivered,  and  a« 
often  as  by  this  rule,  ordhiaiice  and  feguiati(»A,  Is  required,  sttch  person  iThall 
(brfelt  and  lose  fhr  every  such  printing  and  piibiishina  the  snm  off  1 000  rOpeeM. 

V(. — Atid  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  afoi  esaid,  that  all  sncri  affida- 
fits  as  aforemid  shall  be  filed  and  kept  in  such  miinneras  the  Chief  Secretary  fbr 
the  tlaie  being,  or  other  person  lactiug  and  officiating  as  sucli,  shall  direct,  and 
the  samey^nr  conies  thereof  certified  to  be  true  copies  as  herein  after  is  prescribed^ 
shall  respectirely  id  all  proceedings,  erimiual  and  civil,  touching  any  newspaper, 
or  other  sneh  bool(  or  paper  as  shall  be  mentioned  in  any  snch  affidavit  or  afflaarlts, 
or  tooching  any  pablication,  matter,  or  thin^,  contained  in  such  newspaper  or 
other  book  or  paper  as  mentioned  as  aforesaid,  be  received  and  admitt(vl  as  con-' 
elusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  sneh  matters  set  forth  in  such  affidavits  as  are 
required  to  be  therein  set  fbith  agHiust  every  person  who  shall  have  signed  and 
sworn  the  same,  and  ah<o  as  sirfflcient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  such  matters 
againfit  all  and  every  person  who  shall  not  have  signed  or  sworn  the  same,  but 
who  shall  be  mentioned  in  such  affidavits  to  be  a  proprietor,  printer  or  publisher 
of  such  newsbaper  or  other  biiok  or  paper  in  such  affidavit  or  affidavits  mention-' 
cd  as  afbresHid,  unless  the  contrary  shall  be  satisfactorily  proved.  Provided  al- 
t^ys,  that  if  any  such  person  or  persons  rcitpectivelv,  against  whom  any 
such  affidavit  or  affidavits,  Or  any  copy  tliereof,  shall  be  ofTered  iu  evi- 
dence, shall  Bro\e  that  he,  she,  or  they,  hath  or  have  signed,  sworn,  and 
delivered,  to  tfie  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  person  acting  and  officiating  as 
Such,  previous  to  tlie  day  of  the  date  or  publication  of  the  ne\^spaper.  ot  other 
snch  lHM>k  or  paper  in  such  affidavit  or  affidavits  mentioned  as  aforesaid,  to  whictt 
the  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  shall  relate,  an  affidavit  or  afHdavits  that  he,  shei 
or  tfiey,  hath  or  have  ceased  to  be  the  printer  or  printers,  proprietor  or  proprie- 
tors, or  publisher  or  publishers,  of  such  newspaper,  or  other  snch  book  or  paper 
hi  such  affidavit  or  affidavits  mentioned  as  aforesaid,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
Hot  be  deemed,  by  reason  of  any  former  affidavit  so  delirered.  as  aforesaid,  td 
have  been  printer  or  printers,  proprietor  or  proprietors,  or  publisher  or  pnblbih* 
ers,  of  such  newspaper  or  other  such  book  or  paper,  after  the  day  on  which  snch 
last  mentioned  Rffldavlt  or  affidavits  shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  sard  Chief 
Secretary  of  Government  for  the  time  being,  or  other  person  acting  and  offieiating 

VIL— And  be  it  furtiirr  nrdaiueil  by  the  nnthoritv  aforcflwid^  that  iu  Fonte  part 
nf  every  itewsi|iaper,  maiotztnt,  rf^bter,  pamphk-t,  or  other  pdoted  lMK>k  nr  pa* 
per  wbnt:*oever,  In  an^v  Isuijruage  or  charact^^i'  wh^itSitever,  pi*bii!*hed  fpfHodkally, 
eoi}tfUuiiig  i»f  ptirpnrlrii|f  m  riiiitaiii  puhlk-  new**,  intdli^tiriL'er  or^lrlcfure*  on  the 
jtftij  mea»iires,  or  prfict'edhi^s  of  ffoveniiiieiii,  or  aity  polirJral  evouts  or  inviijiac- 
i1«in»  whatsoever,  iji  the-  satiie  langimee  imd  churacicr  m  that  b  which  such  ncws- 
[*r  or  ntlitT  |>rj«teci  txjok  or  impiT  lifieirifoi'e  ilesrriljed  is  pfinled,  thert-  shiUl 
rinted  the  true  utid  retkl  name  and  iiame^,  addUion  attd  addltion^tf  and  pluce 


Spr  or  ntlitT  |>rj«ted  txjok  or  impiT  lifieirifoi'e  ilesrriljed  is  pf luted,  there  shiUl 
rinted  the  true  utid  retkl  name  and  iiame^,  addUion  attd  addltion^tf  m\6  pluce 
places  of  abotle,  ol  tins  pi  inter  and j+riittPriit  aiid  piil>tl««ht"r  iind  yuMishcrs.  of 
the  ftftme^  and  alj^o  a  true  dt TwrrJjHion ot  tjjt'  [tkice  whirt'  i]io  j^anie  h  piifjted.  And 


til  eife  Any  person  or  jierF^oi)!!  F^hall^  knowitJi:Iy  and  wilfully,  (iriiit  ni  (ruhll.'!!],  or 
cause  to  be  piitufd  or  puhBshf'd,  any  5Mc:i  liinvspappr  or  otiv*'r  urintcd  btifsk  or 
paper  as  altjresiiid,  not  cuiitutfiini;  tlie  prirtrtalar^  aforcToaifl,  aiic!  ercry  of  thrTrr, 
cveiy  fiiich  perj^^n  ihatl  forfeit  tiie  !«um  ofot»e  tliounauil  rupeen ;  and'llmt  proof 
fiiiidr  iu  niriiifUT  hrrduuHinjoiicd  ih  nuy  procTtMlinij  to  riTover  the  same,  ihftt  the 
pnrtf  pi'oct^t'slv'l  iiuaiij'^t  is  n  psiiittfi"  oi'  puhiislnM-  oFev  iR"TiV!*p>iper,  or  o«ier  5«uch 


fBctorily  prove  the  contrary. 

VIII.— And  be  it  further  ordained  1>y  the  anthorlty  aforesaid,  that  it  shall  not 
be  necessary,  after  any  such  affidavit  or  affidavits  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  a 
4;ertified  copy  tliereor,  (to  be  certified  as  hereafter  mentioned,)  shall  have  been 
produced  in  evidence  as  aforesaid  apainst  the  person  oi*  persons  who  signed  and 
made  the  same,  or  are  therein  iiaracrd  acconliug  to  Article  III  of  this  rule,  ordi- 
nance, and  regulation,  and  after  a  newspaper  or  other  such  printed  book  or  paper 
«s  aforesaid  shall  be  produced  iu  evideuee,  Intitule'd  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
fiewspapci-  or  other  such  printed  boolt  Ar  p:iper  mentioned. iu  such  affidavit  ot*  af- 
fidavits is  iutftnled,  and  wherein  the  names  of  the  printer  and  publisher,  or  prin- 
ters or  pobUshens  tM.  the  plactt  of  priuihigi  ahall  be  the  same  as  the  name  or 
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ramn  of  the  printer  or  printers*  and  publisher  or  pttblishen*  and  plioeof  piinling, 
mentioned  in  such  affidavit  or  affidavits,  for  any  phUntiffj  informantt  or  proceeu- 
tor,  or  person  seeking  to  recover  any  of  the  penalties  raised  by  this  repdalioo. 
to  prove  that  the  newspaper,  or  other  printed  book  or  paper  to  which  such  trial' 
relates,  was  purchased  at  any  house,  snop,  or  office,  belonging  to  or  occofHed  bv 
the  defendant  or  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  or  bv  his  or  their  aenraots,  or  work^ 
men,  or  where  he  or  they,  by  themselves  or  by  their  servants  or  workmen,  urn- 
all^  carry  on  the  business  of  printing  or  publishing  such  newspaper  or  other 
pnnted  book  or  paper  as  aforesaid,  or  where  the  same  is  usually  sold. 

IX.— And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  anthori^  aforesaid,  that  service  al  the 
house  or  place  mentioned  in  such  amdavit  or  affidavits  as  aforesaid,  as  the  house 
or  place  at  which  such  newspaper  or  other  such  printed  book  or  paper  in  audi  af- 
fidavit or  affidavits  mentioned  as  aforesaid,  to  which  any  proceedings,  dvii  or  cri- 
minal, shall  relate,  is  printed  or  published,  or  intended  so  to  be,  of  any  legal  no-^ 
tice,  summons,  subposna,  rule,  order,  or  process  of  what  nature  soever,  or  to 
enforce  an  appearance  ia  any  suit,  prosecution,  or  proceeding,  dril  or  crimiual, 
against  any  printer,  publisher,  or  proprietor  of  any  such  newspaper  or  other  print- 
ed book  or  paper  so  mentioned  in  such  affidavit  or  affidarits,  shall  be  deemed  and 
talcen  to  be  cood  and  sufficient  senrice  thereof  respectively,  against  all  persons 
named  in  sucn  affidavit  or  affidavits  as  the  proprietor  or  proprietors,  pablisfaer  or 
publishers,  or  printer  or  printers,  of  the  newspaper  or  other  printed  nook  or  pa- 
per mentioned  in  such  affidarit  or  affidavits  :  prorided  always,  that  if  any  such 
person  or  persons  respectively  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  signed  awom  and  deliverfd 


to  the  said  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  or  other  person  actinjg  and  offldadog 
as  such  as  aforesaid,  previous  to  the  day  of  the  date  or  publication  of  the  news- 
paper or  other  such  pnnted  book  or  paper  as  aforesaid  to  which  the  proceeding  in 
tk>urt  shall  relate,  an  affidarit  or  affidavits  taken  before  him«  he  beiuc  a  Joatkse 
of  Peace,  and  if  not  before  any  Justice  of  Peace  acting  within  the  Presidency,  that 
he,  she,  or  they,  have  ceased  to  be  the  printer  or  piinters,  proprietor  or  proprie- 
tors, publisher  or  publishers,  of  such  newspaper,  or  other  sodi  printed  book  or 
paiier  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  malie  proof  thereof,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
not  be  deemed,  by  reason  of  any  former  affidarit  or  affidavits  so  delivered  aa  afore- 
said^ to  have  been  the  proprietor  or  proprietors,  printer  or  printers,  publhdier  or 
publishers,  of  tlie  same,  arter  the  day  on  which  such  last  mentioned  affidavit  or 
affidarits  snail  have  been  delivered  to  the  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  person 
acting  and  officiating  as  such,  as  aforesaid. 

X^->And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  said  Ghief 
Secretary,  or  other  person  acting  and  officiating  as  such,  ^  whom  such  aflMarita 
shall  be  kept  according  tn  the  direction  of  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  icgulathm, 
shall,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  upon  application  made  to  him  by  any  person  or 
persons  requiring  a  copy  certified  according  to  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regula- 
tion, of  any  such  affidarit  as  aforesaid,  in  order  that  the  same  may  he  pvodoced 
In  any  ciril  or  criminal  proceedings,  to  deliver  to  the  person  so  aptdying  for  the 
same,  such  certified  copy,  he,  she,  or  they,  paying  for  the  same  tne  sum  of  one 
rupee  and  no  more. 

XI.— And  whereas,  in  many  cases  it  may  be  productive  of  public  inomivettiefice 
to  require  that  tlie  Justice  of  Peace  before  whom  such  affidarits  as  are  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned^  are  made,  or  the  Chief  Secretai7  to  Government,  or  other  person 
acting  and  officiating  as  such,  into  whose  custody  such  affidavits  may  hare  been 
delivered,  should  ))e  required  personally  to  attend,  in  order  to  prove  upon  the  trial 
of  any  action,  prosecution,  suit,  indictment,  information,  or  any  other  proceeding. 
that  the  parties  signing,  swearing,  and  delivering  such  affidavit  or  affidarits,  did 
swear  the  same  in  the  presence  of  such  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  did  deliver  the 
same  to  such  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  ))erson  acting  and  officiating  aa  such,  be- 
fore and  to  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  sworn  or  ddivered  respectively:  Be 
it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  diat  in  ail  cases  a  copy  of  any  anch 
affidarit,  certified  to  be  a  true  copy  under  the  hand  of  sudi  Chier  Secretary,  or 
otiier  person  acting  and  officiating  as  such,  in  whose  possession  the  same  slnul  be. 
and  Ukewise  under  the  hand  of  the  Justice  of  Peace  before  whom  the  same  ahall 
have  been  sworn,  in  caseithe  said  affidavit  or  affidavits  shall  not  have  been  duly  sworn  • 
before  the  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  perM>n  acting  and  officiating  aa  mieh,  in 
his  character  of  a  Justice  of  Peace,  shiUl.  upon  proof  made  that  such  cerdfirates 
have  been  signed  by  the  haudwritinr  of  the  persons  making  the  same,  and  whom 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  to  be  Chiet  Secretary  to  Government,  or  a  per- 
son acting  and  oAdatiiig  as  spchj  or  a  Juatice  of  Peace^  be  received  In  erideacc 
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ta  fliifficteiit  proof  of  such  affidavit,  and  that  the  same  was  doly  sworn,  and  of  the 
contents  thereof;  and  such  copies,  so  produced  and  certified,  shall  also  he  re- 

'       '      "      '      •  •    ,bavebeen 

I  have  the 
.     .  ^  as  if  the 

original  affidavit  or  affidkvits,  of  which  the  conies  so  produced  aud  certified  shall 
puruort  to  be  copies,  had  been  produced  in  eviaence,  and  been  proved  to  have  been 
so  duly  certified  and  sworn  by  the  person  or  persons  appearing  by  such  copy  to 
have  sworn  the  same  as  aforesaid. 

XII.— And  be  it  further  ordmned,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  person, 
not  being  9uch  Chief  Secretary  as  aforesaid,  or  other  person  acting  and  officiating 
as  such,  or  such  Justice  of  Peace  as  aforesaid,  shall  give  any  such  certificate  as 
aforesaid,  or  shall  presume  to  certify  any  of  the  matters  or  things  by  this  rule, 
ordinance  and  regulation,  directed  to  Be  certified  by  such  Chief  Secretary,  or 
other  person  acting  and  officiating  as  such,  or  such  Justice  of  Peace  as  afuresaud, 
or  which  such  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  person  acting  and  officiating  as  such, 
or  such  Justice  of  Peace  as  aforesaid,  i.s  hereby  empowered  or  intrusted  to  certify, 
he  shall  forfeit  aud  lose  the  sum  of  1000  rupees. 

XIII. — And  be  it  further  ordained,  by  the  authority  afores^d,  that  if  anypersou 
shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  falsely  ceitify  under  his  hand  that  any  such  affidavit 
as  is  required  to  be  made  by  this  rule,  ordinance  and  regulation,  was  duly  signed 
and  sworn,  tlie  same  not  having  been  so  sworn  or  signea,  or  shall  knowingly  aud 
wilfully  falsely  certify  that  auy  copy  or  copies  r»f  any  affidavit  or  affidavits,  is  or  are 
a  true  copy  or  coples'of  the  am  lavit  or  affidavits  or  which  the  same  are  certified 
to  be  such  copy  or  copies,  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  falsely  certify  or  express 
in  anjr  certificate  that  the  affidavit  or  affidavits  of  whicii  anv  copy  or  copies  are 
certified  to  be  a  true  copy  or  copies,  was  or  were  duly  sworn  before  the  person  so 
certifying,  by  the  party  or  parties  whose  name  or  names  appear  subscribed  to  the 
same  as  the  name  or  names  of  the  party  or  parties  swearing  and  signing  the 
same;  every  person  so  offending  shall,  in  each  aud  every  such  case  respectively, 
forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  1000  ru|>ees. 

XIV. — And  be  it  further  ordained,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and 
affer  fourteen  days  after  the  registry  and  publication  of  this  rule,  ordinance  aud 
rqpilation,  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  aforesaid,  Uie  printer  or  publisher  of  everv 
newspaper,  or  other  such  printed  book  or  paper  as  hereinbefore  described,  shall, 
upon  every  day  upon  whicn  the  same  shall  be  published,  or  within  sis  days  after, 
deliver  to  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Government  for  the  time  being,  or  other  person 
acting  and  officiating  as  such,  or  to  some  officer  to  be  appointed  by  him  to  receive 
the  same,  aud  whom  he  is  hereby  required  to  appoint  tor  that  purpose,  one  of 
the  newsjiapers  or  other  printed  oook  or  papers  oereiiibefore  described,  so  pub- 
lUhed  upon  each  Kuch  day,  signed  by  the  printer  or  publisher  thereof  in  his 
handwriting,  with  his  name  and  place  of  abode  ;  and  the  same  ithall  be  carefully 
kept  bv  the  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  persitn  acting  and  officiating  as  such, 
or  such  officer  as  aforesaid,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other 
pei;son  acting  and  officiating  as  such,  shall  direct;  aud  such  printer  or  publisher 
shall  be  entitled  to  demana  and  receive  from  the  said  Chief  Seci*etary^  or  other 
person  actiug  and  officiating  as  such,  or  such  officer,  once  in  every  six  days  of 
publication,  if  required,  the  amount  of  the  ordinarj*  price  of  the  respective  news- 
papers or  other  printed  books  or  papers  so  delivered ;  and  in  everv  ease  in  which 
the  printer  aud  publisher  cf  such  newspaper,  or  other  such  printed  nook  or  papers 
as  aforesaid,  snail  neglect  to  deliver  one  such  newspaper  or  other  printed  book 
or  paper,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  directed,  such  printer  and  publisher  shall. 
for  every  such  neglect  respectively,  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
mpees;  and  incase  any  person  or  {lersotis  shall  make  application  to  the  said 
Chief  Secretary,  or  other  person  acting  aud  officiating  as  such,  or  such  officer  as 
aforesaid,  in  order  that  such  newspaper  or  other  printed  book  or  paper  so  signed 
by  the  printer  or )  ublisher  may  he  pniduced  iu  evidence  in  any  proceeding,  civil 
or  criminal,  the  ttaid  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  person  acting  and  officiating  am 
tucb,  or  such  officer,  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  piarty  applying  at  any  time  within 
two  years  from  the  publication  thereof,  cither  cause  the  same  to  be  produced 
In  tlic  court  in  which  the  same  is  requirtd  to  be  produced,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  same  is  re()uired  to  be  produced,  or  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  party  apply- 
ing for  it,  taking,  according  to  his  discrrtiou.  reasonable  security,  at  his  expense, 
for  the  returning  the  same  to  the  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  persou  acting  and 
officiating  as  such,  or  such  officer ;  and  incasei  by  reason  that  the  same  shall  nave 
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been  prerloiisty  rMptre^  bt  hhy  other  penton  to  be  prodnced  In  nnf  Covf,  of  baft 
beeij  pretlon!«ly  deritcrcd  to  any  other  person  for  the  Kite  purpose,  the  same  dti- 
iiot  bo  produced  at  the  time  required,  or  be  del!rered  aecordinc  to  racfa  appUcn- 
tlou,  In  ^iich  case  the  said  Chief  Secretary,  or  other  nerson  icting  and  ofOclatlu^ 
as  snch,  or  9tich  his  ufiicer,  shall  cause  the  »ime  to  be  produced,  or  shall  delirer 
the  ^nme  as  soon  as  ihey  are  enabled  so  to  do. 

XV.— And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and  aftpf 
fourteen  days  afler  tlie  registry  and  publication  of  this  mle,  ordinance,  a*id  regu- 
lation in  the  Supreme  Court  as  aforesaid,  every  person  haring  any  printing?  presr, 
or  types  for  printing  within  (he  Presidency  of  Bombay,  shall  cause  a  notice  thereof 
sifl^ned  in  the  presence  of  and  attested  by  one  witness,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  GoTeninifUt  fur  the  time  being,  or  other  porson  acting  and  ofBciat- 
ing  as  such,  according  to  the  form  hcrcinarter  prescrilied  ;  and  snch  Chief  S<cre- 
tiry,  or  otfier  person  acting  and  officiating  as  stich,  shall,  and  he  is  hereby  antbo^ 
rlzed  and  required  to  grant  cerirticaie  ni  the  form  hereinafter  prescribed,  and 
shall  tile  such  notice,  and  evt-ry  person  who,  not  liaring  delirered  such  notice, 
and  obtained  such  certificate  as  aforesaid,  shall,  frmn  and  after  the  expifatiott  nf 
fourteen  days  next  after  snch  registry  and  publicatitin  of  this  rule,  ordiirance,  and 
regulation  as  aforesaid,  keep  or  use  any  printing  press  or  types  for  printing,  or 
harin;[  delivered  such  notice,  and  obtained  such  certltrcate  as  aforesaid,  shall  use 
any  pnntin^  press  or  types  fur  printing  in  any  otherplace  than  the  place  espreased 
in  such  notice,  sh.!ll  forfeit  and  lose  the  sttm  of  4w  nn)ees. 

XVI.— And  he  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and 
after  fourteen  days  after  the  registry  and  publication  of  this  rule,  ordinance,  and 
regnlation  as  aforesaid,  erery  person  who  shall  print  any  paper  or  book  whatever 
within  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  not  l)eing  intended  to  be  published  periodically, 
but  which  shall  be  meant  and  intended  to  oe  published  or  dispersed,  whether  tlie 
same  shall  be  sold  or  ^ven  away,  shall  print  upon  the  front  of  every  such  paper,  if 
the  same  shall  be  printed  on  one  side  only,  and  noon  the  first  and  last  leaves  of 
ever^r  snch  last  mentioned  paper  or  book  which  snail  consist  of  more  than  mie 
leaf  in  legible  characters,  his  or  her  name,  and  the  name  of  his  or  her  dwelHng 
house  or  usual  place  of  abode ;  and  every  person  who  shall  omit  so  to  print  bis  name 
and  place  of  abode  on  every  such  last  mentioned  pbper  or  book  printed  b^  Mar, 
and  also  every  person  wlio  shall  publish  or  disperse,  or  assist  in  publishing  or 
dispersing,  either  gratis  or  for  money,  anysnch  last  mentioned  printed  paper  or  book, 
which  shall  have  been  printed  after  the  time  herelnbefi>re  last  specified,  and  oa 
which  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  printing  the  same  sfaul  not  be 
printed  as  aforesaid,  shall  for  every  copy  of  such  paper  so  published  or  dispersed 
by  him,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  400  rupees. 

XVII.— And  be  it  fnither  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  everr  person 
who  from  and  after  the  time  hereinbefore  last  specined,  shall  print,  witliin  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  for  hli^  reward,  gain,  or  profit,  any  book  or  paper  whut^ 
soever,  not  Intended  to  be  published  periodically,  bnt  which  shall  be  intended  10 
be  published  or  disfiersed.  shall  carefnlly  preserve  and  keep  one  copy  (at  least}  of 
every  snch  last  meutlonea  book  or  paper  so  printed  by  him  or  her,  on  which  be 
or  she  shall  write  or  cause  to  be  written  or  printed  in  fair  and  legible  charactem, 
hi  the  same  langimge  and  character  as  that  in  which  such  book  or  paper  shall  be 
printed,  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  he  or  she 
shall  be  employed  to  print  the  same,  and  every  person  printing  any  snch  last  men- 
tioned book  or  paper  whatsm'ver  for  hire,  reward,  gam,  or  profit,  who  shall  omit 
or  neglect  to  write  or  cause  to  be  written  or  printed,  as  aforesaid,  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  his  or  her  employer  on  one  of  such  last  meiuioned  printed  books 
or  papers,  or  to  keen  or  preserve  the  same  for  the  space  of  six  calendar  months 
next  after  the  printing  thereof,  or  to  pk-oduce  and  show  the  same  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  Government  for  the  time  being,  or  other  person  acting  and  official  ing 
as  such,  or  to  any  Justice  of  the  Pe»ce  acting  within  the  Presidency  of  Bomhaf, 
and  who,  within  the  said  space  of  six  calendar  mouths,  shall  reqnire  to  see  the 
same,  shall  for  every  snch  omission,  neglect,  or  refusal,  forfeit  and  lose  Ae  sum 
of  four  bnt)  Ji'ed  rupees. 

XVII  I.— And  be  it  further  ordained  hy  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  Justice 
of  the  Peace  acting  within  the  Presidency  at  Bombay,  shall,  from  infonnatioo 
upon  oath,  liave  reason  to  suspect  that  any  printing  press  or  tvpes  for  printing  h 
or  are  used  or  kent  for  use,  without  notice  given  and  certificate  obtained^  as 
required  by  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation,  or  in  any  place  not  included  in 
such  notice  and  certiocate,  it  shall  b€  lawnil  for  such  Justice,  by  wttrranty-to  dntctr, 
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anihoiize,  aiidempo«rer,  any  of  his  officers.  In  the  day  time,  with  sncli  person  or 
persons  as  shall  be  called  to  his  assistance,  to  enter  iuto  any  such  house,  room,  and 
place,  and  search  for  any  priutiog  pre^s  or  types  for  printins ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  every  such  peaceoflhfer,  with  such  assi^ance  aforesiiiif,rD  enter  into  such  house, 
room,  or  place,  in  tlie  day  time  accordingly,  and  to  seize,  talte,  and  carry  away, 
every  printing  press  fouitd  therein,  together  with  all  the  types  and  other  articles 
thereto  belonging  and  used  in  printing,  and  all  printed  papers  found  in  such 
house,  room,  or  i^ace. 

XIX. — And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  tliat  all  oflfences 
committed,  and  all  pecuniary  forfeiture*)  and-  penalties  had  or  incurred  under  or 
against  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation ,  shall  and  may  be  heard  and  adjudged 
bM  detisrmined  by  two  or  hioi^e  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  acting  \VHhfn  the 
Prmidency  of  Bombay,  wlio  are  hereby  empowered  and  authot  ized  to  htw  and 
determine  tlie  same^  and  to  issue  their  sommom  or  warrant  for  bringing  the  pai:ty 
•r  parties  complained  of  before  them,  and  upon  his  or  their  appearance  or  eon- 
tempt  and  default,  to'  hear  the  parties,  exandne  witnesses,  and  to  awe  judg- 
ment or  sentence  according  as  in  and  by  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation,  is 
ordained  and  directed,  and  to  award  add  Issue  out  warrants,  under  their  hands 
and  seals,  for  the  paying  of  snch  forfeitures  and  penalties  as  may  be  impos«M),  upon 
tbe  goods  and  chattels  of  the  offender,  and  cause  sale  to  be  made  of  tlie  goods  and 
chattels,  if  they  shall  not  be  redeemc(I  within  six  days,  rendering  to  .the  party  the 
overplus,  if  any  he,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  such  forfeiture  or  penalty,  and 
the  costs  and  charges  attending  the  levying  thereof  j  and  incase  sufficient  distress 
Miall  not  bi  fotmd,  and  such  forfeitures  and  penalties  shall  not  lie  forthwith  paid. 
It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  snch  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  they  are  hereliv 
hereby  authorized  and  requlfed  by  Warrant  or  warrants  under  their  hands  nn(i 
Mais  to  cause  snch  offender  or  offenders  to  be  committed  to  the  common  jail  of 
Bomhay.  there  to  remain  for  any  time  not  exceeding  four  calendar  months,  unless 
soch  forreitures  and  penalties  and  all  reasonable  charge!^  shall  be  sooner  paid  and 
satisfied,  and  that  an  the  said  forfeitures  when  paid  and  levied,  shall  he  from  time 
t»  lime  paid  into  the  treasury  of  die  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  Ease  Indies,  and  to  be  enintoye<i  and  disposed  of  aa'ording  to  the 
order  or  dlractions  of  his  Majesty's  Sfdd  Justices  of  the  Peace,  at  their  general 
quarter  or  other  sessions. 

XX.— Provided  always,  and  be  it  Airther  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  nothing  in  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation  contained,  shall  be  deemed  or 
taken  to  extend  or  apply  to  any  book  or  paper  printed  ^  the  anihority  and  for  the 
use  of  the  Government  of  any  or  either  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  India,  or  to 
any  printed  book  or  paper  containing  only  shipping  intelligence,  advert isements 
ofsaiea,  current  prices  of  commodities,  rates  of  exchange,  or  other  iutelTigence 
solely  of  a  commercial  natare. 

No.  I.— Form  of  Notice  to  (lie  CMff  Secretory  or  ntlter  feriOM  ttcting  m  itch, 
that  unif  person  keeps  aity  printing  press  or  tppesfor  printing, 
.  I,  A.  fi.  of  do  hereby  declare  that  I  have  a  printing  press  and  tvpes  for 

prlntuig,  which  I  propose  to  nse  for  printing  within  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
and  which  I  require  to  be  eticered  for  that  purpose,  in  pursuance  of  the  rule, 
ordinance,  and  regokMion,  No.  of  1825. 

Witness  my  hand,  this  day  of 

Signed  in  the  presence  of  A«  B. 

No.  W^^form  of  Cert  (/(cats  that  noties  kets  been  given  of  &  printing  press  or 
tppes  for  printing,  ♦ 

I,  C.  D.  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  (or  acting  Chief  Secretary,)  do  hereby 
emiff ,  that  A.  B.  of  hath  delivered  to  me  a  notice  in  writing,  appearing 

to  be  signed  by  him,  and  atte^^ted  by  as  a  witness  to  his  'igniug  the 


.^ e,  that  he  the  saW  A.  B.  hath  a  printing  press  and  types  for  printing,  wlilch 

be  purposes  to  nse  for  prlhiing  wtthtn  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  and  which  he 
has  required  to  be  entered,  pursuant  to  the  rule,  ordinance,  and  legulation.  No, 
1.  of  lii25.       Witness  my  hand,  this  day  of 

CD. 
Piibtithed  by  Order  of  the  Honourable 
the  Uovernor  in  Council, 
nombttg  Castle^  D.  GRRENHILL, 

25#A  Mopi  IB25.  Acting  Sec.  to  Govt, 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  NOBTON. 


PBOCEEDIKGS  IK  THE  SUPBEME  C0I7BT  OF  BOMBAY. 

J/nH  2,  1825. 

Mb.  Ibwin  moves,  ore  tenus,  on  bebalf  of  Mr.  Advootte-GenorBl,  that  Mr. 
Bmwue,  one  of  the  Attorneys  of  the  Court,  may  be  ordered  to  answer  the  mai- 
lers contained  in  the  At&davit  now  produced,  orOEoaoB  NorroN,  Esq. 

Some  parts  of  the  Affidavit  of  Mr.  Norton,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Irwin,  were  real 

By  the  Court.— Motion  refused. 

Mr.  Brownb  moves,  that  the  Affidavit  of  Mr.  Norton  be  filed. 

Mr.  Irwin  not  opposing. 

By  the  Court.— Ordered,  that  the  Affidavit  of  Mr.  Norton  be  filed  on  tke 
Crown  side. 

AFFIDAVrr. 

Georffe  Norton,  of  Bombay,  Esq.,  maiceth  oath  and  saith,  that  oa  Satarday, 
the  2Ctb  day  of  February  last,  lie  was  occupied  in  Court  in  arg;iiliig  a  caae,  as 
Counsel,  upon  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Browne,  who  is  an  Attorney  of  thiaCoort, 
and  that  in  the  progress  of  that  argument,  Mr.  Browne  repeatedly  called  this 
deponent's  atteutiou  to  some  statements  made  in  a  certain  Affidavit.  And  this 
de|K>nent  salth.  that  he  had  before,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ciame  day,  moved  the 
Court,  that  tlus  Affidavit  might  be  filed  and  read  in  the  cause,  but  that  sack 
motion  had  beeu  positively  rejected ;  and  further,  that  the  O^iirt  has  mabs^ 
qneutly  refused  to  read  this  same  Affidavit,  as  haviug  been  irregnlarly  filed.  And 
this  deponent  further  saith,  that  upon  Mr.  Browne's  so  calling  this  depoaeat'a 
attention  to  the  said  Affidavit,  he,  this  deponent,  as  repeatedly  iuformed  hin 
that  he  coold  not  notice  any  of  its  contents  for  the  reasons  mentioned  ;  hot  not- 
withstanding this,  that  subsequently,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  moniiniu 
and  upon  hearing  Counsel  on  the  opposite  side,  referring  to  some  staieosenli 
before  the  Court  in  the  cause,  Mr.  Browne  told  this  deponent  that  such  state* 
ments  were  all  contradicted  in  the  Affidavit  hei*ein  referred  to,  and  acaased  this 
deponent  of  not  having  read  it,  using  words,  to  the  best  of  this  deponent *»  recol- 
lection,  to  this  effect :  '*  It  ought  to  be  stated  to  the  Court,  that  this  is  all  coa- 
tradicted :  I  will  show  you  the  words.*'  Whereupon  this  deponent  said>  it  wis 
of  no  use  to  refer  to  that  Affidavit,  as  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  it ;  and  Mr. 
Browne  replied,  **  Sir,  you  wont  read  this  Adffiavit."  And  this  deponent  satth. 
that  he  then  told  Mr.  Browne,  that  he  had  read  it  more  than  three  timet;  ana 
that  if  he  persisted  in  the  course  he  was  taking,  he  should  throw  np  his  iaatrec- 
tions  at  once,  for  that  he  prevented  this  deponent  from  conducting  his  case  with 
any  effect,  by  withdrawing  his  attention  by  his  perpetual  plague  and  iuterni|itioiu 
And  this  deponent  saith,  that  he  expressed  himself  precisely  to  this  effect,  aid 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  in  these  very  words,  butin  an  angry  manner.  And 
this  deponent  saith,  that  upon  his  thus  expressing  himself,  Mr.  Browne  began 
to  address  him  asain ;  but  this  deponent  interrupted  him,  and  said,  **  1  destre. 
Sir,  you  will  hold  your  tongue ;  1  will  i)ot%llow  any  further  conversation  with 
me ;  which  he  repeated,  though  in  vain,  many  times,  upon  Mr.  Browne's  coo- 
tinning  his  attempts  to  address  him ;  till,  at  last.  Mr.  Browne  declared  be  wonkl 
addresM  the  Court.  And  this  deponent  said,  **  Do  so,  but  don't  address  me." 
To  which  Mr.  Browne  replied,  **  I  shall  not  address  the  Court,  for  1  can  protect 
myself"  And  this  deponent  saithj  that  upon  this  he  told  Mr.  Browne,  in  aa 
angry  manner,  and  under  much  irritation,  to  the  effect,  and,  to  the  best  of  this 
deponent's  recollection,  in  words  that,  for  the  future,  he,  this  deponent,  would 
not  allow  him  to  hold  any  private  conversation  with  him  whatever,  either  ia 
Court  or  at  this  de^neut'b  office,  about  his  instructions,  which  was  the  only 
defence  he  had  against  such  fellows  as  him.  And  this  deponent  saith,  that  after 
this,  Mr.  Browne  made  several  other  remarks, .  and,  amongst  others,  that  this 
deponent  was  very  impertinent ;  but  this  deponent  merely  waved  his  hand,  and 
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made  no  fartlier  answer  or  obsenratiou  wbaterer.  And  this  deponent  Huth, 
that  Uie  manner  of  Mr.  Browne  was,  throaghout  almost  the  whole  of  thia  alter- 
cation, Violent  and  purposely  disrespectful. 

And  this  deponent  further  maketh  oath,  and  saith,  that  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  oil  tlie  Monday  moriiiiiK  following,  a  young  gentleman  in  the  army,  who 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  this  deponent,  desired,  by  a  note  couched  io  the  terms 
of  an  acouaintauce,  the  favour  of  a  short  interview  ;  iu  the  course  of  which  he 
iuformed  this  deponent,  that  he  waited  upon  him  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Browne  for  an 
explanation  of  this  deponent's  language  on  the  Saturday  preceding.  Whereupon 
this  deponent  informed  bira  to  the  effect,  that  Mr.  Browne's  own  conduct  and 
language  on  that  occasion  bad  been  such  as,  he  conceived,  rendered  such  a 
demand  unjustifiable,  'lliat  the  Rcntleman  then  said,  that  as  this  deponent 
declined  any  expUuiaiion,  he  would  ask  him  to  name  some  friend  whom  he 
might  wait  upon.— meaning,  as  thin  deponent  believes,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  a  duel  between  this  deponent  and  Mr.  Browne.  That  this  deponent 
told  tEe  gentleman,  tliat  he  should  not  mention  the  name  of  any  friend  with  a 
view  to  tJiis  deponent's  meeting  Mr.  Browne  in  the  way  he  proposed ;  and  added, 
that,  independent  of  the  quaJity  of  Mr.  Browne's  behaviour  on  theooca»ion  in 
question,  the  whole  subject  of  offence  took  place  between  himself  and  an  At-< 
torney  in  the  progress  of  a  professional  transaction.  And  this  deponent  further 
Informed  that  gentleman,  that  if  Mr.  Browne  took  any  further  step  of  this 
nature,  he,  this  deponent,  should  bring  his  conduct  before  the  consideration  of 
the  Court. 

And  this  deponent  further  maketh  oath,  and  saith,  that  upwards  of  a  fortuiglit 
after  ttiis  interview.  Mr.  Browne  came  into  this  deponent's  office,  and  after  seat- 
ing himself^  said,  that  he  found  himself  constrained  to  call  upon  this  deponent, 
in  consequence  of  a  rumour  that  this  deponent  had  made  some  remarks  upon  hts 
character,  to  the  effect,  that  he  did  not  consider  Mr.  Browne  in  the  light  of  a 
gentleman.  To  which  this  deponent  replied,  that  he  had  made  no  remarks  at  all 
about  his  character,  'lliat  Mr.  Browne  thereupon  declared  himself  much  obliged 
br  such  dhMvowal,  and  then  alluded  to  tlie  interview  liereinbefore.  stated.  That 
tnis  deponent  told  him,  that  he,  Mr.  Browne,  perfectlv  well  kuqw.  that  he,  this. 
deponent,  had  never  had  any  intercourse  with  hiiu  whatever,  except  in  his  clia- 
racCer  of  an  Attorney ;  and  that  such  was  the  nature  of  his  intercourse  with  him 
on  the  occasion  he  alluded  to.  And  that  as  to  any  cxphination  retinired  at  th's 
depouent'sbands,  he,thistleponent,  had  informed  his,  Mr.  Browne's,  friend, 
that  he  conceived  Mr.  Browne's  own  conduct  and  language  had  been  such  as  to 
disentitle  him  to  any.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  Mr.  Browne,  after 
some  few  observations  about  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  proper  course  between 
an  attorpey  and  his  own  counsel,  said,  that,  under  the  circuii»staiices,  he  felt 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  informing  this  deponent,  that  he  should,  on  any 
future  occasion  of  this  kind,  hold  a  horsewhip  over  this  deponent's  head.  Where- 
upon this  deponent  immediately  ordered  him  oat  of  his  office,  and  desired  him 
not  to  enter  it  again  on  any  account,  as  he  should  hold  no  further  communication 
with  him,  either  prof^sio'ually  or  otherwise. 

(Signed)  Gboroe  Norton. 

Sworn  at  Bombay,  aforesaid,  this  29th  day 
of  March  1B25,  before  me, 

(Signed)  M.  Wear. 

Dfptttg  Clerk  0/ ike  Cf0wn» 
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£a»i  ImHu  Hmue,  Jan,  25,  192S. 

Thr  minutes  of  last  Court  having^  beeu  rca4» 

The  UoM.  L.  Stanhopb  said*  Before  the  important  question,  which  if  for 
ditcusftion  this  day,  is  entered  upon,  I  wish  to  be  iufonaed  whether  either 
the  Marquis  of  Hastiop  or  Lord  Welleslev  has  been  nominated  to  the  Go* 
▼ernment  of  British  India,  or  whether  Lord  Auiheret  has  been  recalled  ?  la 
stathBg  my  reasons  for  asking  this  question,  I  will  take  up  but  very  littli 
Mme  of  the  Court.  If  1  am  satisfact«trilv  answered,  1  shall  not  be  necessi* 
tated  to  make  aspecific  motion  ou  the  subject.  I  ask  this  question,  becaose  t 
think  that  Lord  Amherst  has  unnecessarily  plunged  this  country  into  a  mc»«t  de- 
sVucttve  war.  When  1  hear  of  the  calamitous  events  which  are  daily  ocenr- 
rlng  in  India,  of  the  great  number  of  my  brother  soldiers  that  are  perishing 
in  the  unwholesome  swamps  and  uncongenial  cl'tmate  they  were  led  into— 
when  I  recollect,  too,  the  enormous  expense  to  which  this  country  is  put,  in 
Oarrjfing  on  this  most  disastrous  war,  amounting,  I  believe,  to  a  million  of 
rupees  per  month 

Sir  John  Sbwell.— I  rise  to  order.  The  hon.  Proprietor  stated,  that  he 
meant  to  put  a  question,  and  now  he  is  entering  into  all  the  reasons,  la 
detail,  for  doing  so.  He  is  going  into  matters  not  before  the  Court,  and 
which  cannot  be  entertained,  uules9  a  specific  motion  had  been  made. 

The  Hon.  L.  STANH0PB.~Tlie  learned  Gentleman  has  stated  correctly  the 
course  I  intend  to  pursue.  1  wish  to  ask  a  questiou,  and  I  am  ctviug  certain 
reasons  upon  which  that  question  is  found<Ml.  In  the  way  that  I  iatend  to  do 
that,  I  shall  not  occupy  more  than  twtf  or  three  minutes  of  the  time  ot  the 
Court.  But  if  I  am  not  allowed  to  pursue  that  course,  I  shall  be  obliged  ta 
make  a  specific  motion  on  the  subject.  I  was  complaining  of  the  cnoroMias 
expense  this  country  was  put  to  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war.  The 
expense  was  so  great,  that  since  1  last  addressed  the  Court  upon  this  soh|ect, 
three  mouths  ago,  a  sum  had  been  laid  out  sufficient  to  have  buiH  a  seeond 
St.  Pauls,  or  to  have  cotifttructed  the  projected  quay  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  have  made  this  the  finest  city  in  the  world.  I  have  another 
reason  which  induces  me  to  ask  this  questiou,  and  it  is  the  firm  conviction  1 
entertain,  that  if  Lord  Amherst  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs  ia 
India,  we  shall  ultimately  lose  that  country,  as  we  formerly  did  America.  I 
think  it  very  extraordiuary  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Canning,  who  possessed  un- 
doubted talents,  and  who  bad  conferred  extraordinary  benefits  on  the 
country 

The  Chairman. — I  think  the  hon.  Proprietor  is  unnecessarily  consuming 
the  time  of  the  Court,  when  no  motion  is  regularly  before  it. 

Mr.  Hume. — ^Thehon.  Proprietor  had  better  follow  the  usual  course,  and 
allow  the  business  of  the  day  to  have  precedence.  No  man  feels  more  strongly 
than  I  do  on  the  subject  to  which  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  has  allud^; 
but  still  I  think  it  preferable  not.  to  introduce  it  at  this  period  of  the  day. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said-— When  questions  are  asked,  or  notices  of  moiions 
given,  and  such  questions  or  notices  prefaced  by  arguments,  it  is  manifestly 
irregular.  I  intend  to  ask  some  questions  to-day  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  Company  ;  but  if  I  preface  it  by  an  address,  which  cannot  regularly  be 
answered,  I  am  convinced  I  should  be  acting  contrary  to  the  rules  of  oraer. 
I  might  consume  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Court  as  to  exclude  entireiy  the 
discussioo  of  the  que<ition  for  which  we  are  assembled. 

The  Hon.L.  Stanhope. — ^The  learned  Gentleman,  who  complains  so  mvch 
of  the  time  of  the  Court  being  consumed,  is  taking  up  more  time  than  I 
should,  had  I  been  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  R.  JacKSO.N.^Put  the  question  direct,  and  then  there  can  be  oo  objec* 
tioQ  to  it. 
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J%$  Hpia*  Lf  Stanhope,— My  qu«ttioo  then  is,  wbother  tb«  Marquis  of 
WeHesle^  or  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  has  been  placed  at  the  liead  of  the 
Govern ment  of  British  India,  or  whether  Lord  Amherst  Is  allowed  to  remain 
there  i  If  he  be,  then  we  are  UMy  to  lose  our  possessions  iu  that  part  of  the 
World,  as  we  lost  America. 

The  Chairman,— If  I  understand  the  nuestiou  of  the  {rallant  ofl^cer,  it  is, 
whether  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  or  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  has  been 
proposed  or  appoiuted  to  the  situation  of  Governor  of  India  ?  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  sayinjp,  that  1  have  proposed  neither  une  nor  the  other,  and  they  have 
not  been  proposed  by  me.  There  is  uu  question  at  present  for  the  removai 
of  Lord  Amherst,  and  he  is  not  removed, 

OUDE  PAPERS. 

The  Chairman  was  about  to  state  the  purpose  for  which  the  Court  had 
been  convened,  when 

Mr.  Hum B  said — Before  I  address  the  Court  on  the  motioii,  which  it  is 
aB<}embled  to  consider,  perhaps  1  may  be  permitted,  for  the  cunveuience  of 
^enilem^u  who  cume  here  to  consider  another  subject,  to  ask  whether  yon,  Sir, 
nave  not  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Dovle,  on  the  subject  to  which  I  have 
alluded ;  and  if  so,  I  wish  to  be  Informed  whether  there  is  any  objection  to 
dispose  of  that  question  first  ? 

'  Tb^  Chairman. — I  can  see  no  objection  to  have  the  letter  read,  which 
was  received  from  the  worthy  Baronet  yesterday. 

(The  letter  was  read  by  the  Clerk.  Sir  John  Doyle  stated,  that  labouring 
under  a  severe  cold  and  sore  throat,  that  prevented  his  attendance  at  the  Court 
t3-dav,  he  requested  that  the  Court  of  Directors  mi|:ht  postpone  the  motion 
tin  Wednesday  se'onight,  or  any  other  day  they  might  think  fit.— > — ' — The 
Court  of  Directors  wrote,  in  answer  to  the  above  letter,  that  they  had  not  the 
power  to  adjourn  to  a  given  day  the  con»>ideration  of  the  subject,  of  which  the 
boo.  Baronet  had  jdven  notice.  They  also  stated,  that  they  would  cause  the 
letter  of  the  hon.  Baronet  to  be  read  in  the  General  Court  U)-n)orrow,  when, 
perhaps,  the  most  convenient  course  would  be,  for  one  of  his  friends  to  move 
for  the  postponement  jof  the  question  to  some  specific  djy,  or  sine  die,) 

Mr.  HuMC.-^I  now  move,  at  the  request  of  Sir  John  Doyle,  that  the  consi- 
deration of  the  question  be  postponed  till  this  day  fortnight. 

'  The  Chairman. — I  think  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  the  question  were 
adjourned  to  the  next  quarterly  General  Court.  Parliament  was  about  to 
meet,  and  that  might  give  occasion  to  call  a  General  Court.  But  at  any  rate 
the  ordinary  matter  would  occupy  but  a  short  time  at  the  next  Quarterly  Ge- 
neral Court,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  might  be  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Sir  John  Doyle's  motion. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson. — I  am  strongly  inclined  to  accede  to  any  proposition  that 
comes  from  the  Chair,  particularly  if  the  suggestion  is  founded  on  the  plea  of 
convenience.  There  could  be  but  one  feeling  and  one  wish  on  that  pointy  but 
Imust  say,  that  unless  the  Proprietors  are  desirous  of  postponing  this  impor- 
tant Question,  they  could  not  agree  to  such  a  distant  day  as  the  hon.  Chair- 
man nnd  pointed  out.  Sir  John  Doyle  wished,  on  account  of  temporary  in- 
disposition, that  bis  motion  might  be  postponed  for  a  short  time,  but  to 
adjourn  it  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  would  be  in  fact  to  refuse  his  request.  ]f 
Wednesday  fortnight  were  an  inconvenient  day,  let  another  day  be  named 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  friends  of  t\\^  Marquis  of  Hastings  thought 
tlMt  the  Oude  Papers  contained  injurious  reflections  on  his  character  ;  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  the  hon.  Baronet  determined  to  bring  them  forward  to 
tlie  view  of  the  Proprietors.  The  hon.  Baronet  considered  the  character  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  attacked,  and  he  meant  to  dcfeud  that  character. 
Was  it  fair  that  that  defence  should  be  deferred  until  its  noble  object  had 
left  the  shores  of  his  country  for  his  honourable  exile  in  Malta  ?    But  that 

would  be  the  effect  of  postponing  it  fior  sevev  er  eight  weeks.  The  alterna- 
tive was  theiefore  either  to  refuse  the  application,  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  or  to 

allow  his  motion  to  come  on,  while  the  noble  Marquis  remained  in  thi« 

(ountry. 
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The  Chairman.— I  be^  lesve  to  state  that  I  do  not  oppose  the  proposttioii; 
I  merely 'throw  out  an  idea.  It  strikes  me  that  the  learned  Gentleman  has 
taken  up  the  matter  as  if  1  wished  to  resist  the  bringing  forward  of  the  ques- 
tion on  the  day  proiiosed.  I  never  had  such  an  intentiou,althoa;h  the  levned 
Gentleman  seemed  to  contend  that  1  had.  I  repeat,  1  only  threw  out  a  sug- 
^stion.  I  do  not  wish  it,  therefore,  to  be  understood  that  I  hare  any  objec- 
tion to  the  motion  beine  broug^ht  forward  at  the  time  proposed. 

Sir  John  Sbwell. — The  learned  Gentleman,  as  I  understand  him,  wishes 
that  the  motion  mi^ht  not  be  postponed,  as  the  character  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  had  been  attacked.  He  was  therefore  anxious  that  the  discussion 
might  not  be  put  off  until  the  noble  Marquis  was  some  thousands  of  miles  dis- 
taikt.  Now,  It  is  my  opiniuut  that  were  it  quite  sure  tliat  the  noble  Marquis 
would  be  in  this  country  when  the  motion  was  brought  forward,  It  would  be 
adviiiable  to  hurry  it.  But  I  understand,  from  very  good  authority,  that 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings's  stay  in  £nglaud  had  been  prvtractH  far  beyond 
what  the  exigencies  of  his  Government  fairly  allowed,  much  against  bit  own 
inclination,  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  Government  at  home.  A  frigate 
had  been  prepared  some  time  ago  to  carry  his  Lordship  to  Maltat  <uid  he  had 
written  a  letter  under  the  impression  that  his  Lordahip  would  have  left  this 
country  six  weeks  ago.  His  Loixlship  would  most  probably  sail  in  the  eoune 
of  a  week,  now  that  the  Deccan  Prize  Money  questioo  was  disposed  of.  The 
reasoning,  therefore,  of  the  learned  Gentleman  as  to  the  absence  «f  the 
Marquis  of  Hasting.*,  and  the  necessity  on  that  account  of  postponing  the 
subject  to  an  early  day,  did  not  apply.  As  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baranet, 
I* view  it  in  a  different  light  from  the  learned  Gentleman ;  and  when  the  hon. 
Baronet  recovers  his  voice,  I  will  state  the  reasons  upon  which  my  opinion 
is  founded.  I  think  it  very  hard  upon  the  noble  Marquis,  the  hon.  Baronet, 
and  their  IHends,  if  on  account  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  illness  this  question  was 
deferred  for  anv  considerable  time.  But  I  must  also  state,  that  after  a  Court 
has  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  question,  and  if  the  hon. 
Proprietor  who  calle.l  it  was  not  able  to  attend  from  indisposition,  it  was  a 
little  unreasonable  towards  those  who  had  come  a  long  way  at  considerable 
personal  inconvenience,  to  appoint  a  day  for  cousidering  the  subject,  witboat 
at  all  attending  to  their  accommodation.  I  concur  with  the  Chairman  in 
what  he  had  proposed.  I  think  it  to  be  the  roost  preferable  way  to  discuss  the 
question  when  the  Proprietors  are  called  -together  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness. That  day  would  suit  both  the  convenience  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
And  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 

Mr.  HuMB. — ^The  Court  may  dispose  of  the  matter  as  they  please,  but  I  and 
ihy  friends  still  have  it  in  our  power  to  call  a  meeting  of  Proprietors  in  the 
course  of  ten  days.  I  therefore  propose  to  let  the  matter  stand  over  till  the 
business  of  the  day  is  finished. 

The  Chairman.— Vou  had  better  dispoise  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Hume. — Then  1  propose  the  postponement  of  the  motion  till  ihis  day 
fortnight. 
'  Mr.  R.  Jackson.^I  had  not  the  least  intention  to  inidnuate  thitt  the  Chair- 
man wished  to  put  off  the  question  unnecessarily ;  and  I  can  bwr  witness  to 
the  uniform  kindness  that  both  he  and  the  Deputy-Chairman  had  used  when 
speakinff  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

Dr.  GIlchrist. — I  wish  the  question  to.be  brought  forward  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. We  are  all  subject  to  death,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  might  h«pptn 
if  this  motion  were  put  off  to  ao  indefinite  period.  I  have  always  a^ted  by 
this  motto,  «  take  time  by  the  forelock,"  and  I  recommend  it  to  be  acted 
upon  in  the  present  case. 

The  Chairman  put  the  question,  that  the  consideration  of  theOodel^mers 
be  adjourned  to  this  day  fortnight,  which  was  carried  in  the  affirmative, 

EDUCATION  OF  CADBTS. 

The  Chairman  then  acquainted  the  Court  that  it  was  farther  mat ^_ 

for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  following  piopositioo  :-^ 
<<  That  this  Court,  considering  the  great  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
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HiudooilaiMe  Uaf^uage  to  Enropean  officers  destined  to  act  iHtli  and  to  com^ 
maod  the  Native  troops  in  lodia,  recommend  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
take  iuto  their  consideration  the  propriety  of  making  regulations,  thac  no 
cadet  shall  henceforth  he  permitted  to  proceed  to  India,  unless  he  shall  upon 
examinaiiun  be  found  sulBcieutly  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Hin- 
doostanee  language." 

Mr.  Hume.— As  I  wish  to  obtain  a  favourable 'hearing  of  this  important 
question,  which  I  have  introduced  into  this  Court  on  several  former  occa- 
sions, considering  it  deserved  all  the  attention  that  could  be  bestowed  upon 
it,  1  beg  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  gentlemen  that  now  hear  me^ 
that  the  present  question  is  one  that  can  in  no  way  affect  myself.    I  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  any  feeling  of  personal  inconvenience  or  inte- 
rest ;  and  if  I  did  not  consider  the  subject  to  be  of  immense  importance  to 
India,  and  if  I  were  not  pretty  well  sure  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  such  by 
every  Proprietor  present,  I  would  not  have  taken  up  so  much  time  of  the 
Court  as  1  have  formerly  done,  and  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  ■  It  is  from  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  that  existed  for  giving 
the  cadets  sent  out  to  Indiar  a  proper  education  that  I  now  address  this  Court; 
and  I  thiuk  the  interests  of  this  great  Company,  with  whioh  we  are  all  con- 
nected, depends  greatly  on  the  success  of  the  proposition  I  shall  submit 
to  them.    It  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  that  country  which  we  govern, 
to  place  persons  over  it  capable  of  discharging  their  duties  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner.    It  was  under  this  impression  that  I  formerly  submitted  a  mo* 
tion  to  the  Court  on  the  subject  of  educatioii ;  and  I  wish  this  Court  to  under r 
atand  that  I  am  not  the  only  person  who  has  forced  this  question  upon  public 
attention.    I  beard  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesle^  mentioned  here 
to-day ;  and  I  wish  it  was  consistent  with  the  rules  of  this  Court  to  read  a 
sninuce  of  thai  noble  Marquis  of  August  1800,  complaining  of  the  lamentable 
deficiency  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  prevailed  among 
■  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  in  India,  awi  pointing  out  a  remedy.     Tha 
Court  of  Directors  aaswered  tnat  minute  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  appror- 
lag  of  the  peopositiun  for  granting  extensive  instruction  to  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, but  differing  as  to  the  manner.  Now,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  if  instnic- 
'tion  was  g  «od  for  the  civil  servaats  of  the  Company,  it  was  also  good  for  the 
military  officers  commanding  the  Company's  troops  in  India,  for  it  must  be 
evident  to  aoy  person  who  thought  upon  the  subject,  that  men  having  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  prepared  to  perform  military  execution,  should  be  so 
trained  as  not  to  he  likely  to  be  misled  by  error.    But  such  had  not  always 
been  the  case,  for  fatal  mistakes  had  taken  place,  where  men  were  called 
upon  to  act  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  language  of  those  people  over 
whom  they  were  placed.    I  am  therefore  prepared  to  maintain,  that  if  it  was 
thought  of  importance  to  extend  proper  instruction  to  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company,  it  was  equally  so  with  regard  to  the  military  officers.  This  suliject 
bad  beeu  introduced,into  this  Court  in  1805.  It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I 
read  the  speech  of  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  R.  Jackson)  on  that  occasion  |  and  I 
feel  much  gratification  at  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  that  period, 
agreeiog  in  the  necessity  of  giving  their  servanU  the  most  ample  means  of  in- 
struction, and  at  the  general  feeling  which  prevailed  of  the  necessi^  of  the  mea- 
sure then  contemplated,  and  the  benefiu  that  would  result  from  the  extension 
and  continuance  of  the  system.  Now,  it  was  rather  singular,  that  with  this  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  ewry  person  in  the  Court  at  that  period,  and,  I  may 
say,  of  every  person  with  whom  I  have  since  conversed  upim  the  subject,  that 
the  Company  had  allowed  so  many  years  to  pass  by  without  placing  their  mi- 
litary officers  on  the  same   footing  with  their  civil  servants  in  this  respect. 
Givate&pcttse  had  been  incurred  for  instruction,  but  it  was  not  of  that  nature 
which  1  wish  to  see  afforded ;  for  certainly  the  progress  of  the  young  gentle- 
men iu  acquiring  the  OrienUl  languages  was  not  so  great  as  might  be  ex- 
pected.   Ihe  present  Session  of  Parliament,  I  hope,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  over  without  a  remedy  being  applied  to  the  evil,  which  ought  not  to  be 
auffered  to  exist  for  a  day  longer.   The  ablest  and  most  intelligent  men  then 
would  perform  those  duties  which  at  present  are  discharged  by  men  who  are 
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ilpioniiiC  of  tbc  Native  laa^a^,  and  wbo  hold  Attioipiiiliod  ikiiatioiis  ia  Ae 
Componjf'ft  Mfvicc.  It  «m  thought  Decctswy  to  ^ara  a^aioct  a  defect  of  thif 
kiod  in  tho  civil  tenricc ;  the  Court  ifaouldcomiJer  bow  anuck  more  dcci 
it  was  tu  prevent  its  exi&tciirc  rathe  iBiHtary  department.  Such  an  evil  i 
■o  longvr  be  allowed  to  exist  if  it«  magnitiide  wai  onty  conaidefttd  atlai« 
tively.  No  man,  I  am  sure,  will  venture  to  &ay,  that  no  evil*  have  uccmitd 
Ml  the  part  of  the  oAcera  through  their  ignorance  of  the  Natiw  lansnafe. 
I  remember  that  it  was  a  very  strong  argument  on  the  part  of  the  pftitrnMi 
behind  the  bar  againa  this  OMasnre  when  1  first  brought  it  forwafd*  that 
there  was  not  the  means  in  this  country  to  aflbid  that  degree  of  inatractian 
which  wai  proposed.  At  that  period,  certainly,  the  opportnaiticB  ol  ncqaar- 
ing  such  instruction  were  very  limited,  convpared  to  what  tiiey  were  now ; 
and  for  this  happy  change  they  had  to  thank  the  aeal  and  peiseveranae  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  (l>r.  Giichrist,)  who,  together  with  myself,  has  signed-  the 
ffcquisition  which  has  called  the  Proprictur>  together  to-day.  These  bencCcial 
cflhcts  were  owinir  to  the  exertions  of  that  gentleman  in  this  conntiy ;  and  were 
lie  not  present,  Taould  state,  in  warmer  terns,  the  high  sense  wUch  I  antsr- 
Uin  of  tho  vttllty  of  that  gantleman's  eSbrti.  1  think  his  conduct  cmnnot  he 
oraised  too  much ;  and  when  the  matter  comet  to  be  luqairrd  into,  he  will  ha 
feond  to  have  tfonretrtd  important  and  lasting  hanaSts  on  India.  The  obstacle, 
however,  which  1  met  seven  years  ago,  was  now  no  longer  in  the  way.  There 
was  then  no  estahtisbmaot  for  instruction  in  the  Hindooatanea  langnage, 
except  that  formed  by  l>r.  Gilchrist  himself.  But,  independent  of  hb  csta- 
hltsbmentt,  there  wore  now  thirty,  where  yoong  gentlemen  might  at  a  vaiy 
little  expense  be  instructed  in  the  Native  Uognage.    Peihapa,  gentlemen  la 


this  Court  were  not  aware  of  the  number  of  persons  put  over 
armies  In  India,  and  who  were,  therefore.  In  a  situation  of  great  responaibi* 
lity  and  importance.  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  the  Company  have  150,Mt 
men  in  arms,  who  are  commanded  by  6000  European  oAcvrs.  1  cannot  per* 
fectly  make  up  the  number  at  this  moment ;  Irat  In  1819,  when  I  mentioned 
this  subject  to  the  Court,  there  were  ware  346/  European  military  olicen ; 
and  at  present,  the  individiuls  composing  the  oAcert  of  the  Indian  nrmy 
nttiountetl  at  least  to  between  live  or  six  thooiiand.  It  should  ha  recollected^ 
too,  thst  great  part  of  tbis  number  were  not  confined  to  military  duty  alone ; 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  before  I  sit  down,  that  part  of  an  ottcer's 
duty  cannot  be  properly  or  satisfactorily  performed  without  bis  understanding 
Hindoostanee.  If  auy  gentleman  is  not  convinced  of  the  ttoth  of  what  I 
atate,  I  would  recommend  him  to  read  a  pamphlet,  written  by  n  military 
officer,  who  bad  been  seventeen  years  in  India,  and  whkh  bad  been  publish* 
cd  after  I  had  given  notice  of  my  motion.  That  pamphlet  pointed  out  in  the 
clearest  meaner  the  aeces&ity  or  giving  instruction  in  the  Native  language  to 
military  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  their  duties  in  a  proper  and 
efficient  manner.  Ir'the  Directors,  who  ruled  and  governed  India*  had  not  as 
et  read  that  pamphlet,  he  would  recommend  them  lo  do  so  as  early  as  poasi- 
lie.  It  remarked,  that  the  King's  officers,  from  their  lgm»rauce  of  the  Native 
language,  were  »ubjected  fo  tlw  greatest  incouveoieoce.  1  have  extracted 
frvrn  thnt  pamphlet  some  observatons  which  would  give  the  Court  an  idea 
of  what  important  duties  iCing's  officers  had  to  performy  who  were  generally 
ignorant  of  the  language. 

If  gentlemen  are  to  proceed  to  India  before  being  in  part  Instmcted  in  the 
language,  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  but  few  will  have  the  peffaeverance 
and  courage  necessary  for  its  ae<|uiremet»t  after  they  reach  the  country.  1 
am  aware  this  is  not  a  uoivrrsal  rule.  1  know  there  are  instances  to  the  con- 
trary ;  but  I  cannot  but  believe  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  Oriental  scholan 
In  ludia  made  some  proficiency  in  the  langnage  before  they  proceeded  to  that 
country.  They  had  a  voyage  of  six  months  to  perform,  and  this  six  months 
would  not  be  neglet  ted  by  young  men,  ardent  in  their  pursuits,  and  anxious 
to  make  their  way  in  life,  aud  would  afford  an  opportnoity  of  acqniriug  a  still 
further  proficfem^  In  the  langua8:e,  which  they  would  probablv  never  nttain 
at  all.  if  entirely  overlooked  while  in  this  country.  To  show  "kiw  many  ia»- 
portftQt  Untitt  European  «Actrt  have  to  trantact  in  India,  I  may  meotipt 
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tbai/in  18^,  tberd  wtre  in  the  •ngineen,  the  cavalry,  tihe  artillerjr»  and 
thirty  re^ments  of  Native  infantryy  at  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  1795  European 
officers.  Now,  of  these  1795  officers,  1664  were  present;  and  of  that  number, 
yon  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  there  were  no  fewer  than  535  who  held  staff* 
appointments,  or,  in  otheir  words,  were  called  upon  to  perform  duties  oat  of 
the  ordinary  line  of  military  business.  Now  military  officers,  it  ia  well  known, 
are  frequently  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  commissariat,  to  take  surveys, 
to  overlook  the  arsenal,  and  are  occasionally  called  to  diplomatic  missions  ; 
and  with  all  due  deference  to  their  civilians,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that, 
on  a  fair  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  military  men  employed  in  diplomatic 
missions,  it  will  bear  a  no  mean  comparison  with  that  of  their  more  favoured 
and  superiorly  educated  brethren.  1  he  civilians  have  not  to  climb  the  lad«- 
der  of  promotion'  with  the  toil  which  the  military  men  are  compelled  to 
undergo.  These  do  not  proceed  to  India  with  those  high,  and,  1  contend, 
mischievous  fetflings  of  dignity,  which  are  imbibed  by  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company.  They  are  not  so  well  paid,  and  therefore  feel  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  in  their  course  with  steadiness,  step  by  step.  Now  when  we  m€ 
that  a  third  of  our  military  officers  in  India  are  employed  on  staff-appoint- 
ments, how  can  we,  sitting  in  this  Court  as  reasonable  men,-— with  what 
satisfaction  can. we  declare  we  have  performed  our  duty  towards  that  great 
empire,  or  to  those  gentlemen,  if  we  send  them  out  destitute  of  that  know- 
ledge which  is  indispensable  to  the  discharge  of  their  important  fuuctions  ? 
Would  any  gentleman,  I  ask,  be  he  a  mercnant  tradin|f  to  Spain  or  to  Hol- 
land, would  he  employ  a  man  in  his  service  who  was  ignorant  of  a  word  of 
Spanish  or  Dutch  ?  Would  be  send  such  an  individual  to  barter  with  the 
natives  ?  Could  such  a  man  perform  the  duties  that  fall  to  an  agent  wlthoot 
a  knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  by  those  with  whom  he  has  intercourst  ? 
The  merchant,  of  course,  would  say :  **  I  want  a  person  who  understands 
Spanish  er  Dutch  to  transact  my  business.  I  will  not  intrust  my  affaira  t6 
m  man  who  is  utterly  ignorant  of  these  languages.^  Were  any  merchant  to 
act  otherwise,  I  should  consider  him  one  who  did  not  understand  what  appar- 
tains  to  his  own  interests.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  iodividuals  in  Uiia 
mercantile  world  would  act  in  the  way  I  have  described.  Then  how  can  wa, 
vrho  are  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,<-^how  can  the  Directors  reconcile 
it  to  their  duly,  to  pursue  a  different  course  with  respect  to  the  a&irs  of  their 
empire,  which  they  would  not  adopt  in  a  case  in  which  their  own  private 
interests  are  concerned  ?  I  only  ask  of  you  to  make  some  simUitude  between 
▼our  conduct  as  public  men,  and  that  which  you  would  pursue  as  private 
-individuals.  You  have  seen  that  a  third  of  your  military  officers,  m  staff 
situations,  are  employed  io  functions  foreign  to  their  militanr  duties ;  and 
ought  they  not,  I  say,  to  receive  that  kind  of  instruction  which  is  adequate, 
mnd  indeed  Indispensable,  to  the  discharge  of  those  functions  ?  I  recret  to 
•aay,  tliat  accounts  from  India  contain  great  complaints  of  some  df  the  ap- 
pointments which  have  been  lately  made.  It  is  asserted,  that  individuals 
nave  been  appointed  to  the  staff,  who  are  totally  un6t  to  fill  their  situation! . 
I  sincerely  trust  that  we  shall  have  some  statements  sent  home,  showing  bow 
basely  an  extensive  patronage  has  been  abused,  and  the  public  interest 
sacrificed  to  the  promotion  of  private  convenience.  I  never  recollect  to  have 
seen  so  many  statements  of  this  kind  before  from  India ;  and  am  sure  if  there 
ere  any  militaiy  men  in  Court,  or  any  other  individuals,  who  have  lately 
recerved  communications  from  India  on  this  subject,  they  will  attest  the  truth 
4»f  what  I  have  said.  I  regret  the  fact  the  more  on  this  account,  because  the 
ignorance  of  individuals  employed  in  departments  which  their  imperfections, 
arising  out  of  an  ignorance  of  the  Native  language,  render  them  inadequate 
to  fill,  gives  rise  to  the  obstruction  of  regular  supplies  in  different  quarters. 
JSveryoue  who  has  been  in  India  must  know  how  nelpless  and  utterly  useless 
en  animal  is  a  European  ignorant  of  the  vernacular  language.  Lord  Minto, 
in  one  uf  his  despatches  in  1B08,  enumerates,  very  pointedly,  the  evils  likely 
to  arise  from  such  an  ignorance.  His  Lordship  says,  in  the  first  place,  that 
such  a  uant  of  knowledge  cm  the  pait  of  the  Companv's  servants,  creates, 
uii«voidabiy,  sq  almost  unlimited  dependence  on  the  Natives.    How  much 
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extortion,  (his  Lordship  asks,)  how  much  cruelty  to  the  Native  aubject, 
result  from  this  ig^oorauce  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  ruin  atod 
distresa  to  the  unfortunate  European,  whose  ignorance  of  the  lann^ag^e 
dclivera  him  up  to  the  rule  and  power  of  men  whom  he  should,  by  rights, 
direct,  but  who  soon  chan([^e  their  condition  of  servants  for  that  of  masters  ? 
How  much  loss  and  misery,  how  much  ruin  and  disgrace,  have  resulted,  and 
are  every  day  resulting,  from  this  cause,  a  very  short  acquaintance  with 
India  will  show.  These  remarks  his  Lordship  used  in  reference  to  the  civil 
service,  and  1  believe  with  great  justice.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  military  service ;  and  we  should  have  observed  very 
diflRerent  effects  at  this  day,  if  the  Company  had  adopted  the  same  plan  of 
educating  their  military  oiBcers  as  they  put  in  force  with  respect  to  their  civil 
aervanU.  The  number  of  cadets  sent  to  India,  from  IBU  to  182U,  was  2574  ; 
and  from  1820  to  1S23  and  1824,  it  was  4728,  exclusive  of  medUcal  servants ; 
thus  making  a  total  of  upwards  of  7000  military  officers,  who,  since  the  date 
of  the  last  cnarter,  have  been  sent  to  India.  Not  an  officer  of  this  large  num- 
ber but  wouhl  have  been  qualified  for  the  performance  of  all  his  autics,  if 
proper  attention  had  been  at  the  time  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  cadets 
to  the  vernacular  language.  How  important  a  consideration !  We  cannot, 
it  is  true,  correct  what  is  past,  but  it  behoves  us  to  look  to  the  future,  and  to 
see  that,  henceforward  no  officers  are  allowed  to  proceed  to  India  but  such  aa 
are  duly  naalified  for  the  performance  of  their  duties.  I  am  aware  it  will  be 
aaid,  the  duties  of  a  civilian  are  very  different  from  those  of  a  militaiy  officer  ; 
but  this.is  the  fact  only  in  one  view  of  the  case.  If  we  look  to.  the  intercourse 
tht  latter  has  with  the  Natives,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  knowledge  of  the  lao- 
guage  is  more  necessary  for  him  than  for  the  civilian.  Natives  of  coosideni- 
tion  and  talent  constantly  surround  the  civilians,  and  these  correct  them 
when  wrong  in  the  interpretation  of  any  document  or  of  any  conversation* 
The  military  officer,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  such  assistance  within  his 
xeach.  {Utar.)  Unless  he  is  master  of  the  language  commonly  spoken,  be 
cannot  transact  bis  functions  in  an  efficient  way.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
in*  1814,  applied  his  hand  to  the  correction  of  one  of  the  then  existing  abuses  ; 
and  we  owe  to  that  nobleman  an  improvement  cif  the  system  then  acted  on. 
He  appointed  interpreters  to  each  Native  regiment  This,  in  fact,  was  m 
reflection  on  the  Company.  Is  it  credible  that,  at  so  late  a  period,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  appoint  interpceters  between  the  Native  troops  and  their 
European  officers  ?  Good  God  1  is  it  not  a  reproach  to  the  Company,  that  at 
that  time  of  day,  men  were  obliged  to  be  nominated  to  assist  our. military 
officers  in  interpreting, — officers  who  wire  destined  to  spend  their  whole 
lives  in  the  service  ?  In  what  a  situation,  then,  are  the  European  officers  in 
the  Company's  service  placed  ?  For  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  times  of  the  most 
urgent  neted.-'-in  times  when  the  value  of  an  officer  is  best  proved,  they  are 
placed  in'  dependence  on,  and  at  the  mercy  of,  these  inteq>reters,  because 
they  are  of  themselves  unable  to  understand  any  information,  however  im- 
portant, unless  through  their  medium.  Ilie  appoinlment,  therefore,  of  these 
Interpreters,  thoueh  honourable  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  Company,  and  a  stigma  on  the  Indian  army.  Were  it  possible  for  one  of 
these  individuals  to  divide  himself  into  ten  parts,  or  if  he  were  possessed  of 
ubiquity,  his  services  might  be  available  to  the  ten  companies.  But,  in 
truth,  be  can  be  of  but  little  use.  Especially  in  time  of  action,  how  could  he 
attend  at  different  points  where  his  assistance  might  be  required  ?  Will  it 
he  believed,  that  though  interpreters  were  nominated  to  the  Native  regiments, 
the  European  regiments  are  left  without  any  ?  This  style  of  proceeding  iaof 
a  piece  with  the  Company's  usual  inconjiistrncy.  A  body  of  1000  Englishaiea 
.at«  thus  landed  on  the  shores  of  India,  without  the  means  of  rommunicaiing 
with  any  of  the  Natives  they  may  come  iu  contact  with.  Thev  are  every 
one  of  them  ignorant  of  the  language  of  .the  country,  from  the  colonel  to  the 
common  soldier ;  so  that  if,  in  the  common  course  of  occurrences,  disputes 
arose  with  the  Natives,  oppressions  were  committed,  or  frauds  and  extonions 
practised,  the  individuals  who  ought  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  cases,  and 
see  justice  done  between  the  parties,  can  neither  do  one  nor  the  other.   Spain 
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has  been  reproacbed  for  her  conduct  with  respect  to  her  Soaih  American 
colonies,  and  with  justness  blamed  for  not  ruling  tbem  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  i^ood  government.  But  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Company 
U,  I  contend,  equally  blameable  ;  for  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Native  language 
which  prevails  among  our  Eurouean  officers,  are  to  be  attributed  many  of  the 
most  disgraceful  actions, — the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  loss  of  much  treasure.  While  I  was  in  India,  I  was 
witness  to  a  most  lamentable  transaction,  which  originated  out  of  this  dis- 
graceful ignorance  of  the  spoken  language  of  the  country.  This  ignonmce, 
too,  was  nearly  the  destruction  of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  18th  regiment  of 
Bengal'infantry,  in  1804.  1  proceeded,  in  the  morning,  forward  with  my 
regiment,  and  before  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  one  half  of  the  regiment 
was  cut  to  pieces,  and  every  one  uf  its  European  officers  killed;  I  happened 
to  be  the  interpreter  at  the  court-martial  which  was  held  to  investigate  this 
affair,  and  the  melancholy  fact  was  proved,  that  not  one  of  the  European 
officers  belonging  to  the  unfortunate  detachment  understood  a  word  of  the 
Native  language.  The  Commanding  Officer,  being  thus  ignorant,  could  not 
avail  himself  of  the  advice  offered  by  the  Natives,  which  would  have  obviated 
the  dreadful  calamity,  and  resctied  the  troops  from  destruction.  The  evi- 
dence which  was  tendered  in  open  court,  set  this  fact  in  a  positive  light,  and 
likewise  proved  that  some  officers,  who  had  been  in  India  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  were  unacquainted  with  the  vernacular  language. 

A  subahdar,  who  had  been  30  vears  in  the  service,  stated,  that  intimation 
was  given  to  the  officers  of  the  detachment,  that  if  precautionary  measures 
were  not  adopted,  the  enemy's  horse  would  break  tn rough  such  and  such 
places.  This  information  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  lamentable  ip^oorance 
of  the  language  in  which  it  was  given.  Now,  when  a  case  of  this  nature 
comes  to  our  knowledge,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  many  occur  of 
which  we  hear  nothing  ?  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  common  humanity,  as  well  as 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  our  troops  in  India,  that  this  stigma  will  be  re- 
moved. It  is  not  the  fact,  as  may  be  asserted,  that  though  a  knowledge  of  the 
Native  tongue  is  available  to  civilians,  it  is  of  no  use  to  military  men,  but  in 
.  fact,  quite  the  reverse.  I  will  here  Just  miint  out  a  few  of  the  duties  to  which 
a  military  officer  is  obliged  to  attend.  When  the  cadet  lands  in  India,  he  is 
suffered  at  the  utmost  to  remain  but  one  month  in  Calcutta,  and  the  present 
dearth  of  military  officers  in  India  was  the  occasion  of  this.  He  is  then  de- 
spatched to  join  some  body  of  troops  in  the  interior,  and  though  he  may  per- 
haps be  but  16  or  17  years  old,  he  is  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany. I  regret  exceedingly  that  young  men  should  be  sent  out  so  raw  and 
inexperienced.  It  is  indeed  no  small  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  good 
and  able  officers  should  be  reared  from  so  weak  a  stock.  At  this  moment  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  single  European  officer  in  India  but  who  has  the  charge 
of  a  company ;  and  it  was  even  the  fact,  that  a  young  ensign  or  lieutenant  had 
occasionally  been  intrusted  with  the  rare  of  two  or  three,  so  few  are  the  offi- 
'cers  in  number.  Now,  a  young  man  when  he  lands  cannot,  as  in  the  King's 
service,  have  a  European  attendant,  but  must  take  a  Native,  who  cannot  assist 
him  in  any  way  from  the  want  of  the  means  of  communication.  He  may  in- 
deed proceed  so  far  in  his  proficiency  as  to  learn  to  say,  **  give  me  water," 
**  give  me  bread,"  but  when  his  servant  begins  to  inform  him  of  any  matter 
of  importance,  he  is  totally  in  the  dark.  It  may  be  said,  why  not  call  in  the 
interpreter  ?  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  but  one  interpreter 
to  each  regiment  of  ten  companies,  so  that  if  his  services  are  to  be  put  in  re- 
quisition at  every  hand  stirring,  the  officers  would  have  little  else  to  do  but 
to  run  about  from  one  place  to  another  in  search  of  him.  Now  let  us  consi- 
der for  a  moment  the  various  duties  which  an  officer  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany has  to  attend  to.  The  Native  subalterns  have  to  make  a  report  to  him 
of  every  occurrence,  and  yet  he  Is  as  capable  of  understanding  that  report  as 
the  statue  in  that  niche.  Now,  instead  of  this  state  of  things,  the  European 
officer  ought  in  every  way  to  be  above  the  Native  subaltern,  he  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  all  the  latter  knows,  in  addition  to  his  own  stock  of  European 
knowledge.    This  should  be  the  proper  state  of  things}  bOt  at  present  how  Is 
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It  ?  The  BuropieaD  offictr  csnoofe  receire  a  seport  from  bis  Natirc  tiilialtcni. 
Can  we  hope,  un^r  suab  circumstances,  to  maintain  oarsujieriority  in  India  / 
Tbis  state  of  thin^t  was  never  intended,  and  military  business  cannot  fooo 
unless  it  is  altered.  The  European  officer  oug^ht  to  be  able  to  attend  to  aU 
complaints,  and  wbeo  on  parade  to  inquire  into  tbe  details  connected  witb  the 
troops,  and  to  see  tbat  every  thing  is  lu  proper  order.  We  can  bare  efBdeocv 
in  our  army  under  oo  other  system  than  this.  How  is  a  young  man  situate^ 
who  is  untutored  in  the  language  of  those  whom  he  commands  ?  Nay,  in  what 
a  situation  is  aa  old  man  placMl  under  such  circumstances  ?  I  have  known 
officers  who  have  spent  30  years  in  the  service,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  tbat  time, 
have  known  no  more  of  the  langua^.  than  was  necessary  to  administer  lo 
their  sensual  wants.  Such  a  person  is  inadequate  to  the  conducting  of  his  own 
bousehohl  j  he  is  utterly  useless  in  business  and  inefficient  on  parade.  He 
.cannot  perform  his  duties  as  he  ought;  and  the  duties  of  a  European  office 
will  be  round  to  increase  as  he  proceeds,  and  to  be  of  a  higher  character  than 
those  I  have  just  enumerated.  He  has  to  look  after  tbe  supplies  and  accom- 
modations  ot  his  troops,  who  are  almost  constantly  in  motion.  Tbe  system 
which  is  acted  upon  in  India  is  to  spare  as  much  as  possible  tbe  European 
troops^  and  to  reserve  them  for  circumstances  of  emergency  only.  The 
companies  of  a  Native  regiment  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  one  place,  but  being 
employed  in  assistii^  the  aumils  and  chiefs  in  gathering  in  the  revenue,  are 
spread  in  different  directions.  Now,  the  officer  who  commands  such  a  body 
«iif troaps  as  this,  is  often  required  to,  act  as  a  negotiator,  and  should  conse^ 
,quently  be  more  intelligent  than  tbe  ordinacy  run  of  officers.  But  let  his  ii^- 
tellifence  be  what  it  may  as  an  Englishman,  still  he  must  act  in  a  manner 
blindfold  from  his  ignorance  of  the  language  used  by  his  troops,  and  thus  his 
superiority  was  rendered  of  no  avail.  I  will  mentiun  anoUier  point  of  greadt 
importance.  I  believe  the  Company  are  very  anxious  to  prevent  as  far  as  pos^ 
sible  the  pillage  of  the  Natives  by  the  camp-followers,  and  to  protect  tbe  in- 
habitants :  but  when  the  European  officer  can  understand  no  complaint  thatb 
made  to  him,  how  is  this  object  to  be  attained  ?  How  can  justice  be  adminis- 
tered when  the  officer  to  whom  complaints  are  made,  does  not  understand  tbe 
janguage  thev  are  made  in  ?  Now,  when  on  the  march,  can  supplies  be  ob- 
tained speedily  and  at  a  fair  rate,  if  the  commanding  officer  knows  nothing  of 
tbe  Native  tongue  ?  for,  as  be  must  of  neccssi^  rely  on  some  person  in  the 
market,  or  to  some  venal  servant,  abuses  will  of  a  conseciuence  prevail.  1^ 
these  affairs,  I  6nd  the  conduct  of  people  in  the  East  similar  to  that  of  thosf 
in  tbe  West :  they  are  pretty  nearly  alike  when  advantage  is  to  be  taken  in 
making  a  bargain.  {A  laugh,)  They  seem  as  fond  of  plunder  in  India  as 
in  England ;  and  fraud  cau  only  be  prevented  by  keeping  a  sharp  look  out. 
But  is  it  not  as  holdiug  out  an  opportunity  for  the  commission  of  abuses, 
when  men,  ignorant  of  tbe  laogua^,  are  appointed  to  superintend  tbe  neg«>- 
tiation  of  supplies  for  tbe  arro^  ?  i>id  the  Court  of  Directors  conceive  they 
bad  done  sufficient,  by  declanog  in  their  letter,  signed  by  Joseph  Dart,  their 
secretary,  tbat  <*  the  inhabitants  of  British  India  had  the  strongest  claim  to 
their  protection  !  That  they  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  wel&re  and  pros- 
perity of  that  vast  population,  and  would  make  every  effort  to  protect  and  sup- 
port It**  ?  Great  God  !  do  they  call  it  protecting  them  when  they  let  loose  a 
band  of  armed  men,  ignorant  of  their  language,  and  therefore  incapable  af 
acting  with  equity  ?  Is  this  their  paternal  care  ?  X  call  upon  the  ProprictoK 
to  lend  me  their  support  in  altering  this  bad  system.  J  conjure  you  to  induce 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  reconsider  their  resolution,  and  impose  such  checks 
in  tbe  Indian  armpr  as  wiU  prevent  tbe  occurrence  of  tbe  scenes  I  have  described. 
Officers  and  soldiers  in  India,  as  well  as  every  where  else,  are  but  men,  andH 
is  necessary  to  impose  checks  on  them  in  order  to  control  their  pas- 
sions. I  contend,  tnat  in  the  present  state  of  matters,  the  Government  of 
India,  instead  of  being  a  paternal  one,  is  quite  the  reverse,  for  bodies  of 
armed  men,  for  the  ipost  part  totally  ignorant  of  the  current  iMiguage 
of  the  country,  are  let  loose  on  the  Na^ves.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the 
Company  that  this  system  should  need  to  be  complained  of  at  this  day. 
When  occasion  brings  the  Government  before  the  public.  It  was  painted 
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!»•  yeiy  aj^reeable  ooloori,  and  described  as  most  estimable,  bat  its  rot- 
tenness must  be  evident  when  we  look  at  the  facts  I  have  ]ait  stated; 
—Let  us  suppose  that  desertion  takes  place  from  our  army,  that  thefts  a^ 
committed,  ur  that  the  troo|^s  behaTc  in  an  oppressire  manner  to  the  Natives; 
bow  is  justice  to  be  administered  ?  how  is  tne  oppression  to  be  redressed  ?-^ 
I  shall  be  told,  by  convoking  a  court-martial.  This  is  trbe  $  but  Native  troops 
are  taken  from  the  ranks  and  broiirht  to  tHal  for  very  few  crimes  short  of 
murder.  Besides,  the  European  officers  wish  to  keep  tbeir  men  under  thei^ 
own  immediate  jurisdiction,  and  are  very  unwilling  to  bring  them  before  A 
civil  court.  And  a^ain,  the  situation  in  which  a  European  officer  U 
often  placed,  necesianly  precludes  access  to  him  from  the  Natives,  who  can 
only  communicate  with  him  by  address  or  letter.  Now,  in  this  case,  such  a 
communication  is  useless,  unless  the  officer  understands  the  lan§^are.  He 
may,  to  be  sure,  call  in  his  interpreter,  or  some  servant  to  translate  it,  but  the/ 
might  have  an  interest  in  misrepresenting  the  matter,  and  might  give  a  fals« 
version  of  the  doctiment.  We  mu\i  not  forget  that  the  principal  evidence 
in  courts  of  justice  and  courts-martial  is  given  by  Natives^  and  at  courts^mar- 
tial,  European  officers  universally  preside.  Now,  in  common  sense,  they  wh6 
sit  in  judgment  sliould  at  least  understand  tlie  language  of  the  witnesses  ott 
Ifrhose  evidence  they  must  fiud  die  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  offenders: 
My  lion.  Friend,  Dr.  Gilchrist,  will  inform  you  that  the  diffcivnce  in  the  pro^ 
nuuciation  of  a  single  letter  in  Hindoostanee,  which  letter  might  perhaps  have 
four  different  sounds,  will  entirely  pervert  the  real  meaning  of  an  expression. 
To  understand  thelauguagc  properly,  so  nice  is  the  pronuuciatiou,  a  man  mn«t 
go  through  a  regular  course  of  education.  The  mischief  which  has  befallen 
India  may  be  traced  to  them.  Let  them  not  *<  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls"  aud  say,**%ve  did  not  occasion  this  evil,"  for  theyalone  have  occasioned  it; 
If  there  arc  any  military  officers  in  Court,  they  will  be  aware  of  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee  on  the  line  of  march,  in  proceeding  td 
action,  and  on  the  arrival  of  spies  to  communicate  any  intelligence  respectinir 
the  movements  of  the  enemy*  Now,  how  can  a  young  officer,  not  so  qualified! 
how  can  he,  1  say,  perform  the  duties  which  must  fall  to  his  share  ?  Wilt 
be  be  able  to  provide  guides,  supplies,  and  all  other  necessary  accommo* 
daiions  ?  I  remember  a  part  of  the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged,  weut  out 
with  some  irregular  horse  in  pursuit  of  some  plunderers,  and  an  individual, 
who  had  been  scarcely  six  months  with 'the  regiment,  was  nlaced  at  the  head 
of  thlt  detachment.  He  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  language  ;  but  nh 
the  command  must  at  all  events  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  a  European  officer^ 
and  as  a  fitter  man  could  nut  at  the  emergency  be  procured,  he  was  selected. 
A  Native  officer  would,  in'circumstances  of  this  nature,  perform  the  duty  better 
than  a  European  without  a  knowledge  of  tlie  current  language.  I  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  declaring,  as  it  Is  a  fact  which  will  suppttrt  my  argument^ 
that  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  unqucfstfonable  veracity,  that  th^ 
present  disastrous  war  with  the  Burmese  was  occasioned  by  a  mlsuuderstaod- 
ing  which  arose  from  an  ignorance  of  the  Native  language.  Some  differences 
having  arisen  with  the  Governor  of  Arracan  respecting  the  ^mall  island  of 
Shahpuree,  he  sent  a  messeu|^er  to  Mr.  Warner,  the  Company's  civil  resident 
in  his  district,  to  request  an  interview  with  him.  itt  order  that  a  mutual  ex*' 
plauation  might  take  place.  Mr.  Warner,  however,  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  message,  and  not  deigning  to  me<rt  the  Governor,  referred  him 
three  several  times  to  a  darogha  of  police,  an  officer  who  received  a  salary  of 
about  23  rupees  a  mouth.  Tlit  result  of  this  conduct  was  the  declaration  of 
hostilities,  and  the  commencement  of  the  lamentable  war  ^vith  the  Burmese 
empire*  {Cries  e/ Htar.)  The  short  and  long  of  the  matter  is,  that  tlie 
most  petty  officer,  within  any  of  the  districts,  or  \\ho  goes  out  with  the 
zumeeudars  to  gather  in  the  revenues,  cannot  go  through  the  business  al- 
lotted to  him  with  any  degree  of  credit  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Hindoo- 
stanee. Every  evewt  couuecled  with  the  preseot  war,  I  have  watched  with  a 
careful  eve,  and  1  foresee,  that  without  a  Suitable  establishment^  either  of 
camels,  elephants,  or  bullocks,  to  transport  the  necessarj'  supplies,  our  army 
will  be  uuabic  to  act  efficieuUy.    Aud  even  for  procuribg  these  animals,  an 
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scqaaiotaDce  with  the  Imnga^e  was  indispeosable.  They  are  possetsed  hf 
the  Natives  exclusively,  and  unless  the  officers  who  barter  with  them  possess 
such  an  acquaintance,  they  cannot  drive  their  bargains.  1  will  relate  aa- 
other  instance,  which  will  place  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the  necessity  of  the 
course  1  advocate.  I  have  been  informed  that  an  individual,  ignorant  of  the 
Native  language,  had  the  command  of  a  flanking  par^,  and  part  of  whose 
duty  it  was  to  protect  the  baggage.  Now  the  route  of  the  troops  haring  been 
changed,  a  Native  officer  was  despatched  with  orders  for  the  baggage  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  different  ruad  from  that  at  first  appointed.  Now,  as  the  officer  who 
bad  it  in  charge  did  not  understand  the  message,  the  consequence  was,  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  baggage  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  There  are, 
I  knowj  European  Serjeants  in  the  army,  who,  by  continual  intercourse  and 
contact  with  the  soldiery,  have  acquired  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Hia- 
doostaoee ;  but  should  strict  knowledge  be  confined  to  them  ?  Should  not  die 
commissioned  officers  likewise  partake  of  the  advantage  ?  The  only  objec- 
tion I  have  heard  or  can  think  of  to  my  plan  is,  that  by  compellinr  yoaog 
men  to  remain  two  or  three  months  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  language,  their  morals  would  be  corrupted,  and  a  great  additional  expense 
(entailed  on  their  friends.  Then  it  will  be  argued  that  they  could  not  (Aitain 
their  appointment  without  an  addition  of  expense,  and  that  it  would  be  unfiur 
to  render  the  expense  greater.  Is  this,  I  ask,  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  question  ? 
Is  it  so  difficult  to  procure  military  servants  ?  If  indeed  the  Company  could  noc 
get  them  to  proceed  to  India  on  the  terms  dictated  to  them — why,  then,  ihtj 
must  employ  them  on  their  own  terms.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  that  so  &r 
from  there  being  any  appearance  of  this  dearth,  the  Company  might  have 
500  candidates  for  the  situation  of  every  cadet  who  goes  out  to  India.  Ought 
not  the  Company  then  to  say  to  them,  "  We  will  give  you  the  appointment 
on  cuudition  you  are  Qualified  for  the  perform auce  of  the  duties  connected 
with  it  ?  What  have  the  Directors  themselves  done  with  respect  to  the  civil 
College  ?  Why,  after  having  been  havered  for  six  or  seven  vears  about  it, 
they  have  at  length  come  to  the  resolution  of  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  the 
young  men  intended  for  the  civil  service,  of  going  to  Haileybury  College  or 
not.  Clever  young  men  are  to  be  left  to  pursue  their  studies  wherever  their 
friends  pleased.  This  is  the  way  to  bring  the  efficiency  of  the  College  to  the 
test.  We  shall,  under  this  system,  either  have  an  empty  College  or  a  good 
one ;  (jbmd  criea  9f  hear;)  and  either  way,  the  Company  must  benefit ;  for  If 
empty,  the  expense  wouki  be  saved,  and  if  full,  it  would  be  hailed  as  the 
inost  complete  establishment  for  Oriental  instruction.  (Hear.)  In  my  idea, 
young  men  are  ruined  by  being  sent  to  that  College.  They  acquire  the  moat 
preposterous  ideas  and  notions  of  loftiness,  totally  inconsistent  with  the  duties 
they  are  to  be' called  upon  to  perform.  They  are,  besides,  sent  out  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  they  should  have  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  riper  year^.  These  young  men  are  appointed  to  preside  in  the 
four  xillabs,  and  are  placed  on  the  bench  to  administer  Justice.  What  a  piece 
of  mockery  is  this !  For  such  situations,  talent,  intelligence  and  eiperienc«, 
are  requisite.  Mtich  has  been  said  of  the  danger  of  keeping  young  men  for 
a  few  months  in  London.  This  objection  will,  I  believe,  be  fbuad  utterly 
futile.  Will  they  not  be  exposed  to  temptation  in  India  }  Will  any  individniu 
within  the  bar  sav  that  a  young  man  going  out  to.India  with  money  in  his 
pocket  is  not  as  likely  to  go  astray  there  as  here  ?  You  are  doing  an  injustice 
to  young  men  by  not  allowing  them  to  remain  a  short  time  in  iXndon,  under 
ihe  eyes  of  their  parents  and  friends,  instead  of  sending  them  to  Calcutta  and 
Icttinr  them  loose  there—  the  most  of  them  raw  and  inexperienced,  without 
the  sligbteGt  worldly  knowledge,  and  destitute  of  a  friend  to  advise  them 
when  they  are  acting  wrong. '  I  have  before  mentioned  the  number  of  cadets 
sent  out  from  1814  to  1820.  That  statement  I  collected  from  Parliamentaiy 
returns,  and  from  papers  which  were  laid  on  the  Ubie  of  this  Court.  A  venr 
small  proportion  of  those  2574  who  proceeded  to  India  during  that  pericw, 
were  educated  at  Addiscombe.  The  young  men*  who  are  educated  at  this 
establishment,  (and  1  must  own  in  many  res|»ect8  well  educated,)  arc,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  sent  out  too  early.    They  enter  lit  fourteen,  and  at  nxteen  tbej 
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are  sent  abroad ,  before  they  have  acquired  •  proper  stock  of  informatfoo,  and 
established  those  principles  and  feeliugs  on  which  they  should  reflate  their 
conduct  through  life ;  for,  let  rentlemen  say  as  they  will,  without  a  litlte 
worldly  wisdom,  every  man  is  likely  to  be  led  astray.  The  cadets  would  lose 
their  appointment  if  they  did  not  procfsed  to  their  destination  a  few  months 
after  tbey  reach  the  af^e  of  sixteen.  Now  this  should  not  be  the  adopted  sys- 
tem. No  youni;  man  should  be  allowed  to  gu  out  under  the  age  of  eighteen, 
when  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  him  for  attaining  that  knowledge  which 
is  indispensable  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  through  life.  Now  suppose, 
on  a  computation,  we  say  that  out  of  the  number  of  cadets  sent  to  India  be- 
tween 1814  and  1820,  236  were  educated  at  Haileybury,  and  of  course  received 
instruction  in  the  flindostanee  language,  still  I  will  venture  to  assert,  for 
1  have  reason  to  believe  it,  that  scarcely  one  of  them  really  understood  the 
languap.  Instead  of  acting  on  the  simple  and  intelligent  system  which  my 
bon.  Fnend,  Dr.  Gilchrist,  recommended  in  1817  and  1820,  another  one  has 
been  adopted  and  patronized,  one  so  complicated  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
undcntood,  and  thus  the  establishments  of  Haileybury  and  Addiscorobe  are 
almost  useless  and  next  to  lost.  Now  let  the  Court  consider  well  the  balance 
between  those  who  proceeded  to  India  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  those  who  are  but  superficially  acquainted  with  it,  and  say 
whether  it  is  not  lamentable  that  so  great  a  number  of  young  men  should  lie 
suffered  to  proceed  to  India  utterly  unfit  for  the  performance  of  the  impor- 
tant duties  assigned  to  them.  Of  434  cadets  sent  out  in  1821,  fifty-five 
received  their  education  at  Addiscomhe  ;  of  362  sent  out  in  1822,  fifty-two 
were  there  educated;  of  374  sent  out  in  1823,  sixty  were  educated  at  that 
seminary ;  and  of  420  sent  out  in  1824,  seventy-nine  were  taken  from  Addis- 
combe.  So  that  only  246  of  the  1590  cadets  sent  to  India  during  those  years 
were  educated  at  Addiscomhe.  Now,  in  it  not  shameful  that,  with  tliis  fact 
staring  them  in  the  face,  the  Court  of  Directors,  a^  they  have  the  power,  do 
not  apply  a  remedy  to  this  monstrous  defect  ?  I  do  not  ask  them  to  do  any 
thing  extraordinary.  In  the  motion  I  intend  to  submit,  I  have  inserted  a 
clause  to  remind  them  of  their  former  resolution,  and  to  induce  them  to  act 
up  to  it. 

I  perfectly  remember  the  Resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  4th  of 
November  1818,  and  1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  their  own  performance. 
In  the  debate  which  took  place  respecting  that  Resolution,  no  persons  could 
be  more  highly  applauded  than  the  Directors ;  and  I  am  sorr^'  that  Mr.  Pat- 
tison,  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  whole  arrangement  is  due,  is  not  now  pre- 
sent. The  Resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  4th  of  November  1818, 
and  which  was  subsequently  approved  by  this  Court,  is  as  follows  :«^<<  Re- 
solved, that  this  Court,  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  persons 
appointed  to  the  Company's  service  in  India,  but  more  particularly  those  ap- 

K minted  to  the  medical  service  of  the  Company,  should  attain  a  knowledre  of 
indoostanee  previous  to  their  departure  fur  India ;  and  with  a  view  of  atiord- 
ing  encouragement  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Gilchrist  (of  whose  merits  and  qualifications 
as  a  teacher  of  that  lane:uage  the  Court  entertains  the  highest  opinion)  to 
persevere  in  the  establishment  of  lectures  of  the  nature  detailed  by  him  in  his 
letter  of  the  5th  of  August  last,  he  be  allowed  200/.  per  annum  fur  the  term 
of  three  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  an  opinion  may  be  formed 
how  far  the  advantages  stated  by  Dr.  Gilchrist  are  likely  to  be  realised.  That 
all  persons  appointed  to  the  Company's  medical  seriice  be  required  to  attend 
one  course  of  the  said  lectures;  for  admission  to  which  they  shall  not  pay 
more  than  three  guineas ;  and  that  previous  to  their  order  for  embarkation 
being  given,  they  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Gilchrist  of  their  having 
attended.*'  All  I  desire  is,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  should  be  compelled  to 
act  consistently  with  their  feelings  and  opinionc  recorded  in  this  Resolution. 
Up  to  the  year  1821,  Haileybury  College  had  cost  the  Company  247,000/.,  in- 
clucUng  92,000/.  the  expense  of  its  erection.  This,  too,  was  independently  of 
the  money  paid  by  civihans  for  their  education.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  ex- 
oense,  if  the  ob]ect  be  accomplished,  for  that  is  of  ten-fold  value.  The  Com- 
pany is  bound  to  protect  the  Natives,  and  the  surest  mode  of  attaining  that 
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ftady  is  1^  impMtlii^'a  proper  edvcatioii  to  tboM  who  art  destined  Id  ndeoacr 
tbcni.  Koontimy  with  luch  an  object  in  view  mould  ho  the  worst  eitrara- 
gance ;  but  if  the  ci^il  servatits  of  the  Company  are  educated  on  so  expensive 
a  scale,  surdy  we  cannot  avoid  iookiog  to  the  education  of  cadets.  Siace  J 
last  submitted  a  motion  on  this  subject  to  the  Court>  1  have  ascertained  from 
inquiries  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  education  of  the  Company's  cirtl  scrr 
vauts  in  England  and  in  India  amounted  to  53,800/.  a  year.  Now,  I  am  will* 
ing  to  enter  iuto  a  contract,  by  which  I  will  bind  myself  for  600/.  a  year  to 
impart  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee  language  to  everv  cadet 
annually  sent  abroad.—  {A  Smgh.)  I  do^  not  mean  to  say  that  1  will  teach 
them  myself,  but  my  honourable  Frieod,  Dr.  Gilchri&t,  will  cb  so. — ( Ltmgh/er^ 
Am  1  extravagant  in  my  desire^,  wlieu  I  only  ask  the  Court  to  add  ^00^  to  ^ 
53,^00/.  per  annum  at  present  paid.  Five  hundred  cadets  might  be  educated 
for  500/.  If  hon.  Proprietors  wished  to  have  Uie  thing  done  cheap,  this  was 
cheap  eooueh  i^  all  conscience.  Since  Dr.  Gilchrist  estabU«bed  his  lectures  ia 
Louduu  under  tha  Company's  sanction,  he  had  imparted  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hindoostanee  language  to  1500  individuals,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
350/.  a  year — that  was  200/.  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  I50t  for  the 
biiUding  in  which  be  instructed  them.  After  this,  %iUl  it  be  believed  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  have  stoppeil  the  small  pittance  which  they  once  gave  to 
Dr.  Gilchrist?  If  the  Doctor  had  charged  1500/.  a  year  for  his  exertions,  the 
Directors  would  doubtless  have  allowed  that  salary  to  continue;  it  would 
have  been  a  good  thing  to  present  to  surae  one.  1  am  of  opinion  that  Dr. 
Gilchrist  sold  his  exertions  too  cheaply,  and  I  have  often  remonstrated  with 
him  on.  this  subject,  because  1  wish  to  see  every  man  paid  fairly  for  his  la-» 
hour.    When  this  is  not  the  case,  an  individual  generally  makes  a  subse* 

aucnt  claim,  or  else  expects  to  gain  some  point  at  a  future  period,  which  iur 
uoes  hiro  for  the  present  to  underrate  his  labour.  On  the  29th  of  August 
1821,  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  a  Resolution,  continued  their  salary  of  200/^ 
per  annum  to  Dr.  Gilchrist  for  three  years  longer,  and  gave  biro  a  furthejr  sum 
of  150/.  to  provide  a  suitable  lecture- room.  These  grants,  however,  have  now 
discontinued.  On  the  7th  of  March  1823,  the  Court  of  Directors  passed  a 
Resolution,  by  which  they  declared,  that  if  cailets  in  India  should  fall  tomakf 
«  certain  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee  language,  they  - 
should  be  sent  back  to  England,  liic  Directors  and  myself  are  agreed  as  le 
the  necessity  of  the  language  being  acquired  ;  and  the  only  difference  betweca 
us  is,  that  I  would  not  allow  them  to  proceed  to  India  before  .they  have  9U 
tained  some  proficiency  in  the  language.  Why  undertake  the  expense  of 
sending  a  cadet  out  to  India  at  the  risk  of  his  being  sent  back  in  conse- 
quence of  his  discovered  inefficiency?  Why  not  act  upon  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Court  of  1821,  which  encouraged  the  acquisition  of  the  language 
before  the  cadet  left  this  country  ?  This  is  a  proposition  to  which  I  think  no 
reasonable  man  can  fairly  object.  I  have  shown  the  necessity  of  adopting 
the  plan  which  I  propose,  by  arivertiug  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  tit 
India  had,  on  account  of  die  lamentable  ignorance  of  Euponeao  officers  there, 
been  obliged  to  appoint  an  interpreter  to  every  regiment.  Is  It  not  monstrous 
that  officers  should  l>e  obliged  to  communicate  with  the  Native  regiments 
which  they  were  appointed  to  command  through  the  medium  of  an  iutcrpre- 
ter  ?  The  effect  of  such  a  proceeding  was  to  prevent  any  attempt  even  on  th^ 
part  of  the  officers  to  acquire  the  Nati^*e  languages.  Such,  however,  is  the 
system  adopted  in  India ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  it  should  not  be  got 
nd  of  immediately  ?  It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  soldier,  much  less  a  stalf 
officer  in  India,  can  perfortn  his  duty  efficiently  without  a  knowledge  of  tb^ 
Hindoostanee  language.  1  fear  that  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  the  time  of 
the  Court;  but  if  I  have  made  my  views  intelligible  to  the  Court,  I  shall  re> 
joice  that  I  have  not  laboured  in  vaiu.  I  consider  not  the  expense — 1  nhh 
that  our  servants  in  India  should  be  in  a  situation  to  perform  their  duties  pro* 
perly.  I  blame  not  the  young  men  who  proceed  to  India  in  such  a  state  oC 
Ignorance ;  I  blame  only  their  friends  and  parents  who  force  them  out  in  such 
a  state*  as  prevents  them  from  doing  credit  to  themselves,  or  of  execution  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  the  Company.    I  have  shown  that  a  third  ofi^e 
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£iivppf«B  oflleert  in  India  held  sUff  tituations  of  soma  tort  or  otber,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  in  daily  communication  with  the  Natives.  If,  therefore, 
they  are  unable  to  maintain  that  communication,  it  is  dear  that  they  are  un- 
fit for  their  situations.  1  have  traced  the  duties  that  were  to  be  executed  on 
a  line  Of  march,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  I  thiok  1  have  proved 
that  those  duties  could  not  be  performed  unless  the  iudividuals  appointed  to 
fulfil  them  possessed  a  knowledg^e  of  the  Native  toog^ue.  J  have  uirected  the 
attention  of  the  Court  to  Haileyhtiry  College,,  and  shown  that  the  Company 
incur  an  expense  of  nearly  250)000/^  exclusively  of  the  expenditure  in  India, 
for  one  branch  of  the  service.  NVhy,  then,  should  they' withhold  their  foster** 
in^  aid  from  another  branch  ?  AU  that  1  wish  to  be  done  can  .be  eflfected  foir 
530/.  per  annum  ;  indeed,  it  m\iht  be  done  without  any  expense  at  ^11 ;  for  if 
the  Court  were  to  pass  a  Resolution  declaring  that  no  cadet  would  be  suffered 
fo  proceed  to  India  without  a  competent  knowleds^e  of  the  Native  language, 
it  must  be  attended  to.  I  have  shown,  by  the  Kcsolutious  of  the  Court  of 
pirectors,  that  they  have,  on  several  occasions,  recognized  the  necessity  of 
cadets  beinr  acquainted  tiith  the  Hindoostauee  laoguafie.  The  only  poiut  i^ 
difference  between  me  and  the  Directors  relates  to  the  time  at  which  this 
knowledge  shall  be  acquired.  Instead  of  having  the  cadets  qualified  iu  India, 
I  am  unwilliug  to  allow  them  to  proceed  to  that  country  till  they  have  quail- 
lied  themselves  in  this.  If  any  mdividual  thinks  my  proposition  unreasonr 
able,  I  can  only  sav  that  I  do  not  consider  him  a  very  reasonable  man. — 
(Hear,  and  alaugh.)  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  qucstiou.  I  merely 
deSire  to  see  the  country,  in  \>hicn  I  have  spent  many  happy  years,  governed 
in  the  best  manner  by  the  ablest  persons.  While  that  vast  empire  continues 
under  the  British  yoke,  it  should  oe  allowed  all  the  ad^^antages  which  can  be 
derived  from  liberal  British  education.    I  consider  the  subject  one  of  very 

freat  importance,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  opposition  to  the  motion  which 
am  about  to  submit  to  the  Court,  and  which  merely  calls  upon  the  Direc- 
tors to  take  the  subject  into  their  consideration.  The  motion  is  as  follows  :— r 
'*  Resolved,  that  this  Court,  considering  the  great  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  Hindoostanee  language  to  European  officers  destined  to  act  with  and  to 
command  the  Native  troops  in  India,  recommend  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
consistently  with  their  Resolution  of  the  4th  of  November  1818,  to  take  into 
their  immediate  consideration  the  propriety  of  making  regulations  that  no 
cadet  shall  hencefortli  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  India,  unless  he  shall,  upon 
examination,  be  found  sufficiently  grounded  iu  the  rudiments  of  the  Hindoo- 
stanee lanfuaee.*'  I  will  now  sit  down,  despairing,  if  the  Court  refuse  their 
assent  to  this  Resolution,  of  ever  being  able  to  submit  a  motion  which  would 
meet  with  their  sanction. — [Hear.) 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — I  will  be  very  brief  in  seconding  the  motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  because  I  mean  to  reserve  nivself  for  the  purpose  of  answering  every 
objection  which  may  be  made  to  this  very  reasonable  proposition.  I  beg 
leave,  however,  to  make  a  single  remark  in  reference  to  what  my  hon.  Friend 
had  said  as  to  the  nicety  of  pronunciation  which  was  required  iu  speakiug'|the 
Hindoostanee  language.  I  know  that  there  are  behind  the  bar  some  persons 
who  are  more  profound  Oriental  scholars  than  myself,  though  the  language 
I  have  studied  oe  the  most  popular  and  useful.  My  hon.  Friend  statecH  that 
a  difference  in  the  sound  of  a  single  letter  would  alter  the  meaning  of  a 
whole  sentence.  To  exemplify  this,  I  may  instance  the  word  ghaut,  which  if 
pronounced  in  one  way  meant  an  ambuscade,  and  if  in  another  a  detile.  If  an 
officer  did  not  understand  the  nicety  of  pronunciation,  he  might  suppose^ 
when  a  Native  apprised  him  of  a  ghaut,  that  he  was  told  of  a  defile,  of  which 
He  had  no  reason  to  be  afraid,  instead  of  an  anibuscade.  In  such  a  case  the 
officer  uould  proceed,  and  thus  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  pouncing 
on  him  and  cutting  his  men  to  pieces. — (Hear.)  1  will  say  no  more  at  pre- 
sent, but  reserve  myself  to  answer  any  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
the  motion. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon.— The  hon.  Proprietor  in  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  not  being 
aware  of  the  nmnuer  in  which  business  is  conducted  in  this  Court,  says  that 
he  will  reserve  himself  to  answer  objections  to  the  mdtion.    I  beg  leave  to 
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iaform  him,  that  hy  the  rule  of  this  Court  he  cannot  reserve  himstU  in  the 
way  he  proposes. 

The  Chaibman.^I  was  myself  about  to  state  that  fhe  bon.  Proprietor 
caunot,  as  a  matter  of  rig:ht,  take  the  course  which  he  proposes  to  pursue, 
althourh  the  courtesy  of  the  Court  may  permit  him«to  do  so. 

Dr.  UiLCH HIST.— The  Court  is  always  so  courteous  to  me,  that  I  will  throw 
myself  on  its  courtery  on  the  present  occasion  ;  though  1  think  1  have  a  right 
to  reserve  myself. 

The  Chairman.— The  hon.  Proprietor  bad  better  trust  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  Court- 
Sir  J.  Sewelt..— I  agree  with  the  hon.  Mover  in  his  principal  proposition. 
I  acknowledge  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  aavantages  which 
must  result  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  lang^usgc.  ITbere  could  be  no 
doubt  that  persons  who  understood  that  lamniage  were  more  competent  to 
despatch  business  than  those  who  did  not.  Tne  only  qustiun  is,  which  is  the 
best  apd  fittest  course  for  the  Company  to  pursue,  in  order  to  secure  the  ne- 
cessaiy  instruction  ?  The  hon.  Mover  thinks  that  the  koowledge  of  the  Native 
language  should  be  acquired  here,  but  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  more 
easily  and  more  perfectly  attaioed  in  the  country  where  it  is  spoken.  The 
hon.  Proprietor  has  stated  many  instances,  in  which  he  said  ill  conse- 
quences had  resulted  from  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  language 
on  the  part  of  European  officers.  From  these  statements,  and  the  observations 
which  the  hon.  Mover  had  made  upon  them,  gentlemen  mirht  be  lecL  to 
imagine  that  it  was  vain  to  aspect  any  military  successes  in  India.  It  was 
not  more  than  ninety  years  ago  since  we  had  no  authority  in  India  beyond 
the  limit)  of  a  factory.  Since  the  event  at  Calcutta,  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  black-hole  business,  we  have  extended  our  domiuiun  in  the 
East  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  Who  were  the  men  who  have  been 
fighting  our  battles  in  India  from  that  period  ?  No  person,  1  think,  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  were  not  some  who  were  perfectly  well  qualified  to 
perform  their  duty  to  this  country,  although  in  my  opinion  they  were  not  so 
well  versed  in  the  Native  laugruages  as  the  officers  of  the  present  day.  The 
hon.  Mover  seems  to  think  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  languages  was 
mure  generally  diffused  formerly.  On  this  point  I  differ  from  b';m ;  I  think 
that  European  officers  are  better  acquainted  with  those  languages  at  the  pre* 
sent  period,  than  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  bon.  Mover  has 
alluded  to  the  case  of  a  detachment  which  was  attacked  .by  the  enemy  in 
passinr  through  an  opening.  He  stated  that  the  Native  troops  were  aware  of 
their  danger,  but  that  there  was  such  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
Eufopean  officers,  that  the  Natives  were  unable  to  make  the  commaudiog 
officer  understand  that  the  enemy  was  lying  in  wait  for  him.  This  statement 
in  my  opinion  overturns  itself.  It  is  impossible  that  the  black  part  of  the  army 
should  have  been  aware  of  the  danger,  and  yet  unable  to  make  the  commai*ding 
officer  comprehend  it.  I  take  this  view  of  the  case ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  borne 
ont  by  many  examples  in  military  history,  that  the  commanding  officer  was 
made  to  understand  that  the  enemy  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  opening,  but 
that  he  either  disbelieved  the  information  or  despised  his  opponent.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind,  I  recollect,  occurred  during  the  |)eninsular  war.  The  hon. 
Mover  allude'i  to  thecaseof  a  person  named  Mr.  Lee  Warner,  whom  he  seemed 
to  consider  as  the  cause  of  the  present  unfortunate  war.  He,  however,  has 
brought  forward  no  evid<*nce  that  the  misfortuoe  arose  out  of  Mr.  Warner's 
ignorance  of  the  Native  language.  Beside?,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Warner  was  not  a  military  man ;  he  acted  in  a  civil  capacity  only.  The 
case,  however,  upon  the  hon.  Mover's  own  statement,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  a  koowledge  of  the  Native  language.  It  was  merely  a  question 
of  etiquette.  What  were  the  facts  ? — a  Native  guvemor  sought  an  audience 
of  Mr;  Warner,  which  that  gentleman  thought  it  would  not  be  quite  correct 
to  grant,  and  he  therefore  turned  him  over  to  an  inferior  officer.  The  go- 
vernor took  offence  at  this,  and  eventually  resorted  to  arms.  This  was  evi- 
dently merely  a  question  of  etiquette,  in  which  perhaps  both  the  European 
Ynd  the  Indian  had  been  somewhat  too  poactihous.    The  third  case  iniuch 
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tbthon.  Mover  brou^bt  forward,  related  to  a  number  of  bullocka  wbicb  fell 
into  the  bands  of  tbe  enemy,  from  the  officer  that  comiuanded  the  party  beiof 
quite  ii^noraut  of  the  laupiaj^e  of  tbe  Natives  acting^  under  him,  and  who 
would  have  informed  him  of  the  proper  route. 

I  have  resided  in  countries  where  I  could  not  understand  the  lanpiage 
spoken,  but  1  discovered  that  there  is  a  language  besides  the  vernacular, 
which  is  universally  understood.  It  would  have  been  quite  easy  for  the  mes- 
senger to  make  the  officer  understand,  by  his  gestures,  that  the  buUocks 
were  no  longer  to  continue  in  the  route  in  which  they  were  procef  ding^.  it 
should  be  recollected,  too,  that  the  commandiug  officer  must  have  been  very 
ill  provided  indeed  if  he  was  without  a  pencil;  and  it  is  naturally  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  when  he  selected  a  Native  to  bear  his  orders,  he  would  adopt  the 
precaution  of  putting  them  down  in  writing.  If  blame  attach  to  any  one, 
supposing  the  hon.  Mover  to  have  stated  the  transaction  correctly,  it  is  to 
tbe  commanding  officer  for  not  having  written  down  his  orders.  But  sup- 
poae  that  the  messenger  came  up  with  the  buUock  party,  the  officer  must 
have  known,  from  bis  appearance,  that  he  was  a  person  likelv  to  be  intrusted 
with  orders.  If  the  messenger  perceived  that  the  officer  did  not  understand 
his  language,  he  could,  by  motions  of  bis  head  and  body — by  rushing  towards 
the  bullocks,  have  rendered  his  object  intelligible.  {A  laugh,)  It  was,  after 
ail,  very  improbable,  that  even  in  a  bullock  party  there  should  not  be  one 
person  who  knew  sufficient  of  the  Native  language  to  understand  tbe  mes* 
aenger.  The  hon.  Mover  says,  that  those  who  differ  from  him  must  be  very 
unreasonable ;  but  that  shall  not  deter  me  from  statiug  my  objections  to  his 
motion.  {Hear,)  The  hon.  Mover's  proposition  is,  that  everj^  cadet  should 
learn  the  Uindoostanee  language  previously  to  going  out  to  join  the  army  in 
India.  The  hon.  Mover  stated,  also,  that  there  were  thirty  establishments 
in  this  country  in  which  that  language  was  taught.  It  seems  that  those  esta- 
blishments are  not  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  for  the  hon.  Mover  told  us, 
in  the  same  breath,  that  Dr.  Gilchrist's  was  equal  to  them  all  put  together. 
I  do  not«koow  bow  many  persons  are  educated  at  Dr.  Gilchrist's  establish* 
ment ;  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  fact  will  be  able  to  estimate  the 
relative  importance  of  the  others.  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  class  of  persons  from  which  cadets  are  usually  selected  : 
they  are  the  sons  of  clergymen  with  moderate  livings,  and  of  gentlemen 
labouring  under  the  burthen  of  numerous  families.  'The  Directors  exercised 
a  sound  discretion.  The  Court  must  be  aware  that  a  young  man  could  not 
proceed  to  India  without  some  expense;  at  the  lowest  estimate  his  charge 
for  out*fit  could  not  be  less  than  100/.,  and,  if  his  friends  could  afford  it, 
might  amount  to  200/.  or  250/.  The  expense  of  sending  a  young  man  to 
London,  for  three  months,  to  study  the  £astem  languages,  could  not  be  less 
than  100/.,  which,  added  to  tbe  other  sum,  would  be  more  than  the  parents 
of  tbe  cadeu  could  afford  to  pay.  Some  of  the  young  men  might  not  possess 
such  quick  talents  as  distinguish  the  hon.  Mover,  and  in  that  case  it  might 
be  necessary  that  they  should  continue  their  studies  foi  six  months  instead  of 
three,  which  would  create  additional  expense.*  It  remains  to  be  considered, 
whether  the  interests  of  the  Company  were  likely  to  be  promoted  by  the  pro- 
posed arrangement.  No  money  was  ever  given  for  a  cadetship ;  it  could  not 
be  made  the  subject  of  sale  and  purchase.  £veiy  thing,  however,  had  a 
reputed  value,  and  the  value  of  a  cadetship  was  in  proportion  to  the  advan- 
tage which  it  conferred  on  the  individual  who  received  it :  the  value  of  a 
cadetship  is  estimated  at  100/.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  100/.  be  added 
to  the  present  charge  for  out-fitiing,  the  value  of  the  appointment  will  be 
reduced  to  nothing  ;  the  result  of  this  would  be,  that  there  would  soon  be  no 
candidates  for  cadetsh'tps.  Another  objection  %irhich  1  have  to  the  hon.  Pro- 
piictor's  proposition  is,  that  it  will  cause  young  men  to  be  exposed  to  the 
temptations  and  vices  of  tbe  metropolis.  I  do  not  understand  what  tbe  hon. 
Proprietor's  notions  of  morality  can  be,  when  he  proposes  to  bring  young 
men  to  Loudon  and  to  introduce  them  to  houses  of  a  certain  description,  in 
ortler  to  prepare  them  for  the  more  voluptuous  vices  of  India.  (A«,  from 
Mr.  Hume.)    1  appeal  to  tbe  Court,  whether  the  bon.  Proprietor  did  not 
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say  something  to  that  effect  ?  He  certaiuTy  contended  diat  it  wonid  hcf  useful 
to  brin^  youngs  men  to  London  to  prepare  them  for  the  vices  of  India.  The 
hon.  Mover  has  over  and  over  a^in  declared  it  to  be  impossible  to  leani  the 
Native  languag^e  in  India,  and  that  it  is  indispensable,  to  the  perfect  acquire* 
ment  of  it,  that  some  kuowlcdfe  of  it  should  be  obtained  in  this  country. 
This  proposition  is  opposed  to  all  experience,  which  proves,  that  a  lan^a^ 
ttiay  oe  acquired  with  greater  facility,  and  in  greater  perfection,  in  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  spoicen.  It  may  as  well  be  said,  because  persons  dMirous  of 
learning  to  swim  have  been  recommended  to  practise  on  a  table  previously 
to  ^oin^  into  the  water,  that  nobody  could  learn  who  should  ^  into  the 
water  at  once,  as  that  no  person  could  Idam  a  lang^ape  so  well  in  tSe  coun- 
try where  it  was  spoken  as  he  could  out  of  it.  My  own  experience  is  at  va* 
riance  with  the  hon.  Mover's  proposition.  I  am  not  ^ware  that  I  am  duller 
than  other  people,  but  I  know  that  I  spent  ten  years  at  school  and  ten  at 
Colle^,  pnncipally  in  studying  one  langua^,-  and  when  I  left  colle|^  I  was 
unable  to  hold  a  conversation  in  it;  I  did  not,  indeed,  know  any  person  in 
Oxford,  however  learned,  who  could  hold  a  conversation  in  Latin.  When  I 
went  to  France  I  knew  very  little  of  the  lang^ua^e,  and  was  actually  obli«^ 
to  dine  at  Rouen  on  a  fowl  because  1  could  ask  for  nothing  else ;  and  yet, 
after  I  had  been  four  mouths  in  the  country,  I  could  maintain  a  convertatioa 
in  French.  Some  parts  of  the  hon.  Mover  s  speech  did  not  at  all  bear  upou 
the  question,  and  to  them  I  need  not  more  particularly  reffer ;  there  were 
other  parts  which  1  will  leave  to  the  consideration  of  persons  better  compe- 
tent to  dispose  of  them  than  myself;  I  will  not,  therefore,  longer  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Court. 

Colonel  LusHiNGTON. — ^There  can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  preat  im- 
portance of  the  Company's  military  officers  possessing  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  Hindoostanee  lang^ua^,  as  would  enable  them  to  perform  the  datie^  of 
their  station  with  credit  to  themselves,  and  with  advanta|te  to  their  employers. 
All,  I  believe,  will  a^ree  upon  this  point ;  but  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
imparting^  the  necessary  instructions  are  a  diflTerent  question,  and  I  cannot 

?ersuade  myself  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  the  boo. 
'roprietor*s  motion  will  coutiterbalance  the  disadvantage  and  inconvenience 
that  will  result  from  it.  The  objections  which  can  he  ur^td  ag^ainst  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  institution  in  the  metropolis  for  the  instructioii 
of  cadets  are  so  weig>hty,  that  I  ima^ne  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  necet- 
sitv  being  proved,  woul'd  induce  this  Court  to  consent  to  such  a  measure.  I 
will  endeavour  to  show  that  no  such  necessity  exists,  and  that  a  knowledge  of 
-the  Native  language  by  a  cadet  previously  to  his  leaving  England,  is  not  of 
such  paramount  importance,  as  to  be  the  tine  qua  non  of  his  appointment.  1 
will  not  detain  the  Court  by  entering  into  a  lengthened  detail  of  the  objections 
to  the  motion,  but  will  content  myself  with  stating  a  few  that  appear  to  roe 
most  striking.  The  danger  to  which  the  murals  and  health  of  young  persons, 
Just  leaving^tbe  roofs  of  their  parents,  must  be  exposed  by  the  residence  of  a 
few  monthsln  London  ;  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  precise  line  as  to  what  shall 
•be  considered  a  sufficient  exanfiination ;  and  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining 
how  long  it  might  be  before  all  cadets  would  he  qualified  to  receive  their  ap- 
pointments, depending  as  it  must  on  their  difi^rent  dispnsitiuns,  talents,  and 
industry :  these  are  all  serious  objections  to  the  hon.  Afover's  scheme.  Be- 
sides, the  proposed  regulation  would  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  advancement  6f 
thoie  young  men  who  have  not  the  means  of  attending  the  seminaries  where 
the  Native  languages  are  taught.  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  no  advan- 
tage would  result  from  a  cadet  who  was  proceeding  to  India  being  grounded 
in  a  knowledge  of  Hindoostanee,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  study  during  the  voy* 
age  out ;  but  if  there  are,  as  is  stated,  so  many  semiuaries  at  which  that  lan- 
guage is  taught,  the  parents  and  guardians  of  cadets  will  gladly  avail  thera- 
-selves  of  the  opportunity  they  afibrd  for  the  acquisitiod  of  that  useful  know- 
ledge. It  should,  however,  be  recollected  that  the  Hindoostanee  language 
is  employed  almost  exclusively  for  colloquial  purposes ;  and,  therefore,  a  per- 
son who  is  desirous  of  learning  it,  is  likely  to  effect  his  object  no  where  so 
lefl^ctually  as  in  the  counti^  where  be  Is  in  th«  habit  of  hearing  it  spoluf« 
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chiily,  and  where  a  vely  short  retidence  will  convince  him  that  the  racoess  of 
hit  ftiture  career  in  the  service  will  chiefly  depend  upon  his  knowledg^e  of  that 
lan^agre.  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  a  few  nicts  which,  from  iny  liluation  as 
rommander  of  a  re^osent  in  India  for  several  years,  will,  I  trust,  be  consi- 
tlered  worthy  of  some  dcg^ree  of  attention  ;  and,  thouf^  it  may  appear  pre- 
sumptuous in  me,  I  feel  a  confident  expectation  that  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy 
tho<e  who  are  at -present  favourable  to  the  motion,  that  there-  is  no  necessity 
for  its  adoption.  From  the  general  tenor  of  the  hon.  Mover's  ar^ments, 
gentlemen  would  be  led  to  imagine  that  a  remarkable  want  of  kifowltdjte  of 
Ihe  Native  lan^tages  existed  amon^t  the  officers  of  the  Indian  anoy»  and  that 
this  circumstauce  was  altogether  overlooked  by  the  authorities  in  India.  So 
far  from  this  beings  the  case,  1  can  state,  from  my  own  knowledg^e.  that  the 
t>ovemment  in  India  nauifests  the  ^eatest  anxiety  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Native  lan^ages  by  the  military  servants  of  the  Company.  1  can  support 
this  statement  i>y  facts  which,  beiug  on  record,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  from 
^hich  it  wiH  -anpear,  that  the  Governmeiit  bf  India  has  not  been  satis/led  with 
expressinif  its  desire  on  this  subject,  but  has  seconded  its  nishes  by  such  ra- 
l^ations  as  were  considered  best  calculated  tn  promote  the  object  ia 
view.  For  several  years  past>  the  Commander-in«€hief  has  icquired  to 
be  furnished  with  a  half  yearly  report  from  every  ofAeer  commanding  a 
Teglment,  of  the  proficiency  o^  each  officer  under  his  oomroand  in  the 
Htndoostanee  and  other  Native  langusge^.  These  reports  are  not  mere 
matteni  of  form.  They  are  drawn  up  with  great  care,  geaerally  from  pn»- 
viofis  examination,  and  great  attention  is  ^d  to  them  at  htad-q darters. 
In  proof  of  this,  1  will  mention  a  circumstance  connected  with  this  subject. ia 
'Which  I  was  personally  ronrerued.  In  one  of  these  reports,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  a  }-oung  officer  who, 
•BotwitMtanding  my  repeated  recommendations,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Native  languages.  A  despatch  was  immediately  sent  from 
headquarters,  staling,  that  if,  in  my  next  report,  I  was  not  able  to  give  a 
more  favourable  account  of  the  officer  in  question,  his  Excellency  livoMla  ton* 
sifter  whether  it  was  expedient  to  intru«t  him  with  the  command  of  a  troop. 
•It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  intimation  was  attended  with  the 
-best  possible  effect.  The  Indian  Goviernmeut  likewise  have  issued  a  regular 
tioD»  that  no  officer  shall  be  appointed  to  the  responsible  situations  of  adjuv 
tant,  paymaster,  and  interpreter,  without  havtng  proved,  upon  examination, 
that  he  Was  qualified  for  them  by  possessing  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Native  languages.  Ami  here  I  wilt  take  upon  myself  to  state,  that  not  the 
slightest  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  any  accused  person  suffering 
from  the  ignorance  of  interpreters.  1  know  of  nu  better  security  against  any 
attempt  to  mislead  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter,  than  the  fact  of  that  officer's 
being  sworn,  which  Is  always  the  case.  The  hon.  Mover  appearato  have  mis*' 
•  understood  the  nature  of  an  interpreter's  duty.  It  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  be 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  young  officer,  who  may  sometimes  frel  himself 
-at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is  said-in  the  Native  language,  or  to  express  him«- 
self  in  it.  The  principal  duty  of  an  interpreter  is,  to  attend  at  all  Native 
courts-martial  that  luay  be  assembled  in  the  regiment  to  which  he  belongs, 
to  take  care  that  nothing  is  put  down  as  evidence  but  what  is  strictly  correct 
-and  to  prevent  anv  bias  either  for  or  ngafnst  the  prisoner  by  the  members  of 
a  court-mar4i«l.  No  Native  coart^manial-  is  legal  without  an  interpreter  ; 
and  I  consider  the  appointment  of  tliat  officer  likely  to  assist  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  There  is  a  point  connected  with  this  suhiect  to  which 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  allude,  in  the  hope  that  it^tll  meet  with  ihe  atten* 
tion  of  the  executive  body,  f  desire  the  renewal  of  a  regulation,  which  I 
regret  was  ever  discontinued  :  I  mean  the  regulation  by  which  a  pecuniary 
reward  was  bestowed  on  such  officers  as  passed  a  successful  examination  of 
their  proficiency  iu  the  Native  languages.  I  am  confident  that  the  renewal 
of  the  regulation  would  he  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effect.  By  ex«^ 
citing  a  spirit  of  emulation,  it  would  induce  the  ofllcerft  to  pursue  their  studies 
with  more  vigour  and  perseverance  than  at  present ;  and  the  benefit  which 
Wild  be  derived  from  thfi  meatiirt,  mwM  more  than .  oompentata  for  tha 
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cxpenie  Attendine  it.  It  u  Mti«factory  U^  perceive,  thai  the  BcMiibay.G<nrcni- 
meat  i«eitit  to  have  reoogniaed  tbe  propriety  of  «ucb  a  measure;  for  by  an 
order  of  the  Goveroitr-Geiieral  id  Council,  iu  April  last,  the. pay  o^a 


for  iis  months  is  p'soted  to  .every  officer  wliu  shall  pass  an  exanioation  in 
.the  HindoosUnee  or  Mabratta  languages.  This  re.waad  amounts  to  only  about 
180  rupees, and  is  merely  a  reimlmrseroent  of  the.mouev  expended.in  payinf 
a  moontbce. .  I  do  nut  know  what  were  the  motives  which  led  to  tbe  aholi* 
tioa  of  the  former  reward  ;  but  at^the.  time  it  was  discontinued,  the  Madras 
Government  considered  it  worthv  o£  a  further  reference  to  tiie  authorities  in 
this  country.  An  anecdote,  which  I  have  beard  from  aquartar  entitled  to  credit, 
will  serve  to  show  what  was  the  feeling  of  tbe  Madras  Govemnsent  4Hi  this 
subject.  Tbe  late  Military  Auditor-General  at  Madras,  represented  to  the 
•Governor,  (Sir  Geoiye  Barlow,)  that  tbe  claims  of  officers  to.premiums»  lor 
having  passed  eaamination  as  to  tbeir  knowledge  of  the  Native  langnagee, 
were  very  large :  no  less  than  twenty,  be  said,  had  come,  in  within  a  short 
time.  Sir  George  Barlow  replied :  "  I  wish  that,  instead  of  twenty,  there 
were  two  bundled."  When  I  consider  that  tbe  munificent  reward  of  3kM)0 
rupees  is  bestowed  upon  such  of  the  Company's  civil  .servants  as  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  skill  in  the  Native  languages,  I  hope  that  a ^6imilar  spirit 
of  liberality  will  be  eshlbitcd  towards  the  other  branch  of  the  service.  1 
•wish,  however,  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  have  no  desire  to  draw  an  invi- 
dious comparison  between  the  two  branches  of  the  service.  I  admit  that,  in 
the  army,  the  applications  would  be  too  numerous  to  pfmiitavery  high  re- 
ward to  be  given ;  but!  think  that  if  1000  rupees  were  giyen  to  such  cmken 
as  might  pass  a  successful  anamination  in  tbe  Native  luiguagcs,  it  would  be 
tbe  means  of  ensuring  a  considerable  number  of  very  superior  scho- 
lars. (Utar.)  I  cannot  sit  down  without  doin|^  Justice  to  tbe  officers  of  tbe 
.Indian  army.  Notwiibstauding  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  the  hen. 
Mover  represents  them  to  be,  I  venture  to  declare,  that  there  never  was  a 
period  when  a  knowledge  of  tbe  Native  languages  was  more  generally  dif- 
.fnsed,  particularly  among,  tbe  junior  branches  of  tbe  army;  and  1  must 
further  declare,  that  1  consider  this  to  be  the  result  of  the  repeated  orders  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Government  of 
•India  in  conseiiuence  of  those  orders.  1  will  not  longer  trespass  on  the  atten- 
tion of  tbe  Court.  1  trust  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
motion ;  and  I  am  mvself  decidedly  opposed  to  shackling  the  appointment  of 
cadets  with  tbe  stipulations  reoommended-  by  the  hon.  Mover,  which  1  con- 
cei^-e  to  be  foully  unnecessarv.  (Jtfeorr.) 

Colonel  Stamhop£.-tI  think  that  the  learacdDoctor  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  has  not 
much  reason  to  regret  his  want  of  privilege  of  replying  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  oppose  the  molion.  Tbe  gallant  Officer  who  last  aiidreued  the 
Court,  has,  whiUt  intending  to  speak  against  tbe  motion,  made  some  very 
•sensible  observations  in  its  favour.  As  to  what  has  fallen  from  another  ho^* 
and  learned  Proprietor,  I  must  acknowledge  I  was  surprised  lo  hear  from  aa 
individual  who  i  understand  has  filled,  tbe  office  of  judge,  such  idle,  super- 
ficial, and  attomey-Uke  arguments,  in  favour  of  ignorance.  I  do  not  think  it 
,will  be  necesitary  to  detain  the  Court,  by  eodeavouring  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  argument.  It  roust  be  admiaed  that  it 
waaneeeasary  to  hold  rommunieatiuu.with  men  cither  by  language  (spoken 
pw  written)  or  by  signs.  Now,  unless  the  Directors  are  determined  that 
India  shall  be  governed  by  tbe  sort  of  pantomime  recommended  by  the  hon. 
•nd  learned  Proprietor,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  Company's  offi- 
cers should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  languages.  (Hear,  kem-.)  The 
question  then  is,  at  what  period  of  life  ought  that  knowledge  to  .be  acquired  ? 
Locke,  Rousseau,  and  all  other  philosophers  who  have  treated  of  the  eiili|cct 
of  education,  recommend  that  studies  mould  be  pursue<l  iu  youth,— that  the 
Impression  should  be  made  wbilH  the  wax  is  soft.  The  aigvments  of  the 
hou.  Mover  have  been  misrepresented.  He  never  conteaioed  that  cad^ 
should  he  perfeeily  acquainted  with  the  Native  laujEuagas  previoutly  to  their 
departure  from  this  couoti^,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  them.  (Hear.)    I  have  been  u  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
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tnustconfeuj  tbftt  1  have  bad  occaftiou  to  regret  that  I  had  not'  acquired  some 
kDowledge  of  the  laog^uage  of  the  countries  1  was  in  previously  to  visiting 
.them.  The  hoa.  and  learned  Proprietor  has  furnished  the  Court  with  an 
'example  of  the  inconvenience  to  whith  a  traveller  is  liable,  from  his  want  of 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  when  he  told  us  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  not 
getting  any  thing  to  eat  in  France,  because  \f%  was  only  able  to  ask  for  a 
pouUt,  (A  l0ugh7)  The  next  question  was,  how  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
•Oriental  languages  to  bh  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  young  men  ?  Who  was 
the  person  most  fit  to  be  employed  as  their  instructer,  from  bis  moral  qbalili- 
cations,  his  intellectual  aptitude,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  that 
particular  branch  of  learning  f  If  I  am  asked  where  this  person  is  to  be 
loundj  I  will  point  to  my  hon.  Friend,  the  learned  Doctor,  (Gilchrist,)  who 
has  grown  white-headed  in  the  Company's  service,  and  who,  whether  bv  his 
'lectures  or  his  elementaiy  books,  has  been  the  means  of  instructing  almost 
every  officer  in  the  Company's  service  who  has  any  knowledge  of  tbe  Native 
'languages.  I  call  upon  the  Directors  as  honest  men,  having  the  welfare  of 
India  at  heart,  to  adopt  measures  for  diflTusing  a  knowledge  of  the  Native 
lanruages  among  their  servants,  and  to  place  the  learned  Doctor  at  the  head 
of  that  kind  of  instraction.  1  am  sure  that  the  young  men  will  not  be  such 
bad  scholars  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Proprietor,  who  studied  Greek  and  Latin 
for  so  many  long  years,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  about  them  affer  all, 
^Laughter.) 

'    Sir  J.  Sbwell  explained,  that  he  had  not  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
Latin,  but  only  that  he  could  not  converse  in  that  tongue. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson. — 1  am  happy  to  perceive  that  the  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  language  to  officers  serving  in  India  se^ms 
to  prevail  very  generally  In  this  Court.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  smalt  sur-  . 
prise  that  I  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  Proprietor  put  two  or  three  cases  to 
show  that  such  knowledge  was  of  no  importance  whatever.  The  learned 
Gentleman  argued  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  conduct  a  whole  bar- 
*paga  train,  extending,  perhaps,  two  or  three  miles,  than  that  a  man  shoiird 
make  certain  signs  with  his  hands.  The  learned  Proprietor  applied  the  same 
<»uviocing  argument  to  the  unfortunate  affair  altuded  to  by  the  hon.  Mover, 
in  which  Some  of  our  troops  were  cut  to  pieces.  I  regret  that  the  learned 
I'roprietor  made  any  allusion  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  market-price  of  a 
radetshio,  be<*ause  it  may  give  rise  to  ideas  which  have  no  fouddation  what- 
ever. Nothing  can  be  more  upright  and  houeurable  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Directors  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  patronage  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  They  have  acted  in  a  wajr  which  defiA  fven  the  imputation  of  corrupt 
motives.  (Hear.)  My  hon.  Friend  who  has  brought  this  question  forward 
ought  to  feel  much  obliged  to  the  gallant  Officer  (Colonel  Lushington);  Yor 
if  ever  any  person  succeeded  in  establishing  the  affirmative  of  aprop>siiion,ho 
bas  done  so  with  respect  to  the  motion  before  the  Court,  The  gidlant  Officer 
stated  that  the  local  authorities  in  India  were  most  anxious  to  diffuse  a  know- 
led^re  of  the  Native  languages  amongst  the  officers,  and  quoted  the  words  of 
the  Company's  enliglitened  servant  (Sir  G.  Barlow)  to  the  same  effect.  AU 
that  my  hon.  Friend  desires,is  to  second  the  views  of  Governmenton  this  sub- 
ject. That  the  officers  were  not  generally  acquainted  with  the  Native  lan- 
■)(ua|^es,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  estiiblish  in- 
terpreters. If  every  officer  possessed  a  knowledge  of  those  languages,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  interpreters.  They  h»ve  evidently  been  appointed  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  officers  and  the  Natives,  from  the 
want  of  which  the  most  calamitous  results  have  been  known  to  proceed.  The 
gallant  Officer  sa^s  that  the  interpreters  are  appointed  to  assist  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  by  preventing  the  operation  of  unfair  bias  on'the  part  of 
the  Natives.  How  much  better  might  this  object  be  attained,  if  every  officer 
was  able  to  understand  what  was  said  in  the  Native  language.  But  does  the 
gallant  Officer  mean  to  say  that  every  courUmartial  is  attended  by  an  inter- 
{ireier  ?  Are  there  not  some  subordinate  courts-mariial  which  have  not  the 
assistance  of  an  interpreter  ?  The  learned  jud^e  had  said  that  signals  of  the 
hands  were  sufficiently  understood  j  but  he  did  not  consider  that  such  sig- 
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D«U  could  not  ]be  seen  U  the  night-time.  The  importaiit  question  ii»  what  was 
the  best  way  to  promote  a  ktiowled^  of  the  Native  lanpiages  amottir  militaiy 
officers  ?  I  do  not  thiuk  that  the  dsiif^r  apprehended  for  the  morals  of  the  yovnp 
nen«  from  a  short  residence  here  in  the  metropolis,  at  all  equal  to  the  danger 
of  the  interei^t  of  the  Company,  while  officers,  who  were  iroorant  of  the  Na* 
tive  lanf  uaf^es,  had  to  perform  their  duties.  Some  hon.  Proprietors  seem  tp 
thiuk  that  the  object  of  the  hon.  Mover  is  merely  to  place  Dr.  Gilchrist  at  tlie 
head  of  an  establishment  for  instruction  youn|(  men.  This  is  not  the  case. 
But  1  do  think,  that  from  the  abilitv  and  learninf  of  that  hon.  Proprietor, 
should  it  be  found  expedient  to  tuomit  young  men  to  a  test  before  sent 
out,  that  seminaries  in  and  about  London  should  take  advantage  of  his  great 
talents.  Young  men,  when  they  went  out  to  India,  if  they  had  not  acquired 
the  language  beforehand,  must  pay  a  Native  tutor  from  the  scanty  pittance 
allowed  them  by  the  Company.  Prospective  rewards  had  been  held  out  to 
such  as  made  any  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Native  languages,  but  tbey 
had  since  been  withdrawn.  At  present  it  was  impossible  for  the  cadets  to 
profit  by  tutors,  for  they  joined  their  regiments  within  two  or  tbrea  weeks 
after  their  arrival •  Nothing,  therefore,  can  remedy  the  evil  but  the  ereetioa 
of  an  establishment  from  the  funds  of  the  Company,  and  that  the  cadets 
should  be  instructed  there  before  they  joined  the  army.  .The  object  of  the 
lion.  Mover  is,  that  the  cadets  should  be  instructed  properly  before  they  took 
their  places  in  the  regiments.  I  shall  now  mention  the  only  evil  that  re* 
mains,  and  abioh  mip^ht  be  easily  removed,  if  the  ben.  Mover  will  consent  to 
leave  the  matter  enUrely  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  a  request  from  the 
Qonrt  of  Proprietors  to  have  their  opinion  upon  it.  Such  a  proceeding  wtmld 
give  the  Proprietors  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  any  future  resolution ,  and 
every  Proprietor  would  know  what  he  was  about,  and  would  cootribnio 
as  much  as  he  could  to  carry  into  effect  that  measure  which  would  ope- 
rate beneficially  for  India.  1  think  the  object  in  view  would  be  best  at> 
taiued  by  such  a  motion  as  this  :— *^  That  the  Court  of  Directors  be  requested 
to  take  into  consideration  the  espediency  of  requiring  from  the  cadets  the  at- 
tainment of  a  certain  proficiency  either  here  or  in  India,  before  they  be  per- 
mitt«d  to  join  their  respective  regiments,  and  that  it  be  desired  to  report  its 
opinion  tbereou  to  the  Couit  of  Proprietors."  Thoiigh  I  think  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  better,  I  do  not  wish  to  press  it  unless  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  (k>urt.  I  make  this  declaration  as  due  to  the  ability  with  which  the  qaes* 
tion  has  been  brought  forward.  I  have  suggested  what  1  think  will  further 
the  object  in  view,  and  for  the  success  of  which  1  am  so  ansious,  that  1  would 
rather  withdraw  my  own  proposition  than  disturb  the  jplans  and  views  of 
others. 

Colonel  LcsniNGTON  rose  to  explata  that  in  which  he  conceived  be  hail 
been  misunderstood.  If  young  men  were  to  be  prevented  from  joining  their 
regiments  until  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Hiodoostanee,  their  emo* 
laments  were  so  trifling  that  they  would  actually  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
existence.  Indeed  I  cannot  see  the  utility  of  keeping  them  from  their  military 
duties,  for  in  every  regiment  there  are  Nattvesepoys  well  acquainted  with  the 
Ettglish  language ;  and  I  knew  an  instance,  tn  my  own  regiment,  where  a 
Native  had  five  young  officers  uader  bis  tuition.  1  had  been  asked  by  the 
hem.  aud  learned  Proprietor,  if  I  meant  to  say  that  an  interpreter  was  present 
at  every  court-martial  ?  I  reply  that  1  do  mean  to  say  so  ;  for  his  signatura 
was  required  by  law  to  legalize  iu  proceedings.  In  every  regimental  conri- 
martial ,  there  most  be  five  officers  and  one  interpreter  present.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Proprietor  has  a^ked  me,  what  was  done  when  an  offience  was  commit- 
ted iu  a  detachment  of  a  regiment  ?  If  there  were  not  five  officers  and  one 
interpreter  iu  the  detachment,  the  offence  remained  unpunUfaed  till  the 
regiment  was.joiued. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson.—I  ^  not  wish  to  offer  any  proposition  to  the  notice  of  the 
Court,  unless  the  whole  question  is  taken  into  coosifleratioo.  I  o^ly  desire 
that  the  cadets  ^honld  acquire  a  cerUin  proficiency  in  the  Hindoostanee 
lanjcuage  \  if  at  their  legiments,  so  much  the  better.  The  Director*  wonM 
fay  so  in  their  repoit^  wA  bit  object  would  benwweitd. 
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Mr.  S.  DiXON.— Ilie  bon.  Mover,  I  think,  has  used  too  ievere  ittDg^aa^  lit 
t>rin|in|^  forwiird  bis  roottou.  1  neter  beard  such  an  attack  upon  the  Direb* 
tors  in  mj  life.  The  present  question  mi^ht  be  brought  into  A  very  nad'ow 
compass.  Ever^  one  allowed  the  heoeiit  of  pur  officers  leaminr  the  Native 
lang^aa^,  but  differed  as  to  the  mode.  Not?  I  am  rather  inclined  to  tak^  the 
opinion  of  practical  men  than  of  speculative  men.  The  bon.  and  leamM 
Gentleman,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  good  lawyer,  but  batiup  never  been  in  IndiS 
be  must  know  less  of  that  country  than  the  eallant  Colofiel  who  has  Just  sat 
down.  He  had  said  the  motion  was  uncalled  for,  and  I  do  not  suppose  thai 
I  can  add  weight  to  that  assertion.  The  resolution  peremptorily  required 
that  no  gentleman  shotdd  be  permitted  to  go  out  to  ludia  without  having  pre^ 
▼iously  undergone  an  examination. —  (A^o,  no.)  I  say  they  must  produce  a 
test  of  their  knowledge,  and  how  can  that  be  done  but  by  their  undergoing 
an  examiuation.  'Vhe  hon.  Mover  has  said,  thai  iostructioti  might  be  fot 
very  cheap,  and,  from  what  has  fallen  from  him,  I  should  not  be  surprised  tiy 
bear  that  Dr.  Gilchrist  was  ready  to  contract  to  teach  500  i^ersons  for  a  guine« 
a  head.  But  that  is  not  all  the  expense  attached  to  learning  Hindoostaheie.* 
The  young  meti  must  reside  near  the  Doctor's  habitation,  and  in  Londoni 
where  their  morals  were  likely  to  be  corrupted.  The  bon.  Mover  had  set  out 
by  saying  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  o'bject  of  his 
measure,  but  this  be  has  entirely  failed  to  prove.  A  leHrned  Doctor  bad 
ranged  himself  on  his  side,  but  on  the  other  side  there  was  another  Doctor 
who  bad  totally  opposite  views  with  regard  to  this  question ;  and  reluctant  il 
I  am  io  decide^  when  Doctors  disagree,  still  I  must  say  that,  to  my  opinion,  tb<^ 

Stllaut  Colonel  had  the  best  side  of  the  argument.  It  is  notorious  thi^ 
ough  a  person  may  learn  a  language  grammatfcallv,  yet,  when  he  went  to 
the  country  where  it  was  spoken,  he  found  himself  at  a  loss  to  expresi  hii 
ideas.  Latin  is  not  spoken  in  Italy,  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  as  mtich  differ- 
ence between  the  language  the  learned  Doctor  teaches  and  that  of  Hindoastan^ 
Let  the  Court  judge  from  analogy ;  for  if  a  child  be  taught  French  at  an . 
keademy,  and  another  learns  by  mixing  in  good  French  society,  the  latter  wilf 
acquit  himself  best  in  the  same  time.  Besides,  instruction  could  be  got 
knuch  cheaper  in  India  than  here ;  and  this  is  a  mott  material  point,  as  it  it 
the  Sons  of  clergymen  and  decayed  genilemen  Who  geherally  go  out  to  In^ff 
as  cadets,  and  these  would  be  effectaally  precluded  from  visiting  India,  if  tfaiir 
Motion  should  be  carried,  as  they  could  not  afford  to  qualify  themselves  fbi* 
their  situation.  Besides,  looVing  at  the  success  of  the  army  as  it  has  beeif 
eonstituted  for  years  past,  I  do  not  think  that  the  knowledge  di  the  Native 
languages  is  of  such  importance  to  the  inferior  officers.  I  dare  6ay  that  the 
bdn.  Member  for  Aberdeen  did  uot  know  the  language  when  he  first  arrived 
in  India. 

(Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  would  have  found  benefit  from  it  if  be  haa.) 
M.  S.  Dixoif.— 1  will  not  deny  what  the  bon.  Mover  has  said,  btit  he  migbt 
bavie  been  a  much  greater  man  than  he  was  if  he  had  understood  it. 

Mr.DAftBY. — 1  am  glad  that  1  speak  to  those  who  understand  the  subject 
completely,  and  are  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  sophistry  of  words.  1  do  not' 
know  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  hon.  Mover  to  vilify  the  Court  of 
Directors,  but  if  it  had  been,  he  cuuld  not  have  more  effectually  accompHshed 
that  object.  The  Court  has  been  told  that  the  Directors  have  been  remiss  li^ 
their  duty,  but  the  gallant  Colonel  has  disproved  that,  and  everv  assertiotf 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen.  The  account  that  has  been  given 
by  the  gallant  Colonel  respecting  his  own  regiment,  and  of  the  wish  of  youngs 
men  appointed  as  officers  to  study  the  Native  language,  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince Proprietors  of  the  inutility  of  the  present  measure,  llie  motion  has  been 
brought  forward  with  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  case,  and  it  appears  to  m6 
only  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault  with  the  Court  of  Directors.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  Court  may  safely  trust  to  the  Directors,  and  reject  the 

f  resent  proposal,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  slur  cast  on  every  officer  in  the 
ndinn  army. 

Captain  Maxfield. — I  understand  the  rallant  Officer  on  the  other  side  of  tbei 
Court  to  say  that  no  court-martial  coutd  be  held  onkss  an  interjireter  wai 
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present.    How  is  it,  tlien,  that  to  the  Sebundy  corps,  to  whose  iorisdictioo  at 
least  25,000  or  more  Natives  are  subject,  that  no  interpreter  was  ever  present? 
(Colonel  LusHiNGTON  did  not  speak  of  the  civil,  but^of  the  military  scnrice 
of  the  Company.) 

Captain  M axfield  continued— It  might  be  so,  but  unless  the  interpreters 
employed  by  ibe  military  courts  are  much  better  qualifled  than  those  of  the  civil 
courts,  they  were  of  no  kind  of  use.  I  knew  a  Persiao  iuterpreter  who,  in  fact, 
was  entirelv  ignorant  of  the  language.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  statement  of  the 
gallant  Cuioucl  being  perfectly  correct  with  respect  to  the  officers  of  his  own  re- 
lament,  but  instances  are  not  wanting  where  men  are  intrusted  with  verjr  high 
situations,  who  know  not  a  word  of  the  language ;  for  example,  their  late  military 
Surveyor-General.  Such  rewards  to  ignorance  must  be  an  encouragement  to  in- 
dolence and  neglect ;  and  unless  to  correct  the  pernicious  effects  of  such  ex- 
amples, some  stimulus  be  given  to  the  acquirement  of  Hindoostanee,  it  will 
continue  to  be  too  much  neglected.  As  a  proof  of  this,  1  may  mention  one  of 
the  ludicrous  blunders  which  often  disgrace  the  bench.  Jn  a  crowded  court, 
on  one  occasion,  a  man  screamed  out,  and  the  magistrate  inquiring  the 
cause  of  it,  was  told,  '<  Koota  kata  hue."  (It  is  a  dog  which  is  biting  the 
peoD^e.)  <'  Bring  him  to  me,  said  the  magistrate,"  and  I  will  teach  faiu  not 
to  disturb  a  court  of  justice  in  future.*'  The  court  was  convulsed  with 
laughter,  for  it  appeared  the  magistrate  had  mistaken  the  dog  for  a  man. 
(Ji&eh  laughter,)  This  shows  that  the  ignorance  of  the  Native  languages  is 
Bot  confined  to  one  branch  of  the  public  service,  but  was  exteuded  to  them  all, 
and  even  served  to  bring  the  administration  of  justice  into  contempt.  I  may 
add,  that  it  detracts  from  the  respcctibility  of  the  European  character ;  and  I 
therefore  think  cadets  should  learn  the  umguage  before  they  left  England, 
JTor  in  India  they  would  be  neglected  under  the  plea  of  public  emergency. 
.  Sir  Charles  Forbes.— I  rise  to  support  the  motion.  The  instructions  that 
have  been  given  to  young  men  liefore  proceeding  to  India,  by  Dr.  Gilchrist, 
had  been  found  so  very  l^neficial,  that  the  progress  when  in  India  was  extra- 
ordinary. I  hope,  though  the  present  motion  may  fail,  my  ton.  Friend  i»ili 
not  let  the  subject  drop,  but  follow  it  up  by  another  motion,  restricting  bar- 
risters and  attornevs  from  proceeding  to  India,  unless  previously  oualificd  by 
a  knowledge  of  Hindoostanee.  For  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  justice  can 
be  administered  hy  magistrates  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  I  knew  an  instance  myself  where  a  man  was  sentenced  to  death,  on 
account  of  the  misrepresentation  of  his  words  by  the  interpreter.  A  private  in- 
dividual noticed  it,  who  was  called  out  of  the  court  afterwards  upon  some 
business,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  man  was  found  guilty,  llie  gentleman, 
upon  hearing  this,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  judge,  informing  him  of  what  he  con- 
ceived  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  when  the  sentence  was  suspended, 
and  ultimately  the  man  was  pardoned.  I  nave  read  his  letter  of  thanks,  writ- 
ten by  the  judge.  Sir  John  Ne\vl)olt,  and  that  showed  that  some  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  mistakes  In  f«itnre« 
One  word  with  respect  to  the  communication  by  signs.  The  first  ^ign  that 
young  gentlemen  applied  to  the  unfortunate  Natives,  if  they  were  misunder- 
stood, was  a  slap  in  the  face,  or  a  caoe  across  the  shoulders.  God  prcaerve 
the  natives  of  Iiulia  from  such  signs !  I  will  put  a  case,  which  gentlemen 
who  have  been  in  India  will  acknowledge  not  to  be  an  uncommon  one :  If  a 
roung  officer  is  invited  out,  and  happens  to  be  too  late  for  liis  appointment, 
le  ftrst  tells  his  palanquin  bearers  to  go  quicker.  This  they  rf  fuse  to  do, 
and  it  is  not  surprising,  when  bearing  a  load  under  the  broiling  sun  of  India. 
He  then  begins  to  swear  at  them  in  Knglish,  andtha^  not  understanding  him, 
fttopf  he  would  then  jump  out  and  beat  them.  The  cousequence  is,  the 
bearcfs  take  themselves  off  and  leave  him  to  shift  for  hiinse!t.  This  I  have 
frequently  known  to  have  been  the  rase.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  owing  to 
the  courts  of  law  and  the  regulations  of  police,  private  floggings  were  goiag 
put  of  fashion.  When  I  was  in  India,  the  rattan  was  applied  as  often  as  the 
whim  or  caprice  of  the  master  dictated ;  6r  if  a  man  was  thought  likely  to 
complain  of  such  tyrannic  conduct,  he  was  sent  off*  to  the  superintendent  of 
tke  police,  who  flogged  him  for  some  imaginary  offence.  Such  I  know  to  have 
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been  the  case  often.  I  will  not  g^ve  any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  carryini:  the  object  uuder  consideration  into  effect,  but  1  think  that  the 
Company  is  i^atiy  indebted  to  the  disinterested  conduct  of  Dr.  Gilchrist,  in 
instructini^  youof  men  before  they  are  sent  to  India. 

Sir  John  Seweli.. — 1  never  said  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  carry  on  com- 
munication by  signs,  and  on  that  point  1  have  been  grossly  misrepresented. 
I  only  said,  that  upon  the  occasion  which  had  fallen  out  so  unfortunately,  a 
communication  by  signs  might  have  prevented  the  accident. 

Mr.  RiGBY. — It  will  be  much  to  my  regret  if  thepresent  motion  b  carried  iu 
the  alArmative,  for  if  it  goes  abroad  that  this  question  has  been  settled  without 
consulting  the  authorities  in  India,  it^ould  create  great  misapprehension. 
It  would  create  an  opinion  that  the  importance  of  the  Hindoostanee  language 
being  studied,  in  which  everv  one  else  concurred,  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
Court  of  Directors.  ■  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  subject  has  been  maturely 
weighed  by  them,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the 
study.  As  a  proof  of  this,  a  young  relation  of  mine,  who  went  out  as  inter- 
preter, and  who  understood  the  language  perfectly,  had  had  his  salary  in- 
creased. Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  motion,  suggested  by  an  hon.  and  learned  Proprietor  (Mr.  R. 
Jackson)  were  acceded  to,  and  that  the  matter  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Directors,  and  to  make  the  propriety  of  cadets  giving  a  test,  either  here 
or  in  India,  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee  language,  a  subject  of 
after  consideration. 

Mr.  Laubie  said — On  such  an  important  question  as  the  present,  I  hope  the 
Companv's  servants  in  India  will  bestow  all  the  information  they  might  have 
acquired  there,  and  place  their  practical  knowledge  against  the  speculative 
views  of  wrangling  lawyers,  who  now  occupy  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Court.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  of  late  years,  this  Court  has  put  me  more  in 
mind  of  one  of  the  Courts  of  Westminster- hall  than  a  meeting  of  merchants 
concerning4heir  affairs.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  have  heard  from 
^he  gallant  Officer,  who  has  spoken  wi  eloquentIv,|that  the  reward  that  used  to 
be  bestowed  upon  officers  who  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  lan- 
guages had  been  witbdrai^n,  for  their  object  should  be  only  glory,  and  they 
should  not  be  actuated  by  the  selfish  views  of  gaining  money.  1  am  content 
to  trust  the  matter  to  the  Directors,  and  shall  therefore  oppose  the  motion. 

Col.  LusHiNGTON.— I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  rewards 
thai  nave  been  withdrawn.  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  approve  of  that  mea- 
sure ;  all  1  said  was  this,  that  tliere  never  was  a  period  since  the  rewards  had 
taken  awav,  in  which  the  Native  languages  were  better  understood  than  at 
present.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  officers  should  be  taught  to  look  to 
reward  as  well  as  to  glory. 

Sir  Gbokok  Robinson  (the  Deputy-Chairman.) — I  hope  the  Court' will 
allow  me  to  bring  back  the  question  from  the  wide  range  it  has  taken,  to  its 
actual  bearings,  and  that  is,  whether  it  is  better  for  civets  to  give  a  test  of 
their  acquirement  of  the  Hindoostanee,  before  thev  were  appointed,  or  learn 
iu  the  country  where  it  was  universally  spoken.  It  is  my  opinion  that  many 
evils  would  arise  by  compelling  them  to  learn,  and  as  the  case  now  stands 
there  is  sufficient  inducement  to  their  acquiring  the  Native  languages.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  hon.  Mover  has  been  actuated,  as  had  been  said,  in  bringing 
forward  this  motion,  by  any  wish  to  throw  blame  on  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
but  J  must  say  that  as  often  as  this  case  has  been  agitated,  there  has  appeared 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Mover  a  great  anxiety  to  promote  the  i>ecuniaiy  views 
of  a  certain  individual.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  course  or  to-day*s  debate 
that  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  had  originated  the  measure  of  appointing  Na- 
tive interpreters  to  the  different  regiments  in  their  service.  If  this  had  been 
the  act  of  that  illustrious  individual,  I  should  have  been  very  unwilling  to 
detract  from  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  was  an  act  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  con- 
sidered and  determined  upon  l)efore  that  noble  person  arrived  in  India.  I 
will  read  the  military  letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  12th  of  March 
18 U,  by  which  the  Court  will  see  that  the  case  is  as  I  have  stated  it. 

(The  hon.  Proprietor  here  read  an  e&tract  from  the  letter,  to  show  that 
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the  appmntmcnt  of  intrrpreterf,  selected  frop  aubalten^  oflLcen  of  each  NaUve 
bi^ttalioo',  was  the  act  of  the  Directors.  He  then  resd  anotlier  letter,  dated 
17tb  January  1810,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  Directors  bad  come  to  a 
resolution,  tbat  no  staff  appointment  should  be  held  by  any  officer  who  bad 
not  previously  acquired  a  competent  knowled^  of  the  Hindoostaaee  lan- 
g^iage») 

Considering  all  these  circumstances,  I  do  think  that  the  Omit  of  Direc- 
tors have  never  been  slow  in  affording  every  encouragement  to  the  attain- 
laent  of  the  Native  languages  ;  and  f  must  state  that,  notwithstaudiag  all 
tbat  bad  been  said  to  (he  contrary  by  one  hon.  Proprietor,  a  more  correct 
distribution  to  these  offices  never  took  place  than  at  the  present  period ;  I 
therefore  think,  that  it  would  be  a  better  way  for  the  Court  of  Proprietors  to 
leave,  unchecked  and  unshackled,  to  the  Court  of  Directors  the  adoption  of 
any  further  ^neasures  which  they  might  think  proper  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  own  system.  The  success  of  it  was  as  deeply  interestinr  to  the  Direc* 
tors,  both  individually  and  collectivelv,  as  to  any  member  of  this  Court ;  and 
it  would  nol  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  plan,  which  had  formerly  been 
abolished,  of  giving  rewards  tor  the  ourpose  ox  encouragioe  the  study  of  the 
"Native  languages,  \ras  under  cptlsiaeration  to  be  revived.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  but  that  every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  proficients  in  the 
Native  languages  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  I  may  state,  too,  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  do' not  think  it  expedient  that  young  men  shunld  be  forced  to 
prosecute  their  studies  here,  considering  that  Sieir  deteution  would  be  the 
consequence,  and  their  parents  put  to  serious  inconvenience  and  expense. 
If  there  were  the  number  of  iostilutions  in  this  country  for  learning  the  Hin- 
doostanee  as  had  been  mentioned,  I  think  it  may  safelv  be  left  to  such  of 
the  pareuts  and  frieuds  of  the  young  men  who  are  goiog  abroad,  to  give  them 
that  prelimiuary  instruction  which  circumstances  might  permit  of,  especially 
as  it  would  qualify  them  to  hold  staff  situations  in  the  Company's  service. 
For  these  reasons,  I  am  decidedly  against  the  original  motion  and  the 
amendment  which  had  been  put  afterwards.     {Tkere  U  no amendmemtJ) 

Mr.  Weeding  rose  and  saidf — I  agree  with  tbeDeputy^Chairman  in  think* 
lii^  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Directors  and  Ae  authorities  abroad.  When  this  subject  was  brought  before 
the  Court  on  a'  former  occasion,  I  stated  my  opinion,  that  if  the  young 
gentlemen  intended  for  India  should  receive  instruction  firom  any  body,  it 
should  be  from  some  person  in  India,  rather  than  receive  it  at  home.  Such 
was  my  opinion,  and  nothing  I  have  heard  to-day  has  altered  it.  It  would 
be  found  a  very  inconvenient  practice  if  the  body  of  cadets  should  be  subject 
to  examination  and  test  before  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  I  had  at 
first  imagined  that  the  hon.  Mover  intended  that  another  college  should  be 
built  for  the  purpose  of  ipstructing  the  young  cadets  in  Hiodoostanee,  as  in 
another  place  young  gentlemen  were  instructed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mora* 
lity;  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  hon.  Mover  had  no  such  inteuticm;  the 
Cadets  were,  however,  to  be  subjected  to  a  previous  test  and  examination. 
If  this  test  were  of  a  high,  or  even  a  low  order,  the  time  consumed  in 
preparing  for  it  would  be  so  long  that  the  supi)ly  of  officers  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  wants  of  their  military  service.  Even  at  Haileyhury  and  at 
AdJiscombe,  where  the  demand  was  not  so  great  bv  one*tenth  in  the  ratio 
of  their  military  service,  and  where  instruction  in  Hiadoostanee  was  assisted 
by  rules  and  regulations,  and  by  a  host  of  professors  acting  under  a  system 
which  had  been  established  for  years,  the  supplies  of  cadets  which  these  in> 
stitutions  sent  forth  would  not  be  found  equal  to  the  demand.  If  such 'in- 
convenience and  difficulty  was  met  with  <w here  the  numbers  were  so  few, 
what  would  be  the  case  where  the  numbers  required  were  many  ?  Even  if  it 
should  be  alow  that  a  mere  smattering  in  the  language  was  wanted,  it  would 
be  attended  with  this  disadvantage,— that  the  cadet,  with  the  slightest  know* 
ledge  of  the  language,  would  go  out  qualified  for  the  performance  of  hit 
dutres  In  India,  ^o  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  cadet  himself,  or  for 
the  authorities  abroad,  to  trouble  themselves  any  further  on  die  matter, 
put  there  is  another  circumstance  which j  in  my  opinion j  countertwlances 
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yki$mkoUQi  thrad?aotm  of  ibe  bon.  Morer**  propoiHion:  fur  vefv  i^ood 
rpMviu  cadets  were  «|»poitited  at  the  early  age  vt  mteen  ;  they  could  not 
he  appoiDted  bcforehaodt  because  of  the  unpertain  wtauts  of  their  military 
service.  The  Directors  did  not  know  they  had  the  power  of  making  appoint- 
ments till  they  arTi?ed.  Every  one,  I  think,  who  ha»  the  least  observatioa 
of  hiiman  nature,  will  admit  the  great  indiscretion  of  aUowinc  youths,  of  so 
tender  an  age,  the  liberty  of  coutroUing  their  own  time,  fur  one  or  two 
3«ars,  while  qualifying  themselves  for  this  test  amidst  all  the  allurements  of 
a  large,  qr  even  small  town.  The  desire  of  indolence  and  pleasure,  inherent 
in  man,  would,  at  their  age,  be  much  stronger  than  when  reason  and  reflec- 
tiofi  would  be  so  strong  as  to  direct  their  attention  to  more  useful  pursuits, 
and  they  would  most  likely  fall  into  a  pernicious  course.  |  ask,  are  these 
disadvantages  at  all  overbalanced  by  any  necessity  of  the  case  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Proprietor?  The  fact  is,  no  necessity  existed  at  all,  as  had  been 
most  satisfactorily  proved  by  a  gallant  Officer  (Col.  Lushington^,  One 
\fould  suppose,  from  the  speech  oAhe  bon.  Mover,  tba^cailets  were  intrusted 
vrith  important  commissions  the  moment  they  set  foot  in  India ;  but  was  this 
the  case?  A  month  or  two  elapsed  before  they  joined  their  regiments  as  ensigns. 
Here  they  found  themselves  not  only  among  associates  of  th«ir  own  rank 
and  senior  ensicns,  but  among  lieutenants,  captaius»  majors,  and  lieute- 
nant-colon^, whose  authority  and  example  would  excite  them  to  the  attain- 
i^ent  of  that  knowledge  necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  their  duties. 
The  propess  of  the  proiuotiuus  also  aided  the  same  object.  Before  an  ensign 
was  ra^e  lieutenant  a  yeur  or  two  elapsed  ;  many  years,  as  much  as  fifteen 
or  twenty,  before  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  as  much 
more  before  he  became  lieut.'Colonel.  Was  not  this  progressive  preferment 
snfiicient  to  prove,  tl^it  long  before  an  officer  couM  arrive  at  any  office  of 
importance,  be  would  have  ample  opportunity  to  acquire,  and  the  authorities 
in  India  would  have  sufficient  opportunity  tu  demand  of  him,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  soldiery  over  whom  he  might  be  placed.  I  think  it,  there- 
fore, better,  that  instead  of  a  young  maa  wasting  hi»  time  here  on  the  acqui- 
s|tkui  of  mere  tyro's  information,  he  should  be  sent  out  at  once  to  ludia,  and 
there,  on  the  theatre  of  his  future  operations,  in  the  mid>»t  of  the  language 
which  he  was  to  learua  he  would  better  acquire  it,  together  with  his  profes- 
sional knowledge.  I  am,  for  these  reasons,  opposed  to  the  present  motictfi, 
1«eing  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  much  better  to  leave  th^  whole  matter  in  the 
lymcU  of  the  Directors  and  the  authorities  in  India 

Dr.  GiLCUKisT  w^s  proceeding  to  offer  some  ren^arks  in  replyt  a«  seconder 
of  the  motion,  when 

Mr.  PoYHDBR  said^U  it  pi^iiful  tp  me  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  ob- 
jecting to  the  learned  Doctor's  ^coiinus  of  proceeding.  He  did  not  urge  tu 
reply  as  a  matter  of  right,  bnt  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  1  am  aware  tha( 
the  Mover  of  a  question  is  heard  a  second  lime  by  courtesy,  but  the  Seconder 
was  not,  If  the  learned  Proprietor  was  heard  in  this  instaocet  it  would  estft- 
blisb  a  precedent  very  inconvenient  to  the  despatch  of  tha  business  of  the 
CourL 

.  Mr.  HuMB.— Perhaps  it  would  sav^  thi;  time  of  the  Court«  of  which  the 
bon.  Proprietor  seemed  so  careful,  if  he  were  infomted  that  his  learned  Friend 
(Dr  Gilciiriit)  did  not  Intend  to  press  his  claim  to  a  reply.-*(^  lfmfh»)  1 
myself  shall  take  up  but  a  very  short  time  in  reply.  To  the  paltry  objection  that 
had  been  made*  that  the  motion  had  been  brought  forward  wiin  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  particular  individuals,  it  is  beneath  me  to  offer  any  remark.  The 
question  had  been  introduced  solely  from  a  conviction >  that  if  it  were  acted 
upon,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  (k>mpany.  The  objection 
that  had  been  made  by  the  gallant  Officer,  aod  his  statement  of  the  disposltiim 
ol  the  officers  to  learn  the  Hindoo  language,  had  no  application  to  this  motion. 
It  might  be  correct  as  regarded  the  Qeugiil  establishmeui ;  for  they  were  cer- 
tainly better  acquainted  with  the  Native  language  than  the  officers  of  other 
Presidencies.  But  it  was  well  known  that  in  Madras  the  Native  officers  were 
obliged  to  act  as  interpreters  to  the  European  officers.  The  hon.  Director- 
ifixt  Deputy -ChaMTwan)  had  said  that  thb  was  a  subject  thM  had  been  care- 
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fiilly  looked  into  by  the  Court  of  Directon,  and  that  they  had  been  very  aictiTe' 
in  promoting;  a  knowledjpe  of  the  Ea«tem  languages  among  Eoropean  oAcen 
of  the  Native  troops.  I  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  proving  before  the 
Court  rise,  what  the  hon.  Director  has  said  about  them,  for  I  intend  to  mtive 
for  copies  of  all  instructions  sent  out  to  India  on  the  subject  of  European 
officers  learning  the  Eastern  language,  and  what  encouragement  they  held  - 
out  fur  the  acquisition  of  that  language.  I  will  meiition,  however,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  there  were  fifty  goliindaz  corps  in  India  witiM>ut  any  interpreter4il 
all  1  cau  state  as  a  fact,  that  the  Bengal  artillery  was  without  one  interpreter, 
and  the  minute  of  the  Court,  which  had  been  read  by  the  hon.Ileputy-Chiur-; 
man,  was  in  answer  to  a  representation  of  that  fact,  made  five  vears  before. 
After  this  I  am  not  disposed  to  push  the  Directors  further.  The  hon.  Deputy- 
Chairman  had  said  that  he  would  trust  to  the  natural  disposi^on  of  men  to  learn 
the  Hindoo  language.  But  what  is  the  natural  dispositiuu  of  men  ?  J  t  is  to 
be  idle  and  depend  on  the  exertions  of  others,  unless  some  eacouragemenl 
was  given,  for  activity  and  application.  Are  we  then  to  trust  to  the  natural 
disposition  of  men,  or  to  coax  them  to  learn  their  lessons  by  rewards  of  150 
rupees  ?  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  better  to  abolish  these  childish  rewards 
by  enrorcing  the  necessity  of  cadets  leamiue:  the  language  before  their  ap- 
pointment. But  the  hon.  Director  tells  us  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  Direclon, 
for  being  uninterested  persons,  they  would  consult  best  for  the  instruction  of 
inilitar}'  officers  in  the  Eastern  languages.  1  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  leave  it 
in  their  hands ;  for  they  are  interested  persons,  as  the  value  of  the  appointments 
they  had  to  bestow  would  be  depreciated  by  a  long  prenaration  for  it.  It  is  a 
ridiculous  argument  that  has  been  made  use  of,  that  the  morals  of  the  young 
men  would  be  endangered  by  a  residence  in  Loudcm  or  Edinburgh,  while 
attending  lectures  or  studies  in  the  Hindoo  language.  How  many  }'oung  men 
attend  the  charter  houses  in  this  city,  and  ro  home  every  day  without  injury  to 
their  morals  ?  Is  more  danger  to  be  apprehended  here  than  at  Cambridge  or 
at  Oxford  ?  No  such  danger  existed,  and  the  assertion  of  it  is  a  shallow  argu- 
ment for  sending  out  young  men  unqualified  to  discharge  tlteir  duties.  There 
are  many  excellent  establishments  in  Loudon  and  its  vicinity,  where  young  men 
might  be  instructed  in  Hiudoostanee,  and  the  Company  ought  to  Uke  advan- 
tage of  them.  The  experiment  of  teaching  them  the  language  in  India  had 
been  tried  and  failed.  A  cadet  corps  had  been  estabHshed  in  one  Presidency 
in  the  conviction  that  the  cadets  sent  out  to  India  were  not  qualified  for  im- 
mediate service,  but  it  bad  proved  abortive.  It  is  extremely  necessity  that 
young  men,  whose  immediate  services  were  required,  should  go  out  fully 
qualified,  esoecially  in  time  of.  war,  when  tliey  joined  their  regiments  in  two 
or  three  weeks  after  their  arrival  in  India.  As  to  the  assertion  that  a  subaltern 
could  not  be  promoted  before  a  period  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  I  knew 
myself  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  where  an  enslgut  the  day  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  regiment,  took  the  command  of  a  company.  And  this  must' 
be  the  case  in  many  instances,  for  field-officers  could  not  take  the  command 
of  a  companv ;  and  where  there  were  few  captains,  ensigns  must  be  promoted. 
In  Cutcb,  where  a  number  of  trpops  were  stationed  to  meet  a  rupture  of  the' 
neighbouring  chiefs,  there  were  only  two  captains  in  the  corps,  and  firar 
companies  were  intrusted  to  the  command  of  an  ensign  of  only  a  few  weeka* 
standing.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  young  men  so  situated  might  not  be 
possessed  of  very  considerable  talent,  but  that  talent  must  be  very  much 
limited  in  its  operation,  when  they  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  tfa^ 
troops  they  commanded.  I  shall  not  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Directors,  who  showed  how  unworthy  they  were  to  be  trusM  by  sacrificing  to 
their  own  private  views  the  interests  of  the  Company. 

The  Chairman.— Before  I  put  the  question  to  the  Court,  I  must  dbicrvey 
that  though  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
present  measure,  there  can  be  but  one  as  to  the  general  importance  of  tba 
question.  This  Question  has  been  discussed;  and  the  steps  taken  respecting  it 
have-,  I  believe,  had  the  desired  effect.  1  have  no  objection  to  the  agitation 
of  the  question  in  the  present  insUnce ;  but  I  do  think  that  the  wide  range 
taken  by  the  honrMaver  ia  his  speech,  in  which  he  had  saki  that  the  olBceri 
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of  th«  loJtan  army  bad  not  industry  enough  to  acquire  a  lang^uaffe,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  was  necessary  to  a  due  perfomiance  of  their  duties,  a  very 
pointed  libel  on  the  army  of  India.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the 
booour  of  that  army,  that  when,  in  1792,  ihe  Company  gained  an  addition  of 
territory,  it  was  theoiBcers  of  the  army  that  Lord  Cornwallis,  their  Governor- 
General,  selected  as  roost  fit,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  cus- 
toms and  feelings  of  the  Natives,  to  be  placed  over  the  newly-acquired  dis- 
tricts. From  that  day  to  thb,  the  army  had  constantly  possessed  men  who, 
were  not  less  remarkable  for  bravery  in  battle  than  for  a  knowledge  of  the' 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  Natives.  Is  it  proof,  too,  that  the  Hindoostanec 
language  is  neglected,  that  when  offices  became  vacant,  where  a  knowledge 
of  the  Hindoo  language  was  necessary,  there  were  inimediately  numerous 
crandidates  for  them  ?  I  think  it  very  unfair,  therefore,  that  such  a  libel 
against  the  army  of  India  should  go  abroad  uncontradicted.  To  what  the 
bou.  Mover  has  observed  respecting  the  artillery  corps,  I  have  to  reply,  that 
at  the  lime  he  is  speaking  of,  that  corps  was  composed  entirely  of  Europeans. 
{Mr.  Hume — **  It  was  not  so,*')  Such  I  understand  was  the  case,  and, 
therefore,  the  hon.  Mover  should  make  some  allowance  for  the  remissness  of 
officers  in  that  respect.  If  the  present  question  should  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Court,  it  would  meet  with  every  atteution  from  the  Directors ;  though  at 
the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that  if  it  is  expected  it  would  be  acted  upon, 
the  Proprietors  would  be  very  much  disappointed.  The  Directors  are  the 
sworn  functionaries  of  the  Proprietors,  and  they  cannot  do  that  conscientiously 
which  they  think  pernicious  to  the  interests  ot  the  Company. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  explanation,  said — The  hon.  Chairman  is  ^crv  much  mis-, 
taken  in  supposing  the  Pengal  artillery  to  be  all  Europeans.  The  proportion 
of  Natives  was  four  to  one. 

,  llie  DEPiJTY-CuAiKMANy-^It  IS  true  that,  some  years  ago,  the  Bengal 
artillery  was  all  Europeans ;  but  since,  there  has  been  a  corps  of  golundax 
added  to  it,  and  interpreters  were  in  consequence  now  attached  to  it. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  question,  when,  on  a  show  of  hands,  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  negatived. 

Mr.  Hume  rose. — In  order  that  the  Proprietors  may  know  how  the  Court 
of  Directors  wished  to  give  encouragement  to  the  attainment  of  the  Native' 
languages,  1  now  rise  to  move  for  the  production  of  those  papers  of  which  t 
gave  notice  in  my  reply.  It  has  been  mentioned  by  many  gentlemen  in  this 
debate,  that  the  Directors  were  desirous  of  affording  everv  encouragement  to 
the  study  of  the  Native  languages,  and  I  wish  to  know  liow  far  that  is  cor- 
rect; but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  found  different.  I  hope  1  may  calulate  on 
the  votes  of  those  gpentlemen  who  have  so  warmly  defended  the  Directors  ; 
for  if  they  have  been  so  active,  as  has  been  asserted,  in  promoting  a  kuow-* 
led^  of  .the  Native  languages  among  their  military  officers,  it  woukl  be  to 
thetr  honour  to  brinr  forward  such  instructions.  I  shall  now  move  for. 
<*  Copies  of  all  despatches,  or  orders,  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  since  1798, 
to  the  several  Governments  in  lodia,  enjoining  or  recommending  European 
officers  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  languages,  or  expressive  of  the 
importance  or  utility  of  the  Eastern  languages,  to  the  efficient  performance 
of  the  duties  of  Eui^opean  officers." 

Mr.  Weeding. — ^This  mutiou  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  one ; 
for  the  very  moment  after  this  Court  has  expressetl  its  perfect  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  Directors,  the  hon.  Proprietor  gets  np,  and  moves  for  certain, 
papers,  to  see  if  they  would  not  contradict  the  vote  the  Court  has  iust  come  to. 

Mr.  Humk. — I  wish  to  see  if  what  certain  Proprietors  have  said  respecting 
the  encouragement  held  out  by  the  Directors  to  the  study  of  the  Eastern 
languages,  is  correct.  I  very  much  douht  that  it  is,  and  wish  to  prove  it  frcm 
their  own  documents. 

Tlie  Deputy-Chaibman. — The  hon.  Proprietor  has  just  now  distinctly, 
avowed  his  intention  to  be,  to  pass  a  censure  on  the  body  of  Dtrect«<r»  for 
what  be  supposed  their  negligence.  Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  what  I 
have  said  by  the  hon.  Proprietor.  I  cannot  recollect  the  precise  words  I  used, 
but  the  whole  import  of  them  was,  that  ihe  Directors  bad  given  every  en*. 
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eouragenifiit  to  w^UUry  c^ctn  to  acquire  tbe  Native  Uo^ui^ft*  hy  seii£ac 

out  iusiructions  that  no  officer  ehnufd  hold  a  staflT-aifpoiutmeDt,  unless  he 
poflsested  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Hindoo  lauruace.  Thit  «m  tbe  en- 
couragement which  the  Directors  had  given,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  to  be  censured.  1  therefure  hope  that  the  Court  wiU  put  a  negative  upon 
the  motion. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  rose  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  Court ;  when 
*  Sir  J.  Sbwkll  said,  that  after  the  Mover  had  bc^n  heard  in  renly,  no  (me 
outside  tbe  bar  could,  in  the  regular  course  of  proceeding,  be  heara  afierwards. 

Mr.  HuMK. — I  am  sorry  that  the  learned  Judge  who  nas  just  sat  doii»n  has 
not  dispensed  justice  with  an  equal  hand  upon  this  occasion  as  he  has  at 
other  times.  He  said  that  no  person  could  oe  heard  after  the  Mover  had 
replied.  Now,  if  that  is  the  case,  the  irregularity  is  on  the  part  of  the  hon* 
Deuuty-Chairnian,  whom  the  learned  Judge  did  not  call  to  order. 

Or.  Gilchrist  again  rose  and  said — It  would  appear  that  the  cause  of  tbe 
Directors  was  not  very  good,  since  there  is  such  a  clisposition  on  the  part  of 
tbeir  friends  to  prevent  my  speaking.  But  ]  will  uot  forego  the  right  1  possess 
of  addressing  this  meeting,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  anyperhon  ;  and 
1  shall,  on  a  future  occasion,  submit  my  own  case  to  the  consideration  of  tbe 
Court.  On  the  question  of  the  Hindoostanee  language,  J  must  say,  that  if 
the  cadets  did  nut  learn  the  rudiments  of  it  iu  England*  most  probably  they 
never  would  learn  it  at  all .) 

(A  Proprietor  observed,  that  it  was  quite  an  irregular  course  to  go  into  tbe 
discussion  of  the  general  question  after  the  Mover  had  replied.) 

Sir  0.  FoRBB.H. — I  think  it  very  unfair  that  any  Proprietor  should  be  pre- 
vented from  expressing  his  opinions  at  any  time  upou  the  question  before  i% 
was  nut  to  the  vote.  Such  a  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  1  think  it. ought  to  be  allowed  here. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  again  resumed.— The  learned  Judge  (Sir  J.  Sewell)  had 
talked  about  bullocks ;  perhaps  it  wou^  have  been  more  appropriate  if  he 
had  talked  about  jack-asses. 

Mr.  WiORAM.— Though  I  entirely  agree  with  what  has  fallen  from  an  htm* 
Baronet  on  tbe  right  of  Proprietors  to  deliver  their  sentiments  at  anv  period 
of  the  debate,  yet  I  think,  that  in  doing  so,  be  ought  to  confine  himself  to  the 
subject  before  the  Court. 

Dr.  GiLCURirr  resumed  his  addreu,  but  was  again  interrupted  by  tbe 
Chairman.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  make  some  observations  on  the  en- 
couragement the  Directors  had  given  to  the  study  of  the  Hindoo  language. 
He  was  afraid  that  that  encouragement  had  been  very  flight. 

The  Chairman  begged  of  the  hon.  Proprietor  to  say  if  he  thought  the 
course  he  was  pursiung  was  correct 

Mr.  HuMB  thought  it  was  quite  regular. 
'  Dr.  Gilchrist  did  not  again  rise,  and  the  Chairman,  alter  putting  tht  qnee- 
tion,  declared  it  negatived. 

SALARIES  OF  TROFESIORS. 

Mr.  HuMB. — I  have  some  other  motions  which  I  wish  to  put  to  the  Court. 
The  present  one  was  for  **An  account  of  the  annual  amount  paid  to  each 
Professor  in  each  of  the  Colleges  or  seminaries  of  education  in  England  and 
India,  stating  the  amount  of  regular  or  fixed  salary,  and  of  allowances, 
whether  for  house-rent  or  otherwise;  also  whether  a  house  or  quarters  are 
provided  for  them  ;  for  the  past  year^  as  far  as  the  same  could  be  made  out.'* 
The  reason  I  move  for  this  account  is,  because  I  have  heard  that  additiona 
have  been  made  to  the  salaries  of  Professors,  and  1  thiuk  it  proper  that  it 
should  be  known. 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  motion  was  agreed  to>  *^  as  far  as  the  same 
could  be  made  out.** 

Mr.  Hume  then  moved  for  *'  A  return  of  all  sums,  exclusive  of  fixed  salaries 
and  allowances,  paid  to  teachers  or  professors  of  Oriental  languages  in  India 
and  in  England,  for  extraordinary  services  of  any  kind,  connected  with  the 
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Orienm  laDCua^es,  stating  the  mines  of  aucb  teachers  or  professors,  the  dates 
on  which  paid,  aod  tlie  amoant  of  each  grant;*'  which  was  agreed  to. 

CONDUCT  OF  THB  COURT  OF  DIRECTORS  WITH  RESPECT  TO   CBRTAIM 
PUBLICATIONS. 

*  Mr.  HuMB. — ^The  last  motion  which  I  have  to  sobmit  to  the  Court,  and  to 
which  I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection,  is,  for  **A  return  of  all  sums  aavatced 
by  the  East  India  Company  at  home  and  abroad,  since  1798,  fur  publicatiuns 
aud  books  connected  with  the  Native  languages  of  India,  and  their  author's 
name,  the  number  of  copies  of  each  bpok  subsrvibed  for,  and  whether  the 
copies  so  subscribed  and  paid  for,  were  ever  received  by  the  Company,  aud  if 
received,  whether  these  copies  were  sold  or  distributed,  or  now  remain  in 
hand/' 

ThcDtPUTY-CHAiRMAM  Said— If  this  is  agreed  to.  I  think  the  Court  ought 
to  add,  **  as  far  as  that  can  be  made  out;  **  for  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  books,  or  at  what  expense,  the  Government  in  India  had  patronised.  1 
wish  to  know  whether  the  hon.  Mover  will  put  the  question  in  a  shape  that 
some  return  can  be  given  to  it. 

Mr.  Hume.— I  do  not  wish  to  put  the  motion  in  a  Way  that  no  return  can  be 


calumny. 

.    Upon  a  show  of  hands,  the  Chairman  declared  the  motion  to  be  negatived. 
Mr.  Hume  thought  the  show  of  hands  was  iu  favour  of  the  motion,  and  re- 
quested the  Chairman  to  divide  the  Court.    The  Court  accordingly  divided, 
wheu  the  numbers  appeared. 

For  the  motion • •  •  *     ^ 

Against  it • .  •# 39 

Majority  against  the  motion 31* 

The  Court  adjourned  at  half-past  five  o'clock. 

fTednesdayf  Februaty  8. 

A  Special  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  Slock  was  this  day 
held,  for  the  purpose  of  *<  taking  into  consideration  the  *  Oude  Papers,*  pub- 
lished by  the  vote  of  a  former  General  Court  of  Proprietors." 

TIlBtHIPPINO  8VSTEH. 

Afterthe  usual  routine  business  had  been  transacted. 

The  Chairman  (C.  Majoribanks,  Esq.)  laid  before  the  Court  an  «cwunt  of 
Ae  Company's  shipping  up  to  the  21st  of  December  last.  It  mcluded  the 
number  of  ships  of  all  descriptions  in  the  Company's  serwe,  together  with 
their  tonnage,  rates  of  tonnage  respectively,  and  the  number  of  voyages  for 
which  they  were  engaged.  Also  the  names  of  the  owners,  and  the  period  for 
which  the  ships  were  token  up.  He  also  laid  before  the  Court  a  lut  of  Com  • 
pany's  ships  purchased  for  India  and  China,  siuce  1813 ;  the  number  of  voy- 
^es  they  had  made;  the  expense  of  each  voyage ;  the  gross  pnce  paid  for 
them ;  and  the  expense  incurred  for  repairs.  ^  .      ..      ,  *w 

Captain  Maxfibld.— Can  1  have  access  to  those  papers  ?  Are  they  left  open 
in  the  Proprietors*  room  ?  .,...«.     ^i. 

General  Thornton.— ITie  papers,  I  think,  ought  to  be  prmted  for  the  usa 
of  the  Proprietors.  ,  .        ,  ,.       •  *  j 

CapUin  Maxfibld  moved  that  the  papers  be  pnnted. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  seconded  the  motion.  «.,«_* 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  hon.  Proprietors  that  this  was  a  i^peool  Court, 
and  that  therefore  no  other  motion  could  be  entertained,  save  that  which 
they  were  specially  assembled  to  discuss. 

Captain  Maxfibld,— I  have  subrohted  the  motion  now  merely  to  save 
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time.  If  it  be  not  screed  to  at  preseaty  1  shall  hare  to  wait  till  the  next 
Sjuartcrly  GeDeral  Coart,  which  will  be  a  coosiderable  loss  of  time. 

The  Chairman  admitted  that  this  mipht  be  the  case;  but  still  it  was. ne- 
cessary that  the  regularity  of  their  proceedm|;s  should  be  strictly  kept  up. 

General  Thornton  referred  to  the  practice  of  the  Houk  of  Commons, 
yrbere  motions  for  the  printing  of  papers  uniformly  followed  tbeir  produc- 
tion. 

The  Chairman. — ^The  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  practice 
of  this  Court,  differ. 

.  Dr.  Gilchrist  observed,  that  a  Special  Court  could  easily  be  called  for  the 
jHirpose  of  moving  for  the  production  of  those  papers  ;  but  such  additional 
tronble  might  be  spared,  by  allowing  the  motion  to  be  put  now. 

.The  Chairman,  was, well  aware  of  the  motive  which  induced  the  motion  to 
be  made  at  thiA  moment ;  but,  as  the  proceeding  was  irregular^  he  could  not 
sanction  it. 

Here  the  conversation  ended. 

OUDE  PAPERS. 

The  Chairman  acquainted  the  Court,  that  it  was  specially  e^mftned  at  the 
request  of  nine  Proprietors,  *'  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
Oude  Pavers^  published  by  the  %*ote  of  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors.'* 
•  Sir  J.  DoYLB. — I  wish,  Sir,  before  1  proceed  to  the  biuiness  of  the  day,  to 
relieve  the  minds  of  geotlemen  from  those  apprehenftions  which  may  natu- 
rally be  excited  by  seeing  before  them  so  largie  k  volume  of  papers,  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  motion  that  will  be  submitted  to  the  Court.  The 
extent  of  those  documents  may  lead  them  to  expect  a  long-protracted  debate, 
an  expectation  which  would  be  rather  encouraged  than  checked  by  a  reosem- 
brance  of  the  voluminpus. collection. of  HydenuMwi  papers,  which  occupied  the 
Court  for  so  many  days  in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  Between  the  two  cases 
there  is,  however,  this  distiociion  ;'nainelv,  thiat  on  the  Hyderabad  question 
there  was  a  great  t^itference  of  opiu^on  in  the  Court :  but,  1  believe,  that  with 
respect  to  the  Oade  question,  but  one  sentiment  prevails  amongst  the  Pro- 
prietors. For  that  reason,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  trespass  on  xbe 
Court  at' any  considerable  length,  I  shqll  now.  Sir,  proceed  to  state  why  Uiis 
larrc  mass  of  papers  has  been  laid  before  the  Proprietors.  While  the  Marquis 
Of  "Hastings  wa3  on  his  voyage  to  England,  after  having  resigned  the  oAce  of 
Governor-General  of  India,  he  thought  the  leisure  which  was  thus  at  his  com- 
mand afforded  him  a  proper  opportunity  for  throwing  together,  in  a  connected 
shape,  the  principal  events  of  bis  administration,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
his  honourable  employers  the  manner  in  which  be  had  discharged  the  exten- 
sive and  important  dutife<{  which  had  been  confided  to  him.  He  accordingly 
drew  up  a  Summaty  of  his  administration  while  the  circumstances  wrne 
^sh  on  his  memory,  but  without  the  aid  of  original  documents ;  which  5aM- 
mary  was  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  llie^,  however,  not  looking 
upon  it  as  an  official  document,  the  Marquis  .of  Hastings  being  no  longer  in 
the  Company's  employment,  did  not  attach  any  official  importance  to  it,  or 
received  it  as  a  document  having  any  claim  to  an  official  character.  The 
noble  Marquis  then  showed  it  to  some  friends,  who  expressed  a  wish  that  it 
should  be  published.  .This  the  noble  Marquis  thought  proper  to  decline  ;  but^ 
as  be  was  on  the  eve  of  proceeding  to  a  distant  Government,  He  left  the  Sum» 
mary  in  the  hands  of  those  friends,  trusting  to  tlieir  discretion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  publishing  it,  or  withhohling  it  from  the  public,  as  circumstances 
wAgut  arise.  Thie  gentlemen,  in  whose  care  the  Summary  was  left,  after- 
wards deemed  it  necessary  to  give  it  to  the  worid,  for  reasons  to  which  it  waa 
of  uo  consequence  now.  to  allude.  After  this,  it  happened  that  an  hon.  l>irec- 
tor,  (Colonel  BailUe,)  in  giving  his  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
uf  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  the  Oude  Loan,  made  a  statement  so  much  at 
variance  .with  a  part  of  that  written  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  that  another 
hon.  Baronet,  (SirG.  A.  Robinson,)  who  likewise  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mUteea  was  induced  to  call  foj-  explanatory  papers,  with  the  view,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  of  enabling  the  hon.  Director  (Colonel  Baillie)  to  support  his  state- 
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mtnu  Different  documents  were  calletf  for  by  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  and  at 
leoeth  the  immense  mass  of  documents  now  before  the  Cuurt  was  brought  to- 
gether. It  now  becomes  a  question  to  whom  this  book  belonics  ?  The  hon. 
Director  (Colonel  fiailiie)  has  rejected  it.  At  a  recent  Court  he  disowned  the 
production.  The  Court  of  Directors,  collectively,  will  not  admit  that  it  is 
theirs.  Surely  it  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  noble  Marquis,  as  he  was 
not  in  Eog^land  when  the  papers  were  called  for.  In  fact ,  J  cannot  find  any 
l^ntletaan  ready  to  adopt  this  foundlinfp.  Still,  howerer,  ai  the  boo.  Bart. 
(Sir  G.  A.  Robinson)  had  unquestionably  a  share  in  bringing  it  forward,  1  beg 
to  ask  whether  it  is  his  ? 

Sir  G.  A.  Robinson  Raid,  that  if  the  question  of  the  gallant  General  went  to 
the  vhole  of  the  book,  he  certainly  must  answer  "  no'*  to  the  interrogatory. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  that  a  part  of  the  documents  were  produced 
in  pursuance  of  a  motion  made  by  him.  All  he  wanted  was  to  get  some  ex* 
pUnation  of  the  nature  of  the  loans  made  by  the  Nuwaub  Vizier.  He  had  ob- 
served  it  stated  in  the  Summeny  of  the  noble  Marquis,  that  the  first  loan  was 
voluntarily  granted  by  the  Nuwaub  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  having 
rescued  him  from  the  thraldom  in  which  be  had  been  kept  under  his  Lord- 
ship's predecessor  in  the  Governor-  Generalship.  A  statement  had  been  made  in 
contradiction  to  this ;  and  he  (Sir  G.  A.  Robinson)  was  desirous  to  have  certain 
papers  which  might  set  this  point  iu  its  proper  light.  For  those  papers 
alone  had  he  moved.  With  respect  to  other  portions  of  the  volume,  be  had 
not  calif  d  for  them ;  nor,  in  trui  h,  would  be  have  put  the  Company  to  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  such  a  mass  of  papers. 

Sir  J.  0OYLE. — I  assure  the  hon.  Baronet  that  I  have  already,  in  my  own 
mind,  acquitted  him  of  having  sanctioned  the  printing  of  all  these  papers; 
but  1  must  own,  that  I  am  not  at  all  sorry  on  account  of  their  having  been 
produced;  because  the  publication  of  those  documents  will  place,  in  the 
orightest  point  of  view,  tne  wisdom  of  the  administration  of  my  noble  Friend* 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  I  now  come  to  the  papers,  aod»  in  order  to  avoid 
mixing  up  mattery  that  are  not  necessarily  connected,  I  mean  to  divide  the 
subject  into  two  parts.  The  first  will  embrace  the  circumstances  of  the  loans 
received  from  the  Nuwaub  Vizier  ;  the  second  will  apply  to  the  removal  of 
Cok>nel  Baillie  from  his  situation  as  Resident  at  Lucknow.  On  the  first  ques« 
tion,  1  mean  to  submit  certain  resolutions  to  the  Court,  and  when  they  shall 
be  disposed  of,  It  will  then  be  my  duty  to  move  other  resolutions  rcUtive  to 
the  removal  of  the  Resident.  In  the  course  of  this  proceidtng,  I  shall  hav« 
to  refer  to  the  documents  sent  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  also  to  those 
which  came  from  the  hon.  Director  (Colonel  Baillie).  There  is  also  a  third 
iwint  on  which  1  must  touch,  and  the  responsibility  of  which  rests  with  the 
non.  Director.  I  mean  his  having  exposed  to  public  view  documents  whicb 
were  placed  in  his  hands,  not  as  a  private  individual,  but  as  a  public  servant ; 
such  conduct,  amongst  official  persons,  is,  1  believe,  to  say  nothing  more  of 
it,  perfectly  unusual.  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  publication  of  some  of  those 
official  documents  by  the  hon.  Director,  calculated  as  they  were  to  excite  un« 
pleasant  feelings  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  saw  them,  was  approved  of  by 
one  gentleman,  and  that  gentleman,  be  it  observed,  the  private  friend  and' 
confidential  secretary  of  the  noble  person  to  whom  they  referred.  I  mean  uot 
to  say  any  thing  against  the  hon.  gentleman  (the  late  Mr.  J.  Adam)  to  whom' 
I  allude.  Unquestionably,  I  did  uot  admire  hi«  policy  with  respect  to  Indian 
affairs  ;  but,  in  private  life,  I  have  ever  e>teemed  his  character,  and  I  regret 
that  I  am  obliged  to  speak  of  him  in  the  past  tense.  Still,  respecting  that 
gentleman  as  1  certainly  do,  I  must,  iu  justice  say,  that  the  letter  I  now  allude 
to,  if  written  by  him,  was  a  drawback  on  his  high  character  ;  and  really  it 
would  have  been  scarcely  much  less  so,  had  that  letter  been  only  read  aud  ap- 
proved by  him.  1  regret,  that,  as  the  hon.  Uirect(>r  TColouel  Baillie^  has 
pubUi»hed  some  particular  documents,  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  send  for- 
ward some  others  which  were  equally  in  his  power,  and  which  would  have 
gone  far  to  explain  some  parts  of  those  that  have  been  already  sent  abroad.' 
Bulky  as  the  biiok  is,  1  am  glad  that  it  has  lieen  given  to  the  world,  beciltrse 
1  feel  quite  confident  tbi|t  the  more  the  admiuisirfttionof  the  Marquis  of  Uasi- 
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irkg%  is  examined,  the  more  it  i»ill  appear,  that,  as  a  stateiiliauy  a  floaaclar, 
or  a  soldier,  no  Goternor-Geoerai  ever  stood  so  deservedly  hi^h  at  that 
nobleman.  1  do  not,  however,  Sir,  mean  to  apply  myself  to  this  mass  of  papers 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  noble  Lord's  system  of  gfovernroent,  or  his  cba* 
ractcr  as  Qovernor-General.  The  character  of  the  noble  Marquis  stands  in  need 
of  no  defence ;  but,  if  it  did,  that  defence  rests  in  abler  hands  ;  it  rests  in  the 
hands  of  his  natural  protectors,  the  Executive  Body.  1  now  stand  forward, 
not  in  support  of  the  nobld  Marquis,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Proprietors,  I  being 
one  or  that  body,  and  in  order  to  uphold  the  decisions  to  which  the  Directors 
have  lous^  since  come  to  oa  the  particular  subject  to  which  my  motion  refers  I 
allude  to  the  loans  made  by  the  Nuwaub  Visier.  When  the  Marquts  of  Hast- 
ings left*the  seat  of  Government  to  carry  on  the  war  a^inst  Nepaul,  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  diat  the  Company's  finances  werie  much  embarrassed.  I  could 
appeal  to  many  gentlemen  present,  whether,  at  that  time,  serious  fears  were 
not  entertained  that  the  drafts  -of  the  Company  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
met.  While  these  embarrassments  prevailed,  it  was  suggested  that  assist- 
ance might  be  derived  from  the  Nuwaub  of  Oude.  The  Gorertior-Generat 
approved  of  this  suggestion.  He  felt,  however,  that  it  n as  a  very  delicate 
matter,  as  the  Nuwavb  had  but  recently  been  raised  to  ihe  mosnod  $  and  his 
Lordship  determined  to  be  guided  in  hii  decision  by  what  he  might  (rf>serTC 
on  his  arrival  at  Cawnpore.  He  arrived  there  on  the  8th  of  September,  and 
on  that  aud-the  following  day  visits  of  ceremony  were  exchanged  between  the 
Governor-General  and  the  Nuwaub.  On  these  days,  of  course,  no  business  wai 
transacted.  On  the  third  day,  however,  the  Nuwaub  (Mr.  Rickctts,  Mr. 
Swinion,  and  Mr.  Adam  being  present)  made  an  offer  to  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  a  crore  of  rupees  for  the  service  of  the  Company.  Colonel  BailUe,  ft 
should  be  observed,  was  not  present.  The  Nuwaub  observed,  that  be  wmihl 
most  readily  give  the  monev,  and  he  hoped  the  Company  would  receive  it  as 
a  free  gift.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  state  this  on  the  authority  of  any  one  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  1  have  mentioned.  It  is  better  for  me  to  give  it 
on  the  authority  of  the  hon.  Director  (Colonel  Baillie)  himself;  and  with  this 
view,  1  shall  now  read  an  extract  of  a  letter  addres^  by  Colonel  fiaiIKe  to 
Mr.  Ricketts,  dated  Luckoow,  Jan.  10, 1815.  But  before  1  read  the  tetter,  1 
must  state,  that  the  point  at  issue  between  the  account  of  the  noble  Marqvnt 
and  the  statement  of  the  gallant  Colonel,  relative  to  the  first  loan  is  this . 
the  noble  Marquis  describes  it  as  a  free  and  voluntary  offering  made  to  tM 
Company  by  the  Nuwaub,  while  the  gallant  Colonel  declares  that  it  was  pro- 
cured with  very  great  difficulty ;  that,  indeed,  it  came  from  the  Nuwaub  like 
drops  of  his  blood.    I  shall  now  read  the  extract,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

I  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  common Icatlon,  dated  the  2nd  inst.j 
and  1  shall  take  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  having  it  suggested  to  his 
Excellency  the  Vizier,  that  another  crore  of  rupees,  as  a  loan  to  the  hon.  Com- 
pany, would  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  Liord  Moira,  whose  pleasure  and  conve- 
nience, 1  am  persnaded,  hii  Bjecelleney  it  ditpotedto  comu/i  to  the  utmost  fjttait 
e/htM  power. 

Of  the  delicacy  of  a  negotiation  of  this  nature,  his  Lordship  and  yourself  most 
be  aware ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  at  present,  say  no  more  than  that  my  best  and 
most  zealous  exertions  shall  be  emplo}'ed  to  ensure  its  success,  and  to  accomplish 
his  Lordship's  purpose. 

By  the  way,  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance  of  his  ExceHency's  for- 
mer offer  of^a  second  crore  of  rupees.  It  whs  certainly  not  made  to  me,  nor  to 
his  Lordship  distinctly  in  my  presence.  The  Kuwanb  made  a  general  obftrration* 
in  the  true  Oriental  style,  that  his  Jhn  Aihl  (life  and  property j  were  at  his 
Lordship's  command ;  and  an  expression  to  the  same  enect  was  contained  in 
one  of  his  papers  of  requests  which  he  recalled.  You  told  me,  I  also  remember, 
and  so  did  Swinton  and  Adam,  that  ut  a  conference  from  which  I  was  absent,  bis 
Excellency  had  offered  the  first  crore  as  a  gift  Instead  of  a  /oan,  and  as  mncb 
more  as  mi^ht  be  wanted ;  but  his  Excellency's  written  offer  to  me  of  a  crore  was 
expressed  m  hy^  no  means  so  liberal  terms  ;  and  as  the  paper  is  still  by  me,  I 
Insert  a  translation  of  it  here,  viz. 

*  You  mentioned,  yesterday,  tlic  necessity  of  a  supply  of  ca^  for  the  estraor- 
dinary  charges  of  the  Company,   As  far  as  a  crore  of  rupees  1  sh^U  certtiiiijr  fv« 
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niah,  bg  wag  of  hunt  bat  beyond  Uiat  sum  Is  im])oisSble  i  and  a  rondier  for  tbis 
sum  must  be  given/  &c, 

Mererthtless,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  his  Excellency  (who  must  himself 
be  aware  of  his  second  more  liberal  offer  to  Lord  Molra)  will  renew  that  offer  to 
me,  when  he  finds,  h8  I  shall  take  care  to  convince liim,  that  the  offer  will  no\<r, 
be  accepted,  and  that  a  reliance  on  his  friendly  dis{)ositlou  has  prevented  hlft 
Lordship  from  looking  to  any  other  source  of  supply. 

We  here  have  it,  Mr.  Cliairnfao,  nuder  the  hand  of  the  f^allaut  Colonel 
himself,  that  an  offer  was  made  by  the  Vizier  to  the  Governor-General  in  the 
presence  of  Messrs.  Adam,  Swintoa,  and  Ricketts,  that  he  would  advance  a 
crure  of  rupees  as  a  ^ift ;  hut  the  pliant  Colonel  adds,  *'  The  Vizier's  tone  to 
me  on  this  subject  was  very  different."  To  me,  Sir,  it  is  quite  immaterial 
what  tone  the  Vizier  afterwards  adopted.  My  ar^um^nt  is,  that  he  did  make 
such  an  offer  as  fully  bore  out  the  description  given  of  the  first  loan  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  In  the  letter  of  Colonel  Baillie,  that  gallant  Officer 
observes,  *'  V'uu  allude  not  merely  to  one  but  to  a  second  crore  of  rupees.'* 
bat  was  be  the  only  person  by  whom  it  had  been  mentioned  ?  The  Marquis 
o^  Hastings  spoke  of  the  6rst  crore  alone  as  a  voluntary  offer  on  the  part  of 
the  Nuwaub.  The  second  was  admitted  by  him,  and  the  fact  was  not  denied 
by  any  party  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  negotiation.  I  shall  next  trouble  the 
CotJrt  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Vizier  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  containing  the  offer  of  the  second  crore.  This  will  enable  the  Court 
to  Judge  bow  far  the  first  was  or  was  not  voluntary.  In  that  letter,  dateA 
March  18thy  1815,  the  Vizier  expresses  himself  thus  : — 

As  no  separation  of  interests  exist  between  the  state  and  Ae  British  Go«> 
Tfemmenty  under  this  conviction  every  succour  and  assistance  wliicli  may  be  re4^ 
^nably  offered  or  afforded  by  me  and  mv  Government  to  the  Hon.  Company  is 
ill  every  respect  fitting  and  proper ;  and  i  regard  it  as  mv  good  fortune  to  nave 
an  opportunity  in  such  times  of  evincing  my  frieudshif)  for  yonr  Ix>rdship.  Im-* 
pressed  with  iiiis  sentiment,  and  having  heai'd  from  Majjor  Baillie  and  from  other 
quarters,  that  in  consequence  of  the  new  levies  of  troops,  and  of  the  military  prepa- 
rations connected  with  the  war  In  Nepaul,  and  with  other  measures  in  progress,  a 
piessitre  is  experienced  in  the  ^nances  of  the  Hon.  Company,  which  cannot  hut 
occasion  some  anxiety  to  your  Lordship's  mind.  It  has  occurred  to  me  1h  the 
spirit  of  the  intimate  union  which  has  from  of  old  subsisted  between  the  two 
Govemuienis,  to  device  and  contribute  something  more  in  the  same  way  as  on  a 
fonner  occasion.  After  maturely  consideiing  wlmt  my  Government  was  capable 
of  doing,  I  have  determined  to  afford  another  crore  should  it  be  required  ;  and  I 
accordingly  write  with  the  pen  of  friendship  to  say,  that  it  is  forthcoming  when 
your  Lordship  shall  ultimate  a  wish  to  receive  it. 

Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  words  of  a  Prince,  who,  it  has  been  asserted, 
l^ranted  tlie  first  crore  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  Are  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  tbis  extract  those  cvf  a  man  from  whom  the  first  crore  bad  been 
forced  ;  or,  at  least,  wrung  i»ith  a  Consent  which  was  any  thin^  but  free  and 
liberal  ?  If  dimlit  remain^  I  will  put  that  doubt  to  flight,  by  reading  another 
extract  of  a  letter  frcm  the  Vizier  to  Colonel  Baillie,  received  on  the  10th  of 
May  1815.    The  following  is  its  purport : — 

I  have  received  the  translation  which  you  sent  to  me  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adam 
to  your  address,  dated  the  23d  of  March  last,  expressive  of  the  wishes  and  senti- 
ments of  my  respected  uncle,  the  Governor-General,  with  regard  to  the  loan  and 
repayment  of  a  crore  of  rupees,  &c.  &c. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  as  1  have  all  along  made  hU  his  Lordship's 
tvishes  on  this  subject^the  rule  of  my  conduct,  so  also  now  and  in  future  it  is  my 
intention  to  cultivate  his  Lordt^hip's  pleasure,  and  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  his 
wiithes.  The  money  which  f  have  promised  to  cive  shall  be  paid  whenever  his 
Lordship  thinks  proper,  and  in  any  way  which  he  may  prescriDi*.  My  reliance  on 
the  friendship  and  knowledge  ot  the  Governor-General  is  unbounded ;  and  as 
you  know  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  former  loan  I  considered  an  acknowledg- 
ment under  the  seal  of  the  Governor- General  to  be  unnecessary,  so,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  your  gii'lng  a  receipt  for  the  money,  till  the  anivui  of  an  acknowi 
ledgmcnt  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Governor-Geueral,  is  totally  unnecessary,  and 
my  takhig  It  would  seem  to  indicate  distrust,  ; 
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Here,  Sir,  is  a  dear  offer  of  a  mtUlon  sterlinif,  not  merely  witboul  relnc* 
tance,  but  such  was  the  Nuwaub*8  confidence  in  the  Oovemment,  that  be  was 
ready  to  advance  it  without  acknowledj^ment  from  the  Resident.  Instead  of 
demanding  an  imnietliate  acknowled|^ineot,  he  chose  rather  to  wait  until  a 
document  of  that  description  was  sent  to  him  from  the  Gk>Temor-General  on 
the  receipt  of  the  money.  Surely,  the  letter  1  have  read  eahibits  any  thin^ 
but  an  nnwillin^ess  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Oovemroeu't.  Did  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  manifest  a  ^eat  deal  of  readiness  to  afford  every  assist- 
ance in  his  power,  when  the  nreftsiuf  exig^ency  of  the  Company  was  made 
known  to  him  ?  From  part  or  the  Hon.  Director's  statement,  however,  it 
appeared  that  the  Nuwaub  had  manifested  a  certain  degree  of  reluctance  to 
advance  a  crore  of  rupees,  because  be  bad  previously  wished  to  confine  the 
loan  to  50  lacs.  This  certainly  mtrbt  be  the  fact,  because  if  a  roan  conceived 
that  he  could  assist  his  friend  by  the  loan  of  50  lacs  as  effiectuallv  as  be  could 
Jiy  advancing  double  that  sum,  it  would  bold  good,  as  a  general  propoaitioa, 
that  be  would  prefer  the  advance  of  the  smaller  rather  than  of  the  larger  sum. 
It  should,  however,  be  recollected  that  this  occurred  after  he  had  made  the 
first  voluntary  offer  of  a  crore,  and  when  the  loan  of  a  similar  sum  was  de* 
mandcd.  I  now  beg  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Conrt  to  the  manner 
In  which  the  gallant  Colonel  spoke  of  this  offer  of  50  lacs  of  rupees.  The 
gaUaot  Colonel,  in  his  letter  to  Secretary  RicketU,  dated  Feb.  Uth,  1815,  fsec 
printed  Correspondence,  p.  1034,)  spealcs  in  this  manner:—"  And  now,  ocar 
'Kicketts,  nray  inform  me  whether  these  50  lacs  will  do  your  business  ornot? 
You  may  nave  them  as  a  ^ft,  1  conceive ;  or,  at  all  events,  vou  mav  par  them 
•when  you  please,  and  the  interest  will  be  reiected  if  yiNi  wish  it  *'  Is  tkis.  Sir, 
the  offer  of  a  man  who  was  described  to  be  most  reluctant  to  make  any  ad* 
vance  to  the  Company  ?  Either  this  statement  was  true  or  it  was  not.  If  it 
'were  true,  could  the  person  from  wbcnn  it  came,  and  who  had  already  ad* 
vanced  one  million,  could  he,  I  ask,  be  fairly  accused  of  an  unwillingness  to 
assist  the  Indian  Government  ?  If  it  were  not  true,  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
It  was  not,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  rallant  Colonel  to  explain  to  the 
Court  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  communication  was  made. 
.Now,  Sir,  to  show  the  mode  iu  which  this  offer  was  made,  and  the  imprcasion, 
as  to  its  character,  which  bad  been  formed  on  the  mind  of  the  noble  Marquis, 
I  wish  the  Clerk  to  read  an  extract  from  the  Govamor-Geueral's  political 
latter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  15th  of  August  1815,  commencing 
Mr.  9»  p.  9A6, 
.    Th«  Clerk  accordingly  read  the  following  paisage : 

His  Ezcelleucy  the  Vizier  having,  at  a  roaference  which  I  held  with  his  Ex- 
cellency at  Cawnpore  on  the  1 1  th  of  October,  tendered  to  me,  as  a  proof  ^  Us 
friendsbip,  and  of  the  cocdlal  iutert^st  which  be  feels  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Houourable  Compauy,  an  aceommodation  of  one  crore  ti(  rmprcs  in 
.tlie  way  of  loau,  I  deemed  it  to  be  my  duly,  in  conskleraiion  of  the  actoal  state 
of  the  public  liuances,  and  tlie  public  demands,  arising  oat  of  the  proeecatiott  of 
•hostilities  with  the  Nepaulcse,  aud  the  eventual  necensity  of  supporting,  Inrnifi- 
tary  preparation,  our  poHticul  views,  with  relation  to  Saoaor  and  Bliopaal,  tit 
accept  tjie  offt;r,  with  due  acknowledgment  of  the  cordial  aud  friendly  splritin 
^htcb  it  was  made.  At  a  subsequent  conference,  his  Excellency  MUcited  my 
acceptaiice  of  the  sum  as  a  free  gift  to  the  Honourable  Company ;  but  for  reuoai 
-which  will  be  obvious  to  your  honourable  Court,  1  declared,  with  saitaUe  es- 
nressbnspf  my  seiise  of  this  additional  proof  of  his  Excellency's  frieudship,  my 
inability  to  receive  the  accommodation,  except  as  a  loan.  It  waji  arranged  tbat 
the  ram  hi  question  should  be  placed  oo  the  footiug  of  a  siibscripiion  to  the  six 
per  cent,  loan  then  open  ;  but  his  Excellency's  consent  was  ynWqaently  4ib- 
talned  to  an  arrangement  for  the  permanent  assignment  of  the  hiterest  on  this 
loan  to  the  payment  of  those  pensions  from  his  Excellency's  treavim,  which  were 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  Hritish  Ooverament.— [Then  his  Lordaliip  goes  oo  to 
point  out  the  adi-antages  of  this  arrangement,  m  removing  a  euntinnafsooree  of 
vexatious  discussion:*  ac'mnt  the  payment  of  these  pensions.! —At  a  subsc^neat 
perifid,  the  heavy  pressfure  of  the  war  witli  NepanI,  and  the  muitaiy  prepanalons 
which  1  had  deemed  it  to  be  mv  duty  to  adopt,  as  fiiUy  detailed  in  my  separate 
despatches  on  tbat  subject  to  the  honourable  the  Secret  Coniiaittee,  Induced  me 
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to  turn  mj  thoughts  to  the  expediency  aad  practicability  of  ohtaiDing  a  farther 
pecuniary  aid  from  his  £xcelleucy  the  Nuwaub  Vizier,  whose  interest  m  the  suc- 
cess of  our  meas«ires  is  closely  iuterwoven  with  that  of  the  British  GoTeriiqieut, 
whose  attachment  to  the  Honourable  Company  is  undoubted,  and  whose  personal 
regard  for  myself  I  was  disposed  to  think  would  render  him  desirous  of  contri- 
buting to  the  alleviation  ofour  financial  embarrassments,  were  he  once  apprized  of 
them.— [His  Lordship  proceeds  to  state  ho.w.  under  hhi  directions,  a  negotiation  for 
this  purpose  was  opened  by  Colonel  Baillie ;  that  the  Vizier,  iu  consequence, 
first  offered  fifty  lacs,  which  his  Lordship  ileclined,  because  the  mode  of  tender- 
ing it  did  not  indicate  sufficient  frankness,  and  it  was^less  than  the  sum  required; 
that  this  offer  having  been  made  by  his  Excellency  under  an  imptfrfect  know- 
Irdge  of  the  magnitude  of  our  financial  difficulties,  these  were  more  nilly  exnlained 
to  him  ;  after  which  his  Lordshi|}  says,  in  continuation:]^ You  will,  1  assure 
myself,  hare  snfficieDt  confidence  m  my  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  delicacy  and 
character  of  your  Government,  to  be  satisfied  that  1  have  not  committed  or 
allowed  a  trespass  on  the  kindness  of  the  Vizier,  llic  only  influence  employed, 
was  the  giving  him  a  distinct  view  of  the  embarrassments  in  which  1  stood,  and 
thereby  exciting  his  own  feelings,  to  come  forward  with  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
attachment  he  proftsscd  for  me.  According  to  mv  expectation,  the  Vizier,  on 
being  made  master  of  these  circumstances,  tendered,  in  the  most  friendly  terms, 
a  loan  of  acrore  of  rupees,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent.  His  Excellency's 
former  letter  was  withdrawn  at  hu  request. 

1  da  not  mean.  Sir,  (oontinucd  Sir  J.  Doyle,)  to  make  any  comment  at  this 
moment  on  the  imporUnt  document  which  has  been  just  read;  and  I  shall 
now  beg  leave  to  read  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Hastin»^  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Company.    The  letter  runs  thus :  **     , 

SiB»  Loudon  Castle,  Sept.14, 1825.- 

I  do  myself  the  honour  of  enclosing  to  yon  the  copy  of  a  paper  transmitted  to 
me  while  I  was  at  Malta,  by  Mr.  Ricketts.  The  statement  of  Cotonel  Baillie  makes 
it  desirable  that  you,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Court,  should  peruse  Mr. 
Rickett's  recital.  You  will  exercise  your  own  pleasure  ui»on  it ;  but  I  make  no 
application  for  its  being  printed,  since  I  cannot  wish  to  aggravate  the  disadvan- 
tage (as  I  anticipate  the  case)  of  the  position  which  Cok»nel  Baillie  has  placed 
himself  by  the  recent  publication.  It  is  only  requisite  for  me,  in  corroboration 
of  what  Mr.  Rjcketts  adraoces,  to  assert,  that  there  never  was  a  circumstance 
which  could  excite  a  supposition  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Nuwaub  Vizier 
in  fumisthing  the  first  loan  ;  that,  on  the  contraction  of  that  first  loan,  there  was 
nut  the  shadow  of  an  intimated  assurance  against  farther  recurrence ;  and  that 
the  difficulties  represented  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Baillie  for  negotiating  the 
second  loan,  were  believed  by  me  to  have  been  imagined,. with  the  view  of  his 
claiming  merit  for  surmonnting  them.  It  may  possibly  be  necessary  to  prove 
these  points  elsewhere. 

When  you  were  good  enoudi  to  send  me  the  printed  pages,  (contabline  an 
anonymous  expostuUtiou  witli  me  from  a  Native  at  Lucknow,  which  bore  un- 
fiivottrably  on  UeHteuant-Coloael  BalUle,)  and  asked  whether  Jt  were  my  wish 
that  they  should  be  published,  I  naturally  thought  that,  through  a  complimentarv 
attention,  the  option  had  been  proffered  to  me  of  suppressing  documents  which 
might,  in  some  way  or  other,  bear  hard  against  me.  With  that  conception.  I 
coiild  not  enter  upon  the  subject,  'llie  anonymous  paper,  while  it  afforded  much 
information  relating  to  the  aflhirs  of  Oude,  was  accompanied  by  my  distinct  con- 
demnation of  its  calumniatory  inferences  and  disrorttons  ;  so  that  I  could  not 
have  a  personal  interest  iu  its  being  produced. 

i  hare  the  honour  to  be,  Ac.  Ac. 

Hastings. 

The  Court  (said  Sir  J.  Doyle)  have  now  heard  the  statement  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings  with  respect  to  the  flr«t  loan  ;  and  I  desire  it  to  he  under- 
stood, that  it  is  to  that  loan  only  t)int  i  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Court.  Every  person  admits  tliat  the  second  advance  was  the  result  of 
negotiation.  What  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  first  was  a  voluntary  proposal 
on  the  part  of  the  Nuwaub,  and  that  it  was  justly  so  c  msidered  by  the  Mar- 
quis ui  Hastings.  Having  heard  his  Lordship's  sUtement,  I  now  wish  that 
a  part  of  the  doonroent  transmitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  (and  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  letter  you  have  Just  heard  read,)  should  be  laid  before  the 
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Proprietors.  It  may  be  nece&sary,  bowever,  for  me,  in  tlie  fint  lasttot^i  fc 
state,  that  Mr.  Eickettt  wa4  a  Secretary  to  Government;  and  that,  m  Hm 
absence  of  Mr.  Adam,  he  was  the  official  or^an  uf  the  uoble  Man|u!s. 

[Here  the  Clerk  commeuced  readings  a  part  of  the  document,  which  dii* 
closed  names  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  matter  immediately  before 
the  Court.] 

Sir  J.  Doyle.— I  do  not  wish  for  the  readiuf  of  any  irrelevant  matter ;  all 
I  desire  is,  that  such  portions  of  the  document  shall  be  read  as  bear  directly 
on  the  subject  now  under  disrussion.  I  iiave  uo  wish  that  the  names  of  any 
narties  not  evidently  connected  with  the  pendin|^  qucstiun,  siiould  be  brou^t 
before  the  Court. 

Mr.  RiGBY. — I  must  object  to  the  reading  of  partial  cxtracU  from  dbm- 
menu  not  regularly  before  the  Proprietors.  In  his  oiiotatSont  fiom  doc«- 
roents  that  are  Laid  on  oiu*  table,  the  f^Uant  General  has  |;iven  a  tolerabte 
specimen  of  the  unfair  manner  in  which  he  makes  his  (elections ;  and  this,  I 
think,  affords  a  stron|^  f^rouud  for  not  allowing;  the  gallant  General  to  bare 
recourse  to  documents  which  are  not  accessible  to  us.  In  his  extract  fiom 
pape  1034,  the  gallant  General  has  ^iven  ample  proof  of  the  tmtli  of  my  asser- 
;iion.  In  that  case*  he  read  a  few  lines  making  for  bis  own  particular  point : 
bat  if  the  hon.  Bart,  bad  read  the  wM?  of  the  cvuteU^  It  would  have  opcratod 
quite  the  other  ^ay.     • 

Mr.  ft  J  AC  KsoN. — ^We  must  all  allow  that  it  is  optioiial « Itb  any  Gentleman 
10  take  that  course  of  opening  his  statement  which  seems  most  Hkely  tn 
'ensure  the  object  be  has  iu  view.  Should  it  ap|)ear  that  the  coarse  taken  was 
not  iu  all  respects  a  proper  one,  it  iftonld  be  .open  to  such  hon.  ProprieCon  as 
objeeted  tri  any  particular  parts  uf  it,  to  offer  their  objections  when  the  praper 
(Opportunity  arrived  ^  but  it  strikes  me  as  being  irregular  to  intcrmpt  any 
•ventleman,  for  the  purpose  of  tlictating  the  line  he  ougbt  to  poraue.  1  traal, 
before  the  discussion  is  ai  an  end,  the  learned  Proprietor  will  point  out  tfcoie 
errors  into  which  he  seems  to  think  that  my  gallant  Friend  has  fallen. 
'  The  Ch  AiKMAN. — Unquestionably  the  gallant  General  is  justified  in  haviM^ 
-  particular  extracts  read  as  |>arts  of  his  speech.  They  are  read  by  the  Cleik 
;iis  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  gallant  General. 

Sir  J.  PovLE«.>>I  return  my  thanks  to  the  h<»n.  Chairman,  for  pemiittiQg 
/the  Clerk  tp  read  the  e&tracU  alluded  to ;  aud  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  the  attention  shown  to  me  in  the  present  Instance^  is  but  a  portion  of  that 
bonourahle  iodividttai's  customary  kindness.  (Hrar,)  As  the  bun.  Proprietiir 
4[Mr.  Rigby^  has  been  pleased  to  infeenru|)t  me,  I  can  only  eipreas  nsy  aiacei« 
•wish  that  he  will,  iu  the  course  of  ^  discusaioay  take  an  op|4irtwatty  of 
answering  those  points  in  my  statement,  against  which  be  nay  entertMn'aa^ 
dbjfctioQ.  Should  be  do  so,  I  trust  I  shall  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  feply* 
•tag  to  his  observatious. 

'  (Tbe  Clerk  then  read  several  extracts  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kieketas. 
it  was  dated  the  17th  of  Dec.  1824,  and  mentioned  tbat^  in  different  couTersa- 
tions  with  Lient.-Col.  Baillie,  full  explanations  were  given  the  diffrmHies  is 
which  the  Government  was  involved.  Col.  Baillie  was,  in  consequence,  com- 
missioned to  sound  the  Nuwaub  Vizier,  tor  the  purpose  of  asoertaioiug  whe- 
3tber  he  might  be  disposed  to  make  a  vnluutary  offer  of  pecuniary  assistance. 
There  were  no  written  instructions  to  thar  effect ;  but  the  impression  on  the 
mind  of  .Mr.  Ricketts  was,  that  CoL  Baillie  had  made  no  objet-tion  whatever 
at  tbe  time,  and  that  he  did  agree  to  sound  the  Nuwaub  on  this  important 
affair.  With  respect  to  any  refusal  of  the  Nuwaub  to  afford  pccunUry  aid^ 
Mr.  Ricketts  had  heard  nothing  about  it  at  the  period  mentioned ;  but  lie  had 
some  recollection  of  its  having  been  stated,  that  the  Vixier  was  desirou«  to 
take  credit  for  making  an  offer  of  a  peischcush  to  Guveniment.] 

Sir  tl.  UoYLE.— I  shall  now,  Sir,  refer  to  a  letter  from  CuL  Baillie  to  Joseph 
part,  Esq.  in  1823,  in  which  the  gallant  Colonel  observes^  '*  Tbal  so  far  was 
the  Vizier  from  making  an  offier  of  a  crurc  of  rupees,  or  any  sum,  to  Lord 
Hastings,  it  was  obtained  at  his  (Colonel  Baillie's)  earnest  sc4icitation«  and 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Nuwaub. 
1  bope,  Sir,  that  the  gallaut  Cuiunel  tvill  be  able  to  explain  this  point  U 
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Uie  sati^ctioD  of  U>e  Court,  I  trus^  that  he  ivriU  be  able  ki  pn>ve  its  mrrect  - 
Byefts,  fmmding  th^l  proof  ou  the  docuoieuts  uo^  Uefi>re  ^^,  The  allrgattu^s 
which  1  tiAve  uuuJ«,or  which  I  iQay  ui^iwe  here^ti^t  1  will  imLl^^rtJiWc  to  «^La- 
bU«h  by  the  papen  which  iiave  heifo  produced  ;  nud  i  §iuccal)  Lru.xt  i^jat 
the  {^liaut  Colonel  will  ibllow  the  example  whj<^>  I  nn^jxu  Uj  «tt,  If  the  ^al* 
laut  Colooel  does  uot  pfocqcd  thus,  1  hope  I  sh^tU  bu  iic  luitti!*]  of  a  \^tiui  of 
courtesy,  if  I  remain  somewhat  sceptical  as  U.i  ^^n*  ^^nsijui  Ci/loiit^rft  &t&U^'- 
Uieuts.  1  shall  uext  coll  the  attention  of  the  PropriKturii  io  hum€  other  ducur 
qaents ;  hut,  ere  I  proceed  to  theoi^  I  cannot  Lulp  rein^^rkiu^,  th^U  ^  t'oii^i^ 
derahle  portion  of  the  first  lo^n  advanced  by  xhe  Niii^aiib  wa£  din.'ct«i]  by 
the  Council  at  Calcutta  to  pur|>ose&  quite  different  fniiii  thoie  Id  which  |^rd 
U^tings  had  intended  to  apply  it.  1  do  not  mi-an  to  iiujiuuaie  that  tbiii  wb« 
au  improper  act  on  tlie  part  of  the  Council  ^  but  jt  mu^t  ci-i-'o^ijlv  J  Live  ocri^- 
sAoned  much  surprise  to  his  Lord^hijp,  to  find  that,  while  the  war  was  in  full 
progress,  the  money  originally  destined  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  on  necessa- 
rily was  diverted  to  other  purposes.  I  have  now  stated  the  way  in  which  th^ 
exii^encies  of  the  C«>rapany  had  been  pointed  out  to  the  Vizier,  and  the  very, 
kin^  manner  in  which  that  Prince  had  tendered  his  offer  of  assistance.  TKe 
fact  of  the  voluntary  offer  is,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  made  out  by  the  ex- 
tracts which  1  have  read.  But,  Sir,  I  will  put  the  business  in  a  more  decisive 
poiut  of  view.  I  will,  indeed,  prove,  that  the  offer  Aot  only  was  free  and 
spootaueous,  hut  that  it  was  rec(>icniz^  Ut  be  so  by  the  Supreme  Council  at 
Calcutta,  and  ultimately  by  the  Executiv/e  Body  in  this  country.  If  |pentle- 
men  would  turn  to  pare  730  of  the  papers,  they  will  find  the  foUowin^ 
letter,  addressed  by  tjhe  Vice-President,  in  Council,  to  Lord  Hastihj^,  tbeu 
absent  from  Calcutta,  and  employed  in  carryinj^x>n  the  operation  of  the  war 
Oj^ust  Nepaul.  The  letter  was  dated  <*  Fort  William,  May  il/'  and  was 
^ued  by  Messrs.  Edmonstone,  Leyton,  and  Dowdeswell. 

After  congratulating:  his  Lordship  on  the  successful  issue  of  the  ne^ptiatiKon 
with  the  Viziei*  for  a  second  crore  of  rupees,  and  expressing  their  high  ^ens^ 
of  the  importance  of  an  arrangement  affording  such  seasonable  and  substan- 
tial relief,  they  say : 

Tlie  friendiv  and  liberd  spirit  in  which  the  offer  of  the  Xawiiiih  Vl^ler  wm 
made,  is  an  additional  source  of  grailiic^atiaiu  Wc  couiidcr  ihv  aiuicatilc  sultd- 
tude  which  the  NuwaiU)  Vizier  bu^  mdfiiff.4ted  on  tldn  occiistoi],  and  indcftsi 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  wai%  r#  iiffonl  a  di7tun^l.4bed  proof  of  Jua  Kxcel* 
Icncy's  just  and  honourable  attacl ;  i  *  1 1  ^  .i  iht  Couipauy,  iuid  uf  hbartlcnt  i^^l 
for  the  mterest  aiid  prosperity  of  1 1  •  i  power  iti  Itidia,  uticl  a  prnctirul  dc- 
monstratiou  of  the  beneficial  influt  .^i  '  v-inr  liOidahii/-  iJL'i>oii.iMn[tTcoTinn; 
an(l  poHiical  transactions  with  the  V  izitr. 

I  shall  now  read.  Sir,  for  the  information  of  the  Court,  the  approval,  b^  tbf 
Executive  Body,  of  the  first  loan.  Jn  that  approval  it  was  clearly  admitted 
to  be  a  voluntary  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Nuwaub  Vizier.  The  document  in 
question  was  worded  thus  : — 

We  have  4erivi:4  great  satisfaction  from  the  commniiicHtion  m»4e  to  m  in 
tl^eae  paragraphs,  of  the  voluntary  offer, 4>n  the  part  of  the  Vizier,  of  the  loan  of 
a  rrore  of  rupees ;  and  we  are  sensible  of  the  iBeai  for  tlie  puh^c  interests  which 
induced  the  Governor- General  to  prevail  on  the  Vizier  subsequently  to  extend 
that  amount  to  two  crores  of  rupees.  We  consider  this  imporiaut  ^id.  rendered 
to  our  iiuauces  by  his  Excellency,  as  manifesting  on  his  part  the  cordial  interest 
he  feels  in  the  prosperity  of  our  affairs. 

They  concluded  with  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  alignment  of  the 
inti^ccst  on  the  fir«t  loan  eutered  into  with  his  Excellency,  lor  the  pensions 
guaranteed  by  the  British  Government  to  certain  of  the  Nuwaub*s  servants 
and  dependants,  as  prombing  to  put  an  end  to  a  fruitful  source  of  debate  and 
vexatious  discussion  between  the  Vizier  and  the  Resident. 

The  Court  (continued  the  gallant  Geueral)  has  now,  Sir,  before  it  the 
ktters  of  the  hon.  Director  himself  j  the  statement  of  Mr.  jRiiketts $  the 
l^er  of  the  Council  of  Calcutta,  acknowleilging  the  loan  ;  and  the  letter  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  recognizing  it  as  a  voluntary  advance,  and  af^roviug 
ifi  tMt  loftfi  and  of  Ibe  second.    I  now  feel  it  my  duty  tp  reftd  ft  dociuxieiit, 
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which  I  think  is  as  curious  as  any  docntnent  the  Conrt  ever  had  before  it ;  l« 
which  the  writer  not  only  attacks  the  conduct  of  the  Goveroor-Oeneral  and 
the  Council  j  but  also  the  proceeding  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  whom  the 
loan  had  been  approved.  The  letter  in  question  is  the  production  of  the  pd* 
lant  Colonel,  and  is  addressed  to  Mr.  A(Uim,  who,  at  that  period,  not  only  was 
the  Secretary  to,  but  the  conlidential  adviser  of,  Lord  Hasting.  The  letter 
bears  date  Nlarch  2,  1815,  and  will  be  found  at  pa^  1030  of  the  printed 
papers.  The  gallant  Colonel  there  savs — '*  Have  you  seen  all  my  recent  letten 
to  Ricketts"  (another  Secretary  to  the  Governor-General}  *'  on  the  vexatious 
subject  of  EXTORTION  from  the  Visier — as  vexatious  almost  to  me  as  the  pre- 
ceding one  ?  Have  you  proposed  a  rift  to  his  Excellency  of  the  district  of 
Khyree^rh,  which  appears  to  be  hig^hly  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  qoaiiiy* 
in^  our  extortion  ? "  1  have.  Sir,  often  heard  it  asserted,  that  we  ruled 
India  by  the  influence  of  opinion.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  we  govern  that 
country  chiefly  by  our  military  strength,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  sap- 
port  that  position  in  our  present  contest  there ;  but,  much  as  we  may  depend 
on  the  sense  entertained  of  our  power,  I  have  always  cherished  the  wtpe 
that  we  placed  some  reliance  on  the  sense  entertained  of  our  justice  and  our 
honour.  What,  then,  must  be  the  opinion  formed  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other  by  the  Native  Princes,  when  they  learned,  from  the  statement  now  made 

Sublic  by  the  Company's  Ambassador  and  Resident  at  the  Court  of  a  Native 
overeign,  that  the  Governor-General  and  his  Council  could  ooramit,  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  could  approve  of,  **  extortion"  on  a  Prince,  our  ally, 
who  had  no  means  of  protecting  himself .'  Will  it  add  to  the  idea  of  our 
honour  and  inte^ty,  when  it  was  reported  through  India  that  we  had  exer- 
cised our  authority  m  this  most  unworthy  manner  ?  Now,  Sir,  I  will  Inquire 
ht»w  the  rallant  Colonel  himself  was  affected  by  this  statement  He  hasstig- 
■natized  this  loan  as  nothing  le«s  than  a  vexatious  extortion,  while,  in  an- 
other part  of  his  correspondence,  he  claims  merit  for  having  been  the  suc- 
eemfvA  agent  in  its  negotiation.  He  had  asserted  that  the  loan  was  obtained 
chftAy  through  his  instrumentality.  Taking  this  to  be  the  fact,  then  it  was 
ihe  gallant  Colonel  who  had  been  guilty  of  *<  erforlwn  "  !  He  was  the  com- 
saander-in-chief  and  prime  agent  of  estorlioners/  Now,  Sir,  what  can  the 
Court  of  Directors  think  of  the  gallant  Colonel's  mode  of  deicribing  one  of 
ifceir  transactions  with  a  Native  Sovereign  f  Can  they  tolerate  such  a  grass 
Biseonstruction  of  their  conduct  .*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gallant  CoSmd 
williM  able  to  supply  a  proper  explanation  of  this  part  of  his  despatch.  An- 
other part  of  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Colonel  now  solicits  my  attention— a 
|iart  which  appears  to  me  to  t>e  entirely  indefensible ;  I  mean  the  gallant 
Colonel's  nuhlicatiuu  of  certain  private  letters.  I  know  it  has  been  atatad, 
that  the  gallant  Colonel  had  procured  the  consent  of  Mr.  Ricketts  to  the  pub- 
llcatioa  of  some  of  those  documenU.  The  Court  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
deciding  how  for  this  statement  tallies  with  the  fact,  when  I  have  read  the 
letters  to  which  I  now  call  their  attention. 

jThe  gallant  General  proceeded  in  the  first  place  to  read  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Jhallie  to  Mr.  RicketU,  in  which  Colonel  Baillie  recalled  to  Mr.  R.'s  recollec- 
t&n  a  conversation  which  they  had  had  together  im  a  former  occasion ;  in  the 
course  uf  which  conversation,  the  gallant  Colonel  had  intimated  his  intention 
of  publishing  some  private  letters  that  had  passed  between  them;  and 
it  also  referred  to  a  promise  which  Mr.  R.  had  made  either  to  look  over  the 
letters  himself  or  to  send  Mr.  Princep  for  that  purpose.  In  conclusion, 
Colonel  Baillie  requested  that  Mr.  Princep  might  be  sufi'ered  to  kx»k  over  the 
letters  on  the  following  Saturday.  Sir  J.  Doyle  then  read  a  second  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  RickeUs  to  Colonel  Baillie  in  answer  to  the  preceding.  In  it 
Iftr  Ricketts  said,  that  he  had  sent  Mr.  Princep  to  look  over  the  private  letters 
whiA  it  was  the  intention  of  Colonel  Barltle  to  publish.  «  Lord  Hastinga 
(observed  Mr.  Ricketts)  is  out  of  town,  and,  thcrefure,  1  could  hareao  com- 
nnnieation  with  him  on  the  nibject ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  cannot 
buft  euter  my  protest  against  being  made  in  any  way  a  party  to  that  publi- 

Now»iir,  inmy  opinioo>this  is  as  decided  a  refusal  of  Mr.  Rtcketta* 
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to  publish  as  ooiiM  be  given  by  one  gentleoMui  to  Boother.  It  was  not  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  publication  because  he  had  not  the  documents  in  his 

-  custody.  But  tbatMr.  Ricketts  withheld  his  consent  was  most  evident,  since  be 
had  explicitly  protested  against  being  made  a  party  to  the  publication  in  any 

^ay  whatever.  But  now  J  am  told  it  is,  or  will  be  contended,  that  these  let- 
ters are  public  documents.  Either  private  or  public  they  must  have  been,  and 
1  care'not  which  way  the  fact  is  assuu>ed.  It  the  documents  were,  indeed,  of 
a  public  nature,  what  right  had  any  man  to  remove  them  from  his  office, 

'after  he  had  quitted  the  situation  in  discharging  the  duties  of  which  he  had 
received  them  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  resort  to  severe  language  on  this  occasion- 
Indeed,  when  a  matter  of  an  unpleasant  nature  comes  Mfore  me,  aod  I  aaa 
obliged  to  grapple  with  it,  if  it  has  two  handles,  I  always  like  to  seize  the 
cleanest.  If,  takiug  the  cleanest  handle  of  such  a  transaction,  I  spoke  of  it 
as  it  would  be  spoken  of  in  common  life,  I  might  perhaps  use  a  term  that 
would  not  be  legal ;  and,  as  I  am  anxious  not  to  be  uncivil,  I  will  not  adopt 
it.  But,  Sir,  let  us  take  the  other  born  of  the  dilemma ;  let  us  suppose  that 
these  letters  were  private ;  and  then,  in  my  mind,  the  matter  becomes  tea 
times  worse.— (/iMrrO  It  is  not  my  intention  to  comment  on  the  propriety 
of  making  use  of  private  letters  when  the  person  who  wrote  them  did  not 
authorize  such  a  step.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  feelings  of  every  gentleman  who 
hears  me,  to  describe  it  in  his  own  mind  by  the  term  most  appropriate  to 
such  a  proceeding.  1  shall  now.  Sir,  come  to  a  conclusion.  1  believe  I  have 
stated  sufficient  to  support  my  proposition,  that  the  first  loan  (as  described 
by  the  noble  Marquis)  was  a  free  and  spontaneous  oflfering  on  the  part  of 
the  Visier,  and  that  the  second  was  procured  by  negotiation,  and  that  it  was 

'  meant  to  assist  the  Company  as  the  lender  himself  stated,  he  being  then 

'  aware  of  the  embarrassments  which  pressed  on  the  Indian  Government.  The 
gallant  Colonel,  whom  1  am  willing  to  consider  as  the  best  of  Ministers — tbe 

'  paragon  of  Residents — the  most  doughty  of  diplomatists — has  asserted  that 

'  this  was  a  forced  loan.  Perhaps  tbe  second  was  forced,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  necessity  for  procuring  it  was  forced  on  the  Indian  Government  by  the 

'  expehditttre  consequent  on  the  Nepaul  war,  or  rather  forced  on  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  by  the  diversion  of  the  first  loan  to  other  objects  by  his  colleagues. 
But,  surely,  it  will  puzzle  the  gallant  Colonel  to  prove,  from  the  documents 
which  I  have  read  to  the  Court,  that  the  first  loan  was  not  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  Nuwaub.  I  shall  now.  Sir,  read  the  resolutions  which  1  mean  to 
propose  to  the  Court ;  and  I  hope  an  opportunity  will  be  allowed  me,  that  I 
may  reply  to  any  observations  to  which  my  statement  may  chance  to  give  rise. 
The  gallant  General  then  read  the  following  resolutions : — 

Resolved,  Tliat  it  appears  to  thin  Court  that  the  first  loan  obtained  by  the 
Governor-General  in  October  1814,  was  the  voluntary  offer  of  his  Kzcellency  the 
Nnwaub  to  the  Company. 

That  the  second  loan  was  obtained  by  nesottation,  after  a  candid  explanation 
of  the  financial  embarrassments  under  which  the  Government  of  Bengal  at  this 
time  hdxmred ;  and  was  never  otherwise  represented  by  the  Governor-OeneraL 

'niat  this  Court  approves  of  the  terms  in  which  the  Court  of  Ohectors  conveyed 
its  approbation  of  both  transactk)n8. 
Mr.  HuMK  seconded  the  resolutions. 

Colonel  BAiLLiBthen  rose  and  said— If  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  has  se- 
conded the  motion  feels  any  desire  to  favour  the  Court  with  his  opinion,  at 
this  moment,  on  the  subject  thus  brought  forward,  I  shall  readily  give  way. 
Mr.  HuMB  declined  saying  any  thing  at  present. 

Colonel  Baillie.— I  shall  proceed  then,  and,  in  my  address,  I  shall  be  as 
brief  a%  the  nature  of  the  case  aod  the  number  of  the  documents  to  which  I 
may  feel  it  proper  to  advert  wi II  permit  me.  I  mean ,  Si r,  to  adhere  to  a  course 
as  ftsir  and  candid  as  that  (if  I  except  a  little  vituperation)  which  was  adopted 
by  the  gallant  General  throughout  his  speech.  It  is  true  some  of  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  on  this  subject  have  been  very  painful  to  my  feelings; 
still,  however,  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  my  intention  to  inflict  the  least 
pain  on  the  feelinrs  of  others  while  addressing  this  Ourt  in  the  vindication 
of  my  character.    lf«  tbereforei  in  tbe  conrse  of  that  vindication,  I  shall  haee 
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rallaot  Geoend*  let  it  not  be  saiipoMsd  that  1  mean  to  accuse  bioi  of  aUCui^ 
inteutioDaUy  tbat  which  }§  iiot  borne  out  by  the  fact ;  I  harbour  oo  froch  ia- 
tention ;  and,  whenever  I  shaU  dUpute  bis  inference,  1  shall  pursue  the  coarse 
which  the  i^lant  General  himself  has  adopted.  I  shall  ascribe  any  erroneous 
deduction  rather  to  misapprehension  than  to  desif  ned  iuiustice  or  predeter- 
mined illiberality.  The  first  charge  brought  afcainst  me  before  this  Court  is, 
I  find,  that  of  havio|p  been  the  cause  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  Pro- 
prietors the  huge  mass  of  papers  which  has  been  laid  on  their  table.  In  ascrib- 
ing their  production  to  me,  howevert  the  gallant  Gooeral  labours  under  a 
miitake :  the  merit  or  demerit  (whichet^er  it  niav  be)  of  having  bruo^t 
these  papers  forward  belong  not  to  me.  To  show  tnat  this  is  the  fact,  1  will, 
before  I  proceed  to  the  general  question,  enter  into  a  brief  detail  (giving  dates 
and  places,  which,  if  I  am  in  error,  will  enable  the  gallant  General  to  set  me 
right)  of  matters  that  oceurred  before  this  vulame  was  produced.  A  petitioo 
was  presented^  in  the  Session  of  1822,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  tbat 
steps  might  be  taken  for  the  na/meut  of  a  debt  due  to  the  Nuwaub  Vixier  of 
Oude.  The  sum  clainsed  bcin|f  of  considerable  magnitude,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  refer  the  consideration  of  the  question  to  a  Select  Committee,  of 
which  1  had  the  honour  to  be  nominated  a  member.  The  learned  Counsel, 
employed  by  one  of  the  parties  before  Ihe  Comipittee,  did,  in  the  commence- 
ment, of  their  proceedings,  piopuse  to.  call  on  me  to  give  evidence  in  support 
of  some  of  the  allegaticms  of  t\ut  petition.  I  demurred  to  give  evidence  of 
matters  connected  with  the  official  situation  which  I  had  held  in  India ;  and  I 
acted  from  motives,  which,  I  trust,  the  Court  will  anprove.  I  felt  it  to  be  n^ 
•duly  not  to  disclose  matters  Which  had  been  the  suli)ect  of  confidential  com- 
munications made  to  me  on  public  grounds,  and  acted  upon  by  me  in  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  a  public  official  duty.  The  Committee  was,  how- 
ever>  of  opinion  that  fought  to  answer  such  questions  as  miaht  be  put  to  me 

.  by  the  learned  Counsel.  Anxioqs  to  avoid  the  displeasure  of  the  high  autho- 
rity under  which  the  Committee  acted,  I  acquiesced,  though  very  re luctautly. 
1  have  now  a  copy  of  the  questions  put  to  oie  before  the  Committee  $  and, 

.  though  I  am  unwillinc  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Court,  siill  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I  should  rtf ad  them.    I  was  asked,  iothe  first  place«  **  Whether  wes 

.  there  an  application  made  through  you  to  the  Nuwaiib  Vizier,  some  short  time 
after  that  period,  (tbat  of  the  Vixier*s  accessiou  to  the  musuud,)  for  the  loan 
of  a  miUioo  of  mopev  for  the  Company  ?**    Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanqoet^  who  was 

.  Counsel  for  one  of  the  parties  before  the  Committee,  objected  to  this  intentl- 
gatory.    The  Committee-room  was  cleared,  and  some  discussion  followed. 

.  Sooo  afterwanls  the  parties  were  called  iui  and  the  question  was  repeated  in 

.  this  form : — "  Whether  in  consequence  of  any  communications  between  yep 
and  the  Nuwaub  Vizier,  (relative  to  a  loao,l  you  found  him  reluctant  to  lend 
any  mon^  to  the  Company  ?"  i  answered,  "  I  must  enter  into  souie  detail 
in  order  to  my  answers  being  properly  understood.  Oo  the  accession  of  the 
Nuwaub  Viaier.  an  intimation  was  conveyed  to  ma  that  he  intended  to  asake 
an  oflfer  of  a  peishcush  or  douceur  to  the  tompauy,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  assistance  which  he  had  received  from  that  body.  1  at  once  said,  that  the 
Company  required  no  such  thing ;  that»  however  they  might  have  asaisied 
him,  they  derired  no  portiim  of  his  treasures." 
Sir  J.  DovLK. inquired  when  this  circjimstauce  had  occurred  ? 
Colooel  Haillik.— It  occurred  soon  after  the  Nuwauh's  accession,  in  the 
year  1814.  I  proceeded  in  this  manner  with  my  answer :— "  Ou  a  subse> 
quent  occa4ioh,  on  my  calling  ,tlie  attention  of  the  Nuwaub  to  the  eiigencifs 
of  the  Company,  with  a  view  uf  obtaining  .his  assistance,  be  askod,  *  Why 
was  not  this  made  known  to  me  on  my  accession,  when  you  might  have  had 
as  much  as  you  pleased  ?  '   1  answered,  that  the  same  necessity  which  caused 

•  the  present  application  did  not  exist  at  that  period,  nor  was  its  existence  coa- 
templafed  by  the. Company."  **  What  was  the  exigency  to  which  you  al- 
luded ?•'— "  The  Nepaul  war."  «  Did  it  appear  to  yon  that  the  Nuwaub  gave  the 
loan  unwillingly  ?"— My  answer  is,  •*  the  loan  of  so  much  money  by  aMusul- 
man,  whose  religion  docs  Aot  allow  him  to  take  interest  for  moo^  lent,  umM 
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I  hun  given  with  rductance."  Tlie  Cuort  will  liere  obterve  (cootioued 
Col.  BaiUie)  from  what  I  liavc  even  now  read  of  ray  aiiswers,  tbat  an  obvious 
reluctance  appeared  ou  my  part  to  disclose  aoy  thnif^  more  than  I  could  nut 
avoid  disclosinir.  {Hem-,)  Indeed,  my  object  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  con- 
ceal tbe  transactions  referred  to  ;  and  in  ubat  I  stated  I  meant  not  to  impute 
blame  to  tbe  Marquis  of  i^astinj^,  or  to  any  other  person  whatever.  1  was 
nwtt  aske<i,  **  Was  not  a  crore  of  rupees  first  mcntioued?"-"  Yes  ;  but  tbe 
Marquis  of  Hastings  intimated  to  me,  tbat  be  tbought  that  W9S  a  larger  sum 
Ihauhe  should  have  occasion  (or."  1  thiuk  J  have  now  gone  far  enough  with 
ray  evidence ;  but,  if  tbe  Court  please,  tbe  whole  of  it  may  be  read.  1  have 
stated  thus  much,  to  show  tbat  my  evidence  (whatever  it  might  have  been; 
was  not  given  iu  a  voluntary  manner,  but  had  been  given  by  me  entirely  ia 
Vbedience  to  an  authority  whose  power  I  had  not  the  means  to  dispute.  I  had 
no  object  to  attain  by  publishing  matters  of  this  nature  ;  and  both  my  duty 
fuid  my  inclination  would  have  led  roe  to  suffer  transactions  of  so  delicate  a 
description  to  remain  secret,  if  nothing  but  my  own  unbiassed  judgment  were 
to  be  consulted  on  the  occasion,  {fftar.)  But,  Sir,  with  reference  to  the 
Marquis  oi"  Hastings,  tbe  case  was  different.  That  D(»hl«  person  roij^bt  bare 
conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  advert  to,  and  reason  on,  every  act  of  bis  admi- 
uiktratiou— and  to  this  one  amongst  others—just  in  the  way  in  which  it  bap- 
-tened  io  present  itself  at  tbe  moment  to  the  mind  of  his  Lordship.  But,  be- 
bre  1  proceed  farther,  1  must  particularly  advert  to  one  part  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  gallant  General.  WbeA  the  gallant  General  spoke  of  the  Sum- 
mary of  the  aJministratiou  tf  Lord  Hastings,  which  bad  been  laid  before  tbe 
Court  of  Directors,  be  said,  that  <*  I  made  a  suksequtnt  ttatemenU**  This  is 
not  so;  and  undoubtedly  the  remark  must  have  arisen  from  a  mistake  as  to 
dates.  By  referring  to  dates,  the  mistake  may  he  easily  rectified.  The  noble 
Lord's  '*  Summary^*  did  not  appear  before  the  public  till  1823,  and  my  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  was  given  iu  1822.  From  this  it  must  appear  that 
tb&t  evidence  could  have  had  no  reference  to  tbe  Summary  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Thus  tbe  figure  used  by  tbe  o^lUnt  General  on  a  forn^r  occasion  was  re- 
versed. Instead  of  tbe  mountain  prodiu'iog  the  mouse,  it  was  this  little  mouse 
(the  Summarff)  which  bad  produced  the  huge  mountain  of  papers  for  tbe  con- 
sideration of  which  they  were  this  day  assemlded.  {Laughter,)  I  have 
learned  ^in  consequence  of  tbe  polite  attention  of  the  grallant  General,  wbp 
has  furnished  me  with  copies  or  tbe  Resolutions  which  ne  intends  to  submit 
to  tbe  Court  this  day,}  that  after  the  motion  now  before  the  Court  shall  b^ 
decided  on,  tbe  gallant  General  means  to  bring  forward  certain  other  propo- 
sitions, which  rdate  to  oUier  parts  of  my  conduct  It  is  a  source  of  regret  tp 
me  tbat  the  gallant  General  has  not  brought  the  whole  matter  within  the 
scope  of  one  distinct  motion,  if  tbe  gallant  Genera}  bad  taken  ibmi  course, ). 
would  have  explained  tbe  whole  of  my  conduct  in  one  statement.  I  then 
would  have  left  the  Court,  confidently  relvine  ou  the  justice  and  honest  deci^ 
«iou  of  my  constituents.  {Hear,)  As  that  choice  has  not  been  left  to  me,  J 
must  take  the  subject  as  it  has  beeu  placed  before  me ;  and,  for  the.  present* 
restrict  my  comments  to  the  Resolutions  which  have  bc^n  read  by  the  gallant 
General.  Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  tbe  loan,  I  contend  that  my  description 
of  it,  as  given  in  my  evidence,  is  perfectly  supported  bv  tbe  documents  which 
are  in  the  hande  of  the  Proprietors.  I  stated  that  the  loan  was  not  voluntary 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Nuwaub  Vizier,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  say  tbat  It  was  com- 
fultory  as  opposed  to  the  term  voluntary.  My  roeanlug  was,  that  the  kmn 
.was  not  voluntary,  because  it  had  been  the' result  of  several  applications,  and 
hail  been  obtained  by  persuasion.  In  declaring  what  at  that  time  was,  ami 
still  continues  to  be,  my  impreasion  of  tbe  character  of  tbe  loan,  I  never  made 
use  of  any  terms  that  could  be  construed  as  discreditable  to  tbe  Marquis  ef 
Ha<%tings,  nor  did  I  wish  for  the  production'  of  those  papers  to  forward  any 
^iew  of  that  description.  When  the  subject  was  alludca  to  in  the  House  ctt 
Commons,  I  said,  tiiat  )  had  been  obliged  to  give  a  different  view  of  the  cbi(- 
ratter  of  tbe  first  transaction  with  the  Nuwaub  Vijdcr^  from  that  which  the 
noble  Marquis  bad  taken.  Here  there  was,  indeed,  difference  of  upiniou  4 
but  was  there  liny  attack  on  the  character  of  the  noble  Marqiais  I    Waa  ^Xfi 
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any  attempt  ta  depreciate  or  undenralne  the  tmportance  of  hbisdian  atei* 
nistratloii?— (Hear.)  In  what  I  said,  I  did  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  llcht 
in  which  the  Marquis  of  HasUogs  viewed  the  transaction  was  one  which  ne 
did  not  conscientiously  believe  to  be  Just.  The  noble  Marquis,  in  recounting 
ihe  many  preat  deeds  he  performed  in  India,  might,  most  unintentionaUy, 
have  passed  over  some  of  the  points  connected  with  this  loan,  whidi  I,  actinr 
in  amore  confined  sphere,  having  not  many  public  acts  to  call  to  mind,  and 
my  attention  being  particularly  (^ed  to  this  proceeding  by  the  cross-exami- 
nation of  ('ouDsel,  could  not  fail  to  call  to  my  recollection.  Hence  it  was  that  I 
spoke  with  so  much  confidence  (1)  of  the  nature  of  the  first  loan  from  the  Nn* 
waub.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  boldly  inquire  of  the  Court,  whether  the 
statement  submitted  by  me  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
not  without  reluctance  and  hesitation,  is  not  fully  borne  out  by  the  fiicts  of 
the  case,  as  it  is  now  incontestably  proved  before  you  ?  I  think  that  1  shall 
have  little  to  say,  in  order  to  convince  you  that  my  statement  is  not  only  con- 
sistent in  every  part  with  itself,  but  also  consistent  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  noble  Marquis.  And  here  let  it  be  recollected,  that  when  1  speak  oC 
any  discrepancy  between  the  noble  Marquis  and  myself,  I  speak  of  a  dis* 
crepancy  between  the  Summary  put  forth  in  his  name  and  my  statement ;  noC 
of  a  discrepancy  between  this  and  the  public  documents  which  were  sent 
home  from  India  by  the  noble  Marquis,  and  which  are  now  among  the 
records  of  the  East  India  House.  Between  those  public  documents  and  that 
statement  there  is  no  difference ;  but  between  tne  statements  made  by  the 
frteuds  of  the  noble  Marquis  in  this  Summary,  and  the  statement  made  hj  me 
J>efore  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  a  wide  difference  indeed ;  and  I  can- 
not admit  the  correctness  of  one  word  of  their  statements  regarding  these 
loans.  Before  I  proceed  to  give  a  history  of  these  loans,Jt  will  be  necettarr 
for  me  to  account  for  such  part  of  this  unwieldy  publication  as  I  admit  that  I 
called  for.  I  take  upon  m>self  the  guilt,  if  there  be  any  guilt  in  the  transac- 
tion, of  having  caused  the  publication  of  the  last  three  and  twenty  pages  oC 
it.  The  discrepancy  of  statement  into  which  I  was  compelled  to  enter,  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  this  Court  by  an  hon.  Baronet.  I  was  called  ' 
upon  to  explain  it ;  and  when  I  was  so  called  upon,  the  hon.  Bart.,  who  ^t 
the  situation  of  DeputyChairman,  for  reasons  which  he  can  best  eaplafai, 
thought  it  requisite,  in  his  wisdom,  to  move  for  the  production  of  ceitain 
documents,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  he  had  alwajrs  taken 
of  this  subject.  That  motion  was  intimated  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  by 
his  friends,  or  he  learned  it  by  the  publication  of  our  proceedings  on  that 
day.  His  Lordship,  in  consequence,  tfaou^ht  it  necessary,  or,  perhaps  I  ought 
rather  to  say  proper,  in  vindication  of  nis  own  conduct,  to  call  upon  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  publish  all  the  documenis  which  were  recorded  respect- 
ing niy  removal  from  the  office  of  Resident  at  Lucknow.  What  conneiioQ 
those  documents  had  with  these  loans,  I,  for  one,  profess  my  inability  to  dis- 
cover, or  how  they  were  in  any  respect  called  for  by  any  observations  which 
-I  then  made  here.  They  were,  however,  published;  and  whatever  my 
opinion  may  be  with  rerard  to  them,  to  the  other  parts  of  tlie  publication  1 
am  not  inclined  to  attach  any  blame.  Now  let  me  ask  the  Court  to  consider 
how  matters  stood  with  regard  to  myself.  I  had  gone  down  to  my  houae  in 
the  country,  and  on  my  return  to  London,  I  found  that  Lord  Hastings'c 

(1 )  This  shows  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be  placed  on  Colonel  BalUie's  repre- 
•entation  of  things.  Fortnoately,  the  Members  of  tiie  Committee  are  on  the  spot, 
and  his  own  rektive.  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  beniff  one  of  them,  it  is  proved  that  the 
Ex-Resident,  instead  of  speaking  with  **  confidence,"  showed  the  ntmoet  **  diffl- 
dcnce,"  or,  as  it  was  described,  <'  reluctance,  hesitation,  and  ambignity."  The 
case  was  the  same  with  his  picture  of  the  Onde  transactions,  in  whldi  theJ^ar- 
qnis  of  Hastings  was  personally  engaged. 

The  noble  Marquis  could  descry  no  likeness  in  the  Resident's  reports  of  the 
conferences  between  them.  But  here  Colonel  Baillie  contradicted  himsdf  almost 
in  the  next  breath,  saying,  that  he  gave  his  eddence.  not  with  <*  coQAdencr.**  but 
%rlth"hcait»tion;'    ^     '  "  . 
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frieDds,  lupposin^that  I  liad  impeached  his  Lordship's  veracity,  had  vailed 
for  the  publication  of  various  documents.  In  those  documents,  it  appeared 
that  a  statement  of  mine,  which  had  not  been  recorded,  was  frequently  re- 
ferred to,  but  was  no  where  given.  That  statement  was,  by  my  desire,  iub« 
sequently  published ;  and  the  publication  of  it  oujrht  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  voluntary  measure  on  my  part,  but  as  a  compulsory  measure,  to  which  I 
was  obliged  to  resort  by  the  previous  measures  which  had  been  uken  either 
by  Lord  Hastings  himself,  or  bv  his  friends,  with  his  knowledge  and  ihstht- 
mentality.  I  have  been  accused  ;  and  to  this  accusation  1  beg  leave  to  chal- 
lenge the  particular  attention  of  the  Court.  I  have  been  accused,  I  say,  of  a 
breach  both  of  public  and  of  private  confidence ;  for  the  gallant  General^ 
Uke  an  able  tactician,  has  taken  both  sides  of  the  dilemma,  in  submitting  the 
letters  which  confirmed  that  statement,  and  were  intimately  connected  with 
it,  to  the  inspection  of  the  public.  The  letters,  as  1  have  before  stated,  were 
not  voluntarily  printed  by  me  ;  they  were  forced  from  me  by  the  measures  of 
others ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  that  circum&tance,  I  am  ready  to  defeod 
the  publication  of  them  upon  all  the  grounds  of  attack  which  have  been 
chosen  by  the  gallant  General.  '  First,  are  these  letters  public  documents  ? 
]  say,  absolutely,  No.  They  are  written  for  public  purposes,  but  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  publicly  recorded;  and  for  the  truth  of  that  assertion,  I  refer  to 
the  many  Gentlemen  around  me,  who  have  exercised  high  political  functions 
under  your  Indian  Government.  They  are  like  the  letters,  if  I  may  take  a 
comparison  from  the  policy  of  Europe,  which  the  Secretary  of  State  in  this 
couutry  sends  to  his  various  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  which  it  is  well  known 
are  never  recorded.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  case  may  arrive,  when,  for  a 
legitimate  persooal  purpose,  such  letters  may  fairly  be  referred  to.  The  pub^ 
lie  functionary  at  home,  by  whom  the  orders  are  issued,  can  record  them  or 
not,  as  seems  best  to  him  ;  but  the  diplomatic  agent  caunot  record  them, — he 
obeys  them  in  silence,  expecting  that  the  result  of  his  obedience  to  them  will 
be  advantageous  to  the  public  service,  creditable  to  himself,  and,  conse- 
quently, satisfactory  to  tnose  who  employ  him.  In  all  the  cases,  at  least,  in 
which  1  had  the  honour  of  acting  with  the  Marquis  Wellcsley,  it  was  so. 
Part  of  these  letters  are,  on  some  occasiona,  recorded,  and,  on  others,  supr 
pressed  ;  but  all  of  them  may  be  recorded,  or  all  of  them  may  be  suppressed, 
as  seems  good  to  the  Governor-General.  They  are  entirely  in  his  power  ;  he 
can  record  them  if  he  chooses,  but  his  functionaries  cannot :  they  can  only 
retain  them  to  defend  their  conduct,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  attacked,  lur 
deM,  I  would  wish  to  know  how  a  public  functionary  can  defend  himself,  if 
he  is  not  allowed  tu  retain  the  instructions  on  which  he  is  to  act.  He  mus't 
retain  them  for  his  own  justification  ;  and  if  be  does  not^  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  any  one  who  may  think  fit  to  arraign  hb  conduct,  as  mine  has  been  ar- 
raigned on  the  present  occasion.  (Hear,)  The  papers,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said  by  the  gallant  General,  I  could  not  record  consistently  with  my 
duty  as  Resident  at  Lucknow ;  and  I  never  would  have  published  them,  if  the 
measures  of  others  had  not  rendered  their  publication  a  measure  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  vindication  of  my  own  conduct  and  character  in  tliat  situa- 
tion. The  observations  which  the  gallant  General  has  made  on  another  part 
of  my  conduct,—!  mean  that  with  Mr.  Rickctts,-^is  (1  wish  to  be  civil  in  the 
language  1  use)  as  gross  a  mis-statement  as  ever  dnmped  from  the  tongue  of 
man.  1  have  already  said,  that  the  Summary  placed!  me  under  the  necessity 
of  publishing  the  history  of  the  loans.  1  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Rickctts,  and 
Mr.  Ricketts  told  me,--(I  wish  he  were  present  to  hear  what  I  am  now  going 
-to  relate,)— that  he  wished  exceedingly  that  that  Summary  had  not  been  pub* 
lished.  He  said  ttial  he  bad  himself  remonstrated  against  the  publication  of 
it  i  that  his  remonstrance  had  been  in  vain  ;  that  it  had  appeared ;  and 
that,  as  it  bad  appeared,  I  must  necessarily  take  my  own  course.  I  then 
desired  him  t»  have  the  goodness  to  compare  the  copies  which  1  had  retained, 
with  the  originals.  For  some  reason  or  other,  he  declined  doine  this  himself, 
but  sent  his  assistant,  Mr.  Prinsep,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  literary 
abilities,  to  do  it  for  him.  Mr.  Prinsep  looked  at  their  dates  and  their  sig- 
naturesj  and  acknowledged  their  authenticity.    I  then  published  tiiem ;  and 
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I  did  8o»  becaase  they  could  io  no  respect  bf  comidered  at  private  lettert. 

They  ou^bt  to  have  beeu  reconled,  as  they  were  referred  to  io  Lord  tl^Rttin|^*s 
minute  as  my  private  iustruciions.  They  were  not  recorded,  and  therefore 
could  nut  be  published  with  the  other  papers,  which  were  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished by  tlie  vote  of  this  Court.  J  had  them  by  m«,  and  1  exercised  the 
rig;ht,  which  the  conduct  of  others  had  given  me,*  to  make  them  D(|hlic.  I 
trust,  therefore,  thatl  shall  stand  justiBcd  in  vour  o|nnion  upuu  this  point ; 
for  I  deny,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  was  at  all  bound  to  consult  Mr.  Ricketts 
about  their  publication  ;  aud  1  say,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  1  was  buuud  to 
consiult  hint,  1  did  consult  him,  and  after  so  consulting  him,  obtained  bis 
acquiescence  to  their  publication.  (Heatf  hear,  hear,)  I  come  now  to  another 
part  of  the  observations  of  the  gallant  General,  to  which  I  cannot  advert  with- 
out great  pain,  as  they  are  connected  with  mv  deceased  friend,  Mr.  Adam. 
1  have  been  accused  of  publishing  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Adam,  without 
bis  privity  and  consent.  Would  tr»  God  that  he  had  been  in  a  situation  in 
which  I  could  have  obtained  them.  I  think,  however,  that  a  few  words  will 
get  rid  of  this  accusation  for  ever.  !  applied  to  Mr.  Adam's  brother,  in  Lou- 
don, respecting  the  publishing  of  this  letter.  He  read  over  with  me  a  great 
many  letters  or  his  brother,  and  expressed  his  eutire  acquiescence  in  the  pub- 
lication of  all  which  were  written  upon  purely  official  subjecu.  With  rcrard 
to  the  letter  io  quesfion,  to  which  such  peculiar  reference  has  been  made,  | 
must  say,  that  it  was  not  upon  tlie  first  occasion  that  Mr.  W.  Adam  mafle 
any  objection  to  the  publication  of  it.  Subsequently  he  did  feel  some  hesita- 
tion ;  and,  in  conversation,  he  told  me,  that  he  thought  that  I  had  better  defer 
it  till  the  arrival  of  his  brother  in  England.  Accordingly  1  put  it  off,  in  the 
hope  that  1  should  have  an  opportunity  of  publishing  it  soon  with  the  consent 
of  the  writer.  It  pleased  Providence,  however,  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Even  then,  Mr.  W.  Adam  hesitated  to  afford  his  consent  to  the  publication  of 
is ;  and  his  father,  to  whom  reference  was  made  upon  the  subject,  intimated 
a  wish  to  me  that  1  would  abstain  from  it.  In  the  mean  time^  the  letter  had 
been  riven  in  by  me,  with  others,  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  As  soon  as  1 
fonnd  that  the  jpublication  of  it  was  objected  to  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adam', 
I  wrote  to  the  Court,  and  entreated  that  they  would  allow  me  to  withdraw  it. 
The  Court  refused  to  accede  to  mv  request,  and  so  ft  is  that  the  letter  now 
appears.  Any  benefit  that  I  may  derive  from  it  I  will  willingly  fore^  rather 
than  hear  the  improper  motives  attributed  to  me  for  the  publication  of  it. 
which  I  know  have  been  attributed  by  the  tongue  of  malice,  (//ear,  hear.) 
Let  me  here  be  permitted  to  make  a  short  digression,  in  order  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  the  late  Mr.  Adam.  He  was  accused  of  volunteering  to  take  part 
with  me  against  your  late  Governor-General.  I  say  that  he  never  did  any 
such  thing.  (Hear,)  He  took  part  with  me,  bat  not  against  the  Governor- 
General,  when  I  solicited  him  for  his  opinion ;  and  It  was  natural  for  me, 
consklcring  the  long  habits  of  friendship  which  bad  united  us  together,  to  be 
anxious  to  obtain  an  opinion  from  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  mv  conduct.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  on  retiring  from  the  situation  which  I  had  long 
filled,  1  should  vindicate  my  proceedings  to  the  Government.  Having  ob- 
tained so  much  from  him,  1  asked  him  for  another  favour  :  I  requested  tha^ 
as  he  approved  of  my  addressing  the  Government,  he  would  also  assist  me  in 
drawing  up  my  address:  and  I  wrote  him  a  note,  in  which  I  told  him  that  I 
would  send  my  draft  to  him  for  his  perusal,  and  would  feel  obliged  to  him  for 
any  corrections  which  be  might  suggest  in  the  language  and  n>rm  of  it.  I 
will  read  you  the  answer  I  received  to  that  note,  because  it  will  show  yon  the 
distinction  which  he  drew  between  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  a  long- 
established  friendship,  and  that  which  he  owed  to  the  Government,  of  which 
be  was  one  of  the  servants. 

[The  hou.  Director  here  re^d  a  letter  to  himself  from  Mr.  Adam,  dated 

Futtyghur, 1815,  in  which  the  writer  declared  that  he  felt  that  he  should 

n*>t  be  doing  right  if  he  took  part  in  drawing  up  Colonel  Baillie's  statement, 
which  might  perhaps  come  before  him  in  his  Gflicial  capacity  as  a  servant  of 
the  Government.  Indeed,  the  only  use  which  he  could  be  of  to  the  gallant 
Coloo«l  waS|  to  miti|^te  the  energy  of  his  expressions,  supposing  them  to  be 
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at  aU  viulaat.  He  trusted » however,  that  tbii  woald  be  UDiiectte«r]r,  as  Colone) 
Baitlie  must  be  aware  that  do  cause  wa<  ever  injured  I)y  the  use  of  moderate 
and  temperate  lan^uai^e.] 

Now  I  trust  that  1  have  succeeded  not  only  in  vindicatiug^  mv  own  charac- 
ter, but  also  that  which  is  equally  dear  to  roe,  the  character  of  mv  deceased 
friend,  from  the  aspersions  which  have  unjustly  been  cast  upon  them  both^. 
Upon  these  points  I  have  done  all  that  1  feel  to  be  necessar}*.  I  will  therefore 
uuw  proceed  tu  consider  whether  these  loans  deserve  the  character  I  have 
l^veii  of  them  or  not,  and  iu  doing  so,  I  am  hapt)y  to  say  that  I  shall  have  no 
occasion  to  trespass  long  upon  your  attention.  The  gallant  General  say«,  that 
at  the  time  when  the  first  of  these  loans  was  negotiated,  the  financial  embar- 
rassments of  the  Briti!»h  Government  were  notoriously  such,  as  to  require  as- 
sisiauce  from  the*Nuwaub  Vizier.  But  the  noble  Marquis,  in  the  documents 
which  he  has  placed  on  record,  has  proved  the  fact  to  have  been  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this.  (2)  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  readers  of  this  volume, 
that,  iu  the  mouth  of  October  1815,  the  Nuwaiib  took  a  jouruey  from  Luck- 
now  to  Cawnpore,  with  the  intention  of  having  an  interview  with  the  Go- 
vernor-General. On  that  occasion,  I  went  to  Cawnpore  along  with  him  foir 
the  mere  purpose  of  paying  my  personal  respects  to  his  Lordship.  It  was 
then  that  the  financial  difBculries  of  the  British  Government  were  first  made 
known  to  mc,  and  made  known  to  me  by  the  Governor-General  himself  in 
person.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  asked  ray  opinion  as  to  the  practi- 
cability of  obtaining  a  temporary  loan  from  the  Kuwaub  Vizier.  I  said  to  him 
in  rei>ly,  that  I  had  no  doubt  that  such  a  measure  was  perfectly  practicable. 
I  added,  that  I  wished  that  1  had  known  sooner  of  his  Lordship's  desire  to  ob- 
tain such  a  loan,  as  it  could  have  been  managed  with  ease  on  the  accession 
of  the  Nuwaub  to  the  musnud  ;  and  1  entreated  his  Lordship  to  calculate  as 
well  as  he  could,  the  utmost  extent  of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
Government,  in  order  that  the  sum  wanted  as  a  loan,  might  be  asked  for  at 
one  application,  because  it  was  evident  that  if  the  sum  then  obtained  should 
be  Ibund  insufficient,  great  difficulty  would  attend  a  second  application  to  the 
same  quarter  for  a  further  supply.  His  Lordship  replied  to  me,  that  from  tlie 
best  calculation  which  he  could  make  upon  the  date,  furnished. him  by  the 
subordinate  financial  agents,  50  or  60^  lacs  of  rupees  viould  be  necessary  for 
his  purposes  ;  but  that  if  a  crore  could  be  obtained  handsomely,  he  should 
like  it  better,  as  he  should  then  be  completely  rigged  out  for  the  w&r  he 
was  going  to  undertake.  This  was  the  substance  of  his  Lordship's  answer.  I 
ackhowledge  that  in  clothing  it  in  my  own  words^I  have  hurt  his  Lordship^s 
language,  which  is  always  graceful  and  eloquent ;  hut  that  I  have  stated  the 
substance  correctly,  I  am  now  rea<ly  to  depose  on  oath,  if  it  should  be  con- 
ceived necessary.  As  to  the  gallant  General's  declaration  that  our  fiuaucial 
difficulties  were  notorious  to  the  Vizier,  I  beg  leave  to  meet  it  with  a  counter 
declaration  that  they  were  not.  He  knew  nothinr  of  them  ;  he  could  know 
nothing  of  them.  (3)  He  did  not  even  know  any  thing  of  the  Nepaul  war,  for 
it  was  then  ouly  In  its  commencement,  and  the  Government  itself  was  hardly 
aware  of  the  length  to  which  it  was  likely  to  be  protracted.  So  far  was  the 
Vi%ier  from  coming  spontaneously  forward  with  an  offier  of  this  loan,  that  I 
make  bold  to  say,  that  he  never  even  dreamt  of  such  a  demand  being  madfe 
■        I     I  ■■  ■     I.  .         ■      I   II       »<ii 

(2)  This  Is  another  of  Colonel  Bidllie's  eaitraordhiiiry  fif^sertions.  How  and 
where  Is  it  *•  proved  ?"  It  is  proved  that  Colonel  Baillie'a  friends  In  the  ConncQ 
were  oWged  to  seise  upon  the  loan  when  ohtained  to  pav  off  their  old  debts,  86 
•as  to  obiiffe  the  noble  Marquis  to  bormw  another  crore.  Vet,  it  is  asserted,  thsit 
tliey  reqotred  no  asaistanee-Hiot  even  the  first  crore.  But  iiiark,-^a  few  sea* 
teiices  iu  adrance,— these  financial  difficulties  are  spoken  of  as  real^  without  the 
least  *'  hesitation"  or  **  ambiguity." 

{Vi  Could  none  of  those  numcrotis  agents,  which,  as  the  Resident  pretended, 
kept  up  a  secret  communication  between  him  and  the  Gorernor-Gencral,  inform 
the  Nuwaub  of  a  fact  of  ihto  kind  ?  If  Colonel  Baillie  Ihiulcs  so,  it  is  a  completi; 
•«  proof"  that  he  has  no  belief  himselfin  the  existence  of  tliose  pretended  emiMsa- 
rics  \  but  it  does  not  amount  to  any  thiug  like  <*  proof  "  of  his  present  assertiotu 
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upon  him,  until  it  was  first  suKested  to  him  by  me.  Tb«  noble  Murquit  bti 
said  that  the  first  loan  was  a  vJIuotary  loan  made  to  him  by  the  Vuier.  So 
it  was,  but  at  my  sur^estion.  The  Vizier  was  certainly  not  robbed  of  it :  be 
was  not  even  compelled,  to  ^ive  it  by  force  ;  he  was  only  told  that  such  a  loan 
Would  be  exceedingly  acceptable  to  the  British  Guveroment,  and  would  be 
considered  as  a  strong;  proof  of  his  friendly  disposition  towards  it.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  first  loan  was  obtained  from  the  Nuwaub  by  the  desire  of  the 
noble  Marquis  himself,  as  thave  explicitly  declared  in  my  stateroemti  When 
I  say  that  the  first  loan  is  a  voluntary  loan,  1  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
do  mean  tu  say  that  the  Vizier  was  so  anxious  to  part  with  his  money  to  our 
Guvernment,  that  be  said,  **  You  may  have  one  or  two  or  three  crores  of  rupees, 
just  as  YOU  please,  and  may  take  your  own  time  for  the  repayment  of  them.**— 
No  sucn  thin^,  he  referred  me  tu  bis  minister  for  the  terms,  and  so  well  aware 
was  I  of  the  difficulty  which  I  should  have  to  encounter  with  his  minister, 
that  when  he  said  that  the  money  should  be  forthcoming,  I  desired  him  to  give 
me  a  promise  in  writing  to  that  effect.  I  thought  that  there  might  be  some 
repentance  in  the  night,  some  alteration  of  purpose,  which  would  enhance 
the  difficulty  of  my  negotiation  with  the  minister,  when  I  entered  upon  it  the 
next  day,  and  I  therefore  obtained  from  him,  before  1  left  him,  a  written  pro- 
mise of  accommodating  the  Government  with  a  loan,  which  olaced  at  its  dis- 
posal a  million  of  money.  Let  us  now  consider  the  terms  of  that  loan*,  as  they 
appear  in  my  statement.  The  gallant  General  has  quoted  extracts  from  it,  as 
if  ihey  were  confessions,  and  not  refutations  on  my  part.  Instead  of  being 
witty  upon  these  eonfcssions,  1  wish  that  he  had  done  roe  the  Justice  of  read- 
ing the  promissory  note,  which  I  contrived  to  obtain  in  the  manner  I  have 
stated  from  the  Vizier.  «  You  mentioned  yesterday  your  wish  of  a  supply  of 
money  for  the  necessary  charges  of  the  Company.  Ai  far  as  a  crore  of  ru- 
pees, 1  shall  certainly  furnish  by  way  of  loan,  hut  beyond  that  sum  is  impos- 
sible ;  and  a  voucher  for  this  sum  must  be  given.  Further  particulars  will 
be  made  known  to  you  bv  Agba  Mecr."  You  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
short  communication  wnich  passed  between  the  two  contracting  parties, 
af^er  the  principle  on  which  they  were  to  treat  was  arranged  and  settled. 
Here  all  appeah  to  be  friendship  and  amity,  milk  and  honey  ;  the  path-way 
ig  cleared  of  every  rugged  ohstructiou,  aud  is  strewed  wiih  nothing  but  rosea 
and  lilies.  So  it  is  in  all  such  transactions.  After  a  treaty  of  peace  is  made 
between  two  belligerents,  all  subjects  of  difference  disappear,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  negotiation,  which  led  to  so  fortunate  a  result,  remain  in  the  back 
ground  entirely  out  of  view.  (4)  There  were  difficulties  in  bringing  my  nego- 
tiation with  the  Vizier  to  the  termination  to  which  I  brought  it.  Thcise  dif- 
ficulties I  cobld  have  stated  nith  ease  to  the  House  of  Commons;  but  my 
evidence,  as  reported  by  the  shortbaud  writer,  proves,  beyond  dispute,  that  1 
abstained  from  doing  so.  I  submit  now,  that  1  have  proved  that  the  first 
loan  was  not  compulsory,  but  that  it  was  not  spontaueous  ;  that  it  was  not 
offered  as  a  reward  for  emancipation  from  a  painful  and  a  degrading  thral- 
dom ;  that  it  was  not  given  for  the  promotion  of  any  understanding,  on  any 
subject  connected  with  the  British  Government,  between  the  late  and  the 
prestfot  Vixier,  who  had  been  strangers  to  one  another  for  yean,  on  account 
of  the  fear  in  which  the  son  stood  of  his  father,  and  of  the  detestation  in 
whii'h  the  father  held  his  son,— -are  points  which  1  trust  that  I  have  vttabliabcd 
(complet^ly^  beyond  dispute.  1  shall,  therefore,  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
placed  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  liliaU  proceed  from  the  vonsideratjwik 
of  the  first  loan,  which  1  should  rather  call  Apenfuuwe  than  aiwf  nwliirf  loaB^- 
for  vblunliu^'  it  was  not,  in  the  usual,  acceptation  of  the  temr-to  aooasidera- 
tion  of  the  second,  on  which  I  am  happy  to  inform  the  Court  that  1  do  mA 

(4;  Here  follows  the  most  extraf»rdinary  strain  of  assumption  ever  heard  of  in 
the  whole  world— a  number  of  distinct  propositions  of  great  importiince,  boMly 
adranced  without  a  .Mogle  tittle  of  proof  having  been  adduced  in  support  of  then. 
Ist.  »*  There  were  dlfnculties."  2d,  The  money  was  not  ofivred  as  **  a  rewaid 
for  emancipation,"  &c.  &c.  He  had  not  utteied  a  single  syllable  to  prore 
either  of  these  assertions,         ... 
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ihink  it  neccMary  for  tne  to  say  much.  That  loan  wag  the  result  of  a  pro* 
tracted,  ^nful,  and  vexatious  ne|:otiatiou,  imposed  upon  me  by  private  in* 
structiotts  from  Lord  Hastin;^,  which,  for  rt^sons  best  known  to  himself,  he 
forbore  to  communicate  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  As  much  depends  upon 
these  instructions,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  state  to  you  what  they  were. 
Mr.  RicketU,  the  private  Secretary  to  the  Governor-General,  wrote  thus  to 
me  from  Moradabad  r — **  I  am  desired  by  his  Lordship  to  communicata  to 
you  privately  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  our  affairs  at  this  juncture,  in 
order  to  direct  your  atteutton  to  the  possible  necessity  of  another  application 
to  the  Nuwaub  Visier  for  pecuniary  assistance."  Another  application  ?  bow 
come  these  words  here,  if  the  first  loan  were  entirely  spontaneous  ?  Another 
application  ?  why,  then,  there  must  have  been  a  prior  application  to  the 
Nttwaub,  and  the  Governor-General  most  have  known  of  it ;  and,  if  there 
were  such  prior  appUcatiou,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that  this  loan  was  so 
voluntary,  that  the  lender,  kno«»in^,  as  it  were  by  a  dream,  of  our  exif^encies, 
came  forward,  cap  in  hand,  to  request  that  we  would  permit  him  to  accom- 
modate us  with  a  million  of  money  ?  But  Mr.  Ricketts  proceeds  to  stata  the 
diAcoties  arising  out  of  the  uutoward  progress  of  the  war . 

Under  ikese  eireumiianeet,  H  hecomet  Mghty  tfesirable  to  tecure,  in  eateofneed, 
a  Zither  mpplf  of  cetft.'-^mi  mentioned,  I  think,  when  the  question  of  a  loan 
from  tlie  Nnwanb  was  first  agitated,  that  he  would,  since  his  treasury  was  fhll, 
as  readily  have  advanced  two  crores  as  he  did  the  one  crure.  It  is  to  be  rvgreUed 
now  that  the  option  was  not  secured  of  borrowing  this  second  cn>re,  Nhould  un- 
looked  for  demands  on  tlie  state  require  it ;  U  may  not  pet  ke  too  late,  however, 
to  oUuin  tku  further  uuietunee  from  the  Nuwanb. 

To  this  commonication,  I  answered  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Of  the  deli- 
cacy of  a  negotiation  of  this  nature,  his  Lordship  and  yourself  must  be 
aware ;  and  I  shall  therefore  at  present  say  no  more,  than  that  my  be^t  and 
roost  zealous  exertions  shall  be  employed  to  ensure  its  succeis  and  to  accom- 
plish his  Lordship's  purposes.'*  Now,  I  would  ask  the  Court,  how  could  I 
write  thus  to  the  Goverumeot,  if  the  members  of  it  were  not  as  well  aware 
as  myself  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  from  the  Nnwaub,  for  the 
second  time,  an  accommodation  of  a  million  of  money  ?  I  then  procee<i : 
**  By  the  way,  1  have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance  of  bis  Excellency's 
former  offer  of  a  second  crore  of  rupees.  It  was  certainly  not  made  to  mt^ 
(Aeffr,  hear,  hear,)  uor  to  his  Londship  distinctly  in  my  presence.  {Hear, 
hear,  hear,)  You  told  rae"->(Now  I  beg  the  particular  attention  of  the  Court 
to  the  words  which  come  next,  for  the  gallant  General  quoted  them  to  show 
that  the  Vixier  had  gratuitously  offered  to  us  the  first  loan.)—'*  You  told 
me,  1  also  remember,  and  so  did  Swinlon  and  Adam,  thai  at  a  conference, 
from  which  I  was  absent,  his  Excellency  had  offered  the  first  crore  as  a  gift, 
instead  of  a  loan,  and  as  much  more  as  might  be  wanted."  The  gallant  Ge» 
neral  says  that  this  is  a  proof  that  the  Vixier  offr red  the  first  crore  gratuitously, 
but  I  maintain  that  it  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  merely  Mr.  Ricketu's  report, 
corroborated  indeed  by  Mr.  Swinton  and  Mr.  Adam,  of  what  they  conceived 
(but  perhaps  erroneously)  tlie  Visier  to  have  Aid.  But  let  the  Vizier  speak 
for  himself.  «  His  written  offiftr  to  roe  of  a  crure  "  (such  were  roy  expressions 
at  the  time)  **  was  expressed  in  by  no  means  so  liberal  tarms;"  and  then  I 
inserted,  as  a  prof>f  of  it,  the  promissory  note,  which  I  have  before  read,  and 
with  which  I  shall  not  again  trouble  you.  Now,  with  this  written  contradic- 
tion of  the  Visier  to  the  report  of  his  words  given  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  is  it  right; 
is  it  fair,  is  it  candid,  to  take  this  paragraph  in  a  letter  of  mine  as  an  admis- 
sion that-  bis  Excellency  offered  to  the  British  Government  a  spontaneous 
loan  ?  All  that  it  proves  K,  that  Mr.  Ricketts  told  uie  so ;  and  one  man's 
statement  of  what  another  man  said,  when  that  statement  is  contradtctad  (5) 

(5)  fn  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  also  asserted,  1st,  'Hiat  it  was  not  one  man's 
assertion,  but  the  conjoint  testimony  of  the  three  Secretaries  of  Go^'emoieiit, 
and  of  others  besides,  as  admitted  in  CoL  fiiuilie's  own  letters ;  and,  2dly,  That 
neeer  had  been  contradicted  by  any  **  writtftt  declaration,"  or  anp  decmration 
of  the  Nawaub  himself,  about  **  the  same  time,"  or  at  any  other  time  \\\ 
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hy  a  written  dcdaraciofi  of  tke  same  lo4|vMlual  about  ^  MMt  Ija^e,  U  d 
BO  valye  in  point  of  evidence,  except  to  ehow  that  it  is  no  evidence  at  all. 

But,  perliaps,  tbit  second  loan,  if  not  the  first,  nraa  i^ratuitousljr  frraated  as 
a  reward  for  the  Viaier's  emancipation  from  the  painful  and  dissvsUng  thial* 
dum  in  which  he  was  disgraceTuiiy  held  by  the  Kesideiii.  A  few  wofds  will 
be  sufficient  to  refute  that  ahsnrd  supposition,  if  any  other  prpof  than  that 
which  I  have  already  stated  be  wanted  to  show  the  nature  of  the  ue^^otiaCioii 
into  which  this  second  loan  led  we,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  that  fnither  proef 
I  am  fully  able  to  produce.  1  will  show  first  uf  all,  that  the  nefcotiation  was, 
in  point  uf  fact,  most  ardnoas  and  vesatious ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  ad* 
mittedio  be  so  even  by  the  noble  Marquis  himself.  The  first  pciiut,  to  which 
I  be|^  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Conrt,  is  to  the  difference  of  time  expended  in 
the  uefotiation  of  the  two  loans.  The  second  loan  was  not  the  work  U  three 
days  only,  as  the  first  was.  A  mere  glance  at  tKe  date  of  the  diffinrnt  conip 
inunicattons  made  to  aiid  by  the  Government,  will  convince  the  reader  that 
more  than  a  month's  time  was  expended  on  it.  Af^ain,  this  is  proved  by  a 
letter  from  the  Gi>vernor*General*s  Secretary,  mt.  p.lfti3.  He  states,  that  *'  his 
Lordship  is  most  anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  your  negotiation  with  tha 
>Iuwaub  for  further  pecuniary  aid,  as  without  anoth«r  crone  Government  may. 
experience  the  most  serious  embarrassment.*'  Then,  after  being  called  upon 
two  or  three  times  to  make  fcnowu  to  Government  the  result  of  my  proceed- 
ings, 1  answer  thus  to  the  Secretary  to  Goverwoettt :  **'  I  have  hitherto  dc- 
layed  to  reply  to  your  note  of  the  19tfa  olt.,  in  the  hope  of  b%iog  enabled  to 
report  to  you  that  some  progress  was  made  ia  the  negotiation  for  a  supply  of 
cash  fromthe  Vizier.  I.  have  at  length  c»btained  from  his  Exedlenev  a  direct 
offer  of  59  laes  of  rupees,  ia  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Muira,  and  1  assure 
you,  with  great  truth,  that  this  offer  has  been  obtained  with  a  dilitculiy  which 
induced  me  more  than  once  to  despair  uf  the  smallest  miccess  tony  labours." 
Then  1  go  on  to  refer  to  matters,  to  which  1  shall  have  occasion  to  allude* 
tvhen  ^e  second  set  of  resolutions  shall  be  brought  forward  by  the  gallant 
Generid,  hut  which  1  postpone  mentioning  at  present,  as  trrdevaut  to  the 
subject  we  Itave  to  discuss.  Then  I  proceed — **  The  letter,  which  I  first 
received  for  Lord  Moira,  conveying  the  offer  of  dO  lacs,  was  worded  in 
euch  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the  greatest  reluctance  in  the  donor  instead  of 
a  voluutitry  gift,  and  the  purpose  of  my  conference  this  morning  was  to  obtain 
an  alteration  of  the  language,  ft  was  the  tirst  and  only  occasion  of  an  explicit 
conversation  upon  such  a  subject  between  his  Exoeliencv  and  me  j  for  1  had 
hitherto  deemed  it  more  delicate  and  proper  to  commit  the  negotiation  to  tha 
Slinister.  His  Excellency  agreed  to  my  proposal  uf  altering  the  terms  of  his 
letter,  which  are  now  almostentirely  to  my  mind;  but  bis  Excellency's  manner 
at  the  confereuce,  thoiigh  it  was  friemllyin  the  extreme,  convinced  me  that 
he  would  rather  keep  his  50  lacs  of  rupees  than  have  all  the  fine  speeches  I 
made  to  him."  To  this  letter,  whicii  shows  some  of  the  difliicuitiaa  which 
occur  to  negotiators  before  they  settle  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty,  I  received 
from  Goyernmeut  an  answer,  stating  the  inadequacy  of  a  loan  of  50  lacs  to 
the  exig'encies  of  the  public  service ;  and,  in  consequence,  J  renewed  asy 
instances  for  the  loan  of  acrore,  having  firist  requested  that  a  letter  should  ha 
sent  from  Lord  Moira  to  the  Vixier,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  commence  the 
negotiation  for  it  with  effect.  The  letter  is  sent  rae,  and  mark  how  it 
comes.  Mr.  Kicketts  is  again  the  writer.  "  1  have  received  your  letters  of 
the  23d  and  2&th  ultimo,  and  have  shown  them  to  Lord  Moira,  who  hiadcsirad 
roe  to  express  his  acknowleUgmeots  to  }h>u  for  your  zealous  eaertaonsia 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  farther  supply  of  money  from  the  Vizier.  His  Lord- 
ship is  so  sensible  of  your  thorough  kuow ledge  of  the  Nuwaub's  character, 
and  so  confident  in  your  judgment,  that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  aduptiac  the 
opinions  which  you  may  form  of  the  mode  best  calculated  to  secure  the  oo|lcct 
in  view  i  you  will  consequently  receive  by  this  dawk  a  letter  to  the  Vixier, 
touched  in  the  terms  which  you  recommend.  The  result  will  prov«  to  yo« 
the  expediency  -  or  not  of  cancelling  it  and  the  Vizier's  Utter.  1  anxiott^^r 
liope  that  you  will  propose  to  cancel  them,  since  you  will  not  do  so  without 
the  acceptable  offer  of  the  second  crore,*'    Though  I  way,  fprbape,  eppenr  la 
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lit  disrtsttnf ,  I  tbipk  tfaftft  th«  pretaot  is  a  proper  oppMtiiDity  for  Biy  ffcpiUigi|^ 
-the  attack  wliidi  the  ^laot  General  has  niaiU  upon  wc«  for  notifyio^  my 
opinion  of  tiiese  trausaclUMis  to  Mr.  Adam,  i  do  not  expect  to  bear  it  dU'- 
pnted,  that  if  these  two  loans  hy  the  Vizier  to  our  Government  were  volnn# 
tary,  they  were  soon  account  of  my  nei^otiatious,  but  considering  the  relative 
situation  of  the  two  parties  to  thetn,  the  one  being  the  superior  and  protectiof 
'power,  and  the  other  the  suhordiaate  and  protected ;  considering  also  the 
difficulties  %«hieh  attended  the  neicutiation  of  the  latter  loan  duriag  all  in 
progress  ;  1  do  think  that  thev  iiESEavB  the  tehms  which  i  applied  to 
THBM.  Extortion  is,  I  allow,  a  •trong  term  by  iUelf ;  but  after  the  arduous 
negotiation  in  which  1  had  been  engaged,  and  which  1  have  just  eipUioed  to 
the  Court,  it  was  surely  not  too  much  fur  me  to  say,  that  it  bad  occasioned 
•me  considerable  vexation.  That  was  all  1  said.  *^  Have  you  seen,"  said  1» 
^'  all  my  recent  letters  to  Ricfcetu  on  the  vexatious  subject  of  extortion  from 
the  Vizier>-as  vexatious  almost  to  me  as  the  preceding  one."  (6)  Thai  it  was 
-vexatious,  harassing,  and  protracted,  is  sho%vn,  as  1  before  said,  by  the  dates 
of  the  letters  detailing  the  progress  of  the  uegotiatiou.  It  occupied  me  for 
mc»re  than  a. month  incessantly  ;  and  thongb  i  engaged  in  it  scalously,  there 
are  leveral  expressions  in  my  letters  whicb  show  that  it  was  not  pleasant  to 
my  feelings  to  undertake  it.  I  had  no  private  ends  to  answer  in  it ;  I  under- 
4ook  it,  because  I  was  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  executive  Government  of  this 
•Company.  The  kian  itsrlf,  though  not  spontaneous,  was  obtained  for  «alsitary 
Mrposes,  aiul  was  applied  to  meet  a  pressing  emergency.  The  person  who 
burnished  it,  could  well  afford  to  do  without  it,  and  owed  all  that  he  pos* 
seesed  to  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  East  ludia  Company^ 
'*<  Y«c,"  it  is  said,  **  there  was  one  salvo,  which  1  retained  for  my  own 
)utd#catiou  with  the  Vixier,"  and  that  was  the  ceding  to  his  ExceUeucy  the 
district  of  Khyreepirh.  1  admit  tbst  1  did  propose  that  it  should  be  maile 
«yer  as  a  gift  to  his  Excellency.  Though  its  revenue  did  not  e;(cce<l  20<HI 
•rupees  a  year,  it  was  still  valuable  to  the  Vizier  as  bunting  ground*  and  X  tber^ 
lore  proposed  that  it  should  he  made  over  to  hira  as  a  free  gift,  and  not  as  a 
compensation  for  auy  interest  he  might  have  lost  on  his  money,  by  advancing 
4M  the  loan.  1  think,  then,  that  there  was  no  very  gieat  crime  in  my  using 
thit  wiirdf  that  i  have  done ;  end  that  all  the  vituperation  which  has  been 
•poarcd  on  them  by  the  gallant  Officer,  might  have  been  spared  wiihuut  any  in- 
Jury  to  the  general  effect  of  his  speech.  At  any  rale,  I  trust  that  after  the  exf- 
plaaation  I  have  given,  that  vituperation  will  have  litUe  effectupon  the  miudsof 
gentlemen  who  hdve  heard  it.  As  far  then  as  these  letters  go,  I  have  redeem^ 
ed  the  promise  which  I  formerly  marie  you,  for  they  have  shown  what  the  na» 
tnre  of  the  negotiation  was  iu  f»oint  of  fact.  I  will  now  proceed  to  point  out 
ta  you  what  opinion  Lord  Hastings  formed  and  expressed  of  it  in  his  financial 
•capaci^.  You  will  find  it  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  hy  the  Secretary  of  Go- 
vernment, uuder  the  date  of  the  20th  March  1816:  '*  1  am  directed  to  acr 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  the  16th  instant,  communicating  an 
4flfief  on  the  part  of  hU  Excellency  the  Vizier,  of  a  further  loan  of  a  crore  of 
rupees  to  the  British  Goveroment.  Vou  will  receive  an  early  communication 
!of  the  Govemor-Gcoeral's  iustructions,  regarding  tbe  periods  to  be  fixed  for 
Ifae  instalments  by  which  the  loan  is  to  be  repaid."  J  call  the  particular 
•tfteation  of  the  Court  to  the  paragraph  which  comes  next.  ^'  The  Go* 
'vernor-General  cannot,  however,  defer  the  expression  of  his  high  apprui- 
baiiou  of  the  ability  and  address    {leud  crits  of  htar)    with   which  you 

.  (6)  If  lijr  this  the  liou.  Director  meant,  that  the  *'  vcKatiou**  arose  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  then  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  second  loau  was  attended 
with  eveo  Jen  didiculty  than  the  first,  because  it  waii  only  <'  almost  a«  vexatious." 
'But  this  18  too  great  au  ah.suidity  to  be  for  a  aiomeot  supposed.  The  cause  of 
the  vexation  was  not  the  *' difficulty*'  of  the  task,  or  the  **  reluctance'*  of  the 
Nuwuub,  but  the  apprehensions  of  the  Resident,  that  the  application  for  a  loa;i 
Injured  his  standing  at  Court. 

For  this  selfish  consideration,  this  faithful  and  devoted  servant  pours  out  his 
nha9C  Hpott  a  transaction  eminently  calnilated  to  promote  the  interests  of  hia 
vttployert!    ISHicfa  i«  tbe iUniae fiia. 
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have  eondkicted  the  ncigetiatioDf  coDcladed  by  the  propbcttfon  &a-  IheiMtft 
of  the  Vizier  announced  in  your  despatch.  His  Lonlsbip  asccilies  the  success- 
ful result  of  it  iu  a  hi^h  defpnee  to  your  Judicious  and  lealoos  ellbrts  lo  inptess 
on  his  Excellency's  mind  Uie  exigency  of  the  case,  and  the  sense  of  his  own 
interestSj  a«  identified  with  those  of  the  Conpany,  which  should  lead  him  to 
affiNd  the  aid  of  his  resources  in  support  of  the  measures  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment."^ (i/eor,  toirr.)  This  letter,  I  submit,  is  a  proof  that  the  noble 
Marquis,  whatever  his  friends  may  have  said  for  him  in  their  pttbHsbed  ex- 
pos^ of  the  measures  of  his  administration,  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  arduovs 
nature  of  the  negotiation  in  which  I  was  eugafed,  and  that  he  was  thankftd 
to  me  for  the  seal  and  labour  which  1  displayed  in  bringing  it  to  a  successfnl 
issue.— (/iMtr,  hear,)  That  his  Excellency  the  Vitier  was  not  pleased  by  the 
suggestion  that  it  would  evince  his  gratitude  to  the  Biitith  Government  to 
offer  to  it  these  two  loans  can  be  proved,  if  it  be  necessaty,  by  a  reference  to  a 
document  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  page  of  this  volume.  It  is  a'paper 
of  requests  from  the  Vtxier  to  the  Governor-General,  which  I  was  averse  ta 
his  sending,  because  1 1  bought  that  it  would  do  away  all  the  grace  of  the  vo* 
luotary  gift,  which  he  had  just  been  offering.  I  therefore  wuhed  toavppreas 
it,  but  found  that  1  could  not  do  so  without  a  breach  of  my  duty.  .In  my  Ict^ 
terto  the  Secretary  to  Governmeot,  I  thus  expressed  myself  on  the  sohfect: 
"  After  translating  his  Excellency  the  Vixier's  |Mperof  requests,  I  am  doubtful 
of  the.  propriety  of  trensroitting  them  in  an  official  form  to  you  for  two  rear 
sons,  which  I  shall  explain,  and  therefore  I  send  them  this  letter.  First,  theji 
are  not  official  from  his  Excellency.  The  draft  was  sent  to  me  for  my  o|rinioa 
and  advice,  but  as  1  had  no  observations  to  make  on  it,  and  should  have  de- 
clined making  any  if  I  had,  after  the  sad  experience  which  I  have  gotten,  I 


did  no  more  than  promise  to  his  Excellency  that  the  substance  of  the  requests 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Governor-General  without  delay,  and  that  1  shouA 
recommend  them  to  his  Lordship's  favourable  consideration  when  presented 
to  him  in-proper  form  and  detail  by  his  Excellency's  minister  persooalfy. 
Secondly,  the  requests  are  not  altogether  such  as  1  could  wish  them  to  be  for 
the  credit  of  his  Excellency's  understanding,  and  although  he  has  already 
given  in  many  others  far  less  creditable  to  his  heart  and  uoderstanding  than 
these,  yet  as  the  former  were  the  suggestions  of  the  doctor  or  thegeuttemeBp 
not  his  own,  and  were  recorded  too,  I  must  add,  without  his  revisal  or  ooncnr- 
rence,  I  could  aUh  him  to  revise  these  be'bre  1  become  the  medium  c»f  re- 
cording them.  Will  you  therefore  favour  me  with  your  own  opinion,  and  if 
you  pl«ase,  ask  the  opinion  of  Lord  Moire  on  the  general  subject  of  the  re- 
quests,  and  the  propriety  of  recording  them,  as  thev  stand,  on  suggesting  al- 
terations to  lib  Excellency  before  thev  be  delivered  to  the  minister."  What 
does  the  Court  think  was  Lord  Moira  s  answer?  You  shall  hear.  "There 
are  great  and  obvious  objections  to  the  first  article  in  the  VizierV  paper  of  re- 
quests being  made  a  matter  of  record,  and  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  his 
Lordship  if  the  Vlxier  could  be  induced  to  expunge  it."  Now  I  think  this 
one  inttance  will  teach  the  gallant  Gencral,.when  he  talks  again  of  the  ctvE 
termS'  iu  which  the  Viaier  and  the  Governor-General  carried  on  the  whole  of 
these  negotiations,  to  recollect  tliat  there  was  a  medium  through  which  the 
proposicion  of  both  sides  passed  before  they  were  commttnieated.to  each  other, 
ana  that  measures,  wlitrh  seem  very  smooth  and  agreeable  in  the  result,  are 
not  always  so  in  the  first  instance.  For  what  does  the  Court  suppose  was  the 
first  article  in  this  paper  of  requests  ? — ^That  a  bond  should  be  given  to  hi* 
Excellency  that  no  further  demands  should  be  made  upon  bim.  lie  had  fur- 
nished one  loan  of  a  crore  of  rupees  by  pertuasiou,  and  another  loan  to  the 
same  amount  by  negotiation  and  bard  stickling,  and  he  was  anxious  that  a 
positive  pledge  should  be  given  him,  that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish a  third  in  like  manner.  This  is  proved  by  the  words  of  the  article  itself: 
'*  As  I  have  now  given  a  crore  of  rupees,  and  formerly  gave  a  crure  and  eight 
lacs,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  more,  and  I'trust  that  I  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  all  future  demands  Let  me  have  satisfociion  upon  that  point." 
None  of  your  fine  words ; — let  me. have  your  bond,  says  his  Exc^lency.  **  Let 
me  have  satisfactwn  upon  that  point,"— and  through  whom  ?— -t*  tiuongli  tk« 
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lUftidenty  Mt<1  Jet  his  Lordship  also  f^ive  aunranccs-to  the  same  effect  to  my 
ni«Dister  in  persuu,.  that  wp  miwi  may  be  entirely  at  re»i.**—{Htar,  hear,) 
After  this  declaraiiuo  ou  the  part  of  his  Exielieucy^  1  would  a»k,  where  is  the 
cratuituiis  forcing  of  m^iuey  ou  the  Govemor-Gcnerol  for  liis  kiudiiess  ti»  his 
deceased  father  ?  where  the  spontaneous  reward  lor  Ids  enidncipa  ion  from  a 
long  and  painful  thrald«*iu  t*  the  Resident  at  Lu«-kn«'W  ?  {7 )-^{Hea rehear.) 
Wbeu  Mr.  Ricketts  spenk«  for  his  Excvllency,  he  ^ays  i»De  thiu<r ;  but  when 
be  or  his  miui'^ter  spi-aks  in  iiersou  to  tlie  £o^li<h  niini-ter,  he  has  nu  hesiia- 
tiou  in  laakiug  complaints,  and  in  usinfc  lau^uai^e  widely  different  from  that 
which  is  attributed  to  him. — {Hear,  hear,)  1  have  now  dune ;  i  am  siorry  that 
1  have  had  occasion  to  trespass  so  long  upon  your  time  and  attention.  1  hope, 
however,  that  I  have  not  c«'nsi»nied  it  to  idle  purpose^.  1  tliiuk  that!  have 
pr«>ved  that  these  loans  deserve  the  enprestkions  which  1  have  attached  to  them 
more  than  those  which  the  Marqui<i  .of  Hastings  has  besiu wed  upon  them. 
That  14  all  that  1  h'tve  ever  asserted  or  that  I  now  assert.  I  believe  I  have 
proved  it  to  the  complete  satisfaction  uf  every  man  who  has  heard  me,  and  in 
that  conviction  1  now  sit  down.-^ {HettTt  heart  onH  coitnderable  cheering'.)  {H) 
Mir  John  Doyle.— ^I  rise  in  explanation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  hope  you  will 
induUe  me  with  a  hearing  for  a  few  momeoxi.  The  hon.  Director  certainly 
did  state,  that  he  had  got  tlie  permis  ion  of  Mr.  W.  Adtm  to  publish  and 
print  all  Uie  letters  of  his  brother  to  him  iipou  official  subjects..  Now,  I  read 
to  yoti  Mr.  Wiltiam  Adam*«  dissent  from  i»ucb  a  mea^^ure.  But  further,  1 
have  tlie  authority  of  Mr.  Priusep  for  saying,  that  he  gave  no  assent  to  it.  I 
received  from  that  gentleman,  the  other  morning,  a  note  t>  this  effect: 
"  For  my  pan,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  repeat  my  di*iseiit  lo  the  publita- 
tion  of  any  papers,  and,  more  rspecially,  to  the  publication  of  any  which  were 
not  intended  to  be  pub  icly  recorded."  That  note  he  is  ready  to.  autiivuticate, 
and  to  declare  that  he  made  such  a  reprcseotaiiou  to  the  boo.  Director..  .1 
have  only  to  add  further — {Cries  o/**  Sjfoke,  spoke  t  this  is  not  explanation;*' 
which  crerited  some  confusiou.']  I  have  only  to.  add  further,  th>it  the  nay  ia 
which  I  remember  the  pa»saj$e  in  Col.  Baiilie's  letter  to  Mr.  KIcketis,  respect- 
ing his  Excellency's  offVr  of  a  crore  of  rupees  as  a  .gift  instead  of  a  loan,  is, 
that  he  i^ays,  **  Yon  told  me  of  it,  a«  did  also  Swintou  and  Adam."  There- 
fore the  re|H>rt  of  the  conversation  between  bis  Excellency  and  the  Governor* 
^  General,  was  ni»i,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Uirector* 
*  the  mere  single  reptirt  of  Mr.  Kicketts,  but  the  report  of  Mr.  Riiketts  cor- 
roborated by  his  two  friends,  Mr.  Swiuion  and  Mr.  Adam.  1  think  that  such 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  P^ibt  which  I  a-serted  in  my  speech. 
{Spotte^  spok£ ;  this  is  not  explanation.)  [The  gallant  General, in  con»equeu(;e 
of  the  outcry,  sat  down.] 

Mr.  Ellis  rose  fiir  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  aiPendment  to  the  Resolu- 
tion which  had  been  put  f»oiu  the  Chair.  Jn  propo  ing  it,  he  begged  leave  to. 
state  that,  though  he  thought  the  gallant  General  had,  in  some  respect^, 

(7)  We  shall  gi^T  an  nitswer  to  tliese  qiie!<tioti«^  aiid  a  more  conclusive  one  than 
it  will  be  |>te.i>aut  for  tlie  hon.  Director  or  his  friends  to  read.  The  exprcs>ioiis  of 
Lord  Hastings  referred  to,  H|>|)ly  pardcaUrly  to  the /f'j/ loan;  the  documents 
4|Hoted  by  Colonel  Uaillie  a(»ply  to  the  seronti.  As  these  are  of  a  date  inaiiytiiomhs 
posterior,  tliey  cannot  show  the  state  of  the  Nnwaiib'«  mind  at  the  tmi«'  he  ^tid 
make  the  spontaneous  offtfr  of  a  crore  of  rupees.  DurinK  the  interval,  he  had  com* 
pietely  failed  in  hi»  atiemnt  to  fffecthis  em|iuci|»ation  from  the  turakiomof  ttie 
Resident ;  theiet'ore  coulu  no  longer  make  spoutiiueous  offera  of  mo..ey  with. that 
view.    Hence  his  reluciaiicc  ,tu  advance  any  sniu  at  all !  -  , 

Hy  thiM  period  it  is  evident  that  thr  aspect  iif  affalis  was  totally  changed. 
The  requisition  of  a  second  ciore  oi  rupees  ulforded  ti^e  Nuwaub  rca>ou  to  frar 
that  >o<'Ct*«!4ive  •!  aftn  of  thi«  kind  uitKiit  cotiiely  exhaust  lii«  trea<niy  ;  and  th  it 
what  he  had  done  at  first  tnni*l  williiijdy  might  he  drawn  into  a  prt  cedent  for  h.s 
rnln.  The  request  of  an  assurance  to  the  contrary  was,  therefore,  now  most 
reasonable,  as  the  late  loan  **  extorted  "  by  Lord  Amncrst  fully  prows. 

IHJ  TheMf  **  cheerers*'  knew  little  oi^'uothing  of  the  matUT,  which  we  may 
safely  say  was  not  at  all  auderstood  -by  a  dozen  persons  in  the  Court. 

Oriental  Herald,  rd.  8.     -  2  T 
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^irfi«  (aHliMlv  bH  ilif  bnM.  DtfMtof  whd  hftd  )\m  M  iloM«  IM  iBIl  t^ 
Juried  with  him  in  the  ^cnpr«l  lubfttftDce  df  ih«  RtftolutliMi  Which  hm  hfli 
lobitiitti^  t4»  ttt«  Cim  t.  'fhe  AHiVtidinciit  he  liwl  t»  ttti^pni^  «iu  rather  tt 
Vrrbal  tiMtt  a  ituhstautial  Afiifudmriit :  it  Wat  to  siih^ti  iite  lo  the  Ant  llet*« 

!uti<ltt  the  wuMt  '<  readily  art^eded  to/*  itmtead  tff  **  vvlmitarily  MTerNl.**  hjf 
lig  Ejceellebt^  the  Ku\taub  Viiier.  He  did  not  thiuk  that  the  leaiitut  Oeiicral 
lad  sutceedeil  iu  showiu^  that  tlie  ftrst  loan  had  been  voluntarily  otf'ervil  la 
the  Br  tish  Oovernment ;  but,  od  fe  other  hand,  be  was  of  opldioii  Unit  th4 
tiDU.  Oirectiif'  had  failed  in  proviit^  the!  there  was  any  dlAcuity  in  obtftinlnlt 
!t.  ft  appeared  that  Ids  Excelleticy  t«adlly  arceited  ti>  h  when  II  nai  pra*^ 
l^o^ed ;  and  he  ctmsidefed  the  paper,  •>ii  which  Ihe  hmi.  Direcior  fitted  •• 
'much  fif  his  argtumeiit,  as  otrthin^  mort  lb*H  ft  dmruititnt  fMittii«|^  Intv  h 
'written  trad  tau^ble  fbrni  Hte  proposition  which  had  been  feui^^csted  by  iht 
iion.  Diiectctl*  to  bis  Btcellency,  in  the  course  i»f  couverSiiti**tt.  H«  like  «fst 
Whs  cff  ufslirftHi,  that  the  demand  of  a  b«»ud  fVom  the  QoVenH)r*Geticfal  lor 
th6  amount  of  the  money  advanced  by  his  EAi*ellftic« ,  did  hot  sha«  hity  4!kM- 
vult?  on  th6  phrt  of  his  EtceiletiCv  to  advance  It.  The  object  of  Ihe  Sttttmaty 
nublishi-d  by  the  noble  Marquis,  was  to  sh«i*  thai  ib^re  had  been  tto  eatof^ 
lifih  Used,  nn  contiiulslott  emphiyed,  to  uiak«  tli«  Natlvt  Prluca*  advaiiM  li4MH 
1U  tti«  BritHh  t^ttvefiimtttt  duHng"  hit  ftdlkiiulAtlatlirti ;  and  he  Ihwst  Uf^  wMh 
fiffMi  \ » >hr  hiAtas  adVataced  hy  Bft  £stclleiic¥  the  Vliier*  St  did  Aft  far  thil 
\b*^r^  Wefe  h6  ^imifb  Ibr  ip|>lylta^ to  them  the  to*iii  tir  th$M  or  Mit  riiiK 
1  ndeed-,  he  jpft  ve  the  huM.  Uirectur  cfedit  ri>r  Mellttfri  whitb  WaahTLOl  j^etwiit  hiai 
tb  beCotne  tlie  a^nt  «»f  extortiim ;  he  coiicelVHl  him  to  be  a  man  of  tow  high 

*  l*hiil*scr^r  to  have  vMned  his  kitnatloB  of  ResidenI  at  a  fttraw  te  cumpatliutt 
'W>th  hi4  hoAour,  which  be  dinst  hare  itaiitcd,  had  ha  lent  Mmtell  to  a  ns»a» 
*lur^  which,  if  U  werv  such  k%  he  hepre<entcil  H  lo  be,  was  nul  IcM  cwwlraijr 
!to  ihe  dttatei  of  louud  pi^llry,  than  it  wak  to  the  dlctetei  of  nsural  hwue^lf . 

P«»r  Ms  own  pait,  he  (Mr.  Ellis)  believetl  that  the  later  In  which  Ihe  torea 
'**  extoHiott  '*  Was  Us^d,  was  wriitcu  under  leeHn|tt  of  esaAperatton  e&eiled  hv 
'hlhercailse«,  and  of  etatperatlon  which  did  notmui-h  cwmnieitd  the  wnter  lif 
<li  t  IViT  he  Could  nut  feee  by  what  process  of  ^easonlnic  he  couki  pwiMne  to 
'1tiM  either  Ihe  Arst  <>#  eecitud  hiAU  ttiaHle  lo  the  Brltf<>h  GovemwieBl  by  the 

*  Nn  waub,  lb«*  p^Nhlre  of  extoHloii.  A  dlAlpfeiice  of  upinkM  mlfhl»  iptniasA, 
^enisl  an  ttt  the  degtree  of  pressure  which  Wai  apfiHed  to  Ihe  Nawatih)  bathe 
'Ihoujrht  Ibal  imb<My  could  )ustly  aAlrm  that  it  was  Auch  a  defvee  a^  ikauiad 
'to  be  cbamcterheed  by  the  Word  **  extonton.'*    It  wait  mi»i  uullke  the  N«liee 

character  to  suppose,  dial  uAinrs  of  Uioney  mAde,  In  the  rtr«t  Instance,  with  p«r> 
'  fn-t  ^^  wHI,  and  even  vtHuntArlly,.»oiihl  be  cimferted,  la  future  ttliivS 

Into  prrcrdeuts  for  demands  «»f  more  maney ;  and  it  was  to  a  uolloii  ai  that 
'  kind,  ;n  bis  (Mr.  Ellift's)  opinkm,  th^t  the  Nuwaub  alludtfd  tu  the  ftrst  article 
'  Uf  hit  paper  of  fequfstt,  when  lie  desired  to  have  a  bitn^  thai  nb  ftortuer 

*  denAnds  nbould'be  ina<  e  uponhim.  The  obfectKiii  wfaKh  the  boa.  IMrector  had 
'  wrapped itp  inehr  word*'*nnmth,"  appliedeaibeseeowd  toa<K  awd  nei  to  tfta  Atat 

He  believed  that  n-tt  uMire  than  three  da>a  were  jMcessary  to  arrange  the 
'  &r»t.  M  hirh  certainly,  proved  that  no  great 'avertiiHi,  to  li  hail  been  catortoiwad 

*  by  the  t*«nuii  who  advancnl  it.    He  ihoufcht  that  ft  was  aa  uaqucataowafate 
fsct,  that  in  the  Interview  which  had-  token  iilace  at  Caw«pMi«,  liciweaii  the 

*  NttWanb  aaM  L^urA  HastSuga,  the  ft>nner  had  oAered  a  cnwe  of  rafwcaaa  a 

Sfltothe  EwgHsh  Government ;  and  if  thai  were  »ih  thea  hit  Loff«lshl|»  was 
itHleAin  making  applit*alit. n  to  hkiifMr  a  kion  to  the  saasaamowak  laitoad, 
{ Must  airala  repeat,  that  rni  the  faeewf  these  papers  there  was  ftolliiaig  la 
the  «econd  transaction  with  the  Nuwanb  which  tieterred  the  character  efeto 
tortlott.  It  Was  ari^ed  that  he  wnt  unwilling  t«i  make  the  secood  town  at  all, 
brcau^e  he  pininosed  to  feud  the  Euglhh  Government  only  .^A  lact  of  tui<ees, 
fDi(tead  ofthe  100  lacs  which  he  wanted.  But  he  (Mr.  Elli.)  did  tool  thtok 
;  tht-re  «Aa«>  much  weight  in  that  argument.  k^rha|iH  the  Nuwaub  diti  not  es* 
pcct  to  be  callrd  on  Ira  secoud  ioao  to  soon  ar^er  tbe  Artt-i--pe»hapt  he  prt^ 
Dused  Aity  laCs  instead  t>r  a  cTore^  biciuse  be  wished  to  husbatid  his  fw^iwrres. 
\Vhen  a  man  asked  an  iudivklual  to  ieud  him  lO,OOAtf.|  mhm  replied  th«i  he 
WottU  oAly  tend  him  5000/.,  wat  it  lair  to  argue  lhal|  bccftute  he  wished  te 
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limit  hlf  accpmaiodatloii  to  half  the  uiin  aiktd,  he  wm  uDwiUifaf  to  afford 
AdcomtfUKiatloa  at  all  f  Certainlr  nol  Omdemen  bad  fherefore  no  rtfUt  ti^ 
Inf^r  tb«t  th«re  wa«  a  lack  of  will  to  acpommodaia  the  Ku^itb  fioverunient 
ooihe  part  of  th(  Ntiwam)^  became  be  imly  oflRrred  tbrin  a  lt*aii  of  Any  lart  **\ 
rupees^  nhen  be  «a'd  that  a  crure  was  necetfary  to  •tip|ily  iti  wants.  Thert 
^as  pit  paK  iif  the  Nuwaub*s  conduct  «»bicb  euncedthai  befclttbe  e«Uupo» 
biro  to  assist  the  Untish  O  ivriniiiieiila*  au  act  of  estorion.  He  bad  avvry  iiiv* 
tive  of  iKrrsonal  pratltU'ie  t»  the  lintish  <3<>veiinieqt  Air  the  easa  with  wiilcb 
be  bad  vuci-enled  tw  the  itiosuud  ou  the  death  of  bis  father  \  imhI  na  tie  bad 
pieuty  of  inont-y  io  bi«  treasury,  it  wa^  not  uunaural  th  tt  be  s'lould  t*e  wil- 
ling tu  1  ud  It  ut«oti  the  usaul  ■•Purities  to  the  East*lud'a<Joiupauy,  wh  cb 
b  i>i  berii  to  hi  i>  b<>tli  alrbriid  and  a  lieoefactor.  The  boo  L)i>rctor  ha«l,  Im  bit 
(Mr.  EUi&*<)  opiiiidn,  fully  estaliUnbed  the poiut,  that  be  liad  tiotb  oufbtti  to 
Subject  icratinloubly  before  the  uoticeof  ibe House  of  Comnooiii.  The stateuiens 
%rbicb  be  liad  in  idt*  proved,  beyond  dispute,  that  be  had  been  compelle*!  to  da 
%u,  and  br  Was  therefore  ttcquitted  of  all  tdatne  npon  that  aireoont.  He  did 
not  htiwrver  appear  to  ha^e  taken  the  same  view  of  these  biaas  before  tbt 
H  use  of  Coiuiimns  thait  be  did  afterwards.  In  bts  evidence  befiHra  the  Com* 
knittee,  be  nowhere  used  the  term  extortion.  That  enpressbMi  seemed  a<  if 
it  was  wrun^  from  him  by  a  feeling  that  the  Marqms  of  K4iitinfs  was  greatly 
ittdebted  t.*  him  fbr  the  Services  which  he  bad  rendereil  to  Che  £u^isb<S  #• 
V«rrnmeut  at  Lm*kuow,  and  that  he  bad  B«»t  testified  tobiw  asulBoiently  deep 
ften^e  of  iheir  value  and  iuiportance.  The  lionoorable  Geolleman  then  mad« 
^  short  recapitulation  of  blSarpimenti,  and  coochhled  try  moviuj^  the  v««b<tl 
Amrndment  he  hid  formerly  proposed. 

Sir  CHAtLCt  f  ORBRS.  lu  Hsiug  to  second  the  Amendmeiit«  wbicb  has  JoM 
b^n  pri>uo<ied  l>y  the  hon.  -Proprietor,  I  «*aonot  but  confratuiale  the  Covi^ 
tipon  hi<  appearance  among  tiis.  ■  1  feel  It  my  ^Xf^  in«bc  flrH  insianee,  lo 
Var  my  testimony  to  the  M^coraoj  %4  the  Ktatemeut  made  l«y  the  hon.  %H^ 
tector,  whom  I  bare  the  hoi.ottr  to  caH  my  relative  and  firieudi  respectlitg 
^%b4t  occurred  befo'W  the  Comnrittec  of  the  Honse  of  Ck^mtMous.  UndoMbt* 
tdiy  he  rave  bis  evidence  to  ibai  Committee,  as  be  has  Just  drd^red,  with 
creai  relnctaoce,  and  I  have  nodoolHthatroy  bonourable  Friend,  the  merobar 
for  Aberdeen,  who  was  alsn  on  that  Commictee,  wiH  4MMir  bis  Irslimony  ii» 
that  fact  with  the  utmost  sati  factio<n  I  regret,  !iowever»  that  the  boo.  Hi* 
Sector  (lid  not  deal  as  candidly  with  that  Committee  as  be  has  d^ae  widi  tbit 
Cunrt ;  and  I  could  have  wished  that  bis  answers  bad  been  fivan  as  fa«rly 
Imdas  readily  to  ito  questtou<i  as  they  liave  been  this  ^ay  gtveu  to  the^aes* 
tfous  of  the  hooourahle  anil  gallant  General;  1  muH  be  penniited,  wMi 
that  cattitour  which  f  aUays  endeavotir  to«dner«e  ujMnaH  occasions,  ow 
Hnatter  whose  intereihts  are  impUoat*^,  whether  tbwse  oi  a  stranger,  or  tboaa 
of  a  dear  ami  near  re*adon-*-l  'must  be  permitted,  I  say,  wiHi  that  caadonr 
"10  remark,  that  the  boo.  I>irecti*r  gave  iA*-  answers  t«i  the  CommlHee  w»«b 
Hucb  hesitation,  utiwiningness,  andnmbigntty,  astn  eonveyaM  impsawimi  not 
tibly  ti>  my  mlod,  but  i6  the  tniod  of  other  members  of  It,  that  mo««  was  left 
1>rbibd  tlie  curtain  than  that  ^bi?b  Was  so  reluctantly  bpotigbt  to  l<gbt. 
That,*  I  repent,  was  the  impression  on  my  mind,  and  it  led  me  to  tialtevt 
that- the  diserei^ancy  betwren  the  booourabie  Director  and  the  nobW  Marquis 
%as  much  prater  than  it  now  appears  to  he,  «veu  brtbe  statementof  the-bMB. 
iMrecfor  himself.  V*f  the  discrepancy,  in  plain  Eugii«b,  nmomitu  only  to 
tbb^that  instead  of  the  Arsi  loan  being  a  '« tipoutaue«His''<V)  Uiaa,  as  it  ia 
listed  tu  have  been  in  the  Summary  i*f  the  uoMe  Man|aia4  it  «as  a  ktmtk 
made  npon  a  ftaggestion»  onsanaSlng  undoubtedly  lirom  4ha  Cwveranr^Ca- 

'    ' J  ■  ■     ■ n ^ ■  I  — 

(tf)  l»rd  HastiagM's  statement  in  bis  Sauiniarf  is u<ic  thai  the  h-M  was  <*  spon- 
taneous,** bat  the  offer  4»f  a  K'l^t,  which  was  cou«e>  ted  into  a  Inaii.  llie  c^'Cft 
cxprew4ons  aie,  that  the  Nuwiinb  **  caiue  forward  with  a  hp<iniai)eoas  otiar  of  g 
crore  nf  rupees,  which  I  decUned  as  a  pcWush,  or  tribute  ou  his  accrs;4op  to  the 
rorrrenmiy  of  Oude,  Imt  at'Ci'pted  as  a  l<iau  for  the  Houourable  Cnrnpauy.**  if 
there  be  in  this  the  f4iKbiesc  nuiauucaieu^  ur  ahadciM'  iiAMrepn»guQi(ioii.  gru 
4^wald  iilU!  to  see  it  j^Ooted  aiDL 
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oeral,  and  communicated  by  the  boD.  Director  to  the  Nawtob,  that  the  offer 
of  it  would  be  au  acceptHble  measure  to  the  Biitish  Goverumeiit.    Now  the 
Nuwauli  has  stated  somewhere  in  ihU  volume  of  pai^rrs  \ty  which  we  are 
deluged — (a  laugh) — I  cannot  pretend  to  point  out  ihe  place^that  had  be,  on 
his  succession  tu  the  mu  nud,  supposed  that  such  atuui  of  ro<»ney  would  have 
beeu  accfptalde  to  the  Guv«'ruiir-la«'ueral,  he  would  slaclly  have  pre>^eutcd  it 
to  him  as  a  gift.     Now,  if  he  would  have  given  the  Governor  General  a  crurc 
of  rupees  upou  thai  occasion,  it  13  Uiit  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
not  ha%e  had  much  hfsitaiioo  in  accediuir  to  a  crore  of  rupees,  when  he  un- 
derstood that  it  would  be  acceptt^d  as  u  loan,  1  hough  it  would  never  be  ac- 
^epted  as  a  gifc     i  therefore  ame  with  the  Amendment,  that  the  lirst  loan 
was  voluutarily  acceded  to  by  hi <i  Excellency  the  Nuwaub  Vixier.    Witti  re- 
gard to  the  second  b^au,  not  one  word  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary.    AU 
parties  are  agreed  about  it,  and  no  doubt  the  hon.  Director  bad  »<ome  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  second  loan  so  soon  after  he  had  obtained  a  fi'  st ;  for  it 
wa<i  only  natural  that  the  Nuwaub  should  wish  to  be  assured,  that  af^r  he 
had  furnished  a  second  loan,  he  shoulc  not  be  instantly  called  upon  to  funiidi 
a    third.    I  believe  intelligence   has  beeu   received  from   lnd<a,  that  the 
Nuwaub  has  lately  accommodated  us  with  a  third  loan ;  and  I  cmu  assure  the 
(.^ourt,  that  I  am  on  various  accounts  very  happy  to  hear  that  he. has  duue  so. 
I  consider  it  to  be  highly  politic  in  your  Government  iu  India  to  ohtaiu  by 
liouourable  means  as  much  assistance  as  they  can  in  the  way  of  loaus  from 
the  Native  Princes.  The  greater  interest  that  tuey  can  give  tho^e  Princes  in  the 
stability  of  vour  Government,  the  more  stable  will  it  become;  and  1  wish 
taat  iv  would  seek  to  estahli^h  itself  as  deeply  iu  the  hearU,  as  it  baa  esta- 
blished itself  in  the  pu*ses,  of  the  natives  of  India.     1  lelieve  that  the  eaaft|>e- 
ration  which  the  hon.  Director  allowed  him-elr  to  display  against  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings  arose  fiom  this  circumstance,  that  he  did  not  find  himself  so 
iiiiportant  a  man  at  the  Court  of  Oude,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  uf 
llasting;8  in  India,  a4  he  had  felt  himself  to  be  before.    1  believe  that  the 
soreness  caused  by  that  exaspi  ration  was  very  natural  iu  a  man  who  had  bees 
tong  accustomed  to  exercise  absolute  power,  and  who  ^as  suddenly  restricted 
in  the  u^e  of  it ;  for,  froin  every  thiuic  that  I  have  both  heard  and  read  upon 
the  suhject,  it.appears  that  the  hon.  D'rector  was  not  only  the  Resident,  but 
e^en  the  autocrat  of  Oude,  and  that  he  looked  with  extreme  jealousy  on  any 
iuierference  with  the  autbi>rity  which  he  had  coutrivrdto  invest  himself  with 
there.    Do  we  uot  find  that  in  one  of  his  letters  he  uses  this  singular  expres- 
sion, thai  the  Governor  General  had  vr«iii»«d  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Nuwaub  of  Oude,  at  which  lie,  the  kesh.'eni,  was  not  permitted  to  l>e  i^re- 
aent  ?  (lOj   (Crieto/**  No,  no;  jmint  it  out.'*)     Those  wornfc,  1  um  surc,*have 
caught  my  eye  somewhere,  as  1  turned  ovtr  this  huge  volume,  (/rear,  Aeor,} 
but  I  cannot  now  »>ay  where.    In  alluding  to  them,  1  am  uot  disposed  at  all 
to  say  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Director  there  has  been  any  exception  to 
the  rule  of  couduct  pursued  by  his  hr«>ther  Restdeiits.    Ou  the  cuntrai^,  I  am 
afraid  that  his  conduct  wus  but  too  consistent  with  that  rule.    1  believe  it  is 
a  general  rule  that  the  Resiilents  are  the  real  sovereigns  at  the  Com  is  to 
which  they  are  sent,  barked  as  they  are  by  sultsidiary  iNtyoi.ets,  liable  to  be 
tumetl  at  a  moment's  notice  against  the  unfortuu  te  power  who  dates  to  dis- 
pute their  wishes,  or  to  call  in  nuestiou  their  unlimited  authority.    Ou  tl>e 
E resent  occasion,  1  think  that  it  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  Marquis  of 
lastiugs  that  he  acted  towards  the  Nuwaub  of  Ou«le  iu  the  mauu^r  whieh  it 

flO)  If  the  word  "  presumed"  was  not  n*ed,  which  we  cannot  a>»rrt  or  deny, 
other  terms  wi  re  eni{))oyefl  which  expressed  iu  a  mHnuer  cqoaHv  strong,  thai  the 
Bi  sidcnt  lielt  his  digu'iy  insulttd  hv  the  exclusion :  He  **  was  mo  tijitd  nnd  wmf^ 
ptiaed  hf^oftti  meas'/re"  Sec.  (Onae  Pa'iiers,  p.  95:i.}  Again,  he  hm  that  the 
contfrcm-e  was  *^  iuftirettly  and  irtftHhtlft  ohtalnrd  from  which  tJie  R*  jti«<ent 
wasi  exrlud*  d.,*'  fp   lOJH,  •  an  insinuation,  apfiaretitly,  that  it  lurolvid  .rfar deeper 

r:nikt  than  that  of  |  resumption  ;  a  siiimi^*,  we  must  in  iuslice  add,  for  wliidi, 
ike  the  re-t  of  the  insinuated  charges  again&t  Lord  Hastiugs,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  tb«  least  foundation. 
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S%  in  eviiienre  that  he  did  act.  His  conduct  was  equally  honest,  hieh- minded, 
aod  nia^nauituonfc.  {Hettr,  hear,)  I  wish  that  I  could  ti«ii>k  that  lie  bad 
a*  ted  wub  the  same  simplicity  aurl  uiHo^uMuimi'v  toward^  bis  Highness  the 
Peishwa  That  U  iio<,  however,  the  question  at  present  before  the  Court. 
When  it  is,  I  shall  express  my  f»piuiou  up«*n  it  as  candidly  and  explicitly  as  1 
have  dune  upon  the  present  occasi.tn.  I  may,  prrbaps,  disapprove  of  hi^  pro* 
cerdiu^  towards  that  prince,  but  1  have  no  hesitation  in  aeclarin^r  it  to  be 
my  opinion,  that  in  the  whole  ol  thest*  ne^tianons  «»ith  the  Nuwaubof  Oude 
the  noble  Marquis  is  e<•titled^•  that  cre«lit  whi  h  he  has  received  on  all  bands 
from  ihe  Cuurt;  and  I  think  that  the  more  hi*  admints* ration  \*  exami^  ed« 
bis  motives  Mre  sifted,  and  his  plan*  iieveloi>ed,  the  more  creditHble  will  they 
be  to  his  character  and  comiuc.  [f/tnr,  hear,)  I  onlv  wish  that  hi-  L  rd- 
ship  had  <one  to  Poonah  bimst'lf,  instead  of  listening:  to  the  npresentatious  of 
the  Resident;  f  r  I  am  ronvinced  tha  it  he  hail,  it  would  have  been  bitter  for 
all  parties.  [Hear,)  I  trust,  however,  that  the  example  set  by  the  nohle 
M.irqui«  will  befolhmed  by  hU  lutureGovemoi -Generals,  and  thit,  like  hinia 
they  will  make  a  point  of  persimally  «isitin;  the  Native  Prince^  of  India. 
Why  should  not  the  Governor- General  visit  everv  part  of  the  great  empire 
i»hich  is  intrusted  to  his  rule  ?  Why  should  ne  confine  bimstif  to  mere 
drives  between  Calcutta  and  that  place  whose  name  I  almost  shudder  tu  men- 
tion,—-Barrack  p>. re.'  Why  should  he  not  ro  Xn  Bombay  and  superintend  in 
person  the  affairs  t»f  that  Presidency  }  Why  should  he  not  hear  with  bis 
own  ears  the  coniplaint<«  of  the  Native  Princes— I  do  not  call  them  So>ereign6» 
for  thfy  are  no  longer  .so — and  examine  into  the  truth  and  justice  of  them  ? 

iHear^kear.)  I  have  now  nothing  fur  her  to  say  than  this,  that  had  the  bon. 
>irector  given  half  the  explanation  to  the  House  of  C*  mmons  which  he  hMS 
this  d«y  riven  to  us^  I  should  have  been  perfectly  sa  isfied  as  to  tiie  character 
of  these  foans.  Nay,  if  when  1  had  ctfUed  for  these  nai»ers  he  had  siveu  one* 
tenth  part  ol  the  explanation  we  have  just  heard,  I  should  liave  been  content ; 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concenje*i,  nothing  more  would  ba^e  been  hfard  almut  them. 
The  manner  in  which  these  papers  were  laid  before  the  (Jourt  has  b«  en  alrea^'y 
explained,  and  thtmgh  the  printing  of  them  may  have  cost  U4  a  large  sum  of 
III-  ne«,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  has  bren  wril  expended,  in  consequence  of 
the  light  which  they  have  thrnwn  upon  uur  internal  administration  of  India. 
They  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  proofs  of  the  superintendence  which 
we  exercised  over  it,  and  our  labours  of  this  day  ^ill  be  viewed  with  admira- 
tion and  grat  tude  by  genrrations  yet  uuliom  in  India.  Wb«ii  further  res<i- 
lution<«  tlie  rallant  General  mny  have  to  propose,  I  cannot  pretend  to  antici- 
pate. If  it  be  intend*  d  to  m  ve  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ftlaniuis  of  Haktiiigf 
for  his  conduct  in  these  Oude  transactions,  I  f  ^r  one  shall  have  nu  objection 
to  grant  it ;  but  if  it  be  intendeil  to  move  a  vote  of  reprehension  upon  the 
hou.  Director,  I  niu^t  say  that  I  cannot  see  any  just  tsrouuds  lor  supporting  it. 
1  hope,  however,  that  no  such  ulterior  resolution  is  couietnpl««ted  iu  Miiy  q  mr- 
tcr,  and  that  our  Itbours  will  terniiuate  with  what  has  a\rt:.<dy  been  proi^osed 
this  day ;  lor  sure  1  am  that  nothing  has  been  said  in  any  quarter  i.f  the  1  ou  t 
which  can  be  considered  as  reflecting  discredit,  iu  the  slightest  degree,  u|ion 
either  the  motives,  the  conduct,  or  the  character  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings* 
— (^rtfr,  kear») 

Colonel  Stan II  pe  di<approved  of  the  manner  in  which  subsidiary  states  in 
India  were  conducted.  He  tliougbt  that  Col.  Bailiie  bad  acted  fn>m  the  m«ist 
honourable  principles,  but  his  cimduct  bikd  been  extremely  arbitrary  towards 
the  Vizier,  and  ther.. fore  Lord  Hastings  very  pioperly  removed  him  from  hit 
situation* 

Mr.  Tkant  said,  that  he  hail  some  share  in  the  management  of  the  Viaier's 
finances  at  thetunt*  the  second  loan  was  raised;  hut  no  circumsfam e«  came 
under  his  observatitm  which  induct  d  him  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  ti  ing 
like  CO  »  pulsi«iu  in  the  operation.  The  Visier  bad  voluntarily  offered  to  raise 
a  body  of  troop**  to  ro-operaie  with  our  forces,  tlie  expense  of  which  would 
have  amounted  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  loan.  It  seemed  therefore  surnrising 
that  he  sboald  have  been  so  nnwilliug  as  was  represented  to  furuuh  the 
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P**.  Gilchrist  beld  tbe  eoiuinci  of  CdL  Btillle  to  bo  ^oHte^  blftttok^ 
Any  man  iu  hit  situation  woold  bovo  dtmo  m  be  had  dime.  He  wft«  clail  ^mI 
the  questloii  had  boen  discmaed  in  %o  opcti  a  manoer.  Il  wuttld  tbow  tfao 
|»ablic  that  they  were  toot  afraid  to  bate  the  ceodoct  of  tbeir  ^crraiiis  In  lodio 
taMde  the  subject  of  Inquir}*. 

Mr.  HuMfc  iaid,  that  If  the  bon.  Director  (Col.  Baillle]  bid  elated  on  ft 
former  iiccastufi.only  a  tehtb  part  tif  what  he  bad  that  day  ia«d«  the  friondi  of 
the  Maniuirf  of  Hasting  would  D«'t  bar«  frit  It  necetiary  to  sumftooa  thft 
Court  that  day.  The  result  of  that  day's  |froreedinrt  was  fierfectly  tatl-fariory 
|o  the  cliarai  ter  of  Ltird  Masting:^,  and  pntred  that  the  ktau*  wrre  irerr  fhr 
from  ineritiiff  the  epithet  of  •*  exti'rti  o  "  which  had  been  applied  lo  tbem, 
•The  caltaiii  Dircct*>r  add  ibe  noble  nf  arquis  came  out  of  ihte  trausadiou  eqnally 
IWe  from  blame.  He  did  not  Know  that  \t  was  necrtury  to  press  the  iiwicion. 
Tb^*  only  doubt  be  had  as  to  the  propriety  of  witbdrawiuf  it,  wa«,  that  at 
nothilit  would  appear  on  the  Joumais,  although  the  Court  bad  been  specially 
lumm<*Dtd  t  •  coiittdifr  the  question,  t  bad  cou&tructitin  tiii|;bt  be  pliced  npon 
that  cirt-timfttance.  t'be  motion  did  nothing  more  than  exprest  tne  appriM>a*> 
lion  of  the  Court  o^  the  conduct  of  the  Goveniment,  and  tberefute  be  hoped 
that  It  mi^ht  be  allowed  to  stand. 

Mr.  Pbtbr  MooftB  objettad  to  Ibe  p*siin|r  <^tbe  tnoUdo,  ftftd  movtd  Umi 
tbe  Court  do  Adjourn. 

Mr.  Ricikv  seconded  tbii  motion. . 
,   Mr.  Edmonstonb  said,  that  allusion  having  been  mkde  to  tbe  manner  tar 
which  part  of  the  flirti  loan  bad  been  applied  by  tbe  Council,  be  barred  to 
ftt4ie,  that  if  it  had  not  been  applied  lu  the  way  mentluned»  ihe  awrin  i4 
Govi'niiheni  would  have  been  mont  extenMvely  derftngol. 

Mr.  R.  JAcaeo^  supporte<i  tbe  oHjpual  mottou. 

Sir  J.Skw^ll  was  of  opinion,  that  uudrrall  cirmmstaneet,  the  best  eonne 
the  Qouf t  cfUld  pursue  wfts  to  pniceed  wi  IXirther  with  tbe  question.  Th^ 
Mere  all  snti^fied  with  the  coi«duct  ot  Lord  Hantinp,  and  wtrr  persuaded  \h^ 
if  lie  hid  rxtoited  the  loans  fW>m  tbeVisier,  be  had  done  to  fhim  pntrMc 
motirtf^i  and  for  the  advantai^  of  his  country.  (II) 

Mr.  Twining  suppoted  the  md  ion  for  adjournment 

Captaiu  MAXPit-LD  «upp'  rted  the  ori«:inal  motion.  I 

SirJ.  DoYLis  reprehrudeil,  in  sevrre  terms,  tberondneinf  ftff  I  Sewrlf, 
who,  in  hi^  otiservatious,  h«d  imputed  to  L  ^rd  Hattinst  th*  very  ollhict  I 

which  it  b'd  been  the  ol.Jcct  of  his  friends  In  calling  the  Court  to  five  bh  i 

character  fVotii.-(£fWir.)     He  c*ould  scarcely  suppose  that  iba  Cbainitn  I 

beard  tbe  observaions  of  the  tfarued  Proprietor,  otherwise  lie  mnst  bare  feU 
It  hiH  dipy  lo  chII  him  to  ord«T  '  I 

Tb«f  Ch  %irmas  then  put  the  que^Hott,  and  the  moflonuf  a^Jmifiam^iic  was 
carried  by  a  lar^ee  majohty;  ur,  In  other  words,  the  Court  re«tdved  that  no  ' 

decision  should  he  given  on  tbe  question  befbrt  tticm  *  I 


n  I }  Moet  rlKhtemis  }udirr !  A  Daniel  come  tii  Jodinnnil  *  «'  If  the  Mam«to 
of  Hnstiiivti  war  tuilty  of  n>b*«ry  and « sinrtiim«  an  we  an*  all  satbiM  it  wa»  lar 
our  heueftt,  purely  we  KhMll-ue%-er  Maine  him  lor  ii  *^  Verily,  a  KCcwnd  Dan  el  t 
iiatiujc  iitteivd  these  MrntiiiieiOii.  theieamed  Judge  walked  uir, natinlied.  tliat  V* 
one  lUy  he  hnd  done  Mniple  hononr  to  hi<*  i»wu  r«-|iufation  aud  tii  the  India  I 


Hoii!«e.    Hilt  n  irdiant  Cieiienil  (Sir  John  Dovlr)  rnn  alter  him  to  bdna  bin  l_ 
til  the  field,    not  to  riaiui  hl»  a  silitance,  liot  to  1^  htm  bear  the  irpinaiUa  | 

whi<h  \\\>  i>|)cech  deser%'ed ;  •  and,  on  tbe  part  t^  tb^  Marqtils  of  na»tiu»,  re-> 
uomice  inch  unworthy  aid  :     .  j 

KuanuiMiaaioaMi  ~     ^ 
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CALCUTTA, 

CIVIL  AVO   F.CCLr.«'A»TICAt  ArfO|liTMB»'l«» 

.  ff^ri  PrUlimw^  ^n/v  9«^»  IfiS&^ll.  Auislte,  Ktq.  Co  h«  Ajc«Dt  of  Um  Gov*' 
te».  ja  Jluiidlccuu(f--Aiip.  4.  Mr.  W.  Ui»tbcr,  Judi^e  lA  ElUftli  CUsu« 
MQf  c  Mr.  W.  WatkbunM,  Mtgif  tr«t«  of  do. ;  Mr.  ,1.  B.  ISriMroc.  Collactor  iif 
#iirb«ab(  Mr.  J.  $.  Clarkr,  Assist,  in  tb«  Office  of  tht  ^cnA^ry  U%  iIj« 
Board  of  K«v.  iu  the  Lonrnr  Frovinces.— II.  Cai't.  W.  G.  Meckeuiit,  h\% 
>r.  1.,  Re«idettC  9X  Malacca  $  Mr.  T.  B.  Bt-aft,  Aa^ist.  to  tba  MAffifttraca  aa( 
%u  the  Collector  of  rurnicLnhad .^19.  Mr.  T.  C.  Robertec»n  to  be  Agrut  to  the 
fluv.  Gea.  oa  ibe  South  Eaet  Frontier,  and  CommUs.  in  Arr4Ciin.-^2|>>  i»ir 
C  1\  Mr^calfe,  Bart.,  Rifftideut  and  Connnii.  in  Delhi,  and  Agent  to  iha 
i>«»v..Gcii.  fur  tbeStaia«  of  ttatpooiaua;  Mi.  W.  B.  Mariiu,  Ketideot  a| 
Hyderabad;  Mr.  G.  Wellrtley,  Ke-ideut  at  ludoM,  and  Aicetit  §ot  the  Gov.* 
Geu.  for  the  Affaire  tif  Matwa  ;  Lieiit.-Col.  J.  Deiaaiaine,  FoHt.  Acent  itt 
fiiipar  s  Mr.  A.  Edmouftoue,  Eit.  Assist.  U^  the  Resjdrnt  at  Uyiierahad  \ 
Midor  W.  G.  A.  Fieldiiir,  Ist  Assist,  to  the  Resident  at  Gwalior  ;  fapt.  J.  i>< 
Dyke,  2d  AssisL  to  do.  do.— ^  Sept.  8.  Mr.  C.  Barwell  to  be  Sup<>riuteiid.  of 
Futice  for  the  Diritioos  of  CalcutU,  Dacca,  Mdorsbadab^d,  aud  Patua,  iad 
Chief  MagisL  of  CalnnU  ;  Mr.  S  T.  Cuthbert,  Judge  and  Maci^t.  of  Sariiii  ^ 
Mr.  J.  M<*ff«r,  d<i.  do.  of  hubttrbs  of  Calcutu,  and  SiiperiiiUudLof  the  Jail  al 
Allypore;  Mr.  H.  Moore,  Ju- ce  and  Magi^t*  of  the 'i4  Penruoiiahs  (  Mr, 
W.  H.  Be  i^on,  Keri^iter  of  the  (Ti*il  Court  iu  the  North  Duisiun  of  Buuclle- 
cttud;  Rev.  T.  Robertson,  Pistrivl  Chaplain  9X  Baieilly^  Rev,  J.  Wbitmg, 
District  (;hM4aiu  at  Cuttaik. 
^     '    '  MADRA'S. 

f)trt  St.  Cwg-e,  Jyg.  19  f-Mr.  R.  Borers  tp  be  Registrr  <o  tbe  Provinciri 
Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuh  for  tiie  Sioaib.  Div<— Sept.  ^.  Rev.  E.  P.  Lrwi| 
Itf  beMiU  ary  Chaplain  at  Nligpore. 

BOMBAY. 

JUmkaif  Gvl/e,  4Mg,  |9.»-Eev.  ^.M^inwaringtotbechargt  of  the  Clerival 
Dutiea  in  thr  Hiirbt*ur.-r5tfij|. .  5.  Rev  C.  Jackapu,  LL-D.,  tc*  joffieiate  at 
Chap'kaiu  of  K.iira  and  Ahiu>  dabad,  in  the  rotrni  ul  the  Rev.  A.'  Goode,  rem. 
|o  Poouah.^15.  Mr-  T.  H.  BinnV,  Aasi^.  Reg  ster  to  the  Court  oi  Ad^wjut^ 
oi  j^urat,*-^.  Mr.  £.  f  awreti  to  be  Aaai^.  to  the  Regi«>ter  at  Poonah. 

MARINB   APPOI^TMBNT. 

Bombay  Catite^  Sept.  5.— Lieut.  J.  J.  Robiusun  to  officiate  as  Assise,  to  lb* 
8upehoteu4t  of  Marine. 

CAIjCUTTA. 

MIUTAKV   AProlNrHB^f. 

thai  Qmari€r$,  Ang.  I.^-Lieut.  T.  Smith  to  act  as  Ad].,  v.  Capt.  Pbflli|«f , 
ms*m. ;  tent.  Robr  Co  art  as  Adj.  to  the  'PMk  N.  I.  (  Urut.  Holmes  to  act  as 

'do.  to  tfie  ri<bt  whiie  ofthe  ^Id  N.  I .;  during  ibe  abxeuce  of  Lieut.  Piatt— 
Sid.  Lteot.  P.  Gerard  t«>  ofKctate  as  Ac^.  to  the  1st  Nu<«se'ee  BaU.  during  the 
absence  of  Lieut.  NicM^Mi ;  Lirtit.  E.  M.  Orrtoact  aslnterp.  aud  Quanerni. 
to  the  &Bih  N.  L,  v,  Williams,  transferred  to  the  2d  ejit.  reri.  of  N.  1.,  teiM. 

-arranr.  \  Cant.  Campbell  to  act  as  do.  d>».  to  the  "llt^  N.  I  v.  Simmondte, 
prom.  (b». ;  Liei^t.  Tweedle  Co  act  as  Ad). — 4.  Lieut.  Niiolay  to  act  as  do.  tn 
the  36th  S- 1,  until  tlie  ar-ival  of  Lieut.  Troup  ;  EnS.  G.  HamiituiXo  ioia  the 
fti  regt.  at  Kurnaul,  lo  which  be  js  pernuwaewtly  ai^nied  ;  Lieut.  N.  Jones 
$»  «&i«te  «4  Dap.  JikLjc  AU^oc.  Gen.  in  Assam  ^  Lieui*R-  P-  th^^gWg  2d 
entrs  r#ct.  U.  Cbv.  lo  be  Auj  ;  L  eut.  R.  Stewart^  h^h  N.  J ,  to  be  lutrrp.  §uid 
Qoartrrm «  r.  FanpibamMi.  i  em.  to  6th  ratr4  regi ;  Li«  ut.  J.  Hay, .^th  N .  I ., 
to  he  do.  do. «  Li*nt.  I .  Suiitb,  (»7iii  N  I..  t«>  br  Adj.;  Lit-m.  G.  lliflf  to  he 
Inrtrp.  and  Uuar'crm..  v.  Rrev.  Capt  M'M»iimi,  p  out. ;  Lirnt.  R.  Mac- 
doiiald* M  eara  jegt  >i.  L,  to  ^e  A<  J*  (  ti«  u>.  R.  (;udr«oi&,ioM,  ^Mh  legt.,  m 
be  Mi^or  of  Brigade  to  the  Lt;  Inf.  Brig,  serving  iu  Airacan,^*-^  J^etU-f* 
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R<*)iii,  2Ctli  N.  I.,  tn  act  a«  Adj.  to  the  Mtie  Levy,  cfurin^  the  ahteoce  of  Lieut. 
Fairhead ;  L-eut.  Coriii  b,  l)ei*.«1<  d^  Adv.  Gru.»  U  apuoiutetl  to  the  wetteni 
niv.~9  Cat-t.  G.  P.  Guwau,  Cf*in.  of  Onhiance.  f<pp  infed  t*>  the  Ca^uporc 
Mag^^zioe;  Capt.  Cartwri|pbt,  d  >.  do  to  the  Expeu«e  Majptxinr ;  AwKt. 
Commifts.-Geu.  Bachmau  to  the  AIlibalia«l  Mascazin*  ;  Dcp.  Cotnmiss.  W. 
Caxt  u  to  the  Nii-senibait  d<*. ;  Dep.  As<>i&t.  Con>iniss.  P.  Carey  to  the 
Chtit'ar  do. ;  Dep.  A«Mftt.  Comiiiiits.  £  Parsout  tci  the  A^ra  do.— 10.  Lieut. 
^1)  Siiip*on.  2i'th  N.  1.,  to  l»e  Adj.  v.  Murle%,  prom.;  Lieut.  G.  Gibh,  34ih 
^N.  1  ,  to  lie  dt»  V.  Cntft,  pr*»iti. ;  Lieut.  D.  Tho  iipsou,  S6th  S.  I.,  ti»  be  do. .v. 
Biev.  Capt.  PhillipA;  Lieut.  F.  ChimIv,  Mth  N.  I.,  (now  Adj.,)  tti  he  lutcrp. 
aod  Quarterut.,  v.  Police  k,  rem.  to  the  3d  eiitra  re^  N.  I. ;  Lieut.  A  WiUon 
t  •  he  A<ij. ;  Lieut.  O^i  vil  67tb  N.  I. ,  to  l.'e  do.  to  the  Uioacrepore  Local  Bat., 
tftnp.  arrai«ir  ;  Lieut.  Bin{;ley,  of  the  Hor«e  Brig.,  to  act  as  Adj.  aod 
Quarterin  tothf  Artillery  at  Kumau*,  to  do  du  y  «»itbthe4thTnM  p3<i  Brig. 
—Sept.  2.  Major  W.  G.  A.  F.eldiug^,  8th  Lt.  Car.,  to  he  Ut  Axsist.  t*i  the 
HesideutatGHalior,aiidSuperiuieod.  of  Dowhit  Rao  Scitidiah's  Coittinp  nt» 
Capt.  J.  D.  Dyke,  4th  Lt.  Cav.,  to  he  2d  Assist,  to  the  Resident  of  G«ralit*r ; 
C^pt.  O.  Stubbs,  44th  N.  I.,  to  be  2d  Officer  with  the  Contiagent.— 2r.  Lieut. 
the  Hon.  H.  Gofdoo,  23d  N.  L,  to  be  Aide-de>Caiiip  on  his  Lordship's  per- 
tonal  Staff. 

ORNERAL  OKDER. 

Fori  ffViiam,  Auf^stw— The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  plea^  to 
direct  that  the  squadron  of  Ruiigapore  L«  cal  Hone,  serving  in  Sancor,  be 
placed  from  4 he  1st  instant  on  the  same  footine  with  respect  to  pay  in  their 
relative  ranks  as  the  other  cor|>a  of  irregular  horse. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fori  fmiiam\  August  .5,  1825.— /w/wifyy.  Lieut.-Col.  W.  Burgh  to  he 
Lieut.-Colouel-Commandaut,  v.  Sir  D.  Ochterlohy,  hart  dtc, ;  Major  C.  Ryan 
to  be  Lieut.-  Colonel. 

\2ik  Regt:  N.  /.  Caiit.  A.  M '  Leod  to  he  Major-Brevet ;  Capt.  T.  Lamb  to 
C.ipt.  of  a  company ;   Ensign  the  hon.  R.  V.  Powys  to  be  Lieutenant. 

2Atk  Heitt.  N.  /.  Lieut.  W.  K.  Terraueau  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company  \ 
Ensign  W.  Markinto^^h  to  he  Lieuteuaut. 

40M  Ktf(i,  N  /.     iilnsign  Collins  to  lie  Lietit.,  v.  Pilgrim,  dec 

A2d  Regt,  N:i.  Ensign  C. Campbell  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Hntchhison,  dec. 

EXrUANRB  OP  REGIMRHTI.  . 

Head  QwMtrttr$^  August  4th.— Ensigns  A.  Lee  and  W.  Jones  are  pennilted 
to  e&chanxe  regiments,  the  former  ia  removed  to  the  3lsta  ami  the  latter  to 
the6bthN.  L 

MEDICAL  APP*»|NTMBNT9.    . 

H«id  Quttrtert,  July  30.— AtsiNt.  Surg.  Harrison  to  proceed  to  ArracaD, 
and  place  himself  ui  der  the  orders  of  the  Superinti-nd.  Surgeon.  Surgeon 
Harding  is  a|>piMntrd  to  the  Artillery  at  CawniHire.— Aug.  i.  OiBr.  A  sist. 
Surg.  Barker  to  the  Med.  rharge  of  tlie  Detach,  at  Loliarg(Mig<r-9d.  Surg. 
Phillips  to  do  duty  with  the  67tb  N.  I, ;  Mr.  A.  Beattie  temp,  to  do  duty  as  an 
A^sit-t  Surg. ;  AMist.  Surg.  Kelly,  temp,  to  do  duty  with  the  1st  e»tra  rect. 
N.  I.-  10.  Asfcist.  Surg.  Ilanlieto  proceei  t*»  Nu^^eera^iad  and  to  do  duty  with 
the  Artiil.  nt  thvit  station  ;  A-sisi.  Surg.  Puller  to  do  du'V  with  the  troops  in 
Arracau  $  Surg.  G.  O  Gardener  to  do  du<y  wiih  the  20th  N.  I  .at  Bprrackpore. 
—12.  Assist.  Surg.  W.  Twining  lo  officiate  a-  2d  permanent  Assist  to  the  Prrs. 
Gcu.  Ho^p.y  V.  Jackson  ;  Surg,  ravage  to  be  Pres.  Surg.,  v.  Proctor  dec 

MEDICAL  REMOVALS  AMD  POSTINOH. 

Keff<fOiu7rfer«,  August  iO.-'Surg.Mough,  from  the  Artill.  at  Cawnpore, 
to  the  2ii  N.  f . ;  Assist  -Surg.  Chart  eii,  from  the  2d  rest,  to  the  SM  N  ■  I. ; 
Assist.- Sui|:  Prtbgruve,  fntm  the  53d  N.  I  ,  to  the  SirrocMMr  Batt. ;  Assist.- 
SiifE.  B.  Wtlst*n,  doing  duty  with  the  latter,  to  the  Artillery  at  Knmaot ; 
Assist.  Surg.  Kuchan  to  tltc  Mhan  warn  L  cal  Batt  ;  A  stst.*:i«Tg.  %% .  Mitirr 
to  tbit  42d  N.  1.;  AMttt.-8ttrg.-Stciiliifttse|*to>itt  tfaacatraiegt^,  to^Aidi  kc 
•tmkU  posted* 
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GvU  tUid  itUiiary  TntelKgenee.  HI 

rUKLOUGIIS. 

Head  Quarters,  Au^st  11 .— Lieuteuiiiit  C.  Bumf  tt,  f?th  N.  I ,  to  Prlnre  of 
Wales**  I  land,  for  hraiih.— 12.  Lieut  A  Tweedake,  4ib  extra  re^t.  N.  '.f/o 
Europe  f  r  d«».— 19.  L^fut  -CoL-CoHimt.  J.  M.  Johusun,  3Vth  N.  I.,  tu  du,  lur 
d^. ;  Cttpt.  A.  M'Mahua,  ti7th  N.  I.,  to  do.  fur  do. 

MADRAS. 

MILITARY   APPOINTMP.NTS. 

Fart  Si,  Georee,  Aufu«t  12,  IB^ri.-^Ueut.  J.  N.  R.  Campbell  to  be  IVrsian 
Iut«  rp  lo  the  H.  Q.  of  the  Army ;  Lieut.  1%.  H.  Rayiiioud,  Hth  L  C,  to  lie 
12u  irtermast.,  Intcrp.,  aud  Pa\tu.;  Lifut  T.  M'Lellau,  .3:id  N  1.,  to  he  do, 
d  •.  do.  16.  Lieut  J.  Chm  phcli,  4  st  N.  I.,  to  lie  Postm  to  the  Lt.  Field  J)iv. 
of  the  Hylerabad  Subs.  F«»rcc.--17.  Kum^hs  C  Ne^m'tu  aud  H.  Colheck,  to 
do  dut>  with  «he  3<d  N.  1  —19  Lieut  J.  Johnstone,  .HdL.  C  .  t«i  birQuatterm,, 
L'trrp^and  Payiii. ;  Eus.  J.  Forbes,  20i»»  N  I  ,  t.i  be  do.  do.  do. ;  Cnpt.  R  L, 
Hif^hinoore,  5tii  L.  C,  to  be  Assist,  iu  the  QuartTiii.-Gen.  l^partiiieut.-~ 
September  6  Lieut.  J.  Richard<u>a,  16th  N.  1 » to  he  Qua<tenu.,  luterp.,  aud 
Faym.;  Lieut.  W.  £.  Elliott  to  be  Adjut. ;  Capt.  H.  Alurcott,  .S6th  N.  I  »  to 
actas  Aide- de-Camp  to  the  Officer  commaudiuf?  the  Anny  in  Chief ;  Lieut. 
H.  lo^lis,  2d  L.  C,  to  be  Quarterm.,  Intcrp.,  and  Paymaster  to  that  corps'.— 
27.  Lieut  J.  R.  Sayers,  hth  N.  L>  to  be  Quarterm.,  luterp.,  and  Paymaster  i 
Lieut.  F.  B.  White,  16th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adjut. ;  Ens.  G.  Woodfall,  Ut  N.  I.,  to 
be  Quartern!.,  Iuterp.»  aud  Paym. ;  Ca|>t.  J.  Tod,  33«1  N.  L,  to  hf  P^ym.  at 
Rangoon ;  Capt.  Q.  Norman,  9th  N.  l.»  to  be  Dep.-Pa^m.  to  the  Madras  Force 
iu  Ava ;  Capt.  A.  Wilson,  10th  N.  1.,  to  I  e  Assist. -Superint.  at  Rangoon. 

PROMOTION^. 

Feri  Si,  Ceor/re^  September  23»  lB2^.-^£ugin€ers,  Sen.  Ist  Lieut.  H.  C. 
Cotton  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Pr»by.  «fec. 

Ui  L.  Cav,  Cornet  T.  A.  A.  Mnusey  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Alexander,  resided. 

2d  L.  Cav,  Lieut.  J.  M'^i  isou,  to  be  Brev.  Capt. 

Sik  Jj.  Cav,  Cornet  J.  E.  Watte  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Harris,  dec. 

W  Eur,  Regt,  Ens.  W.J.  Manniu|^  to  be  Lieut., v.  Grrene,  dec. 

Infoniru.  Sen.  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Virq  to  be  Lieut.-Col.-Commt. ;  Lirut.-Gen. 
D.  M'Neale  U*  be  placed  on  the  Sen.  List ;  2d  Lieuts.  W.  G.  Nufpent,  C.  E. 
Faber,  and  C.G.  Greeu,  to  be  1st  Lieuts. 

16#A  N.  I,  Seu.  Lieut.  C.  Wah  ib  to  be  Capt,  Ens.  C.  A.  Moore  ti>  be  L«eut., 
▼.  Howell,  dec. ;  Li«  ut.  J .  K.  Luard  to  be  Capt ,  Ens.  W.  Cooke  to  be  Ueut., 
▼.  Randall,  dec. 

\%ik  N.  I,  Ens.  M.  White  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Rradlfy,  dec. 

2id  JV.  /.  Lieut.  C.  H.  Gil>b  to  be  Brev.  Capt. 

2'><*  A^.  /.  Eus.  J.  Mann,  ti»  be  Lieut.,  v.  Duff,  dec. 

29/A  l^.  /.  Major  D.  C.  Smi^h  to  be  Lieut.-Col.,  v.  Swayiie,  inv. 

^Hik  N.  /.  Capt.  A.  Cook  to  be  Major ;  Lieutenaut  W.J  Butterwortb  to  b^ 
Capt. ;  Eus.  J.  Willi«  to  be  Li^  ut 

AAd  N.  L  En«.  C.  P.  Moore  t«»  h«  Lieut.,  v.  Taynton,  dec. 

44IA  iV.  /.  Ens.  W.  S.  Rum-ey  to  be  Lirut,  v.Br^wulow,  dec. 

AHTILLBRV. 

Fitri  Si. George,  Au|:.  19,  1825— Col.  Sir  J.  Sinclair.  Bart,  to  be Commt. ; 
Seu.  ist  Lieut.  K.  J.  Setoi'i  to  be  Captain,  vic«*  Warre. 

\»i  Uarte  Brig.  Lieut.  W.  Brook  to  be  Adjut.,  subs.  app.  Super' ot.  of  the 
Rocket  Esiah.  at  the  H  Q.  of  Artil. ;  Lieut.  J.  Piuchard  to  be  Quartermaster, 
lutei*preter,  aud  Paymaster. 

2d  Brig.  Lient  C.  Taylor  to  be  Ailjut* ;  Lieut.  C.  Hyslop  to  be  Quarterm., 
Interp  and  Pa>ni. 

.     1  Jl  BaU,  of  'id  Brig,  Ueut.  J.  Anderson  to  be  Adjut,  subs.  app.  Quarterm., 
Interp.  add  Pavm.;  Lieut  C.Graut  t»  be  Adjut.  ,  • 

2d  Bait,  Lieut  J.  A  drit  to  be  Adjut 

U  BmU,  Lieut  T.  Bay  lis  to  be  Adjut ;  Lieut.  U.  S.  Foord  to  b<s  Quvtcnn., 
luterp*  and  Paym* 
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HhBatt,  Liettt.W.S.Heletobci^)i«.rUeal.W.8.  Carew  tobcQaAr* 
ftra.,  Ui«»p.  and  ffftym. 

MRmCAL  AfPOI^TMRHTB, 

l^rff  9^  ^et»rfr9,  Sept.  Ifi.— A«nt«r.  *<u  «?.  A  Sbeddmi  toalVbrd  iac<Mf«|  »M  to 
tKe:{2i  N.I.;  Assibt*  Surp. -R.  Auderton  Id  the  medi«-at  rhar^c  ol'i^e  IVuw. 
aud  ZilUh  Cimrts  of  tbe  Coll.  it.  of  MasuHpatam  ;  Asnisu-Surp.  W.  A  If ofri'vs 
to  thf  iHtrdical  cliargre  of  tbe  Collcft.  of  Guutoor ;  Assi^t.-Suric.  G.  Heatfii>u  to 
proi-ae'l  to  j  iu  Liiut.  Cpi,  F«ir*f  HHf*  W  htr9f:9»i  i  Surf.  R.  Sladcn  to  be 
Mad-  IkuriBkrepr  ai  ibe  PrcsiUfocy. 

PROM#n«lf. 

AMUt-Sur^  J.  Wylie  U  be  Surftoo,  vice  SaMurf,  dac 

rUKI.n|;6ff|g. 

1^1  5».  0«of;r#,— Aiiif,  1%  1825.  AssisU-Siirf-  R.Pal|cie,  M.D.  taCnnire, 
Ibr  bealtb  :  Capt.  $.  Hufbes,  50tb  N. I.  to  do.— St.  Lieut.- Rrrv,  CJapt.  G.  H, 
Gibb,  »d  N.I.  to  Euroof,  for  bealih.-99.  Capt.  J.  W.  Mnocrieff,  d3il  H.  |. 
|o do.  fordo.;  Eusispi  W.Q.  Coles  to  do.  fordo.— 30.  Umit.-Ct'l.  J.Halic* 
Wdodf  |iiv.  Efttab.,  10  tbe  Cape,  for  one  vfar.-^Sept.  1.  Lieut.  J.  H.  Cramer, 
4th  N.  1.  to  Euippe,  for  health.— 6.  LUdt.  Col.  8.  aeaveland,  ol  Artilleiy^  to 
d<».  fordo. :  Eqsij^d  T.  R.  Spiith,  33d  N.  f .i  t<i  do.  for  de.^9.  Meui*  W.  Jvif 
|ice»MhN.|.,todo.fordo.-^I6.  Capt.R.  J.Tahow,  t3d  N.f.,  todo.  fordo.; 
j^rc.  G.  Bnice,  M.  D.,  to  do.  fordo.— 20.  Col.  T.  Bolas  of  tb«  Infantty,  fodo. 
for  do.— 23.  Copt.  C.  Crair,  4f>t|i  fi.  L,  to  do.  for  do. ;  Lieut.  T.  Paotpti,  47 lb 
N.  I.«  to  do.  (or  do. }  &trf .  R  Prim-c.  ti>  do  ftir  do.  \  Lieut.  H.  F.  Barker,  94 
luur.  reft., tp  do.  for  io.-^J*  Lieut.  W.  I(iofstun»  40tb  N- 1.|  t»  do.  fur  do. 

BOMBW. 

MILITARY   APPOlNTMBNTa. 

Jt4ito^y  CfaMflf.— Au^.  2. '  Uent.  G.  Mpencr,  14fb  X-  L.  to  be  Ad|«t.— 
4.  Capt,  Adamsoo.  IVtii  N;  I.  is  placetl  on  the  fVwion  -R«tabli<b.  at  favs  mrd 
reaueH.— svpt.  6.  Lieut.  Bartiett,  17tb  N.I.,  t*i  be  Staff  Oftf^  to  m  DefMrb. 
ordered  io  Ou)ein  od  dutv,— 21.  Lieut.  Swautou,  IV^^i  N.  f  ,  to  act  aa  Aa^itt.* 
fiuiirt.-Gea.  to  ttie  Gtiicowtr  Subs.  Puree ;  Lieut.,  ft*  M-  Csioke  W  art ««  4d« 
iutant  IO  tbe  I9tfa  reft. 

^  llie  Got^ehM>r-Oeti(rai  «ii  Council  i«  iiUased  t6  appoint  tlie  f  Mowiftf  oA^rff 
to  the  Staffof  tb#  Cutch  Force  :-^:aps.  T,  Lrtf  btou^  Mi^or  of  Brifaie,  t**  ba 
Aasiac.  Ad)ftt.-Gra. ;  Capt.  A.  Moi^e,  A^si-t.  Quart  era.  Geii.,  aod  Cafi. 
'Fakotier  of  tiie  Ani  1.  Coiumt^it.  f*f  Stores*  with«*ttt  prr)ftdic«  of  his  rM.  of 
riMitArtill.;  Capt.  Wai  e,  8ab.  As«i<t.  Com  t;eM.;  Capt.  Moore  to  |«dB  tM 
Force  as  Paymaster;  Capt»C.  Pa\oc  to^ie  Baaaar-mMtet. 

PROMOTION. 

'hmbapXhsUe,  Anf.  20.-^^  Cren.  Hegt.  Hf.  I.  Eoyifo  B.  |f«ri|k  to  \m 
Lieut.,  vice  Lascel|es,  dac. 

Uombi^  Gifiiff  Auf .  4.— 6uper9om.  JAeaU  W.  Hurdle  fs  IxnHlfUl  av  Ih^ 
effective  stmi^  of  the  Artillery. 

2d  Horse  Ttotp.-^ini,  Lieut.  F.p.  Watt^los  to  be  A^utcQt  v4  S^tftJL 
Mast. 

Bombay  CatHtt  Auf .  2fi,~^ Engineers.  The  followlnc  oAcers  are  api»oMftcd 
Inspectiu'f  Ki*Kiuet*rs  -.—  Lieu  .-ioi.  UnimmoDd,  Sumt  Div.;  Major  Dnkea- 
aon,  PresU.  da. ;  Capt  Kutt,  iWwb  do. ;  Caf4-  Raoum;  U»  im  8ii|M#ia«.  Eo- 

S'iu.  at  H4>u*b^iy.;  Capt.  Frcdcilck,  to  lie  Civii^  Eogiu.  at  d<*.  «  Capt.  Tola,  toJha 
even  lie  Surveyor  nt  <lo. — Sept.  9.  Capt  Pouft^,  to  be  E&ecui.  £tt«cia«  iaiha 
Dercan :  Capt.  Waddioftou,  4o  4iedo.  d^.  at&i^i  aud  Bnoncb  |  UcuirMii 
tliitram  Mf  b«  do.  dp  iu  the  S  ufhrm  (.ooc«ii  (witbovt  par),  to  baa  ppaatul 
amploymniti) ;  Lieut.  'I*eat  to  be  da.  do.  in  the  NiKib.  Ueit.  «>f  Guimm  : 
Lieut.  Grant  to  >#e  do.  do.  iu  the  North.  Coocao ;  L4eut.  Foalar  |i»4e  Aarfsi 
totbedo.do.  Imbe  llaecaa ';  L&aut  Haaristo  be  A«a.  Kupaiiut.  Knf iiiaafr  at 
tbaPres.  1 

FItRLlMJOlia. 

Bemhmif,  ObKle, Vlwiat  ao..->t«aigii  >>  H.  »Mimf»  Utii  U*  U  U  lEMm 
ftirliaalth,— ^t.lO«ldattt.U.Stoiietodo.fordo.  T 
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[FrMM  ike  Ii^Ioh  GoMtUe*^^ 
BENGAL. 

MILir\RV  APTQINTMBHTS. 

ffeatf  SiHtnierSf  Ovlrn/ia,  July '4  — Capt.  Hem;niD|r,  44th  Reft.,  tobe  Drp. 
JjidiC««Advoc.«d*u,  to  the  Ehi^  Hi  v.  of  the  Anny.— Aujnist  5.  mjor-Ocm  !• 
KicolUy  C.  B.,  to  the  Geo.  Statf  of  Mie  Pres.  of  Fort  St.  George, 

MADRAS. 
Ffrt  Si.  Ctorge,  Aug.  .30..*Ca|iL  U.  M.  Wainwriflik,  47th  Rflgt.  to  MIL 
Sec.  to  the  uAcer  coioiu.  M«diM  tfDU|ic  in  Ava. 

BOMBAY. 
.  Btm^ajf  Casile^  Sept.  20.— Col.  M.  Napier*  6th  Foot*  to  commaiid  F«rpe«  or* 
dirvd  to  auemble  in  Cutch. 

^unMoTioivs.  •• 

Head-fimariern,  Calcutia,  Sq>t.  1.%.— 4tA  L.  Drug.  Comet  G.  Weston  to  be 
Lieut,  without  purch.,  v.  Murmy,  dec.  - 

'MUh  Fihfi.  T.  K.  Burrowes,  ([^nt..  to  be  EosiKn,  v.  Wilson,  dec. 

S4/A  F^t.  Lieut.  G.  Youug  to.l>e  Cept.  pf  %  comp.  without  purch.,  v.  Hard- 
man,  dec.;  Ensikn  Ji^nttotf  to  be  Lient.  do.;  Ensign  H.^C.  Fraser  to  be 
Lieut,  do.  v.  Buchanan,  dec. ;  £n«ign  1. 1.  B«iyes  to  b«  Lieut,  without  purcfa. 
V.  Gladstaoe^,  d««. ;  J.  D.  Young,  genr.  lo  be  Ensigu  do.  do. 

46/A  F—i.  Lieut.  J,  $te«rart  to  be  Capt.  of  a  contp.  v;  Kelly,  dec. 
.  4MF(mC.  Major  J.  Ta>lortu  bt*  Lieut -Col.  without  piircb^,  v.  Er«ktae,- 
dee.  I  Capt.  and  Brev.-Major  J.  T.  Morissett  to  be  M^»r,  d«>.s  Lieut.  \Y* 
Eeed  to  b«  Capt  of  a  conip.  do.;  Eusiru  G-  U.  O'Brien  to  be  Lieut,  do. 

M/4  fW,  Kustgu  E.  A.  Slade  tv  he  Lieut,  without  purch.,  4r.  Ft^Otuu.  dec. 
•  €7<ib  f4»9i.  Enai^N  P.  H«niie««e>  to  he  Lieut,  without  purcli.,  v.  Olphert|« 
4>c« ;  W.  Uope»  geni.a  to  lie  Eusigu,  do.  ilo. 

TVRlOtlOHl. 

iUmd'Qt4mrt€rt^  CMSmlfa,  Aug.  i.— Linit>Cnl.  Ciasetler*,  48th  P«mi«,  in 
EoHtpe  fi>rh««ltb;  Suigeua  Hamilt  n,  13th  L.  I uf.,  to  do  Air  do.;  Lieut* 
Kelly*  54th  Rei^t.,  to  ilo.  for  d0.<*llth.  Brtv.*Captoin  Connor,  :^.h.lUgt.,  to 
Europe  i»n  priv.  affl;  EoMgn  Claric,  .Mth  RH^t.  tn  dw.  Amp  beakbf  U—ti 
Xi«*g,  Ii9ih  Regt.,  to  do.  for  do.-*1hh.  Paviu.  Mundell  fiMb  Regt.  fo  do.  i*tr 
do. ;  the  leave  granted  to  Ueoi.  Hill,  Hf^  Regt.  i*  caarelkd  at  his  own  «•• 

[FrMw  ih€  I^otidon  Gax§tt;1 
WAa-opricr.. 

1 IM  TJ,  Drag.  Cbrnet  C.  Johns  m  to  be  Uent.  by  pafch.,  v.  Datis, 

IJ/A  i}Uu.  Comet  J.  G.  Ogtivia  tii  be  Lleui.  by  pun*h.,  v.  Cunyngbame, 
pmro  ;  T.  Rensom,  gent.,  to  be  C  Tnet ;  H.  Elton,  geut ,  to  be  tlo. 

70/A  Foot,  Ho4«p.  As^.  J.  Forrest  M.  1>..  to  be;  Ass.- Surg.,  v.  Rutledge. 

3SM  Ditto.  Lieu>.  G.  Markov  to  be  Captain,  v.  tlardman,  det*. ;  Ensign  H. 
P  Stokes  to  lie  Lient.,  v.  Mackay ;  Thos.  Maclean,  genu,  tu  be  Ensign,  ▼• 
Siokes 
'  41jt«  DUto.  Eudgn  Vf.  Chltders  ti*  be  Lieut.,  ▼.  Ri|ael1»  Ate. 

Ahik  Ditto,  £u%igu  G  Varld  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Duke,  doc.  t  Ass.-SuqjT*  J.  M. 
Mail  ch.  M.  ;>.,  fhiin  llSth  Lt  Drag.,  to  be  Surgecm,  v.  0*Plahartv,  dec. 

47th  Dittn.  Lieut. J    Hill  lo  lie  Capuiq,  v.  Parsou«.  dec;  ifustgiTJ.R; 
S^i  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Hill ;  T:  Wyatt,  rent.,  to  be  Eus^gn,  v.  Scott. 
'    &9M  but;  Lit  nf  R.  ttw^cny,  fKMn  hidf-pay  U2A  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Wm. 
M.  Mi^iews,  who  etc. 

'   87M  DUto.  Major  S.'B.  Taylor,  from  the  tCtt  Foot,  to  be  Major,  r.  Algreii 
who  excb. 

$7/A  DM*.  Lienf .  and  Adi.  J.  Bowes  to  be  Captain.  ^.  Mmwtgarretr,  dec- 
7%  he  (Aeuimamit.  Lieut.  /.  Sweeny,  r^4n  tlie  .^d  Rm*.  Yet.  Baft,  v.  Cbrli*> 
tian,  npp.  ta  the  f  7th  l^bot ;  Enetgn  Atr.  De  L'Emng,  v.  Bowes ;  P.  F.  Blafce^ 
gent.^  to  ba  Ensign^  v. De  L'Etang ;  Lieut.  J.  Usamard  teiia  MtLt-^^B&mmt 
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644  Biriki.'Marruigtit  mi  ZhtUki. 

Lirnt.  I.  R.  H^UDd,  from  half-pay,  to  be  Lieut,  ▼.  H.  W.  DeffaoTM,  vbo 

e^ichauireii. 

HVtk  iHit:  Lieut.  J.  M*CauHlaiftl,  from  the  3d  Rny.  Vet.  Bat.,  to  be  Lieut-^ 
V.  Harris  tipp*  to  the  241  h  Foot. 

CEYLOV. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMR^fTS. 

CUnmbo,  5th  Aiigost,  1825.~T.  Eden.  Esq.  to  he  an  additional  Hepa^y  Seer, 
to  Ctuvrru.  and  S  cr.  tii  f  ouuci! ;  CJ.  P.  P.  Su-wart,  Esq.  to  he  an  Assist,  tottie 
Coilfctor  o'  the  Di«trict  of  C>>d  iw  aud  Putl^iu  ;  U.  K.  Scott.  Esq.  tu  be  «q 
Assist.  t«»  the  CjUector  ot  the  District  of  Coiouibo. 

PliOM'TfoNS. 

O.V  F'oT.r-Lieat.  W.  Kelly,  from  33d  Foot  to  be  Capt.  by  parch.  ▼.  For«ter» 
prtr  noted. 

Cnffm  Regi,  To  be  2d  Llems.  D.  Meadeo,  v.  De  Chair,  dT. ;  Le^it.  R.  P. 
Fellowes,  fruiu  balf-pav,  2d  Ceylou  rv^.i  A.  Graut,  Geut. ;  C.  White,  Grut. 


BIRTH9,   MARRIAGBS^  AND  DEATHS. 

CALCiriTA. 

Afamair^#.«— Aur.  6th.  Lieut.  J.  R.  Talb<>t,  laterp.  and  Qttartemi ,  &9th. 
N.  I.,  to  Miss  ^.Gillanders.— 9th.  R.  L.  C.  M^Cutcban,  Esq.,  toMi«s  E.  Hid- 
Ho;hurv.-13ih.  H.  Marshall,  Esq.,  23d.  M  dra«  N.  I.,  to  Ann  Maria, tiaiish- 
terof  Major  Andree,  7th.  Ben5al  N.  I.^20th.  Lieut.  H.  i  .  Talbol,  t<»  Mi  t 
J.  Ander»«tu.— 2^1.  Ca<'t.  T.  Duodas,  to  Eiza  Georp.,  eideiit  datifhirrof 
Major. Br tstow.— 29th.  G.  H.  Sn>itb,  Esq.,  C.  S..  to  Louisa,  second  daoc^iter 
of  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.— Sept.  1st.  Capt.  A.  l>«ividson,  A«%ist  Pk»lit.. Ageot,  N.  R. 
Fruiitier,  to  Diana,  second  danichterof  the  latr  B.  Turner,  Esq.  -  3d.  A.  I>. 
Rice,  Esq.,  to  Jane  U.,  tliii-d  daughter  of  the  late  R.  Rlec*h>ndeti,EM|.— 8th. 
R.  Winter,  Esq.,  to  Mary  Ann,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bathie,  of  Uam- 
niersro  tb,  Middlesex.— J.  Pl«tt,  £sq.B«ucal  Milit.Serv.,  to  Charlotte,  eldesi 
dauchterof  J.  Atkinsan,  Esq. 

/Ico/Af.-July  15th.  Eusi|cn  Hu  chinsun,  42d.  rect.-*27th.  Enslcn  W. 
Mlchell,  22d.  N.  I  — Au|f.  8>h.  The  lady  of  Mr  F.  Paschoud,  ajM  23.— U|b. 
C  Greenwalles  Esq.  ai;ed  31.— 15tb.  M.ry  Ann,  dauahter  of  .Lieut.  C  >kNicl 
Bryant,  Jud«re  Adv.Gen.— Th«'  infant  st>u  of  J.  M*Kensie,  Esq.— Iitth,  Maria, 
the  infant  danichur  of  L.  J.  Baret.to,  Esq.~21st.  Capt.  Dipuall,  Ctimmaadrr 
of  the  ship.  Lord  SufBeld,  ac'-cl  3 1 .— 22d.  H.  Manning,  Esq.  C.  S.,  aged  27  — «Al 
Fort  William.  Capt.  W.  M«iuntg4rrett,  H.  M.  I?7th.  loot.— 25«h.  Eu-jeu  J.  D. 
Moutayue.— 28th  Lieut.  R.  Clietwode,  14th  N.  I.  aged  25.— 29Ui.  The  Rev. 
J.  Mai  ch,  aged  27.— Srpt.  1st.  Ca|it.  J.  Campbell,  agetl  69. -3d.  Emma, 
wife  i»f  E.  Bird,  Esq.,  B4rr.  at  L«w,  aged  24  —4th.  llir  ladv  of  Capi.  PicanI, 
H.  M.  47th  rei;.— 5  h.  Capt.  T.  Ly»ns,  Pens.  E<«tabl.— 8th.  At  the  hou-e  o*  W, 
Ainslie,  E«q.,  Miss  E  Begbie.  a.'ed  19.— Ueut.  Col.  N.  Burke.  r6th  N,  L 
C<nup.  1st  L.  1.,  aged  4.%.- H.C.  D.rHed,  Em|  ,  aged  HO.^At  Calcutta,  in 
Sepieinbrr,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  iufaot,  the  lady  of  M  jor  W.  S.  Beat  «;• 
Dep.  A.  (ten.  of  the  Bengal  Arm},  deeply  regretted  by  a  wide  circle  uf  rcla* 
ti%'e%  aud  frieu>ts. 

MADRAS. 

Mir*A».^3u\y  23d.  The  lady  of  T.  M.  Laue,  Esq.,  of  a  son.— 27th.  The  lady 
of  J.  T.  Ansley,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  of  a  sou.— The  lady  «*f  Lieut.  Cot.  J.  A.  Wabai), 
Comg.  32d  r>g.  (fa  daughter.— S«fpt.  3«1.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Crauater,  auth 
N.  I  .  t*r  a  daughter. -9tb.  Tlie  lady  of  F.  W.  Russell,  E<^q.,  «*f  a  son  — lutb. 
at  BHroout,  the  lady  of  M.  Lewin,  Esq.  of  a  son.-  12  h.  The  lady  of  T..K. 
Hifgin^n,  Kxq.,  •*!  a  ft«*n.— 14th.  The  lady  of  A.  Kerhkoosr,  Esq,,  of  n  snn.^ 
The  lady  of  D.  Elliott,  Esq.,  C.  S>..  of  a  daughter.<^l<>th.  The  lady  of  J.  Gold* 
ingluuBi  £sq.y  of  a  daughter. 
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Marriagw.^-^uXy  18.  V.  Cornet,  Esq.,  to  Miss  M.  B.  Festlngf  $  A.  Grant,  Esq., 
to  M^riade  Cbaini>.— 30ih.  J.  W.  Kiiinersley,  Esq.,  to  Misa  J.  C.  Elliott. — 
August  25.  Capt.  Williamson,  3d  Lt.  luf.  andD.  I.  A.G.,  to  Martha,  eldest 
daughter  of  Archdeacon  Vaughan  — S^pt.  \X  The  liou.  H.  S.  Gneme«  2d 
Mem.  of  Council,  to  Miss  E.  Anderson  Scott,  niece  of  W.  Horsuiau,  £  q., 
Med.  Serv. 

Dea/A«.— August  6.  The  infani  dau<;hter  of  Lieut.  S.  B.  Goodrick,  Ist  N.  I. 
—22.  Au«:usta  Matilda,  3d  dau«;hter  of  the  Rev.  N.  Wade,  Senior  Chaplain, 
Bombay.— Sept.  12.  The  infant  daughter  of  Lieut.  Claridge,  43d  N.  L 

BOMBAY. 

J9»r<Ajt.~Aug.  11.  The  lady  of  the  Rev.  D.  Young,  of  a  daughter.-*15.  The 
lady  of  Lieut-Col.  Tucker,  Dcp  -Adj.-Geiu,  of  a  son. — 19.  The  lady  of  V.  C. 
Kemball,  Esq.,  of  a  son.— 26.  The  lady  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Dunnterville,  Assist- 
Com.-Gen.,  of  a  daughter. 

AtatTiafires,^Jn\y  i'Z.  A.  J.  Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Penang,  to  Louisa,  2d  daughter 
of  Lieut. -Co*.  Houifh,  Mil.*  Aud.-Geu. — Aug.  1.  J.  Alms,  Esq.,  to  Miss  M.  A. 
Carr ;  Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  Bengal  Medical  Service,  to  Ma^y,  2d  daughter  of  J. 
Moure,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool. ^10.  John  Viliert,  Esq..  C.  S.,  to  Ann  Holland, 
daughter  of  the  Ute  J.  Forbes,  Esq.,  ofOverSkibo,  Suth  rUiid.— 18.  Captain 
C.  8.  J.  Grant,  to  Auu  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  S.  Treasure,  Esq.»  of 
London. 

Z>MflA#.— July  6.  Lieut.  J.  Paul,  Uth  N.  It— 21.  Caroline  J4ne,  youngest 
daughter  of  W.  C.  Bruce,  Esq.— 28.  Lieut.. Col. -Comt.  T.  A.  Comrpcr,  Chief 
Engineer,  aged  45. 

OUT  STATIONS. 

AfarrMr/re«.— July  4th.  At  Midnapore,  J.  J.  Harvey,  Esq.  C.  S.,  to  Eliz, 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  W.  Wig:({n,  Esc|.— 29th.  Saharunpore,  Lieut.  H.  Debude 
of  the  Engin.,  to  Jane  Ann,  2d  daucbterof  the  late  Capt.  W;  H.  Royle» 
tl.  C.  S. ;  at  Secuiiderabad,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Pin<on,  46th  N.  I.,  to  Mrs.  Co««en. 
— Atig.  15tb.  At  Ranipet,  Mr.  T.  Morris  to  Sarah,  4th  daughter  of  H.  Lincoln, 
Esq.  Rrven.  Surveyor  Cal.  Div. — Sept.  1st.  At  Secunderabad,  Livui.  R.'A. 
Ricketts,  48th  N.  I.,  to  Miss  E.  H.  M.  Laogley.  ' 

DealhM. — June  3d.  At  Donxbew,'  Lieut.  J.  Grube,  1st  Eur.  regt— 9th.  At 
Masulipatam,  Capt.  F.  Beit,  Mad.  Artil.—lOth.  At  Bencooleu,  Capt.  Rolfe,  of 
the  ship  La  Ifelie  Alliance.— -12th.  At  Arcot,  Marv  Ann,. wife  of  A.  F.  Bruce, 
Esq.  C.  S.— 22d.  At  Arracan,  Ens.  Blackburn,  42d  N.  I. ;  at  do.  Capt.  W. 
Swan,  Com.  4>f  the  H.  C.  shin  fjutfy  Macnaghten, — ^2lth.  At  Arracan,  Mr. 
As4.  Snr^.  Wilson,  Beiig.  Artil.— 26th. 'At  Manautoddy,  Lirut.  E.  .Nf  wton, 
Utfa  N.  1. — July  7tb.  At  Poudicberry,  A.  Dulacrens,  Esq.  Member  of  Council 
of  that  Settlement;  at  Arracan,  Mr.  Corner^  Ch.  OfRc.  of  the  hri^  Colonel 
Young  *^  do.  Capt.  Bowring,  Commanding  do. — At  Mangalore,  Mr.  H.Graig. 
^l.^th«  At  Poudicherry,  Mr.  Aiuede  La<icelles,2din  Couucilof  that  place.— 
16th.  At  Prome,  Capt. 'H.  Parsons,  H.  M.  47tb  regt.-»l9ih.  At  Arracan,  Capt. 
A.  Banuermtn,  20ili  N.  I.  and  A«s.  Com.  Gen — 20th.  At  Wallajabad,  Mary 
Ann,  the  lady  of  Maj.Stehelm,  H.  M.  4ls*.;  at  Arracan,  Lieut.  R.J.  Birch, 
Sub.  Asf.  Com.  Gen.,  aged  .25 ;  at  the  Ne«^l<ber  y  Hilln,.  Mr.  W.Canlenm  ;  at 
Mahaiee,  near  Arracan,  Capt.  Randall,  .16th  Mad.  N  I.— 21st.  At  Potmah, 
Lieut  G.  Dl  Blackford,  Adj.  Hor.  ArtU.,  a»ed  31 ;  at  Surat,  the  infant  son  of 
J.Taylor,  Esq.  C.  S. — 'I^d,  At  Arracan,  Mr.  Grahame,  of  the  Com.  Depart.— 
26th.  At  Bhot»jh|  the  infant  daughter  of  Capt.- W^  Hi  WaterHeld,  13th  N.  I.— 
27th.  At  Echaatlab,  Lieut  E.  Harris,  8th  L.C.,  and  Avs.  in  the  Q.  M.  Gen. 
Depart. ;  at  Berhanipire,  J.  T.  .Austey,  Esq. — ^28tii.  At  Cawnpdre,  the  infant 
daughter  of  Capt.  11.  H  tme.— ^ist.  At  Bycultah,  iheiufHot  sonof  the  Kev.  J. 
Nicols.-^Au^.  lit.  At  Nagpore,  the  lady  of  G.  Adam^,  Esq.  Surg.  Mad.  Est.— « 
2d.  In  the  Fort  of  Belgauni,  Capt.  C.  Warre,  of  the  Artil.,  in  charge  of  the 
Hor.  (irig.— 3d.  At  Tellicherry,  theiufrtut  sou  ofT.  Crai^furd,  Em|.  ;  at  Co«ni- 
batoor,  Cai»t.  J.  G.  Proby,  <  f'the  Eiij^in.— 4th.'  At  Rajcoote,  Lieut.  J.G.  Las- 
cclles.  2d  Gren.  N.  I. ;  at  De<-ca,  H.  W.  .Money,  Esq.  Col'ect.  of  Gov.  Customs 
and  Town  Duties.— 5th.  At  Seroor,  the  infant  daughter  of  Capt.  Syket.— 8tb. 
At  Kaira,  the  infant  sod  of  Capt.  Roe,  Com.  4th  Ex.  Batt.— 15tb.  At  Sccnn* 
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d«ndNul,  Ba^  WUiob»  H.  M.  30th  regt. «  «!  PuiMllthtrry*  Ifftir  Umm^  dd 
dftufftitcr  of  Li«ut*Co^  Warmn.--«48tli.  A^  BUnUMtam.  J.  Sufer,  R«q.— UWi. 
At  Nagpore.  thr  iDfaDt  danffhter  of  Lieut.- Col. T.WliNh  Wilsno;  at  Ruu, 
the  iuiaiit  d lug^litir.tir  J«  H«  Alvxandfr*  M«d  KaU— 20th.  AtNfrNimUiii.  J. 
Smart,  Esq.  M,  P.--23d.  At  BarniUv,  R.  J.  M.,  eldest  son  of  W.  P.  IHck^ 
£4q.  C.  S.;  on  board  the  y^iUiam' Mouty,  Lieut.  G.  R.  Crcene,  1st  Euf. 
rrgt.,  a«i'l  llep.  Asa.  Com.  Gtu«-»28tb.  At  Sural,  Juliaua^is.  eMe«t  daiiebti  r 
ol  J.  Vib^rt,  Esq.— 34ith.  Ai  do,,  £Hf*u,  2d  dau^Ute/  of  J.  Vibert,  Esq.: 
kl  Caiiiba>,  ihtf  iufaut  daufrhter  of  Lieui.  W.  Reynolds  ^Se|*t.  1.  At 
Maza^uii,  Ruliertf  sou  o(  Capt,  J.  Ke% ,  Com.  «>f  ttie  sliip  EUuthtIk  -^ 
<id.  At  KaruiU,  Charles  R.,  »on  ot  the*  Rev.  R.  W.  KeMys.-:W.  At  Mau* 
galore,  J  tii«  M.,  daughter  of  Ciipt.  L«>cke,  50th  N.I.— 6tb.  <l^  bt»anl  the 
Bnff9ie  A.  a  Pliiitoii.  Enq.  a^  '28.— 10th.  At  TraVaarMfr,  the  tttfaiit  aoo  tf 
Capt.  R.  Gotdon,  fkmtb.  Eurin.— i7th.  At  HaoHdnittaht  th«  tufauC  **m  af 
L*eut.  Mimardiere.T-'23J.  At  Trichiuop.4y,  the  iufaut  ton  of  A.  PqppU,B«qi 
tJarr.  Surtf. 

EUROPE. 

Births.-- J  tin.  7.  The  ladt  of  Major  P.  Diinhar,  H.  C  8.  of  •  daa|rhltr/-«» 
Pebmary  4th.  lu  Weymouih  street,  Portlaud»place,  the  lady  of  Cape  H.0. 
Montage,  iati*  of  the  Bengal  Annv,  of -a  aoa^ 

&MA«.— aatt.  6th.  Mrs.  S.  Kri^hly.  wktuv  of  the  !••«  J>  J.  Kd^hly,  Eaf. 
Beujp;il  C.  S.-lOth.  MaJurJ.Hardiu^,  formerly  of  the  Bombay  Mil^Sitrv.-* 
!K)th.  D.  W.  Ruddiman,  Esq.  formerly  of  ttM^  H.  C«S.«-At  Ty»G«vau<-,  kcar 
B<»afiMeA,.MarparetU  Maria,  relict  of  the  late.Gau*  Aich,  Cainpb4l.->Pab.  i. 
At  Ramscaie,  Euiaia,  wile  of  W.  Chaplio,  E-q.  Madras,- 4\  8  ^*«lk.  Mr./. 
Turuitull,  formerly  iu  tba  Naval  Stnnce  of  the  H.  C— 10th.  T.  Brown,  £m|. 
of  the  ludia'Hooie.^At  Keutttu|rtoii,  Mr.T.  Etaiit  of  the  £.  I.  C.  Bcnical 
Warrhuu  es.  ^I.Htn.  At  W.Kdwieh,  Ueut.  L.  B.  Wilford,  46th  Madras,  N.  t 
oced  24.'--Al  BatntOB.Mrs.i>i«on,  n*lictof  J.  Dia«iii,  fi«|.«if  CalcutU.— ISMK 
At  EaH*i  Coon,  Broaiptoii,  G.  Baldwin,  Esq.  late  H.  M.  Ci*m«il<Geoaml  io 
UgypU^iU  AtCholttQbara,  Capt.  W.J.  Hamilton,  late  of  iho  BonlMqr  Maiiaa. 


COMMSRCIAL  INTBJLLtOBNCB. 

CALCUTTA.--SBl>TRMB8a  19,  1828. 
OovernmefU.  5'«ca«/li>«,  i^c 
Bfiv3    B».As.*  Rft.AR.     ffrn. 

Premium  27  8  Remlttnble  Loan  8  per  onit  28  0  Prrmiiiin 
DiiKXiant  3  0  4  per  Ceu:.  Ixiau  ....  4  0  Diffcouut 
0itto  1    0    ft  per  Cent.  Loan      ....    8    8    Ditto. 

C  Tnm  No.  i  to  30n  nt'  the  h  per  cent.  Loan  ) 

3  DMC^  <  ...^  f^.  1041  to  1440  of  dItIO  f      OiK. 

^ . — 1^  No.  1441  to  the  ia.n  No.  iiSMei         J 
BANK  OF  BENGAL  BATES. 

DiKomit  on  PrivHU!  Hilla 8a.Ba.8  8 

Dif.  of  Oorenim-ut  Ditto      ••••78 

Dil^•  of  Sal<mv  Ditto 70 

liiitre!«ton  lAianiifNi  Deposit  of  Con4MMiy*t  Paper  to 2 
tuottthsfisrd  . ,.70 

HAtRS  or  EXCtlANnfi. 

On  l/iiidoa,  8  mmiihif  night,  2i>.  Id.  iier  S.  R. 

Madnw.  .fO  days    «M    a    98    S.  R  per  100  Madfw  Rnnoca, 
Bomhay,  DUto     sw    .    .    .  S  R.  |ier  lOU  BoMkay  dina^ 
MADaAS.^OcTOBta  4. 

ftemUuhle 28Preni. 

Old  5  per  cent. 2  0l>«e.' 

Kffw  ditto ^.    .     I  Ditto 

£zchange«li.  lO^d.  per  Rnpee, 
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\\S26.. 
Jau.  3v' 
Feb.   4 

^•J 

Feb.  » 
Feb.  II 
Ffb.  la 
Feb.  15 
Feb.  16 
Ffb  18 
Feb.  21 
Feb.  2.1 


ARIUTAL*  mOM  |l ASWAN  POWT^.  ^     • 

^^rt^irrhmL        JVAi^f  iVM*.  0»jii««iitf«r.   •  ^It*  ^f  BrPmri.   fUHi 

Olfliileiv/Wl^l  tikik^'n*        ..  W«Hii       ..'  Bcti(|«    «.  ^ulr  19 

OfTDo^r    »»      jMUKeAdrUM*.  l)0**ti         ..  Bataria  ..  Oct.    » 

OifMarxate..     Hec(i%Ti7      ..  Cbapman  ••  Hiuuhay  ..  Se|if**2l 

OfTDo^ifr    .k     PiWttnac      «.  NmrU       ..  liataHa  «.  Auir  17 

AtOtWm    <»      UuitedlltiiM  Hdidilnsi,..  HMtatia  ..  Any.  JO 

OflTP  rt«iiiottth   Anta             ••  Po|ie         •.  Bombay..  Sept.   6 

Off Poi1ftm»uth    Hope            ..  FHut          ..  Catcatla..  Auif.  21 

Off  Porttfmontb  Riicktiq|llilli..  Beach        ..  Bengal    ..  Sept.   4 

At  Cdwes     ..      Bataria         ..  Blair         .•  Bataria  ..  5ept.2H 

At  0»wea      .      Ch<*Mpea1ce  . .  Omns        . .  Batavia  . .  Aug.  21 

Downs         ..      Malcolm       «•  Kylet         ••  Madras  ..  Ort.   \S 

Downs         . .      Orplieus       . .  Fiulay       . .  Mauritins  Nov.  20 

Heii«            .c  Foreiftaii-..  C«pt    *  • . '  EKr«.  18 


It*. 
Jmif   t 
June  It 
Aig.  .11 

iept.  « 
SepC  10 
«ct>l.  10 
8e|il.  M 
«ept.  It 
Sept.  U 
Si'pt.  15 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  IK 
$ept.2<J 
Oct.  2 
Oct.  M 
Oct.  15 
Oct  21 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  21 
Oct  21 
Oct.  2i 

Dec.  ll 
Dec.  M 

11526 
Jan.    • 
Jau.   tl 
Jau.  17 


ARRIVALS  M  tASTBRN  FORTi. 


SktirlvMI 

KnnilNqr 
B^imbaf 
BiMiibaf 
Houibay 
Mkidma 
MadM 
Madras 
Btngnl 

BVUHAI 

Hantal 

Madras 

Bombay 

BeiiKal 

Ma'lras 

Peuang 

Madras 

Penang 


Magitri  •• 

AltnHl  • 

hiiMpaOit  *. 

Calrotfm  .«• 

Glorlozo  •• 

Wm^Mttei 
OiMptreiim        « . 
MadraK 

Pr.CbarlotieofW. 
Udv  Flora 
jQniklfiinl 
Wood:ord 
Bomnay  CaRtle  .. 
KUca 

Broabornebory  .. 
Jupiter  » • 

Couiitiodorc  Ha^s 


IVkM 
LHmb 


«•    A««iha# 
•.    €ltiiik 


Patersim 


Bombay 

Boiiii*ay      , 

Booibay 

St.  Helena 

Cape 

Cape 

St.  Heleoa 

Madeira 
Madrira 
MadeirA 


Bntaiiiiia 
Cambridge 
Dorotboy 

'  Lady  Kennaway.. 
lUiiiiltay  Castle  .. 
Manuals  Wcttesley 

Asia  •• 

F^rtaoe 
Cajitle  FortKS 


Hail 

Black 

Bideii 

MacdonnrU 

JidMMoa 

Cliapmao 

Dnrant 

Snttou 

FewsoQ 

Yooiig 

Woiicrief 

HnrluniiQ. 

Bottctier 

garN)u 
ariiuck 
Surfleu 
Diitant 
( 'oalsott 
Sliort 
Pope 

Gilkesoa 

Oi^ 

Hoie 


UiTiposA 

Bengal 

f/oudon 


Boardeaat 
lfl«*iui<iu 


Loudon 

China 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Loudon 

l^udon 

Loudon 

Lherfiodl 

London 

Bombay 

Loudon 

Lou'lon 

Bombay 

t.oDdon 

Pnrtxnioutli 

JWumoaih 


loZH. 

F^b.  t 
Feb.   % 

FWi  !l 
Fib.  10 
Feb.  10 
Feb.  I.i 
Feb.  21 


DtPAIirtniBS  PROM  EUROPE. 


Poi1.<mont'h    Cymie  (ll.M.t)  CamphrU 

Off  the  Wight  Dtuiira  • .  Hamittou 

Di*Hl  Barbara         «.  CoiJicott 

Deal  •    Olite  Branch . .  AndertiOn 

( Iff  the  Wight  Mac«)neeu      . .  Walker. 

Deal  Moruiuir  Star..  Bnckbam 

Falmouth..     £arlof Balcarras  Canivrun 

Portsmouth   Juiiana  .,  lanes 


DMffalSfiM. 

CapellioJ^MadrtM 
Bi^ngal  and  Cldua 
Cape 

Beuga!  iiid  ChinA 

Ceylon 

Bengal  and  ChlnA 

Bengal 
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648  Skipping  IntiUigenof. 

SHIPS  SPOKEN  WITH  AT  SEA. 

A*#*».        Lt.MmiUn0,      .Ski^^s  Nmme.     Cwi^mder.    P.^P^aH.   DaHmmihm, 

1825. 
Sept.13    14  44N.      27       Attgin«ta      ..Andenion    •.  Antwerp  RBtaHs 
Oct.  6        «...       Scaleby  NeweU       ..  tkusal  ..Mabicrm,  or 

Caxtlc  '  China 

Dec.  4     .1218.       .11..    JoKe|)h       ..Chrii^opherfoii  LcHi(hm..ReHfna 
Dec  21     ..2N»       20.    Exitiooth  ...Owen         ..  Loudon.. Bombay 

1826.     .... 
Jan.   1    2&5N.    20 50. W.  Ganges       ..Bonltbee    ..  London.. Madr^rBHig. 
Jan.  12     .    SK.     21  W.    PeneTeranc«.Bt6t  Loudon  ..Bcagal 


.  NAUTICAL  .INCIDENTS.     . 

The  brig  ^riel,  fromColonibo,  partad  her  cable,  and  was  wrtckvd  in  VtzMA* 
patam  Roml.«  ou  the  lid  of  Sepjtember ;  one  of  her  crew  drowned,  aud  a  consioer- 
abie  part  of  her  <  argo  wa^<ht  d  iiti  a^hure. 

The  ha-  k  MiMoi-f  Captain  Ross,  from  Bonrbon  to  Bataria,  wao  V|Het  in  a  Ho* 
lent  stiOHll  on  tite  2Hth  of  J«inuar\',  in  lat.  4. 37.  8.,  Ion.  ififM,  K.,  and  the  crew, 
forty  ni  number,  all  peri<he«t,  wrth  the  exception  of  Mr.  DMmestf,  an  Aawrioiif, 
and  ttvt  JavaueiMV^no*  ^f^i*  hdoK-seven  dajn  in  the  hmg-  boat,  witlH»at  imr  flf 
Mttl,  bread  or  watvr,  drifted  ashnre  near  Batfuul,  in  Sumatra.  The  KampeaM 
kHit  were,  Csiptaiu  IUJ9^,  Mr.  Carrol>  of  Bataria,  Mr.  Filpot,  and  Mr.  Wieni>aa« 
the  mate. 

The  Hoif«i  CharJottf^  Captain  Corbyn,  from  New  South  Wales  to  Bengal,  b 
reoorted  to  be  lust ;  and  |>ai  t  of  the  cnew  it  iii  feared  ivere  drowned. 

Mr.  Burgess,  an  enterpritftnic  Hritii^h  merchant  of  Bainvia,  lia.'*  bailt  a  steam- 
boat of  UO  feet  luMfl,  with  two  eiighies  of  40-hon'e  pfiwer  «ach ;  and  it  bMiered 
that  5!eam  naVigattottf  now  coniiuK.into  play  In  the  Gayterii  sea;*,  will  bemoie 
Bafe^easy,  and  exteuaively  iisefnl  there,  tbau  in  ady  other  quarter «f  the  wor«d. 


•GENERAL  LIST' OF   PASSBNGBRS. 
PAS&£NGfi«a  llOMSWAtDt. 

By  the  A^ltt,  Pope,  from  Bombay  :-*-Mni.  Keys,  and  thrre  children :  Capt^ 
Binuf iig ;  and  Mr»  ftjillip  Skmuer.  •  •      ■  *  ^ 

Bv  the  Herotftnr,  Chapman,  from  -  Bombay  :--Mr.  J.  LeclEie.  merchant;  Mi^ 
Leckie;  Mi»3  E.  Leckie;  Major  Eider;  Capii|ia  ClHybills;  Uent.  Stuiic;  and 
J  Hue.  Esq. 

By  the  //on^,  FKnt,  fr6in  Calcutta :— Mrs.  Belli,  ami  Mrs.  W.  H.  BelK,  left  at 
the  Cape;  Lady  Grey;  Mrs.  Webster;  Mrs.  Crewe;  Mrs,  Cornea ;  Wl»s 
wallis;  L'tent.Col  Weh9ter,.lstMBdni5  N.  I.;  Llent-CuL  Clettland,  lat  Ma- 
dr,w  Artillery;  Cant.  Crewe,  46th  Madras  N.  l.;.Capt.  Bruce.  Med.  Utort- 
killer;  Lieut.  Eihs,  H.  M.  13th  Lt.  Drag  •  Lieut.  KnoX,  H.M.  4Mi  Foot; 
Qiiart.-Mast.  Coaies,  54th  Kegt.;  iiieut.  Justire,  5tb  Madras,  N.  1.^  Ltmtenaat 
Pmitou,  4<«th-,  Ltetit.Scotc;4.id.;  andC.  H.Jack.<<ou  R-.N.  -  * 

By  the  RficMhtfnam^  Beach,  fnuu  Bengal  and  Madras  ;— Mfii. W.  I.  Tnnmand, 

BeiigHl  C.  S. ;  Mi>.  Major  Field,  ik-i.pal  M.S.; Wiiljanis,  Kjm.,  Au«4i»«f  • 

*^»-Law;  Lieut  Twe'.'daie, 'Bengal  M.  S  j  Mift.<e^l'Drqiiand;  Mesdamea  Brodir, 

m».rt,  and  Saatou;  J.  Fra-er,  Esq.,  Mad.  C  S.;  Capt.  Umwa^,  Madnm  M  S.; 


at 
Stu«. 


Lit-ntenaut  Faithwdl,' n.  M.  41i>t  Reet;;  Qnart.-Mast.  Miiidiin.  H.  M.  I.Hh 
Liifht  Drag. ;  and  Uitk^  Stnarts.  From  the  Cape  :  Ca|>t.  GardiLcr,  H.  M;  44th 
Regt.;  J    Weir  Hogg,  Esq ,  Registrar  Of  the  Supreme  Court;  Mi8.HoKg;  and 


ftjastvrs  -Uogg^ 
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Adam^  Mr.  John,  lavishly  Eulogized  in  the  <  Asiatic  Journal ',  30.  Ana- 
jlysl*  of  the  fulsome  and  extravagant  Panegyric,  31.  His  brief  Career  marked 
'^hy  Tyranny,  Imbecility,  and  public  Scorn,  ib.  His  right  to  the  unmeaning 
Title  of  •  Hoonurable/  32.  Appointed  by  LK)rd  Minto  Secretary  to  Govern- 
meut  in  the  Military  Department,  i6.  Declared  to  possess  the  Qualifications 
of  a  <  thorough  Man  of  Business,'  ib.  Doubts  in  the  Assertion  of  his  being 
the  $o1e  Depository  of  I^rd  Hastings's  Views,  military  as  well  as  political,  35. 
His  Claims  to  Military  Talent,  36.  Grand  Display  of  his  almost  supernatural 
Powers  wkile  attending  Lord  Hastings  in  the  Mahratta  Campaign^  37. 
'Wielded,  by  virtue  of  his  united  Functions,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Patronage 
of  the  CivU  Service,  38.  Becomes  temporary  Governor-General,  39.  His 
Tyrant  Deeds  during  his  brief  Reign  of  a  few  Weeks,  ib.  Recapitulation  of 
his  Claims  to  the  *  lasting  Gratitude '  of  his  Country,  39—41. 

Jmhtrst,  Lord,  his  unfitness  for  the  OfRce  of  Governor-General,  117.  Same 
SUb^t  debated  on  at  the  East  India  House,  193.  His  Lordship  said  to  have 
inofested  agajinst  his  being  considered  the  Author  of  the  Burmese  War,  362. 

Jrmjff  Indian,  Queries  respecting,  97,  Dissatisfaction  felt  by  it  with  re- 
spect to  the  new  Arrangements,  131.  Disposition  of  the  Force  now  in  Ava» 
133.  New  Arrangement  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  213.  Formation  of  the  new 
iRegiments  of  Native  Infantry,  214.  Disgust  and  Dissatisfaction  produced  by 
the  new  Arrangement  at  Bombay,  327.  Threatened  Innovation  on  the  Com- 
tpany's  Military  Patronage,  384.    Deficiency  of  European  Officers,  529. 

jirmt,  Mr.  Sandford,  his  Case  debated  on  at  the  East  India  House,  175. 
:&u«  granted  to  him  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  182. 

^rracan,  Dreadful  Mortality  at,  129,  137, 353,  559. 

j^sia.  Impolicy  of  the  contemplated  Extension  of  British  Territory  in,  441. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  Labours  of  (6th  Article),  301.  Names  of  the  Con- 
tributors to  the  Musulman  Numismatics,  ib.  Labours  of  M.  Frehn,  ih,  M. 
de  Sacy  on  tbe  Cuius  of  the  Caliphs  before  the  Year  75  of  the  Hejira,  303. 
M.  Reinaud's  Observations  on  Musulman  figured  Medals,  305.  Use  of  Armo* 
rial  Bearings  by  the  Musulman  Princes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  306.  Researchei 
of  M.  de  Sacy  on  the  Theologvof  the  Arabs,  307.  Notice  hy  the  same  Author 
on  the  MSS.  of  the  sacred  Books  of  the  Druses  existing  m  the  Libraries  of 
Europe,  309. 

jisiatic  Journal,  its  heartless  Apathy  on  the  Subject  of  Sutteesi  20.    Eulo- 

ffizes  Mr.  Adam  to  the  total  disregm^of  truth,  30.    Another  Specimen  of  its 
mpartiality  in  regard  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  545. 
Assam,  Progress  of  the  War  in,  243, 504,  56Q. 

Astronomy,  Hindoo  System  of,  Absurdi^  of  its  pretended  Antiquity,  53. 
The  real  Epochs  of  their  Composition,  ib.  Investigation  of  the  Antiquity  of 
the  Surya  Siddbanta,  54.  Periods  at  which  the  Lunar  Mansions  were  first 
formed,  56.  Fornjation  of  tbe  Months,  57.  Determination  of  the  Epoch  of 
R&ma,  t^.  Rea*x>te  antiquity  of  tbe  Astronomers  Par&sara  and  Garga,  58. 
First  Introduction  of  the  Divisions  of  Time,  ib.  Fabricated  Works,  60.  FacU 
from  which  f^^  x^  Epoch  (^I^shna  i^  deduced,  61. 
Oriental,  ff^ald,  Vol.  8.  «  U 
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BankeSy  Messrs.,  Leg^l  Proceed'mes  of  Mr.  Bucking^ham  a^Dst,  157. 

Barrackpore,  Inquiry  respecting  tne  late  melancholy  Occurrence  at,  130. 
Singular  Requests  made  by  the  47th  Begimeut,  131.  A  Correspondent's  View 
of  tne  late  murderous  Transaction,  299. 

Bengal^  Summary  of  Intelligence  from,  129.  Dreadful  Weather  experi- 
enced in  the  Eastern  Districts,  132.  Financial  Difficulties  of  the  Government, 
ih.  Great  Expense  of  carrying  on  the  War,  133.  Scarcity  of  Money  in  the 
Calcutta  Market,  353.  New  Loan  by  the  Government  of  Oude,  355.  Tribute 
to  the  Memory  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  356.  Shakspearian  Bridges  in  play 
during  the  rainy  Season,  357.    Deficiency  of  the  Revenue,  358. 

Bhurtportj  Disturbances  at,  135,  368.  Preparations  making  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  the  Fort,  561. 

Births  in  India,  221,  437,  644.  In  Great  Britain,  connected  with  India, 
222,438,646. 

Bombay y  Disputes  between  the  Bench,  the  Bar,  and  the  Press  at,  139. 
Correction  of  alleged  Misrepresentations  on  the  Subject,  140.  Way  in  whic)i 
the  Government  Press  is  used  at  present,  143.  Promulgation  of  a  new  Rule 
for  the  Prevention  of  Anonymous  Publications,  144.  Liberality  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  Officers  attaining  a  Knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee  and  Mab- 
ratta  Languages,  145.  Disgust  and  Dissatisfaction  produced  by  the  new  Ar- 
rangement of  the  Army,  327.  Obsequiousness  of  Mr.  Elphiostone,  328.  Style 
of  Affairs  in  Cutch,  369,  562.  Efficiency  of  the  Native  RegimenU  wiA  re- 
spect to  European  Officers,  369.  Affair  with  a  Body  of  Scindians  on  the 
North  of  the  Runn,  370.  Remarks  on  the  Manifesto  lately  issued  by  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Warden,  532.  His  Influence  over  the  Presidency  Press,  533.  De- 
ficiency of  Rain  in  the  Provinces,  562.  Magnitude  of  the  Force  destined  for 
Cutch,  ih.  Observations  on  the  new  Regulation  for'tbe  Press,  563.  Copy  of 
the  Regulation,  573.  Affidavit  of  Mr.  Norton  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
*  consequence  of  his  Quarrel  with  Mr.  Browne,  580. 

Bryce,  Dr.,  Particidars  of  his  ridiculous  Dispute  with  Mr.  Dickens,  134, 360. 

Buckingham,  Mr.,  Opinions  entertained  in  India  regarding  him,  126.  Pro- 

fress  of  his  legal  Proceedings  against  Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes  and  Mr.  H.  Baokes, 
57.  Copies  of  his  last  Correspondence  with  the  East  India  Directors,  161. 
Opinions  of  the  Public  Prints  on  the  unfeeling  Conduct  of  the  Court,  170, 
378.    His  Case  debated  on  at  the  East  India  House,  393. 

Bviwer,  H.  L.,  his  *  Autumn  in  Greece,'  an  interestinr  Picture  of  tbe 
Manners  aud  Customs  of  the  modem  Greeks,  88.  Its  great  Brevity  a  power- 
ful recommendation,  t*.  The  Author's  Opinion  of  the  Greek  Character  ex- 
tremely favourable,  t6.  Description  of  (he  Scenery  about  the  Alpheus,  ift. 
Notice  of  Arcadia,  89. 

Burmese  fFetr,  Progress  of,  241.  Campaign  of  1824  in  Assam,  243.  Ditto 
in  Sylhet  and  Cachar,  245.  Ditto  on  Chittagoog  Frontier,  250.  ExMtfitkm 
to  Rangoon,  254.  Results  of  the  Campaign,  2ol.  Campaign  of  1834>25  In 
Assam ,  504.    Ditto  i  n  S vlhet  and  Cach  ar,  5 1 1 . 

Burmese  ff^ar.  Miscellaneous  Particulars  concerning,  129.  Sickly  State  of 
our  Troops  at  Arracan.  129,  137,  355,  559.  Disposition  of  the  British  Forte 
in  Ava,  133.  Capital  of  Munnipore  taken  Possession  of  by  Ueut.  Pemberton, 
}36.  Failure  of  an  Attempt  to  open  a  Passage  from  Prome  to  Arracan,  139. 
Eagerness  evinced  by  our  Troops  in  the  Pursuit  of  Plunder,  263,  The  Enemy 
said  to  be  accnmpanied  by  three  Sorceresses,  363.  Story  of  an  Attempt  to 
destroy  the  Burman  Monarch,  364.  Number  and  Position  of  the  Enemy  In 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Prom%,  365,  557.  Defenceless  State  of  oar  Eastern 
Frontier,  443.  A  Difference  of  a  serious  Nature  said  to  exist  between  our 
Naval  and  Military  Commanders,  554.  Escape  of  General  Campbel!  from  a 
Steam'boat  Accident,  557.  Believed  at  Prome  that  a  Flag  of  Truce  had 
rone  to  Amerapoora,  ib.  Extract  of  a  private  Letter,  giving  a  Descriplkxi  of 
tne  March  of  the  invading  Army  from  Rangoon  to  Prome,  ib.  Succets  of 
our  Troops  against  the  Singphos,  on  the  Frontiers  of  Assam,  560, 
Burrcamffoter  River ^  Discorcry  of  ks  Source,  552. 
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Cachar,  Progress  of  the  War  in,  during  the  Campaigns  of  1824-25, 245, 511. 

Cs/cu/fa,  More  *  Peace,  Harmony,  and  good  Order  of  Society'  in,  134. 
Ridiculous  Dispute  between  Dr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Dickens,  134,  359.  Scarcity 
of  Money  in  the  Market,  353.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Chowringhee  Theatre,  357.  Arrival  of  young  Lions  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  358.  Dreadful  Mortality  among  the  Natives,  358,  554.  Medical 
Pluralities,  536.  Apprehension  of  the  Native  Capitalists  as  to  the  Stability 
of  the  British  Power  in  India,  554.  Public  Address  to  Mr.  Adam,  ib.  Meet- 
ing of  the  East  India  Trade  Committee,  555.  Tribute  of  Respect  to  the 
Memory  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  ib. 

Campbell,  Sir  Archibald,  with  his  Staff,  nearly  lost  in  the  Steam-boat 
between  Donabcw  and  Surrawa,  557. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Arrival  of  the  JSnterprize  Steam-Vessel  there,  145. 
Restoration  of  Mr.  Greig  to  his  former  Situation,  375.  Re -establish  luent  of 
his  Press,  ib.  The  Colony  still  afflicted  with  the  protracted  Rule  of  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  566.  Perseverance  of  Mr.  Bishop  Burnett  in  exposing  so 
powerful  an  Adversary  as  the  present  Governor,  il. 

Carrington*s,  N.  T.,  *  Banks  of  the  Tamar,'  a  Poem,  266.  The  Author's 
Manner  modest  and  unpretending,  ib.    Extracts  from  the  Work,  267. 

Ceylon,  Rejgulation  for  establishing  the  Currency  of  the  Island,  370. 

Chester,  Bishop  of,  Letter  from  a  German  Protestant  to^  on  bis  late  Speech 
OP  the  Catholic  Question,  63. 

China,  its  Politics  always  involved  in  Mystery,  372.    Reply  of  the  Chinese 
Authorities  to  a  Request  of  the  Burmese  for  Assistance  against  the  English,  t6. ' 
Markets  at  Canton,  ib. 

Chittaifong,  Progress  of  the  War  on  the  Frontier  of,  250. 

CivH  Jppointmentt  in  India,  212,434,  639. 

College  of  Fort  ffVliam,  Speech  of  Lord  Amherst  to  the  Students  of,  at  the 
Annual  Examination,  360. 

Qnuistencjf,  the  Reason  why  it  is  admired,  451.  Impossible  to  be  really 
consistent  in  Virtue  or  in  Vice,  i^.  Change  of  Means  mistaken  for  locon* 
sistency,  454.  Opinion  always  changing,  455.  The  kind  of  Consistency 
most  practicable  or  desirable,  456. 

Craw/iird,  Dr.,  Account  of  his  Mission  to  Siam  and  Cochin- China,  by 
Mr.  Finlayson,  329.  Object  of  the  Mission,  330.  True  Reason  that  our 
Countrymen  receive  so  unwelcome  a  Reception  from  ih«  liidi^pcDdei^t  So* 
▼ereirns  of  the  East,  ib.  Use  of  the  Term  *  Go^uunc^  /'  :ilL  BJmue  to  be 
attached  to  Dr.  Crawfurd  for  accepting  the  OWux^  r>f  AMibti!i.sBdur  oik  the  Part 
of  the  Company,  ib.  First  Establishment  of  an  English  Factiiry  at  Siam,  332, 
Malignant  Jealousy  of  the  Company  with  rehjwLt  u>  Fri^C'Tradcrii^f  i£*  Di3- 
scription  of  Penang,  333.  Malacca,  334.  ^iiigapgru^,  iK  The  £iiiba»<>y 
anchor  in  the  Harbour  of  Siam,  338.  They  arrive  nt  Bankok,  33^.  Picture 
of  Eastern  Despotism,  340.  Forms  observed  nt  the  ] Orientation  of  th&  Enei- 
bas$y  at  Court,  341.  The  Embassy  received  and  looked  upoo  m  a  s^eectud* 
rate  Provincial  Mission,  343.  Unreasonable  D(.'majid  of  the  Kin^  and 
Ministers,  ib.  The  Mission  proceeds  on  iu  fiiml  Pe^tijjatiuo  Ui  Cprhin- 
China,  344.  Thev  arrive  at  Saigon,  345.  Rc>^>vitaUle  Appearaucc  of  the 
Cochin-Chinese  Iroops,  346.  Extensive  Fortiltcaiions  t^l  lid c,  the  Capital 
of  Cochin-China,  347.  Interview  with  French  Maodarins,  ib.  Object  of  the 
Mission  defeated  through  an  unlucky  Expression  uttered  bv  an  intemperate 
Minister,  350.    The  *  Quarterly  Review's '  Remarks  on  its  Failure,  351. 

Ckich,  Disturbances  in,  369.    Magnitude  of  the  Force  ordered  to,  562. 

D 

Deaths  in  India,  222,  437, 641.  In  Great  Britain,  connected  with  India, 
222,  438,  ^\6, 

Debate  at  the  East  India  House  on  21st  Dec.  1825.  E^ense  incurred  by 
the  Blast  India  Company's  Volunteers,  173.  Half-yearly  Dividend,  174. 
Confirmation  of  the  Grant  to  Mr.  Arnot,  175.  Instruction  in  Hiodoostanee, 
182.    Rates  of  Tonnage  of  the  Company's  Shipoing,  t^,    Correspondence 
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between  tbe  Court  of  Directors  and  Mr.  Buckinf^bam,  187.  Case  of  Mr. 
Sv^u^han,  189.  Capability  of  tiord  Amherst  for  a  Governor-General,  193^- 
Debateon  12tb  Jan.  1826.  Case  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  393.  Inquiry  respect- 
inf^  tbe  Oude  Papers,  430. — Debate  on  25th  Jan.,  Motion  for  a  New  Regu* 
lation  respecting  tbe  Education  of  Cadets^  584^  Salaries  of  Professors,  610. — 
Conduct  of  tbe  Court  of  Directors  with  respect  to  certain  Publications,  611. 
—Debate  on  8tb  Feb.^  Tbe  Shipping  System,  ib.  Consideration  on  tbe  Oude 
Papers,  612. 

beecan  Prize-mont^,  99.  Explanation  as  to  the  real  scope  and  extent  of 
certain  Remarks  in  a  former  Papier  in  tbe  *  Orieotd  Herald '  on  this  subject, 
ib.  Pretensions  of  tbe  several  Parties  who  appeared,  by  their  Counsel,  before 
tbe  Lords  of  tbe  Treasury,  100.  Account  of  what  transpired  at  the  Treasury 
Meeting  of  the  6tb  Dec,  153.  Amount  of  the  Property  io  Dispute,  156.  De- 
bate at  the  Treasury  on  tbe  9th,  lOtb,  1  Ub,  and  12th  Jan.,  385.  Copy  of  tbe 
Treasury  Minute,  deciding  tbe  case  in  favour  of  a  General  Division,  391. 

E 

East  India  Company ,  View  of  their  Monopoly,  225.  Threatened  Innova* 
tion  on  their  Military  Patronage,  383.    Low  State  of  their  Finances,  384. 

£ast  India  House,  Debates  at,  173,  393,  611.  Pretensbns  of  the  several 
Candidates  for  the  Direction,  548. 

£tphinsi(me,  Mr.,  Governor  of  Bombay,  bis  obsequiousness  to  tbe  Court 
of  Directors,  328. 

Emerton,  Mr.,  his  *  Picture  of  Greece,'  valuable  for  its  Historical  De- 
tails, and  for  its  masterly  Description  of  the  Country,  90.  Recapitnktfion  of 
tbe  Author's  Experience,  ib.  Commerce  of  Greece,  91.  Prodace-  of  the 
Peninsula,  t^.  Population,  93.  ReUgion  of  the  Albauians,  94.  Acctm  nt  of 
tl^e  Inhabitants  generally,  95. 

Enterprize  Steam-vessel,  its  Arrival  at  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  145. 

Exchange,  Rates  of,  in  India,  224,  438,  646. 

F 
Finlayton^  Mr.,   His  Account  of  Dr.  Crawfurd's  Mission  to  Siam  and 
Cochin-China  reviewed,  329. 
Foresight,  Curious  Species  of,  peculiar  to  tbe  Isle  of  France,  375. 

G 

CaudenHo  di  Lueca^  Memoirs  of,  521* 

Gilchrist,  Dr.,  Copy  of  bis  Thirteenth  Public  Letter  on  tbe  HiodooBtlmer 
Lectures,  571. 

Governor- General,  Unfitness  of  Lord  Amherst  for  the  Office  of,  117,  193.^ 
Intrigues  and  Counterplots  of  the  Directorial  and  Ministerial  Authorities- 
with  regard  to  the  Appointment  of  a  Successor,  376. 

Greece,  On  tbe  present  state  of,  83.  Course  pursued  by  bei  Government- 
and  Chiefs  marked  by  the  most  disastrous  Indiscretion  and  Incapacity,  t^ 
Need  of  a  Political  and  Military  Genius  to  conduct  their  Enterprises,  ib^ 
Fondness  of  the  Greeks  for  Money,  84.  Excessive  Exaggeration  in  tbe  Phi- 
lippics levelled  against  a  great  Body  of  tbe  People,  85.  Outline  of  the  lasl( 
Campaign,  86.  Notice  of  several  new  Works  on  tbe  Affairs  of  tbe  Country,  87. 

H 

Hastings,  Lord,  His  Controversy  with  Colonel  Baillie  debated  on  al  ibm 
East  India  House,  612.    Remarks  on  tbe  subject,  540. 

Hindoos,  Observations  on  their  practice  of  Burning  Widows,  1, 482.  Also 
on  tbe  Pretended  Antiquity  of  their  System  of  Astronomy,  53.  Notice  W  Sir 
Thomas  Strange's  Elemenu  of  their  Law,  285. 

I 

India,  Historical  Sketch  of  tbe  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  BrititbPbwer  in, 

(No.  v.),  271.    Inability  of  Jaffier  Khan  to  fulfil  bis  Engagements  with  the 

English,   ib.     He  grants  them  tbe   Monopoly  of  Saltpetre,  272.     Arrival 

of  a  Commission  for  New-modelling  tbe  Government,  t^.    Fort  St,  David 
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taken  by  the  Frencb,  ib.  Siege  of  Tanjore,  ib.  Expedition  agaiost  the  French 
in  the  Northern  Circars,  t^.  Defeat  of  the  French  at  Rajamundry,  273. 
Masulipatam  taken  by  Colonel  Forde,  t^.  Arrival  and  Defeat  of  a  Dutch 
Armament  destined  to  attack  Bengal,  274.  Departure  of  Colonel  Clive  for 
Europe,  ib.  Inirasion  of  Benf^al  by  Alum^er*s  Eldest  Son,  ib.  His  Army 
defeated  by  the  English  nfear  Bahar,  275.  Frustration  of  M.  Law's  Designs 
against  Patna,  ib.  Embarrassed  State  of  Aflairs  at  Calcutta,  ib.  Arrival  of 
Governor  Vansittart,  ib.  Mcer  Causini  acknowledged  Nabob  of  Kenj^al,  276. 
Defeat  of  the  Imperial  Forces  near  Patna,  ib.  Disgraceful  Coiiduct  of  the 
English  Governor  towards  Ramnarain,  277.  Dismissal  from  Olhce  of  several 
of  the  Members  of  Council  at  Calcutta,  ib.  Enormities  of  the  Company's 
Collectors,  278.  Hostilities  with  Meer  Causim,  who  is  dethroned  in  iavour 
of  Jaffier,  the  former  Nabob,  279.  Massacre  of  English  Prisoners  by  orders 
of  Mcer  Causim,  280.  Mutinous  State  of  the  Bombay  Army,  ib.  Treaty 
with  the  Emperor,  281.  Death  of  Meer  Jaffier,  who  is  succeeded  by  his  Sun, 
Nujeeb  ud  Dowlah,  ib.  Re-appointroent  of  Colonel  (now  Lord)  Clive  ta 
the  Governorship  and  Command-  in-Chief,  in  Bengal,  ib.  His  calculating^ 
Avarice,  282. 

India  (British),  Inconsistency  in  the  Rank  of  Medical  Officers  in,  116.  In- 
teresting Article  from  the  *  Westminster  Review,'  on  the  State  of  the  Country, 
119.  Opinions  entertained  at  Calcutta  regarding  Mr.  Buckingham,  12<k 
Progress  of  the  War  with  the  Burmese  during  the  Campaigns  of  lb24-25» 
241,  500.  New  Loan  from  Oude,  355.  Deficiency  in  the  Revenue  of  the 
Country,  358.  Impolicy  of  our  coutemplated  Extension  oi  Territory,  44  K 
Defenceless  State  of  nur  Eastern  Frontier,  443.  Designs  of  Russia;  447. 
Observations  on  the  System  of  Puuchayet,  or  Trial  by  Jury,  457.  Plan  ior 
Abolishing  Human  Sacrifices,  479.  Medical  Pluralities  and  Abuses  of  Pa- 
tronage, £^5.    Parliamentary  Discussions  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Country,  537. 

India  (Central) ,  Threatening  Appearance  of  Affairs  in,  135.  Disturbances 
at  Bhurtpore,  368.  Death  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  135,  356.  Intrigues 
among  the  Native  Powers,  367.  State  of  Affairs  in  Cutch,  369,  562.  Pre- 
parations making  for  the  Reduction  of  Bhurtpore,  Alwur,  and  several  other 
refractory  Places,  56  L 

India  (Netherlands),  Operations  of  the  New  Dutch  Company  at  BataTia, 
319.  Loan  from  the  Company  to  the  Govemmeut,  322.  State  of  the  Govern- 
ment Finances,  ib.  Public  Administration  of  the  Baron  Vender  Capellan,  323. 
Markets  at  Batavia,  325.  Unpopularity  of  the  Government,  372.  Disturb- 
ances in  the  Interior  of  Java,  373.  Defeat  of  the  Dutch  Troops  by  the  Natives 
near  Samarang,  ib.    Effective  Force  of  European  Troops  in  Java,  374.  ' 

Indigo  Trade,  Rupture  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Merchanta 
belonging  to  it,  381. 

liU  of  France i  Curious  Phenomena  observed  at,  375. 

J 

Jerusalem  Coffee  House  in  London,  A  Stranger's  Astonishment  on  entering: 
it  fur  the  first  Time,  284.  Difference  between  an  Experienced  and  tok  tntx^ 
perienced  Voyager,  ib. 

Jury,  On  1  rial  by,  313.  The  lustitution  must  be  judged  according  to  the 
Standard  of  Utility,  ib.  Function  of  a  Judge,  ib.  Function  of  th«  J.urymen,. 
314.  Absurdity  and  Mischievousness  of  rrquiring  their  Verdicts  to  be  una;- 
nimous,  315.  Observations  on  Temporary  and  Permanent  Juries,  317.  Ini* 
quity  of  the  Packing  Syi4em,  318. 

Justice,  On  the  Admmistration  of,  in  British  India,  457.  View  of  the  Sys- 
tem of  Punchayet,  or  Trial  by  Jury,  t^.  Mr.  Culebrooke's  Account  of  the- 
System,  458.  The  lustitution  as  found  existing  in  Central  India  before  the* 
Introduction  of  British  Authority,  459.  The  Indian  Jury  decidedly  superior 
to  ours  in  the  Mode  of  making  up  the  List  of  Jurors,  460.  Comparison  of  the 
best  Form  of  English  Junr  with  the  Indian  Puuchayet,  ib.  Manner  in  whichi 
the  Punchayet  has  been  Destroyed  by  the  English  Government,  461.  Substi>- 
tuiion  of  the  Adawlut  System,  462.  Proof  of  iis  Defectiveness,  ib.  Accamu- 
lation  of  Suits,  tb.  Opinions  of  Sir  Henry  Strachcy  on  the  subject,  465^  Stilu 
ableness  of  the  Punchayet  for  the  Madras  Territory,  469.  Sir  John  I^ltoi^'s 
Plan  for  Introducing  it  into  Central  lndia>  ib. 
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Loiter  from  a  German  Protestant  to  the  Bisbop  of  Chester,  on  his  late 
Speech  on  the  Catholic  Question,  63.  From  a  Gentleman  in  search  of  an 
Estate  in  Van  t^iemen's  Land^  294.  On  the  New  Dutch  Company,  and  its 
Operations  in  Batavia,  319. 

Literary  Souvenir,  Exquisite  Beauty  of  its  Plates,  1 14.  Literary  Merits  of 
the  Volume,  115. 

M 

Mddof^asear,  Edict  of  King  Radama,  in  order  to  encourage  Trade  with  his 
DominioDs,  375. 

Madras,  Shameful  want  of  Local  News  in  the  public  Prints  at,  139.    Ar^* 

rival  of  Sir  Ralph  Palmer  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Comyu,  368.    Answer  of 

the  Governor  in  Council  to  the  Memorial  of  the  Inhabitants  for  proTiding  a 

Town  Hall  at  the  Presidency,  561.    Sale  of  Company's  Securities,  ik.    Publie 

•  Subscription  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  College  in  Tasmania,  562. 

Marine  AppoinlmenU  in  India,  220. 

Marriages  in  India,  221, 437, 644.  in  Great  Britain,  connected  with  India, 
222,  438,  646. 

Medical  Service  of  India,  116.  Inconsistency  in  the  rank  of  Officers,  i^ 
Plurality  of  Appointments  at  Calcutta,  536. 

Military  J/mointments  In  India,  212,  435,  639. 

Monopoly y  East  India  Company's,  numerous  evils  arising  from  it,  22S. 
Featqres  of  the  system  of  Trade  hitherto  carried  on  with  India  by  the  English 
and  Dutch,  226.  The  benefits  of  Commercial  intercourse  destroyed  by  un- 
bounded rapacity,  227.  Valuable  Trade  now  enjoyed  by  America  in  the  Eas^ 
%b,  Superior  advantages  of  Free  Trade,  t^.  No  National  Advantage  to  be 
expected  from  the  Company  as  a  Trading  Association,  229.  Its  ruinooa  mode 
of  conducting  its  Commerce,  230.  Insecurity  of  our  Indian  Empire  shoold 
the  Americans  be  able  to  keep  the  Sea  against  ns,  232. 

Motky  Immense,  caught  at  Arracan,  139. 

Mmn^pore  taken  possession  of  by  Lieutenant  Pemberton,  136. 

N 

iVoiol,  Cnielty  of  Chaca,  the  Native  Prince  at,  567. 

New  South  fralts,  145.  Rapid  advancement  of  the  Colony,  ib.  Acquittal 
of  Captain  Mitchell  of  any  umawful  procedure  in  carrying  off  the  Almorah 
from  Sydney,  146.  Letter  from  a  Resident  to  Mr.  Peel,  representing  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  Colony,  ib. 

Norton,  Mr.,  Affidavit  of,  in  regard  to  his  Quarrel  with  Mr.  Browne  of 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay,  580. 

O 

Oude,  Another  Loan  advanced  to  the  Company  by,  355. 

Oude  Papers,  Debate  on  the  subject  at  the  £last  India  House,  612.  Re- 
narks  on  the  Debate>  540.  Speech  of  Colonel  Baillie  in  self-defence,  a  conr- 
plete  failure,  541. 

P 

Paget,  Sir  Edward,  His  inefficiency  for  a  Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 
362.  His  Blunders  attributed  to  the  fcidvice  of  Major  Canning,  363.  Defience 
ofhis  Conduct,  531. 

Pandurang  Hari,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo,  73.  The  Work  not  entided  to 
much  attention,  t*.  Caricatures  given  out  as  real  Pictures,  ib.  The  Author's 
absurdities,  74.  Character  of  the  Hero  of  the  Tale,  ib.  Outline  of  the  StoiJ, 
75.  A  Soliloquy,  76,  Description  of  a  Mahratta  Army,  ib,  Extraordinaff 
account  of  Pandurang^s  initiation  by  one  of  the  order  of  Gosseins  or  Re- 
ligious Mendicants,  78.  The  entire  absence  of  Beauty  or  proportion  in 
the  Characters  not  compensated  by  any  lively  description  of  Scenery  or  Man- 
ners, 82.  „ 

Parliament,  Discussions  in,  on  the  A^irs  of  India,  537.  Burmese  War, 
%b.    Barrackpore  Aflfkir,  540. 

Patronage,  Abuses  of.  In  India,  535,  Medical  Plurldities  act  €ttlcatti» 
536, 
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Passenger  $  to  and  from  ludia,  General  List  of,  223, 440,  648. 
Penongf  Contradictory  eUtenients  respecting  the  meditated  Attack  of  the 
Siamese  on  the  Settlement,  131.  Arrival  of  Cochin-Chinese  War  Vessels,  370. 
I^eparture  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam,  371. 

Persia,  The  King's  reception  of  the  French  Embassy,  370. 
Phipps,  Mr.,  Notice   of  his  Shipping  and  Commerce  of  Beng^,  310. 
Unreasonable  extent  of  the  Work,  311.    Its  Information  scattered  and  un- 
connected, 312. 

Poetry.  Cceur  dc  Lion's  Adieu  to  Palestine,  20.  The  Mother's  Address  to 
her  Dying  Child,  29.  The  French  Grenadier's  farewell  to  the  Eagle,  42.  The 
Vision  of  Fancy,  50.  To  luis— from  tlie  Spanish,  62.  The  Mother's  Grief^ 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Dale,  72.  Ballad— (forming  a  part  of  the  Tale  of  *  The  As- 
sassin),' 97.  Sonnet  to  the  Moon,  113.  Recollections  of  a  Lady  Siogiiifp,  128. 
Bums  and  the  Falls  of  Bruar,  23:5.  My  Own  Fire-side— by  Alanc  Watts. 
264.  The  Wreck— by  Mrs.  Hemans,  282.  The  Bridal  Dirge,  293.  Thfc 
Winter's  Night— a  Rural  Invitation,  312.  Sonnet— by  D.  L.  Richardson, 318. 
3ong— Forget  Me  Not;  or  the  Sailor's  Adieu,  351.  To  Woman,  450.  To 
Sleep,  470.  Song— Oh !  How  Poor  are  Words !  478.  To  a  Star,  499.  The 
Snowy  Day,  520. 

Popt*s  PastoraVs,  Inquiry  on  a  few  Questions  connected  with,  489.  The 
Value  of  Precocity,  ib.  The  Rapid  Fading  of  Fancy,  490.  The  Unfitness  of 
Pastoral  to  interest  a  Highly  Civilized  People,  491. 

Press,  Indian,  Opinions  of  the  <  Westminster  Review'  on  its  present  state, 
119.  Promulgation  of  a  new  Rule  for  the  prevention  of  Anonymous  Publlca- 
lions  at  Bombay,  144.    Influence  of  Mr.  Warden  over  the  Press  there,  534. 
Observations  on  the  new  Regulation,  563.    Copy  of  the  RegtUation,  573. 
•  Prome,  State  of  our  Troops  at,  556. 

Punchayet,  or  Indian  Trial  by  Jury,  Observations  on  the  System  of,  457. 

R 

Rangoon^  Progress  of  the  War  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  during  the  Cam- 
paign of  1824,  254. 

Representative,  The,  Newspaper,  its  Predictions  with  respect  to  India, 
567. 

Russia,  Facility  with  which  she  might  attempt  to  share  in  the  Riches  of 
Hindoostan,  448. 

S 

Saaifices,  Human,  in  India,  Plan  for  Abolishing^  479. 

Schiller,  the  German  Poet,  account  of  his  Early  Life,  43.  When  only  nine 
years  of  age  formed  the  design  for  his  celebrated  piece  *  The  Robbers,'  4|« 
Applies  himself  to  the  study  of  Medicine,  ib.  His  Dramatic  Writings,  45. 
His  Character  of  Goethe,  47.  Appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  History  at 
the  University  of  Yena,  ib.  His  '  Historical  Memoirs,'  and  the  *  Thirty 
Years*  War,*  47.  Named  a  Citizen  of  the  French  Republic,  t^.  Manner  of 
spending  his  Time,  ib.  Associated  principally  with  Humboldt  and  Gt>ethe, 
48.  Received  a  title  of  Nobility  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  ib.  Dies  at 
the  age  of  forty -five,  49. 

Securities,  Indian,  Prices  of,  224,438,646. 

Shipping,  Notices  of,  132.  Loss  of  the  Britannia  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  132. 
Massacre  of  the  Crew  of  the  Mary  on  the  Abyssinian  Coast,  145.  Loss  of  the 
Lotus  (m  Saugor  Sands,  358.  Loss  of  the  brig  Mentor,  bound  for  Batavia, 
648.    Arrivals  and  Departures.  222,  439, 647. 

Singapore,  Ratification  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Johore  for  the  ces- 
sion of  the  Island  to  the  British,  371.  Present  condition  of  the  Settlement, 
ib.    Trade  of  the  Port,  372. 

Singularity,  on  the  Affectation  of,  22.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  ib,  Man's 
inherent  antipathy  to  strangeness  of  every  kind,  23.  Mutability  of  Opinion, 
24.  Difficulty  of  Individuals  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  charge  of  Sin- 
gularity, t6.  Irksomeness  of  standing  alone,  25.  By  well-timing  eur  extra- 
vagances, almost  any  person  may  acquire  a  certain  sort  of  RenutatioD,  87. 
Singularity  sometimes  admired  under  the  name  of  Origindity,  28. 
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Somerset,  Lord  Charles,  his  Conduct  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  37(>,  566. 

C>team  IVavigaiion,  Arrival  of  the  *  Eutcrpiiie*  at  Ibc  Cape,  after  a  vojraje 
of  fifty-five  days,  145.  Iinportaot  improvements  in,  by  a  French  Einginecr, 
235.    Lauocb'of  a  boat  at  Batavia,  64B. 

Strachan,  Mr.',  His  case  debated  on  At  the  East  India  House,.  189. 

Stranfre,  Sir  Thomas,  Notice  of  his  Elements  of  Hindoo  Law,  285.  Work 
of  a  similar  kind  given  to  ihc  world  hy  Sir  Francis.  Aftcji'aehten,  ib.  Want  of 
Emulation  in  the  C<»mpaiir8  Judicial  Officer*^  ib.  The  Author's  ohj«ctis  to 
preserve  to  the  People  of  India  their  antient  Institutions,  286.  The  evils  of 
our  present  system  <^f  Misrule,  ib.  Authorities  on  which  the  present  Work  .is 
founded,  287.  Law  of  Marriage,  28|.  Extraordinary  Opinion  pven  by  the 
^undite  on  the  subject  of  Suttees^  ib.  Right  ofl^ropeny  in  the  Soil,  289. 
Laws  re^iectinif  Widows,  290.  The  Authors  Obsewations  on  Testamentary 
Power,  291. 

St/lhet,  Process  of  the  War  |p,  245,  511. 

T 

Traveller  in  (he  jPfl*f,  Unpublished  Manuscripts  of,  (No,  VI.),  471.  Ex- 
cursion from  the  Harbour  to  the  Town  of  MUo,  one  of  the  Islands  of  the  Greek 
Archipelago/iA.  Mountainous  appearance  of  the  Island,  ib.  Extent  of  its 
Cultivation,  472.  Curious  situation  of  the  Town  of  Milo,t*.  Sijngular  appear- 
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